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THE FINANCE OF IRISH GOVERNMENT 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 


‘Luu subject of this article would be of interest and importance at 
any time, but it borrows special importance from the circum- i 
stances of the time we live in. The air is full of rumours of — 
impending change in the framework of Irish government. I have — 
before now expressed my belief in the necessity for this change; 
as, indeed, have Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour ; and to-day, Nirat 
among impartial and reasonable men, the only debatable ques- 
tions are, the direction the change should take and the extent to 
which it should be carried. With these questions I am not a 
present concerned, although, in passing, I may observe t 
responsible advocate of change proposes to repeal t 
_ Union between Great Britain and Ireland, or to tor 
Supremacy of the Imperia Parliament over all things ish. 
‘Lam now concerned with is the important 
of the kind contemplated must have up 
Government, ‘Hitherto insufficient 
$ the public at large to this aspect of the 
Vol. LX Nut? o 
k. i hi i pe. 
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nee to the future of both Ireland and 
Great Britain, I propose to present a brief view of the finance 
of Irish government past and present, and to make suggestions 
for the future, in the hope that the country may be thereby 
assisted in forming a clear conception of the adequacy and justice 
of whatever financial proposals may be made in the coming 
Government of Ireland Bill. 

Over the origin and early development of Irish finance I i 
will pass lightly, but some reference to it is necessary. Up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, the finance of Irish 
government was restricted to the execution of the King’s orders 
touching the disposal of what were called the hereditary revenues. , 
These were derived from many sources, the most important being 
Crown rents arising from the religious and political confisca- 
tions in ‘Tudor and Stuart days ; quit rents which arose from the 

* confiscations of 1641; hearth money, imposed in Charles the 

Second’s time ; and many customs duties and excise licences. Over f 
those revenues, the Irish Parliament, which very seldom sat } 
before the Revolution of 1688, exercised no control; and so long 
as the King was content with those hereditary revenues, he dis- 
posed of them as he chose. As a rule, the bulk of the money 
was spent in supporting a military force in Ireland, in paying 
pensions, which were not always given for public services, and in 
defraying what we now call the Civil Charges. 

With the dawn of the eighteenth century new necessities arose. 
The hereditary revenues proved insufficient to meet the heavy 
charges falling on Ireland for the support of the great 
wars waged in the reigns of Queen Anne and her successors. 
Consequently, the Irish Parliament was appealed to for supplies. 

At the outset, those appeals met with loyal responses ; but, as 
the years passed on, and the appeals were frequently renewed, 
criticism and opposition were aroused. The condition of Treland 
at the time was wretched, and was yearly becoming worse. Her 
trade was being ruined by the Navigation Laws; her industry was 
being destroyed by Great Britain’s commercial legislation; her 4 
capacity to bear taxation was being undermined in every direction. 
TE Ge eae growing demands for fresh supplies 
the commercial a indust P A T a a aay 
Peete conte i ria ERF which were impoverish- 
‘and the scathi A S Lome ul arguments of M olyneux 

he scathing pen of Swift came in aid of this Parliamentary 
Wee a In face of the common danger, the strife of centuries 
by a patriotic spirit af ce a th St eee ame 
ta ambition of Irishmen without ai Aes aa) ey 
UEA ET an ut distinction of creed. The out- ,/ 
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come of the prolonged struggle was the birth of a truly national 
spirit, the rise of the Trish Volunteers, the concession to Ireland 
in 1779 of freedom of trade and industry, and the establishment of 
the independent Irish Parliament in 1782. 

With the establishment of that Parliament, the finance of 
Irish government, in the true sense, may be said to begin. The 
Parliament inherited a net annual revenue from all sources 
of 1,350,0001. (round figures), an annual expenditure of 1,567 ,OOOL. , 
and a debt (funded and unfunded), of 1,917,0001. The expendi- 
ture was pretty evenly divided between the military charges and 
the pensions on the one hand, and ordinary civil charges on 
the other. 

Potentially, Grattan’s Parliament had, from the outset, effec- 
tive control over Irish finance, but in the beginning its activities 
were directed more to carrying out administrative reforms and im- 
proving the material condition of the country, than to effecting a 
radical alteration in financial practice, whereby powerful interests 
would be antagonised. But while devoting its attention to the 
improvement of the country’s condition, the Parliament specially 
concerned itself with the reduction of debt and establishment of 
equilibrium between income and expenditure. 

This policy was successful. The deficits between expenditure 
and income were gradually reduced, until, in 1787, they dis- 
appeared altogether, while the public debt, which had increased 
by some 800,0001. between 1782 and 1787 owing to the public 
works that had been prosecuted, remained stationary from the 
latter year until 1792. So good was the state of public credit in 
Ireland that in 1788 the rate of interest on the National Debt 
was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the internal condition of the country was improved 
almost beyond recognition; order was well maintained; great 
public works were planned and carried into execution ; commerce 
and industry were stimulated and assisted. Prosperity was rapidly 
growing. On this subject Lecky makes the following comments 
in his History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century : 


Of the causes of this prosperity two at least of the most important are suffi- 
ciently obvious, while others may give rise to dispute. The abolition of the 
trade restrictions by which Irish prosperity had been so long cramped and 
stunted was at once followed by a great increase in nearly every branch o 
commerce, and especially in the Irish trade with the West Indies, w. 
the abolition of the more oppressive portions of the Penal Code bro 
back much capital which had been invested on the Continent, and used — 
Trish wealth, industry and energy to flow freely in Irish channels. 
years of external and internal peace, light taxes, and good nation 
followed, and enabléd the country to profit largely by these new « 
In the opinion, however, of the best Irish writers and p: 
eighteenth century, very much was also due to the gre 
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ulture by the corn bounties of 1784, and to the large 


: ric 5 A . 
was given to agr works and for instituting and 


Parliamentary grants for carrying out public 


ing different forms of manufacture. 
corn bounties and the extreme importance that was attached to 


them I have already spoken. Whatever may be thought of them, thero is 
at least, I think, no question that the great corn trade which had arien pi 
tho last sixteen years of the century was an. important element of Irish 
wealth, and it was mentioned in Parliament that about three years after 
the bounties on exportation had been granted the exports of corn already 
attained the annual value of 400, 0001. é 

Large grants were also made for fisheries, canals, harbours, and other 
public works, and a system of bounties for encouraging particular manu- 
factures was extensively pursued. This system is exceedingly alien to 


. modern English notions; but in judging it, we must remember that it 
a 


prevailed—though on a proportionately smaller scale—in England and in 
most other countries ; that in Ireland it was originally a partial counter- 
poise or compensation for many unjust and artificial restrictions imposed 
on the different branches of native industry ; and also that it was pursued 
in a country where the elements of spontaneous energy were incomparably 
weaker than in England. In my opinion, English economical writers have 
usually generalised much too exclusively from the conditions of English life, 
and have greatly underrated the part which Government must play in 
industrial enterprises in countries where industry is still in its infancy, 


where capital has not been accumulated, and where industrial habits have’ 


not been formed. 


These results were secured without a decrease in the contri- 
butions to Great Britain for common purposes—indeed, the con- 
tributions were substantially increased. Still they were not obli- 
gatory, but discretional ; and in so far, they were regarded by the 
British Cabinet as precarious. It was Pitt’s desire to secure from 
Treland a fixed contribution or a contribution regulated by fixed 
principles to the general expenses of the Empire, and it was with 
this object in view, as well as with the object of establishing com- 
mercial reciprocity between the two countries, that he proposed 
to the Irish Government his twelve Commercial Propositions. 

The Irish Parliament, though generally willing to meet Pitt’s 
wishes, desired to restrict the obligatory contribution to those 
years in which expenditure did not exceed income. This limitation 
or condition was not acceptable at Westminster : and the further 
negotiations were so far influenced by the commercial jealousy 
with which Great Britain still regarded Ireland that they resulted 
in counter-proposals which were destructive of much of the 
commercial independence which had been conferred upon Ireland 
in 1779. 

Therefore, the negotiations failed, and, undoubtedly, the 
failure confirmed in the minds of English statesmen the idea of 
a legislative Union, as the only way of assuring, beyond reach 
of doubt, that help from Ireland in the hour of England’s need, and 


that control by England over Ireland’s commerce, on which so 
much store was placed. 
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The policy of administrative reform and of material improve- 
ments having advanced so far, the Irish Parliament turned its 
attention to the system of finance. It was time that it did so, 
because the Irish Executive Government had been seeking to 
regain in influence what it had lost in prerogative ; and had em- 
ployed the revenues for that purpose. In this it was encouraged 
by the great Irish families, who formed an aristocratic oligarchy 
strongly opposed to popular liberties and never sympathetic to 
the principles of Grattan and his friends, who maintained that, 
subject to the preservation of the connexion with Great Britain, 
Ireland should be governed according to Irish wishes and Irish 
interests. 

To check the hostile intentions of the Irish Ministers and 
Executive, the Parliament imposed a limitation on the grant of 
pensions ; acquired control over the hereditary revenues by grant- 
ing in lieu of them a fixed Civil List to the King; took steps to 
reduce the enormous expense of the collection of the revenue— 
the fruitful means of jobbery; and it excluded placemen from 
Parliament—though on this point its intentions were frustrated. 
The general effect was to bring the country’s finances completely 
under Parliamentary control, but at the cost of increased ill-will 
between the Parliament and the Irish Executive. 

At the time I am speaking of—the year 1793—the total 
Irish revenue, including miscellaneous receipts, amounted to 
1,837 ,6921., and the total expenditure, including cost of collecting 
the revenue, to 1,855 ,2231. Practically, there was equilibrium be- 
tween income and expenditure. The revenue, it is true, was 
500,0007. more than in 1782; but the increase was largely due to 
the greater productivity of the then existing taxes, owing to the in- 
creased prosperity of the country. The expenditure was 300,000. 
more than it had been ten years before ; but, if regard be had to the 
extraordinary improvement in the condition of the country, the 
increase will excite no surprise. The debt, funded and unfunded, 
was only 2,252,6571., which bore a much smaller proportion to 
the wealth of the country in 1793 than did the lesser debt of ten 
years before to the country’s wealth at that time. These figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the success of the Irish Parliament’s 
financial administration during the preceding ten years. 

From that time forward the Parliament’s difficulties increased. 
The opposition of the Irish Ministry and Executixe to the grant 
to Catholics of the full Parliamentary franchise which Protestants 
were, then, willing to concede, created unrest in the country. 
Adverse seasons depressed trade and reduced the revenue. sh 
February 1793 France issued her declaration of war agai 57 
England, and Ireland, ever the loyal supporter of Eng ‘he 
military honour, readily contributed in moneys and men i 
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war's expenses. Thenceforth expenditure and debt grew rapidly. 
In 1795 the annual expenditure had risen to 3,268,000.. ; in 1797 
it was 5,185,0001., and the debt 10,185,000/. Then came the 
Rebellion of 1798, which the English Cabinet did so much to 
provoke *; and in 1799 the expenditure was 7,250,000/. and the 
debt 23,000,000]. During the last five years of the Irish Parlia- 
ment’s existence, the country was overwhelmed in the disasters 
which preceded the Union. 

The Act of Union enormously aggravated the financial difficul- 
ties under which Ireland was labouring when the Act was passed, 
though Castlereagh confidently assured Parliament that it would 
bring relief to the country. While taking away the country’s 
legislative ‘independence, the Union left her separate financial 
system untouched. After the Union, as before it, each country 
retained her own system of taxation, her own local expenditure, 
and her own public debt. But the Union effected one great 


change : for the voluntary contributions to Imperial purposes s 


which Ireland made to England during Grattan’s Parliament it 
substituted the obligation of contributing, to the common pur- 
poses of the Empire, a sum which bore to Great Britain’s similar 
contribution the proportion of 1 to 74, or 2 to 15. 

The basis of that proportion was found in two comparisons : 
the first comparison was between the average value of the imports 
and exports of the two countries during the three years preceding 
a a of Union; and this comparison yielded a proportion of 

o 1. 

l The second was between the value of the malt, beer, spirits, 
wine, tea, tobacco and sugar consumed in the two countries in the 
same period ; and this comparison yielded the proportion of 7% to 1 
—the mean was taken at 74 to 1, or 15 to 2. | 

The fairness of this proportion was vehemently challenged at 
the time, and impartial men will now allow that the data adopted 


1 “The English Cabinet had determi "esi inati 
Hise Se etermined to resist the emancipation of the 


{ i i minant sentiments of th i n i 
therefore directed its Irish representatives to eae Pt aed 
Catholic feeling in Ireland, and exert its enormous influence to organise an Irish 
party of resistance . . : Such instructions in the existing state of Ireland meant 
nothing less than a revival of the old religious warfare. They meant that while 


the United Irishmen were seeking to i 

h 1 1 eking obliterate the distinction between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, the English Government in order to n an of 
proscription, were endeavouring to make that distinction indelible and to stimulate 
and manipulate Protestant jealousies. ’—Leck 


e dying embers of religious fanaticism. 


l in the twentieth century of the sava- 
eenth, 
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were far too superficial for such a great adjustment. But Pitt and 
Castlereagh (quite honestly, I believe) thought the proportion 
| fair; and Lecky suggests that ‘if the Peace of Amiens had been 
a permanent one, it is possible that the proportion might not 
have been excessive.’ It is useless to speculate on what might 
or might not have been. Instead of peace, came the great 
Napoleonic wars; the proportion proved disastrous in actual 
practice ; and in fifteen years it brought Ireland to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 
At the date of the Union the total revenue of Ireland was 
8,328 ,2901., and her public debt was 27,792,9751.; in 1816, the 
revenue had been increased to 7,301,6441., while the debt had 
grown to 134,596 ,6771. (of which nearly 23,000 ,0001. was redeemed 
but undischarged debt).? 
During these fifteen years the financial administration of 
Ireland was synonymous with the imposition of fresh taxation, 
and the raising of loans to make good the annual deficits between 
the revenue and the obligatory payment. The sums which 
Ireland paid in connexion with the common purposes of the 
United Kingdom during the sixteen years, 1801-1817, are stated 
to have exceeded 150,000,000I., but it must be remembered that, 
as nearly two-thirds of the sum was the proceeds of loans, which 
in 1817 were amalgamated with the British National Debt, the 
responsibility of Ireland so far became little more than nominal. 
In regard to fiscal amalgamation, the Act of Union contained 
two separate conditions, both of which needed fulfilment before 
amalgamation could be legally effected. The first condition was, 
| that the debts of both countries should stand to each other in the 
| same proportion as their contributions—that is, as 15 to 2; and 
4 the second condition was that the Parliament of the United 
í Kingdom should be satisfied that the respective circumstances of 
| the two countries permitted of their contributing indiscriminately 
to the further expenditure of the United Kingdom by equal taxes 
imposed on the same articles in each. If these conditions co- 
| existed, then Parliament should be competent to declare that all 
further expenses and charges of both countries should be met 
l indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on each country. It has — 
been pointed out that no such inquiry as the Act of Union seemed _ 
} to demand was made by the Imperial Parliament previous to the 
amalgamation of the two Treasuries, and that, in fact, the se 
condition did not exist in 1816. But the first condition did 
although, contrary to Pitt's expectation, it came into 
_ by an enormous increase of the Irish debt, instead of by : 
R of the English one. Its existence was deemed su 


= 2 See Appendix to the Report of the House of Con 
Trish Taxation, 1864-5, pp. 817-428. 
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the Government in putting an end to the Irish fiscal system, and 
in bringing Great Britain and Ireland under the uniform rule of 
liability to indiscriminate taxation, and of enjoyment of indis- 
criminate expenditure. This bilateral contract has a peculiar 
importance for us to-day. 

The procedure by which the fiscal amalgamation of 1817 was 
effected may have been irregular, but the bankruptcy of Ireland— 
a direct consequence of the burden laid upon her by the Union— 
could be most readily avoided by the complete amalgamation of 
the fiscal systems of the two countries. That amalgamation was 
effected ; and Ireland was relieved from the necessity of bearing 
alone the enormous pressure of that debt which she had incurred 
for the benefit of the United Kingdom. From that time the 
separate Irish Exchequer disappeared, and with it the last vestige 
of Irish financial independence. 

The financial history of Ireland, so far as I have sketched it, 
embraces five periods. The first period covers the time when the 
charges of Irish government were met from the hereditary revenues 
alone. During that period the Irish Government was merely a 
disbursing authority, and nothing like a financial system, in our 
meaning of the words, existed, or could exist. 

The second period covered three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century. During it the financial policy of the Irish Government 
seemed to aim at ear-marking, for particular Irish civil purposes, 
as much of the hereditary revenues as possible; and in that way 
increasing the amount to be met by supplies, which were more 
under Parliamentary control. 

The third period covers the first ten years of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, if precision be insisted on, but, speaking roughly, it may be 
regarded as extending to the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795. 
It was the halcyon period of Irish political and financial history— 
a period of astonishing prosperity and progress. 

The fourth period covers the last five years of the century, when 
Treland, sunk in political disaster and manifold distress, abandoned 
all efforts at economy, doubled her revenue, and increased her 
debt sevenfold. The period was one of financial chaos. 

The fifth period covers the interval of sixteen years between 
the legislative and the fiscal union. The taxable capacity of the 
country was strained to breaking-point : taxation, already heavy 
in 1800, was more than doubled within the following fifteen years. 
Yet it was far in the wake of expenditure, which called for constant 
loans, raised on most onerous terms, until the annual interest 
on the stock equalled, or nearly equalled, the entire revenue of 
the year. 5 

The final outcome is, that throughout Ireland’s troubled history 
upto 1817, only for the first thirteen years of Grattan’s Parliament 
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can there be said to have existed any true ‘ Finance of Irish 
z Government.’ 

From 1817, when Ireland ceased to have even nominal fiscal 
independence, until the present time, the revenue collected in 
Ireland has been merged in the revenues of the rest of the United 
Kingdom, and disposed of, without regard to its place of origin, at 
the dictation of the Treasury in Whitehall. The Irish Govern- 
ment has prepared and submitted estimates for the information of 
the Imperial Treasury, has offered advice.as to the objects on 
which the money should be spent, has persistently begged for a 
larger share of it, and has rendered an account of its disbursements 
to the auditing authorities. But a controlling influence in the 
framing or adoption of financial policy it has not exercised for 
more than a century. Still, there are a few words to be said on 
the financial policy pursued in Ireland by the Treasury Board 
since the fiscal union, before I come to the facts of the present day. 

The forty years following the fiscal union formed part of 
Eingland’s transition period from the agricultural to the industrial 
state. A fiscal system suitable for the agricultural stage of 
economic development is very different from that adapted to the 
industrial stage. Tariffs beneficial to the one are oppressive 
to the other. As industrialism advanced in England, the tariffs 
which impeded its progress were altered, and greatest among these 
alterations was the remission of the import duties on manufactured 
articles, raw materials, and on corn. Thus, not only was the 
industry of Great Britain freed from oppressive taxes during this 
period, but the taxation per head of the population was very 
sensibly lessened. 

_ The case was different with Ireland. The alterations of the 
tariff which were beneficial to England were either ineffective in 
Ireland or positively injurious, as in the case of the corn duties. 
| Instead of a reduction, the period brought a steady though small 
| increase in the taxation of the country. While the estimated 
| true revenue of Great Britain, which in 1820 stood at 51,500,0007. 
(round figures), fell in 1840 to 46,250,0001., the estimated true 
revenue of Ireland, which in 1820 stood at 5,250,000/., stood in 
1840 at nearly 5,500,0001. During this period, therefore, the 
financial administration which greatly benefited the industries of 
Great Britain and relieved her fiscal burdens, conferred on Dagaa 
no benefit. 

The Irish burden was'increased between 1852 and 1858 by 

extension of the income tax and the entant moni of the 8 


in fairness to thé British financiers of that day, the i in 
not be judged apart from the policy of which it x 
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necessaries of life, and the transfer of the ‘taxation, so far as 
possible, to articles of luxury or not of necessity. Between 1860 
and 1900 the Customs duties, reduced on articles of consumption 
(in excess of duties imposed), amounted to 19,250,0001., and in 
the Excise department the similar reductions amounted to 
3,200,0001. In the same period the whole duty on sugar dis- 
appeared, and the duty on tea fell from 2s. 2d. to 6d. per Ib. 
Of these great reductions Ireland got her share, and although the 
share may not have been altogether commensurate with the taxa- 
tion imposed on Ireland, still, the reduction must not be forgotten 
in passing judgment on the increase of the spirit duties in 1852-58. 
The time for increasing the taxation may not have been happily 
chosen, as I am disposed to believe ; but the British Exchequer is 
justified in urging that the Irish nation did morally and physically 
benefit by paying less for its tea and sugar and more for its whisky. 

Since 1870 a great improvement in the condition 
of Ireland has taken place. It is always darkest before 
the dawn, and the Parliamentary inquiry into the taxation 
of Ireland in 1864-65, the Fenian outbreak of 1867, and the 
Reform Act of the same year, which enlarged the electorate in 
the democratic direction, made men pause and ask themselves 
whether all was well with Ireland ; whether, in truth, force was 
the remedy it had been thought to be. That great advocate of 
political freedom and of goodwill among men—John Stuart Mill 
—raised his voice in favour of more considerate treatment of 
Ireland, and the generous and ardent verse of Swinburne en- 
forced the philosopher’s advice. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone himself 
produced the first of the long series of ameliorative measures 
which, proceeding from both the great parties of the State, have 
greatly improved the condition of Ireland. 

The statesmen of both parties who have been instrumental in 
effecting this improvement have deserved and, in growing 
measure, are receiving the gratitude of Ireland; but in that 
gratitude Mr. Gladstone must ever hold the foremost place. For 
to him is due the conversion of the great Liberal party to kindlier 
and saner views on Ireland—views which, more recently, Con- 
servative statesmen haye been able, in some respects, to follow, 
and, in other respects, to improve upon. 

I now come to the finance of the present day, and to illustrate 
my remarks I take the Estimates of the current year, 1911-12. 

_ A few preliminary words may be said as to how a Budget 
Estimate is prepared. Its preparation in each department or 
branch of Government begins with the responsible officer lowest 
m in his particular grade of service. He takes as the basis of 
salculation the actual payment on each head of account for the 
ear ; he considers whether these figures call for increase or 
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decrease, in the light of existing circumstances; and, subject to 
/ any official orders he may have received, he increases or decreases 

them accordingly, or allows them to stand unaltered. He reports 

his conclusions to his official superior in a prescribed form. 

That official superior probably receives several such estimates 

from other subordinates ; and all of these, with his own additions 

or modifications, he combines into a consolidated estimate for his 

charge and forwards it to his official chief. The latter, if not the 

head of a department, goes through a precisely similar process ; 

and, if the head of a department controlled by the Irish Govern- 

ment, he forwards to Dublin Castle a consolidated estimate for | 

his department, modified or unmodified, as his judgment directs. 

The Irish Government, in its turn, scrutinises these departmental 

estimates, and forwards them to the Treasury in Whitehall, with 

such modifications as it may think fit to suggest. 

The Treasury deals with them in a similar manner, and they 

finally see the light of publicity in the Estimates laid before the 

House of Commons and discussed in Committee of Supply, 

where the amounts stated in the estimates are voted in whole or 

in part. With negligible exceptions, they are usually voted with- 
out alteration, for one result of the existing Parliamentary con- 
gestion of business is that no time can be found for the discussion 
of Irish estimates. The money is then nominally available for 
expenditure; but there remains the necessity of convincing the 

Treasury that, though voted by Parliament, the money ought to 

be spent. 
That being the procedure under which the estimates are 
| framed, let us consider the control which the Lord-Lieutenant— 
| that is, the Irish Government—exercises over the expenditure of 
i the money. ' 
l The Irish estimates and votes for the present year, as T make 
out, are fifty-eight in number. An individual description of them 
is not necessary ; it will suffice to gather them into groups. The 
first group embraces the departments and votes under the execu- 
tive control of the Lord-Lieutenant; there are eighteen of 
these, with estimates aggregating 2,359,4511.—two-thirds of 
the expenditure being on the police establishments and lunatic 
asylums. 
The second group comprises the departments which submit 
estimates through the Lord-Lieutenant, but are only partially 
under his control ; they are ten in number, with estimates aggre- as 
gating 2,436 2511. ty 
5 . The third group consists of two departments, the Department _ 

of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, for which the Ch 
Secretary, and not the Lord-Lieutenant, is responsi 
Poeci Districts Board, which controls itself. 
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for these two departments aggregate 456,5191., though I have an 
idea that certain Irish Church surplus funds are not here included. 

The fourth group, consisting of fourteen departments and 
votes, is exempt from all control in Ireland and subject to the 
Treasury in Whitehall. Its estimates aggregate 4,190 ,0551. 

The fifth group consists of the purely Imperial departments 
represented in Ireland, and is under Imperial control. Its esti- 
mates aggregate 1,689,0501. Besides these there are the Irish 
charges on the Consolidated Fund (chiefly for judges’ salaries), 
amounting to 158,5001. ; and finally there is the Local Taxation 
Account, amounting to 1,142,5001., which is managed by the 
Treasury Remembrancer, who is an Imperial officer stationed in 
Ireland, and exempt from Irish control. 

Therefore, it comes to this : the Irish Government has only an 
advisory voice in Irish finance, and controls only one-fifth of the 
money spent in Ireland. Its partial control over the expenditure 
of another fifth is often contested. Over the remaining three-fifths 
it has no control whatever. 

If, then, it be asked, ‘ What is the financial system of the Irish 
Government? ’I can only reply, ‘It has none. The Irish Govern- 
ment is a mere disbursing agency ; and for information as ‘to Irish 
finance you must look, not to Dublin Castle, but to the Treasury 
at Whitehall.’ If, further, it be inquired what has been the 
financial policy of the Imperial Government in regard to Ireland 
since it assumed the responsibility of the Irish Exchequer, my 
answer is : A policy which until recently was directed with a view 
to British interests alone and which paid no regard to the special 
necessities of Ireland—a policy of increased taxation, coupled with 
resistance to Irish demands, or of grudging concession to Irish 
importunity. The hardship on Ireland was intensified by the fact 
that little or nothing of the revenue drawn from her was returned, 
as it is returned in Great Britain, in the shape of the wages and 
profits arising from or attaching to the manifold activities which 
serve the various Departments of State. The only return made 
p to Ireland was in the shape of enhanced salaries or additional 
Government appointments and doles, which do not enrich a 
country, but rather weaken the springs of national self-reliance. 

It is only within the last twenty years that statesmanlike and 
generous views have prevailed in Whitehall on the subject of Trish 
finance. In the Light Railways Act, the Purchase of Land Acts 
(particularly the great Act of 1903), the Local Government Act, 
the Agricultural Department Act, the Labourers’ Acts, the 
Universities Act (although I disagree with the lines which this 
Act has followed, and think that the University College at Galway 
has been shabbily treated), and the Old Age Pension Act in 


its application to Ireland, it must be admitted that financial 
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liberality has gone hand in hand with administrative ability of a 
high order, and the statesmen of both parties to whom these Acts 
are due have already reaped their reward in the improved condition 
of the countty. The pity of it, that all these beneficent Acts, 
except the last mentioned, should be directly or indirectly the 
product of sustained agitation, without which, as five Irishmen out 
of every six believe, they would not have been conceded. 

Much remains to be done by the Imperial Parliament to com- 
plete the land-purchase scheme, on which rests as on bed-rock the 
prosperity and pacification of Ireland. But, apart from land- 
purchase, the time is ripe for that reconstruction and reorganisa- 
tion of Irish government, whereby the Irish people, in full 
subordination to the Imperial Parliament, shall control their ex- 
penditure and direct the administration of their purely local 
affairs in the light of the full knowledge which they alone possess. 

I have lately read speeches by important Unionist statesmen 
urging that no alteration in the framework of Irish government 
was necessary—and that all that Ireland now needed was persist- 
ence in the ameliorative policy of the last twenty years. These 
gentlemen forget that the system, or rather want of system, of 
Trish government has been a bye-word of reproach for a generation 
among intelligent men ; and that no such chaotic jumble of admini- 
strative agencies exists in any country of the world as Ireland 
presents at'the present moment. They appear to believe that the 
growth of a better feeling in Ireland towards Great Britain and 
greater self-reliance or independence among the Irish people are 
positive disqualifications for an extension of self-government. 
They forget that their own leaders—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe—during the Parliamentary debates in February 1905, 
| designated the government of Ireland as a ‘ complicated system ’ 
and ‘ an old-fashioned and complicated organisation.’ They ignore 

the sentiment of nationality to which Ireland has clung during 

seven centuries of suffering and strife. Of the strength and vivi- 
| fying force of that sentiment I know of no better description than 
the following, given by the Prime Minister before a Welsh 
audience a few weeks ago : 


But may I not say with general acceptance that it is the tributaries 
of nationality, kept clean and pure and undefiled, whose confluence has 
| enriched and continues to enrich both in volume and in quantity the 
| central stream of our national life? That seems to me one of the lessons 
| which is most clearly inscribed upon the page of universal history. In 
that ancient country of Greece, from which many of us have derived our 
best inspirations and knowledge, it was the sense of the separate, local, 
individual, and particular communities which was so strong and 
obstinate that it defied, and defied successfully, for centuries all atte 
at incorporation in a united whole. On the other hand, if you look a a 
of the great Imperial organisations of the ancient world, the 
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Empire and the rest, you find the exact contrary. You find the extremities 
sacrificed to the centre, with the result—congestion, atrophy, decay. 


A special contribution, or at any rate one of the special contributions, a 
which we in this country may claim to have made to the solution of a me 5 
secular problem is the reconciliation of sturdy and persistent local inde- p 
pendence with combination for common purposes, loyal in its spirit and T 
united in its activity. ; 

We are now questioning the future, as to what conditions of t 
settlement it will bring forth in connexion with the promised b 
Home Rule Bill. We are all anxious on this point, because the 
financial settlement that may be made must, at all events tl 
potentially, have the element of finality, if our statesmanship is fı 
to be approved by the country. In view of that circumstance, T d 
submit the following suggestions, which may enable Irishmen in li 
particular to appreciate the real bearings and merits of the settle- c 
ment that may be offered to them next year. ir 

An opinion has been expressed in certain quarters that the hi 
only satisfactory settlement of the Irish financial difficulty lies in a 
the grant to Ireland of fiscal autonomy, and in the reduction of s] 
Irish government expenditure. Ireland, it is said, is living on too 
grand a scale : suitable, perhaps, for Great Britain, with her u 
abounding wealth and industry, but not suitable for an agricul- p: 
tural country, neglected in the past. Ireland, we are told, should ti 
free herself from entanglement in British finance, reduce her taxa- b 
tion and order her expenditure on an economical scale. | li 

I agree that there is need for economy in Irish expenditure. | n 
Some of our establishments are maintained on a too lavish scale, le 

while certain other branches of the Administration—I instance 
education and public works—are starved. But, knowing some- a 
thing of the directions in which savings can be made, I desire to >. | P! 
f say emphatically that unless all expenditure on social better- ! Ki 
ment is abandoned and Irish administrative standards are reduced r 


below the English and Scotch level, no such economies can be 


| effected as would suffice to meet from the Irish ‘true’ revenue, xi 
which in 1908-9 stood at 9} millions sterling, the charges of Irish bi 
it government and the outlay which Ireland’s neglected condition | il 
iy calls for. | ia 
It is true that when Land Purchase operations are completed, 
when the congested Districts Board has done its work, and when i 
the condition of the country under the new administration permits aå 

i of a substantial reduction in the cost of the police and the | 
s Judiciary and of some minor official agencies, a saving of one | ik 


and a-half to two millions sterling per annum will be practicable. P 
But many years must pass before all these economies can be 
effected ; and meantime the grant of Home Rule or the devolution 
of large powers to a new government will cause some immediate 
additional expenditure. 
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As to, reduction of taxation and living on a lower scale, let us 
ask ourselves what are the concrete realities behind these fine- 
sounding phrases. ‘The standard of comfort among the Irish 
people is, notoriously, not high but low. The people are refusing 
to live on the existing scale; they want a better, and they are 
getting it since our Land Laws have secured to them the fruits of 
their industry. It is not living on a lower scale that is wanted, 
but on a higher. 

Then as to taxation. Out of the 9} millions sterling forming 
the ‘true’ revenue of Ireland six millions (round figures) come 
from the Customs duties on wine and tobacco, and the Excise 
duties on spirits and beer. The existing consumption of alcoholic 
liquor and tobacco seems to me to be suitable to the social and 
climatic conditions of Ireland. But while I do not advocate an 
increase in the duties on these articles, I believe a decrease would 
have the lamentable effect of increasing consumption, and, I may 
add, diminishing revenue. It is not in that direction that Ireland 
should look for a reduction in taxation. 

The balance of the Irish taxation—3} millions—is made 
up of the Customs duties on tea and sugar, the various 
property taxes, the stamp duties, and the income tax. A reduc- 
tion in the proceeds of the income tax will take place automatically 
by the substitution of tenant purchasers, who are usually not 
liable to the tax, for the landlords who are. And the same result 
may, in connexion with the probate and estate duties and the 
legacies and succession duties, be expected pro tanto to ensue. 

There remain the Customs duties on articles of necessary con- 
sumption ; and as these do not yield more than a million sterling 
per annum, they afford but a slight margin for reduction. In these 
circumstances I suggest that, in a fiscally autonomous Ireland, it 
is not a reduction of taxation that the country would have to look 
to, but rather to an increase. . 

Finally, as to the entanglements of British finance, I would 
say that we have gone through them : we have suffered from them ; 
but we have emerged from the ordeal, and are on the road to happier 
things, under a moderate tariff. While I am in favour of 
conferring on Ireland a large measure of independent financial 
power, as I shall explain in a moment, I would not set about the 
business by isolating her from the Empire, and sacrificing the 
advantages that, through suffering and travail, she has gained. 

But it may be suggested that under a régime of fiscal autonomy 
Ireland could break away from the established tariff, introduce 
Protection, and make the foreigner pay her taxes. On Mae ee. | 
suggestion I have these remarks to make. 
In the fesk place I do not think that, even if Protection we 
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it. This is not the occasion.on which to develop the argument ; 
but in support of my statement I desire to refer to an article on the 
subject in the Economist of the 16th ultimo, which shows that the 
trade of Ireland is such as to hold out no hopes that even from 
successful Protection (if that be thinkable) she could make any 
tangible gain. 

In the next place the demand for fiscal autonomy for Ireland 


` seems to me to ignore the teachings of the past. The possession of 


fiscal autonomy by Grattan’s Parliament was among the chief 
causes—if, indeed, not the chief cause—of that Parliament’s 
extinction. The possession of fiscal autonomy by the Isle of Man 
converted the Isle in the eighteenth century into a depdt of 
smuggling, and led to the withdrawal of its fiscal independence. 
Hedge about the grant of fiscal autonomy to Ireland as you will, by 
precautions and conditions designed to safeguard British trade with 
Ireland, still the situation must produce numberless embarrass- 
ments. It is, in my opinion, idle to expect that Great Britain 
would now permit the growth near the heart of the Empire of any 
commercial system which might in any circumstances conflict with 
her own. Commercial motives have ever been the mainspring of 
British policy ; and a proposal which, in conceivable circumstances,’ 
might place that policy in jeopardy seems to me to stand small 
chance of real lasting approval from the British people, even 
though its immediate acceptance might be a relief to the Imperial 
Treasury. 

Believing, as I do, that no larger measure of Home Rule should 
be granted to Ireland than may at a later hour be suitably conceded 
to the other nationalities forming the United Kingdom, I am 
unable to conceive how under ‘Home Rule All Round’ varying 
fiscal systems could be made compatible with the solidarity of the 
United Kingdom. I am unable to conceive how Ireland, Scot- 
land, or Wales could practice Free Trade towards England, a Free 
Trade country, while they were Protectionist to the rest of the 
world. l 

Again, fiscal autonomy for Ireland, of course, involves the 
exclusion of Ireland from the Imperial Parliament—the Great 
Council of the Empire. In that exclusion I see the fertile source 
of misapprehension, friction, and estrangement, and the lessening 
of that participation by Ireland in the multiform activities of 
Empire from which my country and Great Britain are now reaping 
so many mutual advantages. 

T am an Irishman, anxious to promote the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of Ireland within the Empire; but I say, without 
hesitation, thatif we Irishmen are not to participate in the Imperial 
Parliament, if we are to have no claim, in any circumstances, On 
Great Britain in the future, if the sole badge of our connexion with 


the United Kingdom is to be the obligation of obedience to orders 
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reversing our legislative or administrative action, then, I fear, we 
are preparing for Ireland, in the not far distant future, a path of 
doubt and isolation as thorny as any she has yet trodden. 

Let me suggest one matter of practical business for con- 
sideration. The Imperial Treasury has already advanced to 
Ireland about 60,000,000/. for land-purchase, and it will require 
about twice that amount, or 120,000,000/. more, to complete this 
great measure of appeasement and conciliation—the greatest 
remedial measure by far ever undertaken for the good of Ireland. 
I venture to say that no one who knows Ireland thinks that the re- 
maining 120,000,000/. sterling could be borrowed by Ireland on 
her own responsibility, except on prohibitive terms. If Ireland 
could raise the amount in the open market (which I doubt), she 
could not do so at less than 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. interest; and 
that would mean the cessation of land-purchase, because it would 
not pay tenants, having the Land Act of 1881 to fall back upon for 
reduction of rents, to buy at that price. The land-purchase opera- 
tions must, then, be completed by the Imperial Treasury ; but if 
so, the Imperial Treasury will insist, and properly insist, that the 
British taxpayer shall be free from risks. With Ireland under a 
system of fiscal autonomy, I do not see how that freedom is to be 
secured beyond doubt as it now is. 

The alternstive—and the only alternative—course to fiscal 
autonomy is to leave the imposition and collection of Imperial 
taxation of the United Kingdom, as at present, with the Imperial 
Parliament, but to secure to Treland freedom in administering her 
share of it. That general principle is not inconsistent with a grant 
to Ireland of power to impose subsidiary taxation, if suitable sub- 
jects for it are discovered which do not trench on the sources of 
Imperial revenue; nor, as I shall subsequently show, is it incon- 
sistent with the grant to the Irish Legislature of a power to alter 
the scale of itd, taxation under suitable conditions. I may add 
that this course is also the course most compatible with the prin- 
ciple (which omnium consensi, as I had thought, rules this con- 
troversy) that matters affecting the United Kingdom as a whole 
should be managed by the Imperial Parliament, matters of purely 
Trish concern being managed by Ireland. 

Assuming, then, that the imposition and collection of the taxes 
continues to be made by the Imperial Parliament for the United 


belongs to Ireland? and What powers of financial administration 
and control should be delegated to Ireland in respect of that share? 
It is now alleged by the Unionist Party that Ireland can no | 
pay her way, that she has become a pensioner on Great Bri 
bounty ; and that British generosity in this respect is bei 
taxed. The fact that the Trish ‘ true ’ revenue Go not a 
Vor. LXXI—No. 419 
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suffice to meet all charges debited to Ireland is made the ground 
for asserting that Home Rule for Ireland is a financial impos- 
sibility. 

My answer to that assertion is this : It proceeds on a radically 
false interpretation of Ireland’s financial rights as an integral part 
of the. United Kingdom under the Act of Union, which no one 
proposes to repeal. 

Allowing it to be true that the revenue from Ireland is now 
insufficient to meet the Irish expenditure, and that, at the present 
time, Great Britain makes good the difference, I must still deny 
that Great Britain, in making good the deficit, does anything 
more than she is bound to do under the terms of the Act of 
Union. As I have already stated, the conditions of the Act are not 
unilateral but bilateral. Under the Act indiscriminate taxation 
goes hand in hand with indiscriminate expenditure in both 
countries. If England imposes indiscriminate taxation on Ireland, 
as she does, Ireland has the right to claim indiscriminate expendi- 
ture. The proceeds of Irish and British taxation flow into one 
Consolidated Fund ; and the claims on that fund of each part of 
the United Kingdom are not limited by that part’s contributions 
to it, or by geographical considerations. They are limited only 
by that part’s necessities, and by the capacity of the fund to 
satisfy them, consistently with meeting the necessities of the 
other parts. 

I have already referred to the payments by Ireland to Great 
Britain between 1801 and 1817. From 1817 up to date the con- 
tributions of Ireland to the joint account (as shown in Parliamen- 
tary White Paper, Cd. 221, of 1911) are stated at 325 ,000,0001. 
sterling, or an average of about 4,000,0001. per annum, an average 
which till recent years exceeded one-half of the annual revenue. 
I cite these figures to show that, apart from any rights claimable 
under the Act of Union, Ireland has strong reasons for claiming 
considerate treatment in any settlement to be now made. I 
might strengthen this claim by mentioning in detail the irre- 
mediable injury inflicted on Ireland by the British legislative and 
administrative action of the eighteenth century, whereby Irish 
industries and trade were deliberately destroyed in the commercial 
interests of Great Britain. But I content myself with a mere 
- reference to these unhappy incidents, and rest my present argu- 
ment on the terms of the Act of Union itself. Under these terms 
Ireland’s legal and constitutional claim on the revenues of the- 
United Kingdom is not limited to the portion of these revenues 
contributed by Ireland. Ireland in the past has suffered grievously 
from indiscriminate taxation as well as from over-taxation, and as 
benefits from indiscriminate expenditure have now begun to accrue 
to her, it would ill become Great Britain to deny her obligations 
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towards Ireland or to cast off the stippliant without full and proper 
compensation. Any settlement of the Irish financial question 
which would proceed on the basis of limiting Ireland strictly to 
her existing contributions to the Consolidated Fund will not be a 
fair and just settlement. 

Observing this effect of the growth of the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, some politicians advise Great Britain to ‘cut 
her losses.’ They do not say how this is to be done; but if it be 
by granting to Ireland fiscal autonomy, and presumably restricting 
her to the true revenues derived from within her shores, then, I 
submit, the advice needs to be reconsidered. ‘ Social betterment,’ 
if applied by Parliament to one part of the United Kingdom, 
cannot be withheld from another part in equal measure. ‘The 
‘Equivalent Grant,’ too, is still in the administrative vocabulary. 
In these circumstances the grant of fiscal autonomy to Ireland 
might be ‘ good business’ for the time, as saving Great Britain 
from loss, and enabling Ireland to lead what her people are said 
to want—the Simple Life. But in the long run it would not 
be to the advantage of either country. 

The counsel I would venture to give my countrymen is this : 
‘Do not, at this critical moment of your country’s fortune, give 
up the substance for the shadow; do not be led astray by the 
‘“ will-o’-the-wisp’’ of political analogies or the illusions of 
patriotic sentiment from the solid ground of the rights you have 
won, and the favourable conditions to which, as part of the great 
democracy of the United Kingdom, you have gained access. 
That will be the best Ireland for you and for the Empire which 
secures to you the management of Ireland’s domestic affairs 
within the Empire, with funds adequate to Ireland’s needs, 
and growing with the Empire’s prosperity. , This can only be 
done by maintaining one uniform financial system for the United 
Kingdom, under which capital will rest secure, and commerce 
will be safe from novel experiments. Above all, do not be per- 
suaded into thinking that Great Britain can guarantee to Ireland 
the fiscal or commercial independence which she yielded once 
before in a moment of weakness, only to take back when she felt 
herself strong. In the future, as in the past, circumstances may 
be too strong for any guarantee.’ 

The last points I shall submit for consideration are the sources 
from which should come the money to form what I will call the - 
Trish Consolidated Fund. 

I advocated in connexion with the Irish Council Bill whi 
our Indian Empire, is called the Contract System of 
Settlement. That system consists, in essence, of two pr 
First, the ascertainment, in the way I have indicated 
nexion with the preparation of Budget Estimates, of 
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necessary to meet the ordinary expenses of the Irish Government 
in a normal year, based on past experience ; the addition to that 
sum of an amount estimated as sufficient to meet abnormal 
expenditure that frequently is necessary within the year but 
cannot be foreseen ; the addition of a further sum for expenditure 
on public works and general betterment ; and, finally, the addition 
of a sufficient balance to go on with. Secondly, an undertaking 
by the Irish Government to administer Ireland for a fixed period 
(say, fifteen years) in consideration of the annual payment of the 
sum so fixed, the Irish Government being granted the power of 
effecting economies when it could, and spending the money 
saved as it seemed to it to be best. During the period of the 
contract there was to be no interference with the financial free- 
dom of the Irish Government, but yearly accounts were to be 
submitted to the Auditor-General or the Accounts Committee 
of the House of Commons. At the end of the contract period 
a new contract would be made on the same principles, but in 
the light of the circumstances of the later time. 

The Irish Council Bill was framed in very unpromising 
circumstances of Parliamentary possibility, all of which have 
been altered by those amazing occurrences which ended in the 
Parliament Act. Itis, I think, very doubtful that such a contract 
system as I have outlined would, in existing conditions, be accept- 
able to the Irish people. While I continue to think that a scheme 
of the kind, if worked with mutual goodwill, would make for the 
solidarity of: the United Kingdom, would enable Ireland to share 
in the growing prosperity of Great Britain, and would work in 
admirably with the policy of ‘Home Rule all round,’ I am bound 
to admit that Ireland seems to want a settlement which shall be 
more automatic and less disputatious. 

Speaking in the Belfast University in February last, I sug- 
gested, as one of the bases of a settlement of this question, the 
payment into the Irish Treasury (to be created afresh) of the Irish 
revenues “as collected.’ I made that suggestion on the assump- 
tion that the Irish revenues ‘as collected’ exceeded the Irish 
‘true ` revenue by about two to two and a half millions sterling 
annually. But reading between the lines of the Prime Minister’s 
answer to Sir Edward Carson in the House of Commons on the | 
ith of November last, I infer that the Government, if they adopt 
; the principle of differentiating Irish from British revenues, will i 
= adhere to the ‘true’ revenue, as contradistinguished from the | 
= revenue ‘as collected,’ as the proper basis of a settlement. Itake _ l 5 
no exception to that decision ; but it necessarily requires me to 
make a modification in the character of the alternative settlement 
which I ventured to suggest to my audience at Belfast. 

The settlement which I would now propose for acceptance, as 
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being as automatic and as little disputatious as the conditions 
permit, is this : 

(1) Creation of an official organisation for registering the 
movement to and fro of trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
particularly of trade in dutiable commodities, in order that the 
‘true’ revenue of Ireland may be determined annually with 
accuracy and precision ; 

(2) Payment into the Irish Treasury of the ‘true’ Irish 
revenue so determined, less cost of collection. I contemplate that 
the British Treasury will continue to collect, as now, the Irish 
Land Purchase Annuities and Sinking Fund. But if, for any 
reason, it be considered desirable to transfer to Ireland the collec- 
tion in whole or part of these debts, then the Treasury should be 
competent to deduct from the Irish revenue, in transit to the Irish 
Treasury, a sum equivalent to the debts transferred in order to 
meet the interest on the Land Stock and provide the Sinking 
Fund. 

(3) Ascertainment of the total charges on the Irish Govern- 
ment as created by the Imperial Government prior to a fixed date, 
and assignment to Ireland by the Imperial Treasury of funds to 
make good any difference between the Irish revenue and the 
charges as aforesaid, and to aid Ireland in establishing a sound 
system of finance. Revision of this assignment from time to time. 

(4) Continuation of-Ireland’s existing right to share in the 
growing revenues of the United Kingdom, or the grant of suitable 
compensation for the extinction of this right. 

In this connexion I would suggest for consideration the 
purchase of the Irish Railways by the Imperial Parliament (as 
recommended by the late Sir Charles Scotter’s Committeé), and 
their transfer to Ireland for management and appropriation of 
the profits for Irish purposes. 

(5) Fixation, by a joint Committee of the Irish and Imperial 
Parliaments, of Ireland’s contribution to Imperial purposes—such 
contribution to be a percentage on Ireland’s ‘ true ’ revenue, liable 
to revision at the end of a fixed term of years. As such contribu- 
tion would have to be met from savings or additional taxation, or 
both, a reasonable period should be allowed to Ireland to effect 
such savings and arrange for each additional taxation before the 
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than at present to the English lel. _~ 
(7) The recognition of Irel hd’s right to manage 
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in her own way, to effect economies in her public expenditure 
(with due consideration for vested interests), and to employ the 
money saved, either in meeting her obligations or in establishing 
her financial system on a sound and economical basis, or for useful 
public purposes, or in the reduction of taxation in the way I shall 
presently describe. 

(8) The grant to Ireland of the right to impose subsidiary 
taxation, not trenching on the sources of the Imperial revenues, 

(9) The recognition of Ireland’s right ‘to make use (subject to 
suitable conditions to be imposed by the British Treasury Board) 
of the credit of the United Kingdom in borrowing money to be 
advanced on loan to individuals, or firms, or public bodies, for land 
improvement and similar useful purposes. 

All these suggestions are, I think, sufficiently self-explanatory 
with the exception of the seventh, which would confer on Ireland 
the right to alter Imperial taxation in certain circumstances. 
This suggestion I derive from the Isle of Man legislation. 

The revenue of the Isle of Man is almost entirely derived 
from Sea Customs; and the Customs are administered as a part 
of the Imperial Customs Department. The rates of duty are, 
therefore, fixed by the Imperial Parliament, but to that general 
rule there is one exception provided by the Isle of Man (Gustoms) 
Act of 1887 (Vict. 50, Ch. 5). 

The object of this Act is to enable the Manx Legislature to 
effect quickly a change in the Customs tariff without removing 
from the Imperial Parliament its ultimate control over it. A 
resolution of the Court-of Tynwald, either lowering or raising 
Customs duties, has, if agreed to by the Treasury, full effect for 
six months from the date of the resolution, and, if the Imperial 
Parliament is then in session, until the end of the then current 
Session of Parliament. But unless the resolution is confirmed by 


_ Parliament it ceases to have statutory effect at the end of the 


period. 


Now, it seems to me that in this provision of the Isle of Man 
(Customs) Act we have a precedent which may well be considered 


- in the legislation which is impending for Ireland. A favourite 
argument of those who favour fiscal autonomy bears upon the — 


necessity of furnishing Ireland with some means of reducing taxa- 
ton when financial circumstances permit of that being done. If 
we can devise a means short of fiscal autonomy by which this end 
can be attained, we shall have made some way towards meeting 
our opponents. No question of protective duties could arise, and 
the fiscal interests of Great Britain could not suffer, inasmuch as 


the revenues accruing in Ireland would, under the scheme, be 


directed to Irish purposes alone. 
Tn the case of the Irish Legislature, which would be a more 
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important body than the Tynwald Court, important though Tyn- 
wald is, it ought to be possible to dispense with any statutory 
recognition of the preliminary intervention of the Treasury, 
remembering that the Crown would possess a plenary power of 
veto on Acts of the Irish Legislature; but that is a matter of 
detail. In any case, Ireland would have the power of altering 
taxation imposed by herself, and, in years of surplus revenues, of 
making grants in relief of local rates ; which, in itself, is not an 
ineffective, though it may be an indirect, way of relieving the 
pressure of taxation upon an agricultural people. 

Tn conclusion I desire to express my earnest hope that, in the 
impending legislation, the completion of Land Purchase will not 
be lost sight of. It is a great Imperial question, and should be 
dealt with in an Imperial spirit. Urgent as I regard the necessity, 
in the interests of the United Kingdom, for reform in the system 
and methods of Irish government, not less urgent in the same 
interests is the necessity for completing the work which was carried 
so near completion by Mr. Wyndham’s great Act of 1903. So far 
as Land Purchase has gone, it has created an industrious and loyal 
peasant proprietary, while it has imbued the former landlords, now 
living in their ancestral homes with much spare time on their 
hands, with a sincere wish to take their part in Irish polities, and 
co-operate with their neighbours for the good of their common 
country. It would, in my judgment, be treason to the Empire 
to impede, still more to hinder, the fulfilment of this fraternal 
wish. 


MacDOoONNELL OF SWINFORD. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


ITS PROBLEMS, RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION 


A LITTLE book recently published by Mr. R. C. Witt, of the 
National Art-Collections Fund,’ conveniently sums up a good deal 
of discussion on such topics as the drain of art treasures from this 
country and possible remedies ; the relation of Gallery directors to 
their boards ; that of one museum to another ; that of the nation to 
them all. The National Art-Collections Fund, in its eight years 
of existence, has not only done much in acquisition, but as a 
common centre for the managers and friends of our collections 
it has become an organ for thinking ahead upon the problems 
enumerated above. Its deputations to ministers have formulated 
certain demands; its annual meetings, as well as the National 
Loan Exhibitions, have been occasions on which individual 
ministers and trustees have made important declarations of 
approval. The cordial relations that have grown up between the 
Fund and the directors and boards of collections like the British 
Museum and National Gallery will make these last the readier to 
listen to suggestions coming from a secretary of the Fund; and 
one may hope that the moment has come when reasonable changes 
will be welcomed and promoted from within as well as without. 
I propose to treat briefly here the most pressing questions opened 
up by Mr. Witt, those connected with the National Gallery, and 
to carry the discussion a little further, believing that friendly 
suggestions from one who has had to consider the subject both 
as a critic and as an official will not be resented. I will take for 
granted that Mr. Witt’s book has been read. 


THE DRAIN OF ART TREASURES 


Mr. Witt considers, and very properly dismisses, some of the 
remedies that have been proposed. A ‘Pacca Law’ like the 
Italian is a tyranny that the English Parliament is unlikely to 
set up, and its costly machinery would be defeated by cunning 
evasion. A mere tax upon exports would not stop the drain, and 
the funds provided by it for purchase would be acquired too late. 


1 The Nation and its Art Treasures. By Robert C. Witt. Heinemann, 1911. 
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A tax on sales, though useful, would not provide enough. All 
) these devices presuppose a long period of operation ; whereas the 
battle for the possession of our diminishing treasure is going to 
be short and sharp, and is already half-decided. The battle is 
between a well-known group of bottomless purses on the other 
side of the Atlantic in the first rank, and in the second the 
greater activity and in some cases greater resources of foreign 
and colonial galleries—these on one side, and on the side of our 
picture galleries inadequate means and methods fitted for easier 
times. The bottomless purses are a ‘function’ of the protective 
system of a vast and. wealthy continent; fortunes there have 
reached a wicked scale that throws into the shade the old- 
fashioned fortunes of the holders of our treasures: the ratio is 
that of London houses to New York sky-scrapers. There is small 
probability that this difference of scale will be altered in our 
favour. If Protection were introduced in England it might 
indeed raise the fortunes of the new trust magnates to the higher 
grade that certain practical monopolies at present reach; but 
the scale could never rival the American, because it is too late 
to attempt to bring our dependencies within a Customs-ring. 
The pull given by this enormous difference of scale in private 
fortunes was not at first realised, and when six years ago 45,0001. 
was demanded as the ransom of the Rokeby Velazquez, people 
could not believe that the price was a natural one in the new 
market, and not the result of some nefarious rigging by the 
dealers. Since then the pace has grown hotter, and the Lans- 
downe ‘ Mill” was lost the other day at double the price. 

Is this taste, so rapidly developed by American millionaires, a 
passing fashion? Possibly it is; perhaps the millionaire of the 
future will find it more interesting as well as more adven- 
| turous to spend his money upon native and contemporary art. 
When it has outgrown the silly craze for imitating or importing 
ancient European buildings, a country that has already produced 
some excellent architecture may produce painters and craftsmen 
worthy of the new buildings. Or a financial crisis that in a 
sudden shrinkage of values and credit leaves these fabulously 
wealthy men for the moment without a penny of ready-money 
might check buying and lead to selling. But the probabilities 
are that in a few years the clearance of our available treasures 
| will be complete, and that before a revolution of fortune breaks 
l up the American private collections, these will have been made 
| over by gift or bequest to public galleries. Nor are the American 
i millionaires, though the most formidable, our only competitors. 
The galleries of America, of the Continent, and even of o 
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richly furnished with friends. The regular resourcesin some cases 
are greater, and are growing. Thus the gallery of Melbourne, 

by the single endowment of the Felton Bequest in 1904, obtained 
240, 0001. ; all the invested funds of the National Gallery were a 
year ago 185,8721.,? and its yearly grant from the State of 50001. 

would have to be e by twenty to buy at present prices 
a single first-rate and well-known picture. Lord Curzon and Sir 
Edgar Vincent, trustees of the Gallery, suggested lately an in- 
creased grant of 25,0001. or 50,0001. But this sum, handsome 
as a regular grant, would not meet the case of pictures like the 
Bridgewater and Temple Newsam Titians, the Iveagh Rembrandt, 
the Velazquez portraits at Apsley and Devonshire Houses, or 
Rothschild Gainsboroughs, if (which Heaven forfend !) they ever 
were to come into the market. If we are to fight for things 
approaching these in value it can only be done by opening a credit 
of at least a million, to be drawn upon when the necessity arises. 
Some part might be provided by private subscription, and King 


Edward and his present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, pointed : 


the way by their contributions to a ‘ Reserve’ in the hands of the 
National Art-Collections Fund; but such effort could only be 
expected when the Treasury had played its part; the need is too 
great and too immediate for private action only. We cannot, of 
course, dream of keeping everything ; we cannot keep even a very 
great deal ; but a short list of what might be regarded as ‘ national 
heirlooms’ has been drawn up by the Fund, and is at the disposal 
of the Government. Besides the things on such a list there do turn 
up from time to time out of the wonderful stores of the country 
pictures and objects that have escaped the scrutiny of Mr. Herbert 
Cook and his colleagues. For example, last summer the Abdy 
Collection, withdrawn for years from the knowledge of collectors, 
came up for sale at Christie’s. Beside the Botticellis there 
, appeared a picture identified by Sir Claude Phillips as a 
Carpaccio, but of a different rank from any Carpaccio hitherto 
known, more intense in its trance of religious awe and passion 
than all but the best of Bellini or Mantegna. Beside it the 
Carlisle Mabuse i is a piece of cold-hearted, capable picture-making. 
The Fund was represented at the sale with all the money that 
could be ventured at short notice ; but even at a few days’ warning 
the bidding rose to 12,5001., and the picture eventually went to 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
Such is the emergency, which should be considered and dealt 
with quite apart from the ordinary activities either of the National 
Gallery orof the Fund. It is not a question of a perpetual burden 


on the Budget, but of the defence of a limited: number of things’ 


` against a sudden and overwhelming attack during a few critical 
2 Since reduced by part-purchase of the Mabuse. 
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years. I pass now from the general situation to consider the 
{ system with which the National Gallery confronts its competitors, 
i become so much more numerous, active, and efficient. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
r The National Gallery, of which the Tate Gallery is a branch, 
a is controlled by a Director and a Board of Trustees, numbering 
; at present ten. This Board is of the old-fashioned type, consisting 
of territorial magnates and men of wealth or leading position in 
public affairs, all of them in some degree interested in art, and 
possessed of art collections, inherited or acquired. Few of them 
—with notable exceptions, like Mr. Heseltine—would be 
described as connoisseurs or experts in the field of painting 
covered by the collections of the National Gallery ; the Board was 
evidently intended to mediate between expert views, represented 

by the Director, and the interests of the public; it might be 
described as a House of Lords revising his proposals. The ordinary 
meetings of the Board are monthly, except in vacation time. The 
direction of the affairs of the Gallery is very closely in its hands, 

and in particular the most difficult and delicate business, that of 
acquiring new pictures. The exercise of its powers has varied. 

Sir Frederic Burton gained so much authority during his term 

of office that he was in fact as well as in name Director. Since 

his time the Director’s powers have become limited in practice 

as in theory to bringing up proposed purchases for the decision 

of the Board, on which he has a vote. He can deal in a summary 

way with the rejection of unimportant offers of gift or sale. He 

has larger powers in the hanging of pictures and their conserva- 

tion, and the preparation and revision of catalogues is left to him. 

The remaining officers at Trafalgar Square are a Keeper and 

| Clerk. The Keeper is also Accounting Officer for the two galleries 
_ and Secretary to the Board ; his main duties beyond these are to 
deal with the routine business of administration and with visits 
and inquiries of an ordinary character.” The duties of the Keeper 
of the Tate Gallery, under whom is a clerk, are in theory of the 
| same routine character ; but, owing to the distance between the 
l galleries and the absorption of the Director in the constant 
business at Trafalgar Square, he has come to take over, for his 
gallery, the greater part of the Director’s functions, except where 
the Board is concerned. The Director's time is absorbed by the 
innumerable visits he must pay or receive dealing with pictures 
that are in the market or may come into it, by journeys he must 
. undertake, by correspondence on these subjects, or by visits and — 
3 The subordinate officials are formally at the disposal of the Board 


duties that may be assigned to them, and in the stress of late years, i 
period when there was no Director, the staff has had to play a labo 
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letters on points connected with the existing collection. Problems 
of re-hanging are raised by every addition to the collection, and its 
rapid growth of late years and the extension of the buildings have 
made further claims on his time and strength. 
The system outlined above will obviously depend for smooth 
and efficient working on the degree in which the Director can 
command the confidence of his Board and can induce its different 
members—not all of whom are likely to be in favour of any one 
proposal—to sink their individual preferences in deference to his 
conviction. If he does not thus succeed, the system will easily 
lead to friction, or even complete stoppage, in the work of the 
machine; and a Director, otherwise competent, who lacks diplo- 
matic and persuasive powers will be at a disadvantage ; the need 
for such persuasion will double, in any case, his anxieties. Even 
in the most fortunate case, the system evidently is contrived 
rather to check the mistakes of a fallible Director than to aid the 
efforts of a competent. The decisions of a committee, when the 
members give full play to their individual views, will approach 
unanimity in exact proportion to the insignificance of the problem 
debated, and will tend to compromise, fatal in art. Pictures of 
middling character or of thoroughly accepted character will easily 
command support; pictures of strong character, sometimes called 
‘ugly,’ will arouse the enthusiasm of some members, the dislike 
of others. The ‘ugly’ in this sense is the purgatorio of the 
beautiful, the ‘pretty’ is its inferno; and the disputed beauty 
that issues from the test is the rarest, but the least likely to win 
through a committee. 

Suppose, once more, that the Director, by the loyal and self- 
suppressing support of his Board, overcomes the vices inherent 
in the committee system, there still remains the serious defect 
that where a meeting of the Board and debate must be the pre- 
liminary to action, he may be unable to act quickly enough to 
secure his picture. He cannot, when he suddenly finds a master- 
piece in the sale-room, bid ‘without instructions, unless by the 
intermediary of a friendly dealer, who is prepared to risk having 
the picture left upon his hands. He cannot go through what, 
in many cases, must be the long and intricate ‘stalking’ Or 
‘playing ` of a picture, because when the time for striking comes 
he dare not commit himself. Dr. Bode has got round this diffi- 
culty to a certain extent by the help of a group of collectors, who 
-are only too glad to acquire objects that his Gallery is unable or 
unwilling to purchase ; but German collectors are at present buyers 
in the market; English owners, even trustees of the Gallery, 
have been forced to become vendors. 


We have not yet come to an end of the difficulties. The 


immediate business before the Trustees at the monthly boards is 
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ts more than sufficient to occupy their time : there is little left either 
yve for thinking ahead or for scheming ahead. I mean that the action 


of a committee of busy men is bound to be from hand to mouth, 
th concerned with the immediate proposals brought before it by the 
vicissitudes of the market. Its members are for the most part 


i: otherwise occupied between the meetings, and proposals come to 
ne them without preparation. The consideration of general policy 
ne is likely, in these circumstances, to suffer neglect, the question 
ly of the directions and the proportion in which expenditure is desir- 
i able, the looking far ahead for probable events ; so that when some 
B capital occasion comes, the funds may be already exhausted by 
temptations that might have been resisted. For the Director, 
ed too, there will be the temptation of limiting his policy to what an 
on incalculable Board will most easily be brought to endorse. 
ed These considerations are not merely the easy criticism that 
he comes toan outsider. They represent the views of men among the 
he Trustees who have given prolonged thought to the problem. No 
ch one gave more time and care to his duties as trustee than the late 
m Lord Carlisle. He was senior trustee for many years ; he was con- 
of stant in his visits to the two galleries, and to balance his own 
ly strong prepossessions he followed very closely the critical move- 
ed ments of the time. I had many discussions with him on this sub- 
ke ject. He felt that the responsibility now assumed by the Trustees 
he made it difficult for any one of them to yield his judgment ; but he 
ty was convinced that the right thing was for a competent Director’s 
Ma views to prevail, and again and again he did magnanimously waive 
| his own prejudice when he thought there was a fair case made out 
Jf- for his view not being on a reasonable forecast that of eternity, or, 
ne a let us say, that of a Board of Trustees twenty years hence. 
ct | Difficulties become, of course, intensified the nearer one ap- 
a | proaches the debatable land of modern art, and the direction of the 
to National Gallery has evidently avoided as much as possible this 
a thorny region. I will speak presently of the English school, but the 
hea dearth of modern painting in the National Gallery is much more 
ng | serious in the case of the foreign schools or rather school, for modern 
b painting, with few exceptions, is French or English. I have 
on al called the system of the Board, not by way of blame, an ‘old- 
Cai fashioned’ one, and it is so in this further sense that the choice 
f- | of trustees, so far as it has depended on their being collectors 
ao | or inheritors of pictures, has had in view the older schools. This 
onal seems to call for correction. The representation of our own 
3 g eighteenth century since Hogarth has chiefly depended upon gifts ; 
| | „ the French eighteenth century has hardly been represented at all, 
og and it was only the wonderful windfall of the Wallace bequest 
Ke that filled an obvious blank. The French nineteenth century was 


also unrepresented till first the Edwards gift and then the Salting — 
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gave us examples of Fantin and Bonvin, of Corot, Daubigny and 
others of the Barbizon school. Millet is represented only in hig 
‘flowery period,’ Daumier not at all. The school that followed 
is entirely unrepresented. Ricard and Monticelli, Courbet and 
Manet, Degas, Monet and Renoir, to go no further, are entirely 
absent, and the most pressing problem for a Director of the 
Gallery, apart from the ‘ransom’ of Old Masters, is to secure 
that the splendid record of painting in the nineteenth century 
shall not be for ever wanting at Trafalgar Square. A waiting 
policy would be advisable if by waiting the pictures could be 
obtained; but this is not so. A few years ago the pick of the 
work of a Manet or Whistler might have been obtained for a few 
hundred pounds by a foreseeing purchaser; now if is almost all 
absorbed by American or foreign collections; the time for pur- 
chase is nearly past. What can be done, however, by a compe- 
tent man, free to use his knowledge and taste, has been demon- 
strated by Sir Hugh Lane in the galleries of modern art at Dublin 
and Johannesburg. “On this modern ground the system of the 
National Gallery, so successful in less strenuous times with the 
older schools, has manifestly failed. 


MODIFICATIONS SUGGESTED 


The disadvantages I have enumerated will be readily granted, 
but the question will be asked, What evidence is there that any 
modification of the system will be more efficient as well as easy 
in its action? The success of Sir Frederic Burton might be pointed 
to in reply, but an exception is not a system, and it will be 
better to shift the discussion to a wider field. There are two 
national collections whose scope is immensely wider than that of 
the National Gallery—namely, the British Museum and Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The second has been subject to recent 
changes of government, and is therefore not-available for com- 
parison ; the first is under the general control of a body of trustees 
of the same type as that of the National Gallery. Their relation 
to the business of the Museum is in theory the same, but not in 
practice. The Keepers of the various departments have much 
greater authority ; the proposals they make for purchase are rarely 
challenged by the Board. Its members would properly shrink from 
pitting their knowledge and judgment against those of the Keeper 


of Egyptian or Greek antiquities, of Mediæval, of Renaissance,, 


or of Oriental art. It may be objected that there is a difference 
between a museum of antiquities and a gallery of paintings, where 
the leading consideration is the beauty of the acquisitions, not 
their value as illustrations of the history of art and manners. 


There is some difference, but it cannot be said that the ideals of 
the National Gallery really vary much from those that go to the — 
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making of a collection of Greek antiquities or that of prints. And 


es the departments of the British Museum are so well managed, 
ed their Keepers have so high a reputation in Europe, that we may 
ng well ask what is the secret of their success. ‘The comparative 
ly freedom of the Keepers is no doubt partly due to the fact 
Re that the field of painting is the only one on which the average 
Ire member of a Board would be ready to back his opinion against 
1y a Director’s. But there can be little doubt that the real source 
ng of authority lies in the training received by the assistants in the 
be ` departments, who actively aid the Keeper and become qualified in 
he their turn to act as heads. Take the department that has most 
eW analogies with the National Gallery. There the Keeper of Prints 
all and Drawings, Sir Sidney Colvin, has under him several assistants 
ar- who have come in young from the universities, who learn the 
Je- field thoroughly, are engaged in research and catalogue work, 
N- take each of them a special branch of the work, and are encouraged 
lin to write on the subjects of their study. Thus in Mr. Campbell 
he Dodgson, Mr. Binyon and Mr. Hind we have three men known 
he to the world of art for the work they have done, and all prepared 
by their training to pass to a position of greater independence, 
as Mr. Cust passed to the National Portrait Gallery, where his 
assistant was of the British Museum type. The collection at 
d, the Print Room justifies the confidence reposed in the Keeper ; 
ny modern as well as ancient art is fully represented; a Méryon, a 
sy Whistler, a Legros, a Strang and a John are found as a matter 
ed of course in their due place, as well as Mantegna and Marc Antonio, 
be | Diirer and Rembrandt. 
70 The case is different at the National Gallery. There is no 
Of regular school of training for Directors, though the present Director 
niet had the advantage of preliminary experience at the Tate. There 
nt are no departmental assistants ; each Director, as he comes, may 
wae be inexperienced in museum work, and untried in judgment. He 
as has therefore, till he wins it, no authority, and the result is that 
aa | tho Board cautiously reserves its powers and takes the place of 


a Director. Looking back over past history Trustees remember 
ha cases of artists of repute who proved mere amateurs at this busi- 
| ness, and their instinct, as a Board, must be to guard against 


` 


ly blunders rather than to play for the sporting chance of successes. 

a The cure for such a state of things is to put future Directors in the 

Jer way of training by passing them through minor posts. Instead of 
cer appointing a Keeper and Clerk under the Director for the purely 

ice business side of the administration when new appointments come — 
ore _ to be made, at least two Keepers or assistant-directors should be 

308 appointed, chosen for their interest in, and knowledge of art, to” 
a 4 The schooling of candidates for such posts would farnish the Sla 

a fessors at Oxford and Cambridge with definite work. PSS: 
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which should be added some technical practice in painting and 
in the processes of cleaning and varnishing pictures. They 
should be encouraged to write upon their subject, because that is 
one of the best ways of learning it, will raise the level of 
criticism, and will supplement their income. The field of paint- 
ing, moreover, is so wide that it requires such subdivision. If 
the Director takes Italian art as specially his province, one Keeper 
might be responsible for German, Flemish and Dutch, another for 
Spanish, French and modern art, or this order might be reversed, 
Incidentally this would help to solve the very pressing problem 
of a supply of curators for provincial galleries. With notable 
exceptions, the status of these men with their committees is at 
present a mean one, because they have no special-training know- 
ledge or taste to give them authority. The accountancy and 
business of the galleries need raise no difficulty. It could be 
learned by any intelligent man in a few days, and one such clerk 
could manage the financial business of the two galleries. He 
should also be qualified in shorthand and typewriting to aid the 
Director with his heavy correspondence. 

Such a rearrangement, by dividing the duties of the present 
Keeper, need cost little more than at present, and would, I believe, 
secure efficiency, continuity and authority in the future direc- 
tion of the National Gallery. Under it the present dependent 
position of the Director would insensibly be changed for 
one of greater freedom, while the Board would fall back into the 
position of general control at present exercised by the Board at the 
British Museum. In the remoter future there would be many 
advantages in uniting the National and other picture galleries and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum under one Board, along with the 
British Museum. The present awkward overlapping of collections 
and the duplicating of keepers would be avoided, and there would 
be a possibility of interchange between the collections, greatly to 
the advantage of their arrangement. The natural accompaniment 
of such co-ordination would be the creation of a Ministry of the 
Fine Arts to represent the Museums in Parliament. 

On one point I am opposed to Mr. Witt’s and, perhaps, to the — 
general view in the matter of the Trustees; I mean the proposal i 
to add to or substitute for the present Board a number of experts. 

l 


The position of a Director, however difficult under the present 
system, would be intolerable, controlled by the votes of riva 
authorities on his own subject. The proper relation of such 
experts to the Director is that of a consultative group (nob com- 
mittee) to any one of whom he may apply for a confidential opinion — 
when a picture is before him, and it would bò an excellent thing, 
and would strengthen the administration, if some honorary title | 
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cy a were applied to the chosen advisers, such as ‘ Associate of the 
is National Gallery.’ Many willing helpers might be named who 
of would take their place on this list, not excluding dealers, who are 
nt- ready, to an extent not realised, to aid the Gallery with their know- 
If ledge and experience. The part of the Board, as I see it, would be 
per to demand from the Director at the beginning of each year a report 
for ai- setting out his programme, apart from emergencies, a programme 
ed. drawn ùp in consultation with his colleagues ; to be obliged to draw 
əm up and discuss such a programme would clarify his own ideas 
ble and test their soundness. The programme laid down, with any 
at comments the Board chose to minute upon it, the Director would 
we be empowered to carry it out as far as possible, reporting progress 
nd to the Board at the interim mectings, and obtaining from it the 
ia support in his negotiations that influential people are able to 
ie afford. Nothing short of a four-fifths’ majority of the whole Board 
He should be sufficient to veto a Director’s proposals. In face of such 
To a vote on a serious question the Director ought to resign. The 
way of freedom and responsibility is for the Director the way of 
efficiency. 
ent $ 
ve, 3 THE TATE GALLERY 
G | The Tate Gallery is officially described as ‘The National 
ent Gallery, British Art,’ and in its entrance-hall are statues of 
for Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie and Flaxman. It very imper- 
the fectly answers to this title and promise. There is nothing in it 
the | by Reynolds or Gainsborough or Flaxman, and the bulk of the 
any collection, till the other day when the greater part of the Turner 
mnd Bequest was installed, dated from the second half of the nineteenth 
the century. The title has other defects; no one, from a trustee to a 
ons | cabman, will ever use it colloquially, and it is ungracious, because 
ud | it obscures the origin of the Gallery in Sir Henry Tate’s gene- 
rto | rosity ; it also invites confusion with the old ‘ National Gallery of 
ent | British Art "In what was once comfortably called the South Ken- 
the | sington Museum. The reason for the official title is that the Tate 
| Gallery is part-of the National Gallery, pictures of the English 
the | school being transferable from one to the other. The transfer of 
sal Turner’s pictures was, one may hope, the beginning of a greater 
rts. | change. Turner remains at Trafalgar Square sufficiently to secure 


ent his plaice in the world’s history of painting ; till the transfer was 


val effected he was there out of proportion even to that place. Hogarth, 
uch 4 Reynolds, Gainsborough, and the other eighteenth-century 
Jite l masters might well be dealt with on the same lines. Their trans- 


A fer to Millbank would give much needed room at Trafal 
and reduce at Millbank the space now given to painters 
not masters at all. On the other hand, some nineteent 
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masters, like Stevens, deserve to be represented at Trafalgar 
Square as one or two already are. A serious defect at present is 
the inaccessibility of the Tate Gallery from the National Gallery 


and other parts of London. What is wanted is an extension, ' 


otherwise desirable, of the Tube system from Charing Cross, with 
stations at the Stores and Roman Catholic Cathedral in Victoria 
Street and at the Tate, others in Chelsea, and a terminus tapping 
the London and South-Western at Clapham Junction. 

The second anomaly, and a more serious one, at the Tate 
Gallery, is the presence of a collection, extending to seven rooms, 
none of the items in which have been subject to the choice or veto 
of the Board. The pictures and sculpture of the Chantrey Bequest 
Collection are chosen, not by the Director and Board, but by the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy. A sum of between 
20001. and 80007. a year has been at the disposal of this body during 
thirty-four years for the acquisition of ‘ works of the highest merit 
in painting and sculpture that can be obtained ’ by artists working 
in Great Britain ; and on the assumption that the purchasers would 
carry out Chantrey’s intention, and thus relieve the National 
Gallery from the task of obtaining representative work of British 
contemporary art, the Academy’s purchases have been admitted 
as a matter of course. Actually the Academy has failed to repre- 
sent all but one or two of the best artists in the period covered by 
their purchases, and it has been the task of the Board, unendowed 
for this purpose, to fill up the glaring blanks by securing gifts and 
by occasional purchases from its meagre funds. If the statement 
just made appear incredible, an enumeration of names is enough 
to substantiate it. There have been three chief movements in 
English art since the days of Turner and Constable. First came 
the two Italian-trained artists of wide scope and commanding 
genius, Stevens and Watts. Then followed the movement of the 
Preraphaelites, preceded by Dyce, accompanied by Madox 
Brown, and followed by Burne Jones and others. Then came 
‘Impressionism,’ and the various impulses which produced 
Whistler, Potter, Sargent and Brabazon, Wilson Steer, Conder, 
John, and others of less certain eminence. 

Hardly anything of all this is represented in the Chantrey Col- 
lection; a single Watts, an Orchardson, Leighton’s Athlete, 
a Sargent, a Furse, and a few respectable pieces of painting and 
sculpture besides are all that can be counted among one hundred 
and thirty-nine purchases from a total expenditure of 80,3251. on 
‘ pictures and sculpture of the year’! A committee of the House of 


Lords reported adversely on the administration of the Bequest 12 


1904, but with no result, and under the present constitution of 


| Me the Academy no change is to be hoped for. The remedy for this r 
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is a very simple one; refusal on the part of the Treasury and 
National Gallery Board to accept pictures and sculpture in whose 
choice the Director has no part. The Academy, by the terms of 
the Bequest, was obliged to hand over the collection to a National 
Gallery of British Art as soon as it was formed. It cannot employ 
the funds of the Bequest to build a gallery, and is not at all likely 
so to employ its own. The Academy would therefore be obliged 
by the deadlock created to come to Parliament for powers to alter 
the terms of the Bequest. Such a change would require careful con- 
sideration ; but I am inclined to think that the fairest scheme, in 
view of Chantrey’s intentions, would be to give the greater part of 
the fund as a much-needed endowment to the Tate Gallery ; some 
part might be expended on the mural decoration of public build- 
ings,’ a reformed Academy giving the commissions. The Tate 
Gallery at present has no endowment; the corresponding gallery 
in Berlin is richly endowed.‘ 
The Keeper would under the suggested scheme become Keeper 
of the English School at both galleries, with an increased salary 
in view of his duties at Millbank. For the purposes of that Gallery 
additions might well be made to the Board of Trustees from 
collectors of modern English art, men such as C. K. Butler, 
Edmund Davis and Judge Evans. Here, as at Trafalgar Square, 
in any new appointment the clerk might be replaced by an assistant 
chosen for his knowledge of art. This step has become urgent 
since the transfer of the Turner drawings took place. To make 
these available for students will throw the work of a ‘ print room ' 
upon the staff. Besides the Turner Collection there are drawings 
by Stevens, by Miiller and others; and this section will naturally 
grow. Another section which might well expand on the unoccupied 
part of the site is that of English sculpture, going back to medieval 
| times. The limiting backwards of a collection of English art to 
| Hogarth is a pernicious thing from the false habit of mind it sets 

up; and not even at South Kensington is there any conspectus of 
| the splendid development of sculpture and decorative art in which 
| mediæval England is second only to France. The débris of two 


| collections of casts exists at the Architectural Museum and the 
i ‘Crystal Palace. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT AND LOAN EXHIBITIONS 
_ Mr, Witt makes an excellent suggestion for greater facilities 
in lending to other galleries by reduction of the period a pic 


* The French Government spends 80007. a year under this head. 
* The late director, Von Tschudi, spoke to me of 60007, or 70007. a ye 
am not clear whether this was entirely for purchase. ; ae 
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need remain after acquisition at Trafalgar Square. Indeed, pic- 
tures might well in certain cases be accepted as practically dupli- 
cates for the purpose of lending. The collection, as it stands, is in 
some directions overstocked. Twenty-one Ruisdaels are twenty 
too many for perpetual exhibition, though an occasional exhibition 
is good for study : they.obscure the power of the one masterpiece 
among them. Some might be stored below for reference ; others 
lent to the provinces. No one, by the way, has calculated the 
cost of hanging a picture accepted as a ‘gift.’ The proportion of 
building and maintenance charges, framing, glazing, cleaning, and 
so forth absorbed by gifts too easily accepted for perpetual hanging 
would astonish the taxpayer if it were worked out. Wall-space is 
costly ; storage-room would cost very little. 

Of late years the acceptance of loans to the Gallery has been 
developed to the great advantage of the public; the Vandycks at 
Trafalgar Square are one instance; the Stevens exhibition and 
Preraphaelite exhibition, recently opened at the Tate Gallery and 
crowded with visitors, are other instances of a policy that gives 
fresh interest to the collections. 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


The labour involved in drawing up and revising complete and 


accurate catalogues is very heavy. When the present Director 


took office, the catalogues of the Gallery had fallen seriously into 
arrear. ‘This is in the way to be remedied. The Tate Gallery 
catalogue has been revised and that of the English School at 
Trafalgar Square ; that of the Foreign Schools is under revision. 
With care in future in the preparation of the annual reports the 
catalogues, so far as fresh additions are concerned, should make 
themselves. But with a view to this, and to its uses for reference, 
the form of the report should be remodelled ; for in its antiquated 
shape it is tedious to prepare and obstructive to consult. It should 
begin with the present division into gifts, bequests, and purchases, 
but these should be set out in brief tabular form. After each table 
should follow a note giving the total under each head that results 
from the additions. Then should follow tables of the additions 
arranged under the head of Schools, again followed by notes of 
totals. Then should come what is at present given in a confused 
appendix, all particulars of those works, exactly as they will 
appear in the catalogues, arranged under the names of artists 10 
alphabetical order. In an appendix should be given, as in Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s handbook, a table of acquisitions, year by year, from 
the beginning. The next step called for is to illustrate the cata- 
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logues by the insertion of a process-block reproducing each work 
of art, printed beside the notice of the work. These should be 
quite small, like the blocks in the ‘Ars Una’ series. Their pre- 
sence would recall the pictures at a glance, and do away with the 
necessity for a great deal of description, which could be limited to 
explanation of features in the action, and schemes of colour. The 
catalogues, as Mr. Holmes has pointed out, at present atternpt too 
much in the way of biography; for this might be substituted a 
concise notice and short bibliography. The notices of pictures, on 
the other hand, should embrace full histories, illustrative matter, 
and summaries of critical views on attribution. It might be well 
to divide the catalogue into separately bound sections devoted to 
the different schools, leaving it to the abridged catalogue to include 
all. Works of the British School at the two galleries might be 
included in one section. In addition to this a larger series of 
‘Schools’ ’ catalogues might include under one cover, in addition 
| to the National Gallery Collection, the pictures at the Wallace 
Collection, at Kensington, the Dulwich and Soane Collections, 
and the Royal Galleries of Hampton Court, Windsor, Buckingham 
and other Palaces. Towards the preparation of such a scheme, 
men of the type of Mr. Brockwell, who has trained himself for 
such a task, might well be subsidised. The Library at the 
National Gallery might also be made available for reference to 
accredited students. From the negatives made for the catalogue, 
photographs of a convenient size, like those sold for a shilling 
at Berlin, should be on sale at the galleries. The sales would 
produce in time a profit on the outlay, and the convenience to 
; | students would be very great. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


This gallery, administered in the spirit of the British Museum, 
is unfortunate in being badly designed on a cramped site, which 
should have been reserved for the extension of the National 
Gallery. It might very well be made one of the departments of 
tho latter. Portraits that are works of art could take their place 
i among other pictures; the rest might be stored underground in 
i racks, as in a library, with a studio above ground to which they 
could be brought, like books, for students to consult, along with 
other material from the excellent library. And for the modern 
period photographs of celebrities might well take the place Of nuaa 
| pictures, when no really fine picture is available. The ‘ dossier’ = 
| ` of each man, showing ‘the child and what he had become,’ in ' 
4 a whole series of photographs would occupy a tithe of the space, 
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and could be arranged with a list of biographical references. The 
small grant of 7501. would in this way yield results much more 
complete for historical study. 


THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


When I first advocated eleven years ago’ the formation of a 
‘Friends of the National Gallery’ society, I had in mind, besides 
the growing expense of Old Masters, the absolute blank in that 
collection of modern painting; Ingres, Delacroix, Millet, Dau- 
mier, Monticelli, Manet, Degas, Whistler were in my mind. In 
1903 that remarkable student and friend of the arts, Mrs. Herring- 
ham, came to me with an offer of the money for the expenses of 
the first year, and in a short time the project took shape with its 
wider scope and present name. It acquired a Watteau and a 
Whistler, but then the tyranny of the ‘ransom’ period above 
described became acute. In the absence of a Government scheme 
or sufficient Gallery funds the Society has had to bend its energies 
to the rescue of the Velazquez, the Holbein and the Mabuse succes- 
sively. A good deal of a less sensational kind has been done, but 
the original plan of filling up gaps with modest purchases of un- 
regarded Old Masters and of securing works by the moderns has 
been sadly diverted; the centre of gravity and responsibility has 
been shifted from the Trustees and the Government to the com- 
mittee of the Fund, and it has become too much a supplementary 
source of income not provided by the State. From this position 
we may well beg for some relief, so that we may return to our 
proper duties. The Fund is now supplemented, for the more 
recent developments of English art, by the Contemporary Art 
Society, formed to hold and lend works which opinion on the 
National Gallery Board might not be ripe for accepting. The 
formation of these societies and the work they are doing is sufi- 
cient witness that the activity of the National Gallery under the 
present reading of its constitution has fallen short of the needs of 
the times, and that reform of procedure is called for if the work 
is not to be taken out of its hands by voluntary associations. It 
will be part of the problem of the future to adjust the sphere of 
these voluntary societies to that of the Directors and Boards of the 
various museums. One small change would have large results 
in an addition to the number of the Fund’s members—viz. the 
admission of subscribers free to public galleries on paying days- 
The privilege of admission to Buckingham Palace for a single day 


1 Saturday Review, December 15, 1900. 
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privilege to members on occasions of the King’s absence would 
add a thousand. In return for such a privilege the nation might 
well improve the wretched conditions of space and hanging under 
which these treasures are now seen. If office-roorn could be 
found for the Fund on the ground-floor of one of our galleries, a 
saving in rent would be effected, from which our collections would 
reap a benefit. 


D. S. MacCotn. 
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OUR PERSIAN POLICY 


I have a sort of suspicion that we are drifting into dark and perilous 
paths in our Persian policy, and it may even happen that Persian 
independence will vanish while we are discussing by what methods it may 
be maintained._Lorp Curzon in the House of Lords, 7th of December 


1911. 


WHATEVER may be the result of the recent crisis in Persia, it cannot 
be said that the part played by the Government of Great Britain 
was a very heroic or creditable one. To watch an ancient and 
friendly nation, with whom we are bound by so many ties, and 
against whom we have no sort of quarrel, punished and humiliated 
for offences which so far as they have been disclosed were utterly 
undeserving of such treatment; to see her territory invaded by 
hostile forces, and her Constitution threatened or destroyed, would 
in itself be sufficiently serious. But when it is remembered that 
the Russian Government has acted throughout with the diplo- 
matic support of Great Britain, so that we are partners, however 
reluctant, in all that has occurred, there is no wonder that public 
opinion in this country is puzzled and alarmed. 

Of course, there may be good reasons which cannot now be 
disclosed. The Persian question, we are frequently told, must 
not be considered alone. The exigencies of the Triple Entente, 
our own strained relations with Germany, the danger of Russia 
being drawn within that orbit of diplomacy—all these, it is said, 
must be borne in mind if the Persian question is to be usefully 
discussed. 

Such considerations as these would be beyond the scope of this 
article, even if there were sufficient material for discussing them. 
But it may still be worth while to consider, in the light of our 
public engagements, the events of the last two months—to try 
and estimate, apart from the European situation, what the crisis 

„in Persia has cost us. 


THE AGREEMENT or 1907 
The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was based upon the 
principle of Persian independence, which for nearly a hundred 
years it has been the aim of British policy to maintain. The 
Agreement opened with a solemn recital that the two Govern- 
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ments had mutually engaged to ‘ respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Persia.’ The ‘ spheres of influence ’ which it created 
were of a commercial character only. They were intended to put 
an end to therivalries of British and Russian ‘ concession hunters,’ 
and to the friction to which such rivalries had led; ‘ to prevent,’ 
as Sir Edward Grey expressed it, ‘the two nations mining and 
counter-mining against each other in the somewhat squalid diplo- 
matic struggle which had gone on for years—one trying to gain an 
advantage at the expense of the other.’ Within the Russian sphere 
Great Britain undertook not to seek for herself, and not to support 
in favour of British subjects, any concessions of a commercial or 
political nature, such as concessions for banks, railways, tele- 
graphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c., and the Russian Govern- 
ment gave a similar undertaking as regards the British sphere. So 
anxious indeed was Sir Edward Grey to prevent misunderstanding 
on this point, that at the end of the speech which he made explain- 
ing the Convention, he went out of his way to assure the House of 
Commons that his use of the term ‘ British and Russian spheres ° 
must not be taken in any wider sense. ‘I have used,’ he said, 
‘the term ‘‘ British and Russian spheres.” I trust that it will be 
noted and understood that I have used it solely in the sense in 
which it is used in this Agreement, and not in the sense of the 
political partition of Persia. Under the Agreement we bind our- 
selves not to seek certain concessions of a certain kind in certain 
spheres. But these are only British and Russian spheres in a sense 
which is in no way derogatory to the independence and sovereignty 
of Persia.” (House of Commons, the 17th of February 1908.) 

But the Convention did not stand alone. It was accompanied 
by a solemn Declaration contained in a written memorandum, and 
presented in the name of both Governments by Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, our Minister at Teheran, to the Persian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This Declaration, which was afterwards published in the 
Persian Press, was intended to allay the discontent and anxiety 
to which the Convention had given rise; to assure Persia, as Sir 
Edward Grey expressed it, that it was not the object of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement to threaten Persian independence or to embark 
on any policy which would partition Persia. What the two Powers 
desired was to prevent difficulties by guaranteeing that neither 
Power should aim at acquiring influence in the parts of Persia 
adjacent to the frontier of the other ; that they should not allow one ` 
another to intervene on the pretext of safeguarding their interests, $ 
but should give to Persia a fair opportunity of building up again 
her own fortunes. And in a well-known passage it continued: 


This Agreement “between the two European Powers which hav 
greatest interests in Persia, based as itis on a guarantee of her inde 
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henceforth Persia, aided and assisted by these two powerful neighbouring 
States, can employ all her powers in internal reforms. 

Such were the solemn professions made to the Persian people 
only four years ago. In what way have they been fulfilled? The 
events that led to the recent crisis give only too clear an answer. 

The Persians had taken the two Powers at their word. After 
deposing a corrupt and tyrannical ruler, they were engaged— 
slowly it is true, but with great courage and persistence—in en- 
deavouring to build up the-fortunes of their country. There were 
enormous difficulties to contend with: the bankruptcy of their 
Treasury, the weakness of their police, the long tradition of corrup- 
tion and blackmail, besides the continual plots and counter- 
revolutions from the friends and adherents of the deposed Shah, 
During the last four years, as Lord Curzon has said, ‘ the Persian 
Government have had to create a parliament, to evolve a constitu- 
tion, to suppress rebels, to depose a tyrant, and to expel him when 
he returned.’ 

But a new national spirit had arisen. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties, the situation was steadily improving. Under the able 
direction of Mr, Shuster * and other foreign advisers whom, follow- 
ing the example of Japan, the Government had called in to assist 
them, a new administration was being established. Even the 
finances were recovering. As regards police, although there was 
still disorder and insecurity, it is a remarkable fact that during all 
the disturbances not a single European had been injured. With 
sufficient time and freedom from outside interference, there seemed 
nothing to prevent the Persian question being settled with the full 
consent of the Persian people in a permanent and satisfactory 
way. 

Unfortunately these conditions were not secured. For nearly 
three years past, from one cause or another, the Government had 
found itself in continual disagreement with its two powerful neigh- 
bours, and especially with the representatives of Russia. The 


more steadily it set itself to ‘ internal reforms ’ the more dangerous 
the external situation grew. 


On the 10th of November these difficulties came toa head. A` 


dispute had occurred in consequence of an attempt to levy taxation 

on the property of the brother of the deposed Shah, a protégé of 

the Russian Government. I take from The Times of the 13th of 
ri 


November a description of what happened:  * à 

Teheran, Nov. 12th. 
Russia has presented a Note renewing her demand for the withdrawal 

of the Treasury gendarmes from the property of Shua-es-Sultaneh and for 


an apology by the Foreign Minister at the Legation. The Note was accom- . 
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| Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American citizen, appointed in May 1911 on the 
recommendation of the President of the U.S.A, to take charge of the financeé 
as Treasurer-General. 
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erbal statement that unless immediate satisfaction were forth- 


panied by a v c 
broken off, and Russia would take 


coming diplomatic relations would be 

other measures. ... - 5 4 
The whole Ministry has resigned and the Regent also. No Minister 

is likely to be found willing to go to the Legation and apologise. ... - 
The action of St. Petersburg throughout causes unbounded surprise 


here. 

In their extremity the Persian authorities applied to this 
country for advice ; and on the 20th of November the Foreign Office 
telegraphed, advising them to yield unconditionally to both the 
Russian demands. They told them that if they did so the British 
Government ‘ had every reason to believe ’ that the Russian troops, 
who had already entered or were entering Persia, would be with- 
drawn. The next day (the 21st of November) the Persian Govern- 
ment decided to act on this advice. Three days later (the 24th of 
November) they had actually complied with both demands. 

Again I extract from the report of The Times correspondent an 
account of what happened : 

Teheran, Nov. 24th. 

Mr. Gairnes, Director of Taxation, last night withdrew Mr. Shuster’s 
gendarmes and handed Shua-es-Sultaneh’s property over. ... . 

Simultaneously Vosak-ed-Dowleh went to the Russian Legation, speaking 
thus: ‘I come to apologise on behalf of the Persian Government for the 
unmannerliness of officials towards the Russian Consul-General on the 
property of Shua-es-Sultaneh. I am very sorry it has occurred,’ &c. 

Sir George Barclay, the British Minister, assisted the reconciliation by 
convincing the Persians that the Russian troops would be withdrawn if an 
acceptable apology were tendered. 


It might well have seemed—as it seemed, in fact, to The Times 
correspondent—that the ‘reconciliation’ was complete. Russia 
had exacted the full measure of her demands. She had saved the 
property of her adherents. She had secured for herself an apology 
made in the most public way. What remained but to consider the 
incident closed and to see that the Russian troops were immediately 
withdrawn in accordance with the promises made? 

But Russian honour was not so easily satished. Not only was 
it said that there had been undue delay in complying with her 
demands, but a fresh offence had been discovered. A letter had 
been written by Mr. Shuster to The Times, in which, in reply to 
some criticisms of that journal, he had reflected on the Govern- 
ments both of Great Britain and Russia; and it was now alleged 
that a translation of this letter had been circulated as a pamphlet 
in Persia. Such an offence as that could not be overlooked. 

On the 29th of November, within five days of the compliance 
with the first ultimatum, the Government of Russia had presented 
a second ultimatum, adding, on this occasion, a fixed time limit. 
Three peremptory demands were made : (1) The instant dis 
of Mr. Shuster from the service of the Persian Government, ( 


~ 
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right of veto for Russia and Great Britain on all future appoint- 
ments of foreign advisers, and (3) the payment of an indem 
An interval of forty-eight hours was allowed for compliance, 

It was plain that no Government-with a shred of independence 
or self-respect could have yielded to such demands, presented in 
such away. But the Persian Government did not entirely refuse to 
consider them. They appealed once more to the good offices of 
Great Britain. They asked for a fair investigation of the whole 
matter. They stated they were quite willing to discuss the terms 
of the ultimatum if reasonable time were given. 

To all such appeals the British Government were deaf. They 
had indeed already consented to the action that Russia was taking, 
The terms of the ultimatum had been formally submitted to them 
before it was presented to Persia, and except in two details they 
made no objection. With regard to the proposed indemnity, they 
pointed out that, as ‘ Persia is very short of money,’ the exaction 
of any indemnity might be disadvantageous to other interests, and 
they expressed the hope that the Russian Government would 
‘ after the crisis is over find some way of avoiding this difficulty ’; 
in other words, that they would take a ‘concession’ instead of 
hard cash. They also trusted that the Russian Government would 
not add to the embarrassments of the situation by allowing the 
restoration of the deposed Shah. But that was all the protest that 
they made. With these two reservations the British Government 
became parties to the whole proceeding. The demands of Russia 
were to be met. Persia must be left to her fate. All the profes- 
sions of four years ago—the desire to safeguard Persian independ- 
ence, to give her a fair chance of reform—were utterly disregarded. 


nity, 


EFFECT ON MOHAMMEDAN OPINION 


How seriously the part taken by the British Government in 
these events had affected the good name of our country at once 
became clear. From Egypt, from India, from Turkey, from all 
parts of the Moslem world messages of indignant protest were 
received. At Bombay a mass meeting ‘of the different Moslem 
communities ’ of that town passed a resolution calling attention 
to the ‘ bond of Islamic brotherhood which unites the Moslems of 
this country with those of Persia,’ and begging the Foreign Office 
to use their influence in preserving Persian liberty. 

Of course, there were the usual official assurances. Russia, We 
are told, had despatched her troops ‘owing to force of circum- 
stances,’ and ‘ without the least intention of violating the integrity 
or independence of Persia.’ So runs the semi-official statement 


from St. Petersburg, as quoted by the Foreign Office. ‘The last 


thing we wish to do,’ added Sir Edward Grey, ‘is to pursue, or be 
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parties to a policy in the neighbourhood of India that would be 
or have the appearance of being harsh and aggressive towards a 
Mohammedan country.’ But assurances of this kind are begin- 
ning to have a hollow sound. The examples of Morocco and of 
Tripoli are not so easily forgotten. Mohammedan countries can- 
not be blamed if they set rather small store on the assurances of 
Christian Powers. 


Tut CASE oF MR. SHUSTER 


Again itis said that it was all the fault of Mr. Shuster, and that 
it was only against him that the action of the two Powers was 
directed. But it is impossible to isolate Mr. Shuster in that way. 
Mr. Shuster was an official employed by the Persian Government, 
whom he had served with signal ability and success. He is a man, 
as Lord Morley has said, ‘ whose zeal, whose ability, and whose 
single-mindedness is beyond dispute,’ and he had won, in a manner 
which did credit to them no less than to him, the confidence of 
the Persian Parliament. Jn all this long and rather sordid busi- 
ness there is no brighter feature than the courage and the loyalty 
with which the Mejliss stood by Mr. Shuster. 

And what, after all, were the charges against him? Lord 
Morley tells us that he ‘ had shown want of tact,’ and that he had 
‘ignored the position and indisputable claims of Persia’s two great 
neighbours.’ Whatever may be the gravity of such charges, they are 
exceedingly general in scope ; and it may well be asked what were 
the exact offences alleged against Mr. Shuster to justfy the violence 
and the haste with which he is being expelled. Only two definite 
charges have yet been made: (1) That he wrote a letter to The 
Times defending his conduct, which The Times had attacked, and 
in turn attacking the Governments of Great Britain and Russia, 
and that he afterwards circulated this letter as a pamphlet in 
Persia ; (2) that he appointed a British subject, Mr. Lecoffre, to 
a position in Northern Persia. With regard to the pamphlet he 
himself denies that he was in any way responsible for its circula- 
tion in Persia. With regard to the appointment of Mr. Lecoffre, 
it is noteworthy that Mr. Lecoffre had already for some years 
held office in Northern Persia. All that Mr. Shuster did was to 
transfer him from Teheran to Tabriz, and the appointment has 
since been cancelled. But, after all, the question was not whether 
Mr. Shuster conformed to the diplomatic standards of London or 
St. Petersburg, but whether, on the whole, he had served Persia 
well, or had’ committed any offences of so grave a character as to 
warrant his immediate expulsion. At present no such offences 
have even been alléged. 

To demand the instant dismissal of an official who had the full 
confidence of his Government on charges so trivial as those made ~ 
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against Mr. Shuster, was to make a vital attack on Persia’s liberty, 
To say that no successor should be appointed without the formal 
consent of the two Powers was to make it practically impossible 
under present conditions for the sovereignty of Persia to continue, 
By consenting to such demands the British Government have 
consented to the virtual destruction of an independence which they 
were pledged in honour to maintain. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE 


As I write, the news comes that the Mejliss have at last given 
way, and accepted the three demands of the ultimatum. Deserted 
by their friends, denied even the right of inquiry, threatened by 


-an immediate advance of Russian troops to overwhelm them, it 


may well have seemed to them that no other course was left. Mr. 
Shuster has been dismissed ; the right of veto on future appoint- 
ments is admitted—though we:are told with some modifications; 
even the indemnity is to be paid, if not in cash, at any rate in 
concessions. The crisis of the second ultimatum has ended, as 
did the crisis of the first, in the exaction by Russia of the full 
measure of her demands. 

But still the Russian troops will remain. The disturbances 
that have unfortunately occurred at Tabriz and Resht have given 
indeed exactly the justification that was necessary. Already we 
learn that fresh reinforcements are being sent; while the Novoe 
Vremya is demanding that Russia should ‘ take justice’ at these 
places ‘into her own hands,’ and that ‘the whole population of 
Tabriz should be held responsible and punished.’ Russian honour, 
it would seem, is not yet satisfied. 

In the meanwhile what is to be the position of the Persian 
Government? 

At the end of his recent speech in the House of Commons, 
Sir Edward Grey gave a short but very important outline of the 
joint policy which he hoped that, when the crisis was over, Great 
Britain and Russia would pursue. A form of government was to be 
set up “that would not disregard the special interests of the two 
Powers.’ A successor to Mr. Shuster was to be found. A fresh 
loan was to be raised with a view to ‘a constructive policy.’ If 
Russian troops remained, it was to be only asa temporary arrange 
ment. The Convention, in fact, was to be continued on a new 
basis ; and so long as the present co-operation between the two 
Powers continues there seemed no reason why some such arrange 
ments should not work—at any rate for a time. In spite of all 
that has been lost, they would preserve at least the semblance of 


Persian autonomy : something round which in happier days the 
national spirit might revive. pE 
But if the most recent developments are any indication of } 
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Russian intentions towards Persia, it becomes doubtful if even this 
can be still secured, or if any co-operation with regard to Persia 
would continue possible. A situation might then arise in which 
nothing would be left for this country but to consent to the political 
partition of Persia, with all the dangers and strategical difficulties 
and the immense drain on Indian resources which that would 
involve. If this last and crowning blunder is to be avoided, the 
Government will have to take a firmer attitude than they have 

i hitherto adopted. If Russian friendship is valuable to this 

lven country, the friendship of Great Britain is also of some value, 

rted if only for financial reasons, to the Russian Government, Let 

il by it be made clear that that friendship can only be retained if 

n, It the principle on which the Convention was based is faithfully 

Mr. and loyally observed. 
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THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


THE great administrative changes which his Majesty announced 
at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi are these : 
1. The transference of the seat of the Government of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi. 
2. A Governorship for the Presidency of Bengal, which is to 
include five divisions—the Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, Rajshahi, 
_and Chittagong. 
3. A new province, consisting of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Orissa, to be administered by a Liecutenant-Governor. 
4, A Chief-Commissionership of Assam, on the north-eastern 
frontier of India. i 
The announcement of these changes has undoubtedly been 
somewhat startling. This is due, however, mainly to the fact 
that the announcement was sudden and unexpected. The 
changes involve such an abrupt departure from the traditions of 
the Government of India, and such a dislocation, temporary at 
least, of official habits, and affect so many local and personal 
interests, that they seem, prima facie, to have required more 
serious consideration and fuller discussion and consultation with 
the local Governments and persons specially interested than the 
published papers show that they received. In recent years 80 
much has been said (especially in connexion with the ‘ partition 
of Bengal’) about the duty of considering public sentiment, and 
we have heard so much about the necessity for the representation 
of Indian opinion (of all races and classes) in the Legislative 
Councils and in the Government of India, that it is undoubtedly 
startling to have important changes like these irrevocably 
announced on the strength of a secret letter from the Governor- 


General-in-Council and a despatch of the Secretary of State — 
accepting the proposals which that letter contained. ‘To some 
it has also appeared startling to have Ministers advising the 


announcement of such changes by his Majesty the King in person, 


before they had been discussed in Parliament. Whatever view 
may be taken of the changes as a whole and each one of the” 
in particular, it cannot be denied that there is room for difference 


: = of opinion in regard to every one of them. It is undoubtedly, 
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under these circumstances, somewhat startling to have this par- 
ticular form of procedure adopted in regard to them. With all, 
this, however, I do not intend specially to deal. I propose only, 
as one who knows something of India and who is interested in 
it, to consider what the changes mean. 

The first decision is to transfer the seat of the Government 
of India from Calcutta to Delhi. This is not a new subject. 
Lord Hardinge tells us that ‘ proposals of a similar nature had 
been fully discussed as long ago as 1868, and ample materials 
were on record for the formation of a just opinion on all debat- 


need able points.’ I remember myself nearly thirty years ago writing 
an official note in support of a proposal to remove thé seat of 

ndia the Government from Calcutta. But there were three principal 
objections raised at that time: viz. the expense, the isolation 

is to of almost any place in the interior of India, and the uselessness 
ahi, of any transfer which did not obviate the migration to the hills. 
| Improved communications all over India have entirely removed 

and aa the second of these objections; and the third may be to some 
extent met, in connexion with the present proposals, by reducing 

tern the migration to the hills to the least possible period. As to the 
| first, the Government of India have now made up their minds 

been | that the change is so desirable, if not necessary, that the expense 
facta ` must be met. The idea of spending four millions sterling on 
The this transfer may well startle anyone who knows how difficult it 
Ea is to find money for the most urgent requirements of Indian 


administration. But the Government of India have determined 


y at 
anal to face the cost. 
ici There can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of anyone who 
vith 1s acquainted with the relations between the Government of India 
the and a Local Government, that it is most undesirable in the 
3 interests of both that they should be located in the same city. 
pee | Tt is also in the interest of the peoples of India generally that the 
eon | Government of India should not be located in Calcutta. There is 
an no place in India more out of touch with Indian sentiment than 
tion | Calcutta. It has interests and views entirely its own, and does not 
vive | understand the sentiment of the interior. However important the 
edly l - interests and views of Calcutta may be—and they are undoubtedly 
ably | important—thcy are not the interests and sentiments of India. 
nor On the other hand, the educated community and the Press of 
tate | Calcutta are both loud and forcible in the assertion of their 
k l interests and views ; and it has long been a danger to the Govern- 
the | 
son; i 
gew 9 ^ influence. “ The importance of Calcutta demands; as much as t 
hem |. of Bombay ôr Madras) that there 'shötlld bea strong and influe 
ence Local Government: but it is widesirable in'the interests o 
dy, Vou. LXXI—No. 419 
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administration generally that the Government of India should 
be located in that city. Then, if the necessity for the change ig 


admitted, few who are acquainted with the past history and ` 


present sentiments of the Indian peoples will deny that, in propos- 
ing Delhi as the future capital, the Government of India have 
made the best selection possible. Its ancient imperial character, 
its central and easily accessible position, and the splendid associa- 
tions with it in the minds of both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
point to this city as the most suitable for the Indian capital. 

If there is, primd facie, on the papers an appearance of uncon- 
stitutional action in respect of the procedure adopted in deciding 
on and announcing this change, there is at the same time a state- 
ment of sound constitutional principle in respect of the basis 
of the decision which is most. satisfactory. The recognition of 
the fact that ‘the maintenance of British rule in India depends 
on the ultimate supremacy of the Governor-General-in-Council,’ 
along with the clear statement of the necessity for satisfying ‘ the 
just demands of Indians for a larger share in the government 
of the country,’ is a most important feature of the despatch 
of the Government of India of the 25th of August last. And it 
is well said that the question is, ‘how this devolution of power 
can be conceded without impairing the supreme authority of the 
Governor-General-in-Council,’ and that ‘the only possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give the 
provinces a larger measure of self-government, until at last India 
would consist of a number of Administrations autonomous in all 
provincial affairs, with the Government of India above them all, 
and possessing power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, but 
ordinarily restricting their functions to matters of Imperial con- 
cern.’ The clear enunciation of these truths is worth a great 


deal. If the statesmanlike policy here indicated is really carried | 
into effect in the future, it will greatly conduce to the sound , 


administration of the Indian Empire; and there can be no doubt 
that this policy demands that the capital of the great central 
Government should be separate and independent. 

Under these circumstances it may be hoped that those whose 
local and personal interests are undoubtedly affected by the change 
will take a broad view of the case, and express their views with 
becoming calmness and loyalty. The Government of India have 

_ frankly anticipated possible opposition on the part of the Buro- 
pean commercial community of Calcutta; and we are informed 
by telegram that some of the European papers, notably the 
Englishman and Statesman, have written strongly in denuncia- 
tion of the change. This was only to be expected in the first 
feeling of disappointment; but broader and wiser views may be 
expected to prevail with the commercial community. ‘They are 
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accustomed to take reasonable views of their own interests. At the 
time of the partition of Bengal, when it was undoubtedly expected — 
that the fact that the great port of Chittagong would greatly 
develop under the care of a separate Government from that of 
Bengal, there were many who believed that the commercial in- 
térests of Calcutta would suffer. But the Chamber of Commerce 
declined to oppose the partition on any such ground. They 
adopted the entirely sane view that any imaginary line which 
separated the territories of one Local Government from another 
could ne ie really affect the course of trade within the Empire, and 
that any change which drew more trade to Chittagong would be 
entirely in the interests of trade itself. This view must be held as 
strongly now as then. It is difficult to conceive of any effect on 
Calcutta commerce from the movement of the Government of India 
to Delhi, other than that which affects merely the trade with the 
entourage of that Government itseli—a matter of infinitesimal 
importance. 

I have, indeed, heard it said with regret by a distinguished com- 
mercial man belonging to Calcutta, that one effect of the change 
will be to make the commercial community less in touch with the 
Government in the future than even in the past. It must, however, 
be admitted that the commercial community of Calcutta will be 
as much in touch with the Government of India as the com- 
mercial community of Bombay; and now that there is to be 
a Governor in Calcutta, its influence with the Government of 
India will be as great as that of Bombay. The almost universal 
commerce of Calcutta, and its practical monopoly in more than 
one branch of trade, will, I believe, be altogether unaffected. The 
fact also that the city will in future be definitely the concern of 
a powerful Local Government ought to be a source of great satis- 
faction to its residents. 

The Bengalis may also be expected to feel some regret that 
their city ceases to be the capital of India. But, on the other 
hand, they receive at the same time a great compliment, which 
the past history and present influence of Bengal generally and 

| of Calcutta in particular undoubtedly deserve, in the appointment 
i to the new province of a Governor-in-Council. 

The Government of India, in their despatch of the 25th of 
August last, justify the proposed Governorship by citing argu- 
ments employed by the late Sir Henry Maine in the correspon- 
| dence of 1867-68. But these arguments are not so relevant as £ 
| they appear detached from the context. The system pau Sir 


Council as agaiñst a Lieutenant-Governor without a Council. 
objection taken in the old days to the system he supported. 
that the necessity for consulting the Council involved delay 
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the absence of that personal responsibility for prompt and effec. 
tive action which was then regarded as necessary. The changes 
which the flight of time and the progress of events have made 
in the circumstances of the country have already included the 
appointment of an Executive Council in Bengal as in other large 
provinces. The only change now proposed is the substitution of 
a Governor for a Lieutenant-Governor. The former is regarded 
as of somewhat more dignified rank than the latter, and as there- 
‘fore perhaps more suitable for a province like Bengal. It is rather 
amusing to find that, not two months before the Delhi announce- 
ment, a leading native paper in Calcutta devoted a long article 
to proving that Lieutenant-Governors ‘ who have studied Indian 
life and Indian character all their lives’ may generally prove 
“more successful’ than Governors recruited from England. If, 
however, the. Governor rules constitutionally, as Governor-in- 
Council, the additional dignity to the province will now involve 
very little if any disadvantage. It can hardly be said that the 
Bengalis are called upon to make any real sacrifice when they are 
merely placed alongside of Bombay and Madras by the transfer 
to Delhi of the seat of the Government of India. And it ought 
to be easy for them, in view of the undoubted advantages of the 
change to India generally, to reconcile themselves to any senti- 
mental sacrifice which they may think involved. Those who are 
readiest to criticise any Government measure, and have been 
loudest in agitation in the past, have already signified their willing 
acceptance of this change, in consideration of the other parts of 
the scheme. 

The other three changes involve the revision of Lord Curzon’s 
great scheme of partition. That scheme was introduced after 
very full consideration and after public discussion of a character 
probably without precedent in regard to any measure carried out 
by the Government of India. It has sometimes been said that 
Lord Curzon did not adequately consult the public, or consider | 
their views. As a matter of fact, every means was taken to have | | 
the views of the public before the Government of India; and | | 
Lord Curzon himself, with that tremendous energy and self- a 
sacrifice which characterised him in the discharge of the great | 
duties and responsibilities committed to him, went round to the i 

| districts affected, heard local opinion fully, and expounded and | { 
= explained the Government policy. The Government of India in 

_ their despatch hardly do justice to this aspect of the case. ‘The 
~ statement that the partition is the root cause of all recent troubles 
~ in India demands distinct and definite repudiation. The Govern- 
ment of India are not distinct and definite enough. There are 
| before that Government the clearest proofs that preparations had 
| been gee years before the partition for precisely the kind of 
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movements in sedition and anarchy which have given trouble in ~ 
Bengal. 

Nor are the statements made in the despatches of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State regarding 
the improvement of administration since the partition, in the 
districts handed over to the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, by any means strong enough. It was not ‘ the Mohamme- 
dan community of Eastern Bengal’ that had been neglected. It 
was the whole community, both Hindu and Mohammedan. The 
administration of these districts had been a blot on Indian 
administration in its neglect and inefficiency; and for all classes 
of the people there has been enormous improvement. Nor is it 
correct to say, as the Government of India do, that ‘ the resent- 
ment among the Bengalis in both provinces of Bengal is as 
strong as ever, though somewhat less vocal.’ There were many 
who have changed their minds ; and the opposition to the partition 
had, not only in tone but also in spirit, largely passed away. 
This may be said—and must be said, in view of facts which 
are distinctly on record—without disputing the Government of 
India’s position, that, in respect of the changes introduced by the 
Indian Councils’ Act, the Bengalis suffer to some extent unex- 
pected disabilities. It is quite right that this change of circum- 
stances should now be considered, though it certainly would not 
justify any serious reversal of past policy, but only some slight 
modification in detail. 

We are faced here, however, with the fact that the old ‘ parti- 
tion of Bengal’ has been suddenly set aside. That measure was 
proposed by one Viceroy and sanctioned by one Secretary of State ; 
and it was accepted by the successors of both these great function- 
aries. It had been declared again and again that this partition 
would not be-touched ; and the opposition to it was dying out, as 
time was showing its wisdom. Now the measure appears to have 
been revised and, indeed, entirely set aside. It must be borne in 
mind, however, thatthe primary and principal object of Lord 
Curzon’s scheme was to reduce the area of the province of Bengal 
to a manageable size. The present scheme also secures this object, 
though in another way. The second object of the old scheme was 
to raise the area of the Assam province, so that it might have 
a self-contained and effective Administration. Now in regard to 
this matter the Government of India hold that circumstances have 
entirely changed and that reconsideration has become necessary. _ » 

The Government of India now declare that it is, in their 
opinion, essential to have a small province on the north-east — 
frontier of India similar to that which was created under Lor 
Curzon’s Government on the north-western frontier. Trouble h: 
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wisely to propose the formation of the small province on the north- 
west, and the Government of India now ask for the same remedy, 
This is a matter in regard to which the opinion of the Government 
of India ought to have the greatest weight. But if it be admitted 
that this frontier province is to be constituted, then it is clear that 
the delimitation of boundaries made by Lord Curzon in his parti- 
tion of Bengal must be reconsidered. This is a justification of a 
revision of policy which rebuts the allegation that it is due simply 
to a weak desire to avoid the difficulties arising from the opposition 
of a section of the community to a change which had been decided 
on as expedient. No strong Government ought to abstain from 
any action which it regards as sound merely because there may be 
some who will attribute that action to weakness. 

The revision, then, must be considered on its own merits. The 
first point—after accepting the necessity for the new north-eastern 
frontier province—is the formation of a province consisting of the 
five purely Bengali divisions at present separated between Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam. This secures the unification of 
what is called the Bengali people. The telegrams inform us that 
the Bengali organs in Calcutta have stated that they are entirely 
satisfied with the arrangement. They have not even a word to say 
against the removal of the Government of India from Calcutta ; 
because they hold that ‘no price is too great to be paid’ for the 
unification of their race under one Government. Apparently 
Sylhet and some other Bengal tracts are to be left to the frontier 
province of Assam ; but they have been connected with Assam for 
many years apparently to their complete satisfaction. To some it 
will be matter of regret that educated Bengalis will be deprived 
of the enlightening and broadening influence of service in the sub- 
provinces of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa; that the Bengalis 
who have estates there will be personally inconvenienced in re- 
spect of them; and that Bengal politics will be deprived of the 
influence of these sub-provinces. But, on the whole, it cannot be 
denied that the province as now constituted, with a population 
stated by the Government of India at forty-two millions and found 
by the recent census to be over forty-five, is large enough. Bombay 
has not much more than half of that population ; and Madras 
has just about the same. With a powerful Local Government to 
administer such a territory, successful administration ought to be 
perfectly possible. It is presumed that Darjeeling will go to the 
new Bengal province to be a hot-weather residence for the 
Governor ; but this is one of the details still to be settled. 

The Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal will no doubt be some- 


what disappointed at being included in ‘the new province along 
_ with the Hindoo Bengalis of Bengal proper, who have recently 


ced them with unmeasured violence. But the Government 
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of India are quite justified in saying that they ought to be able to 
maintain their own in the counsels of the State, in view of the 
fact that the Hindus of the three sub-provinces which are to form 
the new Lieutenant-Governorship will no longer be in the scale 
against them, and in view of the special provisions for representa- 
tion of Mohammedans in the Councils. On the whole, the Moham- 
medans will be on a fair equality with the Hindus; and there is 
no reason why they should not work together after the present 
disappointment has had time to pass away. It is an unsatisfactory 
feature of the two despatches that they have, with more or less 
of necessity, to emphasise the difference between Hindus and 
Mohammedans in this connexion. I think that this is sometimes 
unnecessarily done; but, on the whole, the difference does exist, 

and it was certainly the clear duty of any statesman dealing with 

this question to face that difference. It has been faced, and care- 

fully thought out. Bengal will in point of health not be quite so 
easy a province to serve in, either for Europeans or for Indians, as 

in the past ; but it will, on the whole, be easier to administer when 

the people are thus homogeneous, and speak practically the same 

language. 

It is also provided, in the interests of the community 
(the majority of which are Mohammedans) of.the Eastern Bengal 
divisions, that the Governor is to regard Dacca as his second capi- 
tal, and ‘ will reside there from time to time.’ This is a more 
important matter than might at first sight appear. When I was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I found that there was a great 
jealousy of Bengal on the part of the Beharis, and a great desire 
that they should have the Lieutenant-Governor residing amongst 
them for a portion of the year. I therefore acquired the historic 
Chajju Bagh as an official residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and spent a considerable portion of my time there, beside the old 
city of Patna. This gave great satisfaction to the Beharis, and 
brought me into much closer touch with them, in regard to their 
interests and views, than had formerly been possible. 

As to the formation of the new province of Behar, Chota Nag- 
pur, and Orissa, there can be no doubt that some people in all of 
these sub-provinces will regret their separation from the city and 
port of Calcutta. But I think that the Government of India are 
right in believing that Behar and Chota N agpur, and even Orissa, 
will be well content to be separated from Bengal and to be consti- 
tuted a new province, the area of which will be approximately 
113,000 square miles, and the population about 35,000,000. Th 
people of these three sub-provinces are such as will be bro 
together without difficulty under one Administration ; a | thei 
advancement will probably be much more rapid under the altere 
conditions. $ A 
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On the whole, then, I think that there is really no serious ~ 
objection to be taken to any part of the scheme as at present o 
formulated. Details have still to be worked out. One of these b 
will be the question of the headquarters for the Lieutenant. a 
Governor of the new province of Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, o 
It will be difficult to find him, apart from Darjeeling, a place | f 
where he can spend the hot weather; but there is on record an t 


Tie 


old proposal—I think, of Sir George Campbells time—to i C 
abandon Darjeeling altogether, on the ground that residence I 
there took the Lieutenant-Governor and his officers out of a 
touch with the people of the province, and to establish summer a 
headquarters at Ranchi, which is the capital of the Chota Nagpur ik 
division. Ranchi is a singularly healthy district for both Europeans a 
and Indians. It is on a high and well-drained plateau; and it p 
might be possible, I think, for any European acclimatised to India a 
to live the whole year in that district. As Chota Nagpur is also the v 
central one of the three sub-provinces which are to form the new | ti 
province, itis worth considering whether Ranchi might not be the 
capital. Many other considerations, however, will affect the o 
decision of this question ; and this is one of the details which has vi 
been deliberately left by the Government of India for settlement D 
hereafter. i b 
Whatever may be our views in regard to the local and personal ti 
interests affected, and in regard to details of the scheme, it seems a 
to me that on the whole it has been the result of a statesmanlike t 
effort to grapple with big questions; and it exhibits a recognition | tl 
of sound principles for which the Government of India and the | e 
Secretary of State ought to receive full credit. Lord Hardinge i 


has been only a year in the country ; and I observe that one of the 
Calcutta papers mentions this as a reason why he should have 
hesitated to make his recommendation. But, on the other hand, 

he has shown in all his work throughout the year a distinct recog- 

nition of the true constitution of the Government of India. Meet- 

ings of his Council have been of quite unusual frequency ; and he i 

has recognised that the Government of India does not consist of i 

the Viceroy alone, but of the Governor-General-in-Council. Itis 

with the consent of his Council that he has made these important 4 

A proposals ; and he distinctly said, in his speech on the 15th of last j 
; month at Delhi, at the laying of the foundation-stones of the 
new city by their Majesties, ‘As Governor-General, on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues in the Council, I desire to say that 
we are confident that there have been few changes so important, d 
which have been of so much advantage to the many and so little 
injurious to the interests of a few. That injury, too, is merely y 

_ temporary, and will be greatly outweighed by the benefits which 
j . will’ nae. A statement such as this by the Viceroy, in the name 

“a oe 
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of the Government of India, is nos only entitled to great respect, 
but will also be welcomed by all who are interested in sound 
administration in India, as indicating the important recognition 
of the true constitution of that’ Government, which is too easily 
forgotten. Similarly, the Marquis of Crewe states, in regard to 
the Government of India’s despatch: ‘I have considered it in 
Council with the attention due to the importance of its subject.’ 
That the Secretary of State’s Council should have been fully con- 
sulted, and that his Lordship’s position is not autocratic but dis- 
tinctly constitutional in this respect, is decidedly satisfactory. 
The distinct recognition of the gteat principle of decentralisation 
is also matter of congratulation. Finally, this matter has been 
approached, not suddenly by men ignorant of the circumstances, 
but by Indian statesmen fully representative of India generally 
and of Bengal in particular, fortified by voluminous records of the 
views. and opinions of the most distinguished of Indian adminis- 
trators and statesmen in the past. 

As Lord Lansdowne said in the House of Lords, ‘the word 
of the King-Emperor has been passed; and that word is irre- 
vocable.” That the announcement should have been made by his 
Majesty the King will tend to commend it fo loyal acceptance 
by the peoples of India generally. We are already informed by 
telegram that though many in India were startled at first, they 
are beginning to see that there is little objection to the changes 
thus announced. I earnestly trust that nothing will be said, in 
the whole discussion which must inevitably arise regarding these 
changes, from purely party motives, but only from broad views of 
the great interests of the peoples committed to the charge of the 
British Empire. 


A. H. L. FRASER 
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HOW KING “GEORGE COULD WIN THE 
HEARTS OF KHE HINDOOS 


THE most prominent event of the year occurred on the 12th of 
December, when the English Emperor of India was for the first 
time crowned in the ancient capital of that most ancient land 
under the sun. These are times of surprises, when the history- 
making happenings of the world are following almost upon the 
heels of one another. Who could have dreamed the day before 
Togo bombarded the Russian fleet at Port Arthur that the 
Russians would not win a single battle in the whole series of 
eighteen months’ war, and that, compared with J apanese valour, 
patriotism, and feats of up-to-date arms, modern martial glories 
would shrivel into insignificance? Who could have thought two 
months ago that a suddenly evolved Chinese revolution would 
accomplish as much as it has done so far—brought the proud ‘ Son 
of Heaven’ down on his knees before his subjects? Who could 
have guessed a year ago that the new King of England would 
decide to go all the way to India to wear its Imperial crown on | 
the spot? 

And that personal Coronation Durbar at Delhi, whose distant 
lures captivated the world’s imagination with a novelty of interest 
akin to romance, has now come and gone. That the brilliancy of 

` the mammoth spectacle should more than fulfil modern expecta- 
ons was a foregone conclusion. In a land where a group of gala- 
dressed people, presenting all the colours of the rainbow in 
harmonious blending, is a fascinating spectacle at all times to the i 
artistic or cultured Western eye, the Durbar scene enacted at ‘a 
Delhi could not fail to put all the grandeur of the greatest Western i 
assemblages into the shade. India, the only great country still g 
existent in the modern world in all her old-world individuality, 18 
the source and natural cèntre of real Imperialism. Throughout i 
the ages empires of the highest type of civilisation, empires that — 
held sway over the whole earth, had their thrones set on bet 
“bosom, and Indraprastha of the later Hindoo emperors, or Delhi i 
foghul, was a Himalaya of glory compared with the sm 
ations of ancient Rome or modern Constantinop 
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Hence the magnetism of the hoary dust of Delhi made his Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation scene instinct with the vibrations of her 
* past Imperial functions. The only difference was that the old 
Hindoo and even Mahomedan coronations were naturally dramatic 
because of their unconventionalism, born of the exuberance of 
spontaneous feeling, while the one of December the 12th was 
artificially dramatic for the reason that the modern people of the 
Lr West who organised it are filled with intellectual homage at best. 
: This great Coronation, joyous to the ruling race, and to some 
extent to the ruled, is big with the fate of the British Raj in 
India. For the English King to be crowned Emperor of India in 
India is different from assuming the title from England in the 


th of business-like way of a commercial race, as did Queen Victoria and ~~ 
first King Edward the Seventh. I say ‘ commercial ’ advisedly, for in 
land the eyes and to the mind of the Indian people a formal declaration 
tory- of such assumption, even in a Royal Durbar presided over by the 
. the Viceroy, was the sorriest farce ever enacted in a land where, while 
ofore | the magnificence of Imperial coronations throughout the ages 

the dazzled the whole -world with incomparable splendour, their 
s of munificence in the shape of bounty, concessions, and entertain- 


ment to the subjects have bought over their undying loyalty and 
evoked fervent and spontaneous homage. The Hindoo, or even 
Moghul emperors, never allowed their subjects to outstrip them in 
001 bounty or generosity, and a coronation was always lavish, as is 
evidenced to-day, in the comparative scale, in the native States of 


E India in large-hearted charities, extraordinary concessions, new 
ould privileges, and righting of wrongs. Thus it is almost a compliment 
én to call the two former functions of the ‘absent’ assumption of 
the Imperial. Crown of India mere farces. Beyond the declaration 

tant in Durbar, and the review of troops to show the armed might of “ 
A the Emperor to an entirely disarmed people, or even an elephant 
a. | procession with native princes in display, as in Lord Curzon’s ~ 
w9 | Durbar, there was nothing substantial to impress the three = 
cta- | hundred and twenty millions. The masses who form the majority” 
zala- | of those 320,000,000 did not know of the event, or, if it was made 
p a : known to them by the beating of tom-toms, it wholly failed 
the to interest them. Some bounty or material concession, or some 

ab substantial privilege, or a keenly felt national grievance remedied 
tern would have excited some interest. Even a hearty meal of good 

still j food—a rare opportunity to their poverty—would have created 


7,18 some sort of temporary impression, and the Coronation dinner 
jout j would at least have been talked about for some time ; though not 
. so long as the village zemindar, or rich man, who is remembered | 


her with a tender gratitude for the rare sumptuous feast t Do 
ebi Pooja or on marriage occasions. Not even a ‘bel 

al- things was Ghee to serve as a small memento; 

ple. ; : 
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i 191 
people, the classes and masses alike, merely laughed at the ‘ dry’? | 
Coronation, as they put it, of mere sound and show and bravado, — thei 

Iam glad to read that this first essential feature was present owe 
at the last Coronation—that the masses were not only fed 7 
but pieces of wearing cloth were distributed to them, in con- ao 
formity with the custom of India. Then concessions and bounties wa 
the other concomitant features of a coronation, were bestowed Ei 
' upon the people—gracious acts of the Sovereign which will compel ae 
z the gratitude of those who have been clamouring for them. The E 
= =~ ingeniously conceived reversal of Lord Curzon’s partition of 3nd 
- _ Bengal is a bold yet conciliatory coup, which will not only satisfy | ‘The 
public opinion, but afford the first instance of the Indian Govern- villa 
ment, sensitive of its prestige of infallibility, yielding to unanimous Em) 
popular protest against arbitrary Governmental actions. Tn this savic 
latter phase it is of great value—of more value perhaps than the in tl 
remedy itself. tena 
But this concession, and the educational bounty of fifty lacs of prov. 
rupees, are of far less importance than the real grievances, which | thinl 
are of the most vital concern to the majority of the people. This men 
bounty and this concession have been made to the agitation of | Gove 
" a mere handful, most of whom are not in live touch with the then 
people and, therefore, do not represent their real interests and Raj ; 
grievances. This means that the bluffers and clamourers only tn lie 
have the chance of being heard and their own particular grievances tribu 
redressed. The only gracious acts of the Sovereign at the Durbar a a 
which will appeal to the greatest mass of the people are the half wer 
month’s pay to be given as a Coronation gift to Government fa 
_ employés drawing salaries below fifty rupees per month, and the — at 
» discharging from civil gaol, with their debts paid up from the § ` T 
. Exchequer, of honest debtors who are there because of their | peopl 
inability to pay. |` gladn 
EA Transferring the capital from Calcutta to Delhi is a move | ko ` 
possibly in the right direction, judging from the illuminating | have 
reasons submitted by his Excellency the Viceroy ; although the — magis 
_- Bengalis, who consider themselves grandfather and foster-mother crow! 
= of British rule in India, will not like it at all, and will find in day o 
this transfer a greater loss to them than was the loss before of the mind 
partitioned other half. Thus Imperial Delhi has robbed Calcutta the E 
of its best value and advantage, although a Governorship, witha ment 
statesman from England at its helm, is not a doubtful consolation © which 
for the Bengalis to fall back upon ; and, in spite of the province by cor 
being shorn of Behar, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and Assam, the new | „his ru 
; _ partition and its arrangements are on the whole both wise and larges 
4 and ought to satisfy all concerned. No human wisdom subjec 
be perfect, but it is certain that Lord Hardinge and Lo a ya 
: erely acted with the ae intentions in advising 
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their Royal master, but indisputably inaugurated a new era of 
awakening confidence in British rule in India. 

The English Emperor of India is a shadowy figure in the 
misty background of the Government of India—an abstraction to 
the average Indian mind, like the speculative concept of the Vedic 
Brahma, the Essence of God. The masses know the tax collector 
and the police, for both of whom they have a horror, and keep | ; 
appeasing them from year’s end to year’s end—unless Indra sends os 
no rain and crops fail, and bullocks and plough and implements p 
and all are sold to keep the wolf from the door as long as possible. 
They meet the magistrate now and then, passing through the a 
village on inspection, and salaam to him. To them he is the 
Emperor de facto, for he is all-powerful—for punishment ; as their % 
saviour in their troubles they can neverimagine him. He inspires 
in them a species of awe very much mixed with fear. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor they have heard of living in the big city of the 
province, a kind of White Nabob who is there more for show, they 
think ; the magistrate is the man to fear. Fear is the only senti- 


homes to till the soil once more with hope. So also do the d 

famished employed on relief work at impossible wages. i E 
The King’s advent in India for the crowning has surprised the ~ 

people, no doubt, and filled them not merely with their natural = 


also with hope. If some of the masses viewed him they must 
have salaamed him profusely, and distinguished him from the i 
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ey 
within them as they would feel for the masses of their own | 

countrymen in distress, not only to save every famished one from nan 
death, but to give him ample nourishment, so that he may have also 
enough strength to resume his labour when the time comes; if by bele 
the Emperor’s express commands all money needed to feed the ” - 
famished should be expended under economical management from os 
the Exchequer without stint, not only by retrenching other ite. 
expenses, but even by sacrificing the needs of other departments, | ae 
and if his Majesty's commands are obeyed; then his name will | Le 
be classed among those of the Hindoo kings of the past and the year 
Mahomedan emperors of India, many of whom sold their personal to al 
jewels to save themselves from the sin of allowing their subjects | trou 
to die of famine. Then King George, the English Emperor of old ] 
India, will rightly entitle himself to the Imperial crown of India craz 
—in the opinion both of the Hindoo masses and classes—a King effor 
who in distress is the father-mother of his subjects, the ideal of a I 
king in Hindustan. T milli 

Great and many are the blessings of British rule in India, but tbe 
great and many also are the grievances of Indians against it. The 99 -p 
ie British themselves trumpet these blessings out to the world, in | Vasy 
i and out of season, and the trumpeting draws echoes from many Orm 
loyal Indian hearts, hearts naturally loyal, or loyal for con- illite 
venience, or loyal under pressure. The grievances have also been | whic 
voiced by patriotic Indians and by some British friends of India | = 

in and out of Parliament. But these are not all the grievances Js 
from which India has long been suffering, nor are they the | a 7 
greatest. The grievances which are ventilated belong mostly to | ee 
_ the material plane, and they are true and terrible grievances. But | ee i 
a truer and more terrible still are India’s moral and spiritual oe 
grievances against some phases of English policy and habits of gene 
life, which have as yet scarcely been voiced. BME exist 
‘ Upon these moral and spiritual grievances of the Hindoos it | and 
, is the intention of the present writer to speak in this article. Ong time. 
= the Mahomedan grievances, and those of other religious sectio Ram 
_of the Indian community, if there be any, I cannot speak with spirit 
authority, as I do not know them and have scarcely studied them | of se, 
But of the Hindoo grievances which I am about to put forward » make 
am absolutely certain. In the principles of my religious creed fi f are ] 
belong to the strictest Hindoo orthodoxy all over India, and liv? denor 
; | that orthodox ascetic life when in India. As a Brahman and ai Hind 
7 Sanyasin, I have tramped throughout India and mixed intimatelf Hind 
ith all sections of the Hindoos in all the provinces, and I rept a 


in all that I am about to say. I can even claim t at 
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name through my spiritual mission in India and America. I must 
also say that I have never been a political person, either when I 
belonged to the world or since I have renounced it. I am neither 
a ‘ Moderate,’ nor an ‘ Extremist,’ nor an ‘ Anarchist.’ J belong 
strictly to the spiritual plane, as everybody knows, and as my life 
shows. During these twenty-one years of my ascetic life I have 
talked only of my Krishna and of our transcendental philosophy, 
and tried to live our Hindoo orthodox life of a devotee of our Lord 
with whatever spiritual devotion I have been blessed with. Two 
years ago I lectured throughout India for months together, trying 
to allay the storm of unrest then in full swing, pouring oil on the 
troubled waters by awakening in the hearts of the youths their 
old Hindoo feelings of harmony born of spiritual prudence, youths 
crazed by a spurious cult of politics. I think I succeeded in my 
efforts to some extent. i 

I represent in this my appeal to the King-Emperor the ‘ dumb 
millions ’ of Hindoo India. These dumb millions are not merely 
the illiterate low-caste masses, but the great majority of 
99 per cent. of the 220 million Hindoos—Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vasyas, and Sudras—highly educated or half-educated in English 
or in their own language—men, women, and children, literate or 
illiterate, but all blessed with religious education, the medium of 
which is not necessarily the ‘three R’s.’ I include the higher 
castes and the English-educated section of this vast community in 
the “dumb millions’ because, like the illiterate remainder, they 
do not care to express even their greatest moral and religious 
grievances in public, because they consider ventilation of them to 
be futile, thinking that there can be no hope of redress so long 
as the rulers have no sympathy either with their religion or their 
customs. These dumb millions go on in their life, as their countless 
generations before have gone on, with God as the goal of their 
existence, trying to develop God-consciousness as best they can, 
and depending on that Almighty to right their wrongs in His own 
time. These do not shout ‘ Bande Mataram,’ but shout ‘Ram,, 
Ram,’ which they think to be more profitable for their well-being, 
spiritual or other.” The mere ery of ‘ Bande Mataram,’ in and out 
of season, and declaring oneself as an extreme Swadesist does not 
make a Hindoo. Most of these ‘ Extremists,’ as they are called, 
are Hindoos only in name. Many of them patronise the 
denomination of Hindoo for political purposes. They have no 
Hindoo instincts, do not believe in Hindoo scriptures, and jeer at 
Hindoo spiritual practices. If they were Hindoo- 
habits they would not have their common-sense bl 
brains. These thoughtless patriots, who are neither 
Christian, neither Eastern nor Western in their ¢ 
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jiiisadl sued ideals, want to throw off the British yoke in a minute — 
never thinking that the British guns which support the Govern. | to 
l ment are more powerful than political “resolutions ’ or newspaper _ C 


invective, or even the bombs ; never inquiring whether they them. 
selves possess that executive ability which can make the adminis. - 
trative machinery work as, with all its defects, itis working now, — 


These patriots do not care to ask any aid from the Government t 
in constructing their propaganda of Home Rule; theirs is no ¢ 
‘ mendicant ’ policy, as they put it. And yet these Home Rulers — 
want the British to go away, bag and baggage, this very moment, / p 
leaving it to them to organise their own Government, their own E 
Home Rule. What a shameless ‘ mendicant ° policy this is, noone . x 
need point out to the world. These people demand that tho | is 
British should go out of the country of their own accord, simply , ol 
because they want to rule themselves! The humour of the attitude ty 
is even greater than the audacity of it. And the humour is all S 
the more ludicrous because of the empty bluff with which the ‘ of 
demand is backed. They want to undertake to run the Viceroyalty — M 
when they daily fail to run even a joint-stock company, hundreds | 
of which, recently started with the loudest flourish of trumpets — eC 
and good capital, are going into liquidation for want of right in 
management. The real Hindoo would say, ‘ Sahib, you are ruler — sl 
here, and I am your subject. I salaam to you and abide by your | T 
| laws because I have not the means to drive you out. What people | to 
| in the world would stand or care for alien rule? Had I the | li 
| means I would certainly drive you out by-shéer force, and establish | hi 
our own Government along our old lines. As I have not, I salaam tt 
to you for the peace and security of life and property you | i 
given us, to live unmolested our religious life, with which you at ‘a 
kind enough not to interfere, and which we value more than even” A 
political freedom.’ | T 
The real Hindoos, who form, fortunately, the majority of the i 
Hindoo race, positively know that the blustering patriots do not al 
possess the power to organise a Government, and that if they had | w) 
their way chaotic anarchy would rule the land. Hence they a! as 
no party to the senseless agitation and demonstration of tho In 
~ j Extremists. They are silent and unmoved by this superficial wang i co 
of what has been termed political unrest. They form the mier re; 


which the surface waves can never stir into action. 
Hindoo, being pervaded by acute intelligence born of his d@ 
acquired spiritual light, admits in his consciousness that he can 
= {do without the British in the present political situation ; that 1 
the British are the best guardians he can have now to safegué 

his political; social) and ‘spiritual imterests,;he sought: to be 
yy ia deep: senseiof loyalty-—interested loyalty ifıyou 
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va to their Government; that, in spite of the many defects of that 
paper ! [Goverment mayne ugly and serious defects—their system of 
hem- administration, though very costly, is honest in its cardinal prin- 
nine [ciple ; that he cannot replace that Government by any composed of 
now | his own people if the British offer to withdraw from it altogether ; 
ment that the anarchy which will be the inevitable result of that with- 
; | drawal will create unthinkable havoc among his people, and their 
a’ | age-long institutions of highly civilised living—a catastrophe com- 
vulers pared with which the defects of British rule are as nothing. 
nent, This, then, is the mental attitude of the great majority of the 
OYA Hindoos, whose chief grievances I am going to lay before the 
0 one - King-Emperor with all humbleness. This great majority of the 
b tho | Hindoos form also the great majority of the present population 
mply of India, two hundred and twenty out of three hundred and 
itude twenty millions, a ratio of about three to four, including the 
is all Sikhs, whose grievances are the same. This is, therefore, worthy 
1 the “ of the special attention and deep sympathy of his Imperial 
yalty Majesty. 
lreds The chief moral grievance of these people is the system of 
npets education at present prevalent in India. This unmodified, badly 
right imparted English education and concepts of an outlandish, hourly 
ruler shifting civilisation, is killing the Hindoos mentally and morally. 
your | The Hindoo does not care for physical death ; passing out of life is 
cople  ; to him like passing out of one wayside inn into another : he be- 
the | lieves in re-birth. It is mental disease or death that counts with 
blish him. English education and Western civilisation dre not bad in 
laam — themselves ; they are both good, perhaps excellently good for the 
ey? | - mental development of the peoples in whose soils they have sprung 
uae up. Unmodified Hindoo ideals or rules of life will not suit either 

oven the English or European or American people. They can never 

aN replace their inborn, age-grown, habit-hardened national ideas. 
thee The new and old ideas will have a hard conflict, and a patched-up 
no peace will result in denationalisation, which will rob its victim of 
had almost all the good virtues of his race, as well as of the new race 


Whose education“ and civilisation he has adopted, but failed to 
assimilate because his mind’s stomach is not fitted for such food. 
In the case of the Hindoo filled with badly assimilated ideas and 
concepts of the new philosophy of life developed in the West, the 
results are even worse. His old civilisation is very old, ay, world- } 
old, despite what blundering Orientalists may say. You can no 
eas more kill his world-old moral, philosophical, religious, social and4 
daily Pe mestie instincts than you can wipe out history fr 

) bosom of Time. And this new English system of 
atif | - so nauseatingly materialistic, all-intellectual and 


uard f that the Hindoo mind, being essentially spiritual, h 
pel assimilate it. Its fine spiritual stomach cannot digest s 
ihe _ Vou. LXXI—No. 419 a7 ae 
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intellectuality and materiality. The result is the unhinging of 
the mind, brain, and the heart-soul. This is intellectual insanity 
or eccentricity, if you will, and its extreme cases have produced 
the ‘ Anarchists’ who concocted plans for freeing India from the 
British yoke by bombs and pistol-shots. 

But even these woeful results are considered by the unspoilt 
Hindoo as being less disastrous than the more permanent effects 
which this insane system of Western education has produced on 
the mind and character and the religious, social, and domestic 
conscience of the people. It is fast removing from their minds the 
healthy ideals of life and conduct founded upon the wisdom of the 
illuminated sages of the past. It is destroying their inborn belief 
in ‘Karma’ and ‘ Reincarnation,’ the. belief that birth in high 
and Jow stations of life is not accidental, but is due to the actions 
of past existences, which enables them to endure the untoward 
state of things existing for the moment with comparative content- 
ment, and prompts them generally to good, unselfish actions in 
the present for the benefit of their next incarnation. It is robbing 
them of the jewel of their soul, the jewel which they alone, 


through all the ages, have preserved and enjoyed; that jewel is | 


the faith that God is the only goal of existence, and that temporal 
power and prosperity are a mere nothing compared with the price- 
less privilege of spiritual awakening. It is breaking up their 
harmonious order of communal, social, and domestic life by in- 
fusing into their minds the spirit of pure self-aggrandisement. 
Large joint families, which were examples of mutual affection 
and dependence, are being divided into selfish couples with their 
own immediate issues, poor, unfortunate relations being thrust 
out into homeless helplessness and want. 

It is alienating the hitherto exemplary love and attachment of 
grown-up sons from their ideally loving parents, and transferring 
them exclusively to their wives and children, who, in their turn, 
repay their parents with ingratitude. Gratitude, which is one of 
the predominant virtues of the race, is being felt as a very incon- 
venient burden to bear. Respect for superiors and reverence for 
saints and sages, or rendering honour where honour is due, are 
fast diminishing. The ‘ educated’ classes, rapidly losing faith 
in everything relating to religion, have learned to deny the exist- 
ence of God and to ridicule the very idea of spiritual life. Envy, 
hate, discord, dissension, greed, and selfishness are ever increasing 


wherever this ‘ new light’ is making progress. Money-making 15 
getting to be the one ambition in life, possession of money the i 
ognised badge of respectability. Selfish interest alone is the — 
ration of sympathy and mutual helpfulness. Drunkenness — 
as become a fashionable vice, formerly confined to the lowest of ; 
_ pariahs. In short, a race of people possessing the highest, noblest 
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pe ideals of life is being daily demoralised by the influence of crude 
eed and artificial morals and ideas, yclept education and civilisation. 
the It is eating into the vitals of the parent source of all refinement 
: and culture of both the Old and the New World. The roots of the 
oilt world-old Hindoo civilisation are buried deep within the soul of 
ects the universe, and the spectacle of a day-old child, begotten of 
Lon delusion, attempting to suck her life-blood, like a vampire, ought 
stic to afford mournful contemplation both to good men and gods. 
the And yet the main boast of British rule in India is that it has 
the conferred upon the people the inestimable boons of ‘education ’ 
lief and ‘ civilisation,’ which none of the disarmed people there dare, 
igh under the dread of loaded guns, pronounce curses. 
ons The above need not irritate the votaries of Western civilisation. 
ard Tt is a true picture and a true estimate of the effects of Western 
nt- civilisation on the East. It is notin the least overdrawn. If any 
in of my Western readers be impatient with my remarks about the 
ing characteristics of his dear civilisation, let that reader consider that 
ne, to him they may be provoking because they have not been ex- 
ae pressed before. The superficial West criticises the deep East in 
a and out of season, and calls it barbarous and backward. The deep 
oe East smiles its bland smile of silence at such criticism. It even 
T excuses the frivolous conclusions of the West about Eastern men 
i and manners, knowing its circumscribed mental vision, its small 
power of judgment, its lack of knowledge of what is real refine- 
nt ment; knowing it to be a mere child. But this silence has only 
on made the child more conceited, and emboldened it to criticise the 
om East more and more, until it has come to think that the East is so 
ist idiotic that it has not power enough to think for itself, much less 
to contradict its criticisms, still less to criticise the West, the 
of ‘superior’ West. But things have gone to extremes. A reply has 
ng, become necessary. The Far Hast has replied with the sword. 
mgo | India, the soul of the East, out of the fulness of her heart, must 
of | reply in words of wisdom and loving protest. 
ne What is this civilisation, anyway? I have lived in four of its 
or | chief centres for more than seven years. During this time I have 
re i = studied this civilisation with the little light with which my Brah- 
th : man birth has blessed me. And I must confess that I have been 
si- | | deeply pained by the facts which that study has revealed to me. 
y, } i Oh, what saddening facts! One need not go to India to test the 
1¢ ae į tr aoe of my fragmentary portrayal of the degrading effects of this 
joe | civilisation upon the Hindoos. Let him look about himself and 
WA | | mark its ravages upon his own people here, how it is sapping the 
ie = | moral foundation of its deluded victims in the lands where it ha 
gg Í sprung into being, and where it is holding its undisputed ; 
of And I challenge him to deny that this d civilisation of h 
+ [is dragging him down’ from his high estate. It has pa 
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És tion. In the language of the Vedas, Civilisation is Mâyâ—the 
"magic illusion of woman and gold. 


Thi Maya every Hindoo, or Buddhist, or Confucian, or 
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abolished the idea of a human soul, and whatever of it is belieyeq | 


in by some is its false shadow. It is daily degrading divine 
humanity into unashamed animality. It has raised selfishness 
to a religious creed, Mammon to the throne of God, adulteration 
to a science, falsehood to a fine art. It has turned holy matrimony 
into a farce, the marriage certificate into waste paper, connubia] 
blessings into a chance of lottery. It has banished all seriousness 
from life, and made it a mere plaything. Self-seeking is its 
breath, self-will its law, self-conceit its essence, self-deception its 
philosophy. It has created artificial wants for man, and made him 
a slave of work to satisfy them. It has made him ever restless 
within and without, and robbed him of leisure—the only friend of 
high thought. He knows no peace, hence knows not himself or 
his real object in life. It has made him a breathing, moving, 
hustling, fighting, spinning machine, ever working, never resting, 
never knowing even the refreshing rest of a sound sleep. It has 
made him a bag of live nerves, ever stretched to high tension. He 
has learned to call licence liberty, breach of social laws and 
shirking of responsibilities independence, slavery to his own 
wild will freedom. Tt has deified sensuality, glorified material- 
ism, beautified sin. It has split human societies into atoms, 
families into units, fighting against each other. It has sapped 
the foundation of home life, and, its trunk severed from its 
roots, its roof-tree threatens to fall, shaken by each passing 
breeze. Its vulgar haste and love of sensation are invading 
even the realm of religion, which is being classed with fads and 
crazes. Its boasted scientific inventions have done more harm 
than good to humanity’s best and permanent interests ; they serve 
only the surface life which alone its votaries live and know. Itis 
hinting at love as a microbe, reducing romance to illicit love. It 
openly proposes the killing of chronic patients and all old people 
under sixty in Ameriéa, and, to some extent recently by its mystic 
philosopher Maeterlinck, in Europe. Humility is hateful in its 
estimation ; conceit and brute force constitute its superior indi- 


viduality. It has abolished reverence, depth of character, real 


genius, real poetry, and real philosophy. It is getting to consider 
poverty as almost a crime, dark skin a badge of inferiority of 
brain and mind. Flattery is its juice of life, insincerity the 
substance of courtesy. Morality is mere sentiment, sentiment 
mere weakness, constancy and chastity antiquated foolishness: 
That which affords instant pleasure is of worth: that which in- 
volves waiting to be enjoyed is deemed worthless. Gross material 
enjoyment, in short, is its heaven of ‘happiness, its ideal salva- 
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Shintoist is taught from childhood to beware of and to resist, 
and the influence of its subtle force is greatly counteracted by 
the vibrations generated by daily practice of religious formulas 
and spiritual devotion, which is the machine-like rule of house- 
hold life in the East. 

I repeat that the present system and substance of university 
,cducation is mainly responsible for the systematic demoralisation 
| of the Hindoo character, because it is out of gear with the moral, 
| intellectual, and spiritual principles and instincts of its recipients. 
| This system has to be materially changed, and should be replaced 
| by one more in consonance with the natural ideals, national aspira- 
tions, and world-old mental characteristics of the people. No 
use trying any more to modernise the ancient Hindoo mind, for the 
simple reason that it is too solidly ancient even now to be modern- 
ised, despite the hammering at it of all new and aggressive, but 
daily shifting, systems of thought. The Hindoos must be given 
their own literature, their religions, philosophies, and Shastras 
to study in the beginning, in order to build a foundation, and upon 
that foundation you can rear a superstructure of modern wisdom 
in a mixture of old and new styles, built with the bricks made out 
of their old-world national mentality. This will keep their 
temper healthy and harmonious, and loyal to law and order, which 
they love more because of their innate spiritual aspirations, which 
can only be satisfied by a reign of peace. 

It isa greater disaster to the Hindoo nation than to the Govern- 
ment, that its youths should be filled with the germs of bombast, 
and in many cases of ‘anarchism ’—which is really patriotism run 
mad. They will lose more if their boys should lose their racial 
mentality and individuality of character than they will gain 
by political freedom. From the most ancient time down 
to to-day they have been living sustained by the strength of 
their spiritual and moral heredity, and because they have avoided 
new-fangled notions of life which each new-born civilisation is 
presenting for their acceptance. Hence they have the best 
anchorage to keep afloat on the surging Ocean of Time.» To try 
to destroy, consciously or unconsciously, their age-long spiritual 
consciousness, is not only to commit the worst sin, but to bring 
destruction upon those who attempt it. The Hindoos are 
not a new race of people, who can be ‘civilised’ by modern 
methods. This is patent from the failure of Mahomedanism, 
Christianity and Western civilisation to engraft themselves 
permanently upon the Hindoo*consciousness. It looks like 
success, as it does now in the case of civilisation, in regar 
soñe Hindoos, ônly for a while; soon it will be nowhere. 
through English education, imparted in infancy, that < 
tion ’—whatever that fantastic realism may mean—got hel 
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the surface of the mind of its first victims, and swayed their 
consciousness. In the second generation the disillusionment j 
began. In the third the reaction was in full swing, and in the r 
fourth, the present generation, that reaction has resulted in hatred 5 
towards the white man. But such is the poison of this s 
materialistically intellectual education that they have nót yet a 
been able to shake it off entirely, so as to get back into the health i 
of their inherent spiritual consciousness. t 
The best policy for the present Government will be to help o 
the denationalised section of the Hindoo people to get back their Ẹ 
old consciousness, lost character, and self-respect, for their own I 
good and the good of the rulers. Let the rulers keep the e 
Hindoos Hindoo, and it will be well for both of them. They 9 
have so long sown the seeds of outlandish ambitions in the k 
educated Hindoo, at the cost of the loss of his racial and national | k 
character, and they have reaped a whirlwind. To entertain the d 
nervous fear that the revival and strengthening of the old Hindoo 5 
spirit will be more unsafe for British rule will be both cowardly |. t 
and sinful, and it is devoid of foundation. The leading lights of |; if 
i the Hindoos in the Bengal Presidency, headed by the Maharaja | n 
‘ of Durbhanga, have, I see, formulated the plans of a Hindoo |; y% 
University for the purpose of preventing this denationalisation f tl 
through religious instruction being given in schools and colleges 4 ri 
under its auspices; a movement with which Mrs. Annie Besant $ V 
has identified herself by offering to merge her Central Hindoo | n 
College in Benares in it. I rejoice to see that this wise and ii ft 
opportune movement has been countenanced by the Government 
of India, which has promised to advance its cause in any way | t 
it can, under certain conditions which are not at all objectionable. | b 
The recognition by his Majesty the Emperor of this scheme, ay, _ x 
giving to its noble and beneficent purpose his Majesty’s full coun- | R 
tenance, will not only stamp the impression upon the people’s | > 
mind that even the Emperor is anxious to help their youths to 4 z 
regain and retain their time-honoured national consciousness, but l R 
will add to it the highest prestige and draw the required funds 4] 
to it. His Majesty’s most gracious gift of fifty lacs of rupees j ci 
towards the aid of primary education may, if not wholly, at least | 'd 


in part, be diverted to the use of this new national university. ` lb 


ism of the boys of the denationalised gentry in check! 


hen to the ‘ gentleman ’ Anarchist is added the ‘peasant’ — 
eae a 
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India does not want primary education of the kind imparted under | | p 
. the present system of university education, so that the i to 
' denationalisation which is the result of that education may be | ir 
ended to the masses also. God save us from such a terrible —_, i N 
se, fraught with the greatest dangers to both the community poi 
he Government, which has hard work ‘in keeping the — | i 

l 


| they possess. And that is the slaughter of cows. They hold the 
_ cow sacred, and worship her as a deity. This reverence for the 
` divinity of the cow, deep-rooted in every Hindoo heart, is not 


At the present day, when in the West the - thers will no 
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Anarchist, devoid of all ideas of national concepts and traditions— 
religious, moral, and social—the people and the powers that be 
will not know where they are. Besides, it will rob these 
soul-happy people of their soul, of which, thank Heaven! they 
are still keeping conscious through the worship of the divine 
images enjoined by the Scriptures ; filled with a spiritual humility, 
the despair of the conceited West—conceited sree the process 
of the same system of utterly materialistic and all-intellectual 
education. Education, education — education about what? 
Education about matter, about mere material things, thoughts, 
and ideas—that is what is meant when education of the masses 
or classes is advocated. Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of free primary 
education, if it be the education of wholly Western ideas, is not 
wanted by the people of India. Let Mr. Gokhale put his hand 
upon his heart and say if his country wants such a scheme. Who 
does he lead? The Westernised Hindoo, Westernised in mind 
out of all recognition. We want primary education certainly for 
the masses. The Lord bless the Sircar, and even Mr. Gokhale, 
if that education be made free and founded upon national beliefs, 
mostly, if not entirely. Otherwise, Mr. Gokhale and Government 
will be the worst enemy of the country. Education, according to 
the Vedas, is the opening of the petals of the mind-lotus to the 
rays of the spiritual sun, and that is what we now want first, and 
Western matter-education afterwards, if you please. I sound this , 
note of warning out of my love for my people, and out of regard / 
for the welfare of the State. j 

But even more than this his Majesty can do, not only 
to win the hearts of the Hindoo people, all the 220 millions, 
but to lay the foundation of their abiding and ever-fervent 
loyalty. It is by righting a wrong which has rankled in the 
heart of every Hindoo man, woman, or child; if is a wrong 
they can never forgive, a wrong which draws blood daily 
and hourly from their very soul, a wrong which has been 
perpetrated for about a century, inflicting ghastly wounds 
upon their religious susceptibility, one of the tenderest feelings 


based upon any consideration of the utility of that animal, the 
products of whose milk form the chief luxuries and noua 
of the whole population. Not that they do not look at the cow 
in that light, too. In that light she is the second mother of - 
mankind, civilised mankind if you will, as no civilised child 
be reared withoùt the cow’s milk y E the mo 

milk, for which it is the best and the most nonious subst 
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suck of their breast to their babes, and the feeding-bottl, 
supplies the place of the mother’s breast, the cow is the first 
mother, not the second. From that view-point, to eat her flesh 
is to eat one’s mother’s flesh. A noble sentiment such as that 
ought to be commended and respected. But the Hindoo’s rever- 
ence for the cow is still higher. The cow is the incarnation of 
the Divine Motherhood, the Motherhood of God. She is the 
medium of the Goddess of Universal Sustenance—Mother Nature’s 
sustaining energy—created to help in the rearing of the earth’s 
highest product, man, when a child. The twelve seers (sixteen 
quarts) of milk which the best hill-cow of India gives daily is 
not the essence or extract of her blood. If it were so, the cow 
would die before half the milk were drawn. If her blood is trans- 
formed into milk, sixteen quarts of blood drawn out every day 
would kill any cow in the process of milking the first day. If it be 
the extract of blood—that means, one quart is the condensed sub- 
stance of many quarts—the cow would die sooner. The Western 
physicians say that milk comes from the glands of the cow, it is 
generated in the glands. But out of what is it generated? The 
glands may be the storage of the generated milk ; but out of what 
substance isit generated? Not the blood, as I have shown above. 
From where, a transformation of what, is the milk? A very 
serious and knotty question for the baby science of the West to 
solve. 

But I will leave it there, because, for my present purpose, it 
is not at all necessary to argue. The Hindoo believes, and has- 
believed through countless centuries, that the milk in the cow is 
the transformation of the sustaining energy of Vishnoo, the Pre- 
server of the Trinity of the Hindoo Godhead. And this Vishnoo’s 
energy of sustenance which nourishes His creatures is His Divine 
Consort, or Shakti, who dwells particularly in the cow to supple- 
ment the nourishment of civilised humanity. Where this Energy 
(Consort) is, Vishnoo resides as well , as do the gods the sum-total of 
whose powers is the power of the One God whose main attributes 
are represented by the gods. Iam trying to explain the beliefs of 
the Hindoo mind intellectually to the mere intellectuals of the 
world. Not that I want these intellectuals to accept the Hindoo 
arguments put forward. The best way to appeal to the Emperor 
and his Government of India is to state that the Hindoo worships 
= the cow and has worshipped her through all the ages, and, there- 
fore, has got these reverential feelings for the cow entirely con 
solidated into his consciousness. Therefore, there is no arguing 
against it. If you think he is wrong in his estimation of the cow, 
if you call his cow-reverence a Superstition, it does not count: 


5 toe 
generations. All the attempts of centuries to reform him out 
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of it have failed. He reverences the cow with the same fervour 
to-day as his ancestors did of old. Tt is in his blood, bred 
in the bone; he draws it in with his mother’s milk. This cow- 
killing in India, therefore, is the greatest sin that can be com- 
mitted against Hindoo feeling, and a Mahomedan deputy-magis- 
trate some time ago published statistics showing that 60,000 cows, 
bullocks, and calves are slaughtered every day in India to feed 
the European soldiers and residents alone. How correct this esti- 
mate is I do not know, nor do I care to know. I am representing 
the keenest and greatest grievance of the Hindoos. The British 
Government in India has observed the policy of religious 
neutrality, and the Hindoos are highly grateful for that blessing. 
It is the greatest blessing under an alien rule. But this cow- 
killing is associated with their religion; a cow is a more sacred 
being to them than even an illuminated saint. If they had arms 
and cannon they would defend the cow until they were all slain. 
The idea that Hindoos are getting used to cow-slaughter, and 
reformed out of the ‘ superstition,’ is entirely wrong. They stand 
it because there is no help for it. 

If the Government of India has the idea that I am exaggerat- 
ing, let it experiment on the feelings of the Hindoos in this matter 
by asking them to pay a high poll-tax as compensation for the 
cessation of cow-slaughter. The response will be such as the 
Government cannot even dream of. Every Hindoo will not only 
pay it forthwith, but bless the rulers for it. The poorest will starve 
to save money for it. The Emperor George the Fifth will win 
all Hindoo hearts for ever if his Majesty prohibits cow-killing to 
celebrate his crowning in IndiaX>-All Hindoo India will fall’ 
prostrate at the Sovereign’s feet and pledge to him their undying y 
loyalty. From one end of that vast country to the other, 
the shout of ‘Jai Sircar Ki Jai !’ will rend the dome of Heaven | 
and usher in a new era of British rule in India; a new atmosphere i 
of political and moral serenity will fill the consciousness of the | 
rulers and the ruled alike. By one single stroke of kindness and 
gracious conciliation the King might conquer the inmost conscience 
of the oldest and the most cultured nation on the earth. All 
unrest would be gone in the twinkling of an eye, and what cannon 
and repressive laws, and a vast army can never do would be accom- 
plished by the utterance of the three words—‘ Cow-killing is 
prohibited.’ 

The Moghul Emperor, Akbar the Great, won the Hindoos over 
by prohibiting this cow-killing, so our Mahomedan fellow-citizens 
could not grumble at the British Emperor’s command. ‘The 
higher classes of Mohamedans do not eat the cow’s flesh ; only 
the masses eat it in cities and towns. They will by-and-by get — 
used to the goat’s flesh which the majority of them use. Tf the 
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British soldiers cannot do without beef, they can have cann 
meat imported from abroad. This gracious act of the King woa 


infuse a new spirit, a kindly spirit, into British officials, and 
new régime of kindly feeling would follow in its wake. Kingdom : 
like human life, are unstable, but so long as the British Kinga 
sustains itself in that hoary land of wisdom and religion, in Ae 
cradle of civilisation, this act would be engraven on the tablet of 
the people’s heart and transmitted to future generations as 
sanctified memory. ; 
(SwAm1 BABA) PREMANAND BHÂRATI. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY OF 
BIRD FLIGHT 


Tue Science of Aerial Locomotion has at length become a subject 
which is no longer considered outside the realms of practical 
mechanics. The world has now seen machines heavier than air 
rise into the air and travel through the air, supported by the 
air, apparently as the birds. How or why this is possible the 
world scarcely asks; and yet it is nevertheless a very interesting 
fact, and one well worthy of study. 

The writer began to study bird flight early in the year 1888, 
some twenty-eight years ago; and has always maintained that 
man would one day conquer the air with machines heavier than 
the air. 

It must not be forgotten that mechanical locomotion on land 
has only been achieved within the last hundred years, while 
mechanical locomotion in water came still later; and yet since 
the world began we have had natural locomotion, not only on 
land and in water, but also in the air. 

With the steam engine already in existence, we bungled upon 
mechanical locomotion on land without it being necessary for us 
to study the natural principles underlying the act of progression ; 
and there are few people even nowadays who can (if you ask them 
off-hand) define the theory of progression on land. 

We bungled into mechanical locomotion in water without stop- 
ping to think how progression is attained ; we know it is attained, 
and that suffices for the greater number. We have now bungled 
upon mechanical locomotion in the air, with machines heavier 
than air, without any apparent knowledge of why the air supports 
us ; we know that if we do certain things the air will support us, 
and many are satisfied to let it go at that. 

The object of this paper is to explain in simple language (as 
far as the writer’s knowledge goes) the main principles of natural 
progression on land, in water, and more especially in air; and to — 

„ expound certain rules which must necessarily be followed when 
we attempt to achieve Nature’s results by mechanical devices. 
We already comply with the natural rules as regards locomoti 
on land and in water, as will be explained below; but it wou 
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seem that we do not as yet correctly comply with the rules N | 
sary for satisfactory progression in air, although undoubtedly 4 | 


great measure of success has already been attained with the 
aeroplane. 
THE GENERAL LAW or MECHANICAL versus NATURAL PROGRESSION 


Action in nature is invariably intermittent or reciprocal ; there 
is no rotary motion employed by flesh, fish, or fowl. 

When we desire to imitate by mechanical means the method 
of progression of animals on land, we employ a rotary substitute 
(the wheel or rotary leg) for the reciprocal action of the natural 
legs. When we desire to imitate by mechanical means the 
method of progression of fish in water, we employ a rotary sub. 
stitute (the propeller or rotary tail) for the intermittent action of 
the tail of a fish. 

It is only reasonable, therefore, to infer that, if we desire to 
imitate by mechanical means the method of progression of birds 
in the air, we must employ rotary substitutes (rotary wings) for 
the flapping wings of the bird. | 

To do this, however, it is necessary to ascertain what is the 
action, and what is the result of the action, of the flapping of the | 
bird’s wings; and then comes the mechanic and the inventor to | 
discover and determine how the result obtained by the flapping | 
wings can be reproduced by means of mechanical rotary | 
substitutes. 

On land it is comparatively easy to cause a wheel to rotate | 
by mechanical force and thus progress, even without any know- 
ledge of the principle of progression ; and still easier in water to 
design a rotary paddle or screw to propel, and thus by action and 
reaction obtain progression. | 

The principles of progression on land and water have, so W | 
speak, been lost in the knowledge of certain methods by which | 
that progression can in practice be obtained. Man, however, bas 
not been in the habit of using the air as the birds use it, and? | 
he wishes to do by mechanical methods what the birds do naturall) | 
he must learn the main principles of progression in air, and nog 
straightaway form the conclusion that he has obtained real flig Ha 
simply because with the aeroplane he finds the air up to a certai 
point amenable to the same conditions as water. One can calat 
late the speed to be obtained by a vessel in water by action anl 


reaction, one can also by a similar method calculate the spee E 
a motor-plane in the air; but where does action and reaction ¢ One 
in in the case of the albatross, with apparently immovable wing 
gliding for days and nights supported by the air, a fluid ve 
we cannot even see? We must learn the laws of the air, and 29 
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water; we must ascertain the method birds use in dealing with 
the air, and then devise a rotary substitute for the flapping action 
of the wings of the bird; we must also design the structure so 
that it shall be capable of passive flight, by dealing with the air 
as it is dealt with by the albatross when soaring. It must not 
be imagined that the writer wishes in any way to belittle the 
aeroplane ; on the contrary, the aeroplane has done a noble work— 
it has demonstrated to mankind the fact that man by mechanical 
means can traverse the air with machines heavier than air—but 
the aeroplane is only the beginning of aerial locomotion. 

In spite of the fact that the aeroplane is not designed to act 
in accordance with the laws of bird flight,-still were those laws 
thoroughly understood by the engineers who have designed these 
machines they would be capable of producing vast improvements, 
even if they were still to persist in adhering to the main principles 
upon which these machines now act, viz. propulsion by means of 
screw propellers, as mechanical vessels are propelled in water. 

For true mechanical progression in air in accordance with the 
natural laws which govern bird flight we must have a rotary sub- 
stitute to take the place of and do the same work as the flapping 
wings of the bird. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION ON LAND 


Few people trouble to think out for themselves the reason 
why they stand, walk, or run, much less do they endeavour to 
study why a wheel-barrow, a bicycle, a motor-car, or a railway 
train is capable of being made to progress on land. It is done, that 
is all the world cares ; as a matter of fact, the principle of progres- 
sion on land is identical with that of progression in air, and both 
are quite different from that of progression in water. 

The act of standing is the result of two forces in direct opposi- 
tion to each other : one being the absolutely vertical downward pull 
of gravity due to the weight of the body, the other being an equal 
vertical upward thrust exerted by the legs, the result producing 
equilibrium. If the legs are not able to give an upward thrust 
equal to the weight of the body, the body will collapse towards the 
ground. For progression, the muscular action is used, not to 
thrust the body in the direction of motion, but so to alter the 
direction of the upward thrust of the legs that an angle is formed 
by the two opposing forces : the rescltant force thus created pro- 
duces progression. If the two opposing forces are equal, the 
resultant motion given is in a direction exactly one half the angle 
formed by the directions of the two opposing forces. We know 
that the downward pull of gravity is always vertical : consequently — 
the resultant motion given by two equal opposing forces (one of 


which is gravity and the other is acting upwards in advance of the ie S 
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vertical) must be in a direction below the horizontal. In walking 
or running, then, it is necessary, in order to obtain a horizontal 
resultant, that the upward force exerted shall be in excess of the 


downward pull of gravity. b. 
The muscles are also used to give that extra upward force, de 
and in progressing upstairs or uphill, or when jumping, that force gı 
has to be considerably increased : but in no case are the muscleg p? 
used to exert a force in direct opposition to ‘the direction of the re 
motion of the body, as is the case when propelling in water, ve 
The amount of upward force to be exerted can easily be tae 
calculated, and is the same for progression on land as in the air, a 
A table of these calculations will be given under the head of y 
Progression in Air. It must be noted that, to secure efficient — a 
progression on land, a practically immovable point, from which to © A: 
alter the angle of the upward force, is desirable. If the feet areon | i k 
ice, the motor-car wheel in sand or mud, or the locomotive wheels _ aA 
on greased rails, the efficiency of the resultant force giving forward an 
motion is reduced by the amount of slip. As a rule on land the © th 
amount of slip is practically nil. This (although it may seem 
absurd to many readers) is equally true in the air: the amount of ha 
slip in the line of motion is practically nil. | th 
| as 
THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION IN WATER | a 
Progression in water is a totally different matter from progres- Si 
sion on land or in air; a vessel does not rest on the surface of the | Ve: 
water as animals and vehicles rest on land, nor is it supported by pre 


the water as a bird is supported by the air. A duck, a fish, an to 
animal, or properly constructed vessel sinks in the water until it 
displaces a body of water equal to its weight (fish totally immersed | cu 
rise or descend by the action of their fins). In this state of | 


flotation, whether partially or totally immersed, progression is gro 

obtained by propulsion—i.e. an attempt is made to push the water | poi 

in a direction opposite to that in which it is desired to progress: | the 

The motion is due to the force exerted by the thrust of the propeller | sin 

being greater than the resistance of the water to the vessel pro | S 

pelled. The speed increases with the accumulated momentum, i Th 
i but it is limited to the point where the propeller can no longe! i ae 
fee exert the greater thrust. For mechanical progression a rotary te 
a DR motion is employed to create the thrust which in nature is accom: — ut 
is plished by an intermittent effort. The case is very similar i8 Pi 

te the air as far as the propelling of aeroplanes in the direction 0 ie for 
= motion is concerned ; but whereas in water the body or vessel 5 | ar 


capable of floating when at rest, the aeroplane cannot in thag equ 
sense be said to float in the air—it must be travelling through 4 
=- the air to obtain the support of the air. a 
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PROGRESSION IN AIR. 


How does a bird fly? It will generally be admitted that a 
bird does not propel itself through the air with its tail as a fish 
does in the water. As a matter of fact, the principle of pro- 
gression by air is very simple: it is the same as that of natural 
progression on land. The force giving the forward motion is the 
resultant of two forces, one being the constant and absolutely 
vertical pull of gravity due to the weight of the animal, bird, or 
machine, the other being the upward thrust in advance of the 
vertical to obtain forward motion, and in rear of the vertical when 
it is desired to retard that forward motion. This upward thrust is 
exerted by the animal with its legs, by the birds with their wings, 
and by machinery with rotary wings, aided, in the case of the 
flying-machine, by the stationary or fixed wings corresponding 
to the bird’s outspread wings in soaring flight. It is really an 
imitation of these fixed or outspread wings, propelled through the 
air upon the principle of propulsion in water, which constitutes 
the aeroplane or motor-plane of to-day. 

The real flying-machine, although it must necessarily for safety 
have these fixed or soaring wings, should progress in the air on 
the principles of bird flight, its rotary wings doing the same work 
as the flapping wings of the bird: it should not use a rotary 
propeller to do the same work as the tail of a fish in the water. 
What, then, is the work done by the flapping wings of the bird? 
Simply to exert an upward thrust in opposition to the downward 
vertical pull of gravity at an angle in advance of the vertical to 
produce forward motion, and in rear of the vertical if it is desired 
to retard that forward motion. 

The whole principle is easily reduced to a mathematical cal- 
culation as follows : 

In the diagram on the next page let the line a AA represent the 
ground, the point B the centre of gravity of a bird or machine. The 
point B may be on the ground, a foot off the ground, or a mile off 
the ground; it is placed in the diagram away from the ground 
simply for the purpose of illustration. Let the weight of the bird 
or machine, at the point B, equal 1000 units (oz., 1b., or ewt.). 
There is then a constant and absolutely vertical downward pull of 
gravity equal to 1000 units acting on point B in the direction of BA. 
Tf, then, a force equal to 1000 units is exerted on point B in an abso- 
lutely vertical upward direction B c, the bird or machine, B, will 
remain where itis. If, however, this upward force is in a direction 
other than vertical, say B D, an angle is formed by the two equal 
forces and thereby a-resultant force is created which must neces- 
sarily act along the line B E bisecting the angle formed by the two _ $ 
equal forces B A and BD. Presuming, then, the force exerted on 
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B in the direction of B D is less than 1000, the resultant must | 

necessarily be in a direction below the Dae P by two | hor. 

equal opposing forces: and, on the contrary, should the force | hor 
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exerted on B in the direction B D be greater than 1000, the | prir 

resultant must be in a direction above the half-angle. f | et 

Now as the resultant of two equal opposing forces is in a | poss 

direction of exactly half the angle formed by the two forces, and | ing 

the downward force of gravity is always vertical, it follows that | kno 

to obtain a resultant in a horizontal direction or above the horizon- — to r 

tal, the force exerted in the upward direction must exceed the | obte 
downward pull of gravity. How much extra force will be required? | 
The answer is obtained by calculating the parallelogram of forces; | 
and it will be found that to obtain a resultant of 17.6 in a direction | 
of 5° above the horizontal (a convenient angle for practical flight) | 

only an extra force of about 1.7 per 1000 of weight is required to | hav 

be exerted in an upward direction 1° in advance of the vertical. | Ne 

The Constant Vertical Pull of Gravity being 1000. ' ] a 

| Upward Thrusts Required to give Amount of Resultant Thrusts | 

Angle out of Resultants Obtained | fun 

the Vertical = ( 

cine 4 5 deg. above |10 deg. at 5 ve |10 deg. abovo = ady: 

Horizontal Worlzontal TEED Horizontal PAE Horizontal exis 

—— -c | . 

Deg. S ‘ 

1 1000.2 1001.7 1003.3 17.4 17.6 17.8 the 

2 1000.6 | 1008.7 | 1006.9 | 34.9 35.2 35.7 los 

3 1001.4 | 1005.9 | 1010.7 52.4. 52.8 53.1 MERREM 

4 1002.8 | 1008.6 | 10149 | 699 | 70.6 | 713 cal 

5 1003.3 | 1011.6 |- 1019.6 | 875 -| 88.5 90.3 nori 

ae J 

The above table gives the various amounts of upward forces $ 


o O: 
different angles to obtain resultants desired 1 4 


- required at ¢ j | | S ) 
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horizontal direction and at angles of 5° and 10° above the 
horizontal, taking 1000 as the constant vertical pull of gravity. 

From this table (which any mathematician can verify) it is 
easy to calculate the force of upward thrust required for a body 
of given weight to walk, run, or fly. 

How, then, are we to obtain this upward thrust in the air? 
‘The air, unlike the ground, has no visible solidity upon which to 
obtain a fulcrum. It is easy enough to appreciate that the legs 
of animals have solid substance upon which to obtain resistance. 
We can sec that substance. It is, however, more difficult for those 
who have not fully studied the air as an element, to appreciate 
how a bird is capable of finding with its wings as firm a resistance 
on the air as an animal on land does with its feet. Few think 
of the solidity of air when it is compressed : and yet most people 
are fully aware of the strength and solidity of an air-cushion when 
the air cannot escape. The power of the air is enormous; we 
know the force of the wind when we ‘try to walk against it, but 
we cannot tell “ whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’ By study, 
however, we can find a way of harnessing the power contained 
in the air as a bird is able to do; and it is not a difficult matter 
to design machinery capable of harnessing the air upon the same 
principle as that employed by the birds. What, then, is the 
method of extracting and utilising the great power which the air 
possesses? Having explained the method of progression by utilis- 
ing the force of gravity in opposition to an upward force, and 
knowing that gravity is a constant with which we are compelled 
to reckon, let us investigate how to deal with the dir so as to 
obtain the opposing upward force required. 


THE ENERGY OF THE AIR AND How to Urinise Ir 


You can have a drop of water or other liquid, but you cannot 
have a drop of air. Every particle of water tends to cling to 
every other particle, whereas every particle of air tends to get as 
far away from every other particle as the surrounding particles 
will permit. 

The writer claims to have discovered many years ago the 
fundamental source of energy of which the bird is able to take 
advantage, viz. the expansive energy of the compressed air which 
exists all round the earth. 

Every particle of air has weight and is itself attracted towards 
the earth by gravity. Owing 46 the weight of the air above, the 
lower air becomes proportionately compressed ; at sea-level it is 
calculated to have à pressure of 15 lb. to the square inch under 
hormal conditions. 

When a properly shaped curved plane is projected through the 

-Von. LXXI—No. 419 G 
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air, an excess of pressure on the concave surface as compared with 

a reduction of pressure on the convex surface is produced, and 
the curved plane is forced to move out of the line of projection, soa 
` the force giving effect more or less at right angles to the direction init 
of projection. In the case of birds the direction of projection tain 
must therefore be more or less horizontal in order to obtain an ib a 
approximately vertical upward thrust; which thrust, with the oni 
opposing vertical pull of gravity, creates the rêsultant force neces- Am 
sary to continue the projection. | 
An aeroplane is not supported in the air by simple action and ins 
reaction, i.e. by pushing the air downwards to obtain support. | pas 
An aeroplane is supported mainly by the accumulation of com- eva 
pressed air underneath : the faster it is projected through the air, | aaa 
the more is the air compressed and accumulated under it, and yet fare 
the movement impressed upon the air over which the curve is | | 
projected (produced by the compressed air endeavouring to escape eve! 
downwards) decreases as the speed of projection increases, because — of t 
this movement is distributed over a greater area. The disturbance | so Í 
of the air caused by present-day aeroplanes is due almost entirely | tive 
to the rotation of the propeller. | adv 
of í 


Enormous power is wasted in causing a propeller to rotate in | 
the air simply to obtain an approximate thrust of 200 Ib., for it | app 
is this thrust of 200 lb. (varying, of course, with the efficiency of | 


the propeller) that projects the aeroplane through the air, and it | the 
is this projection of a curved plane which thus obtains the support oid 
of the air. Tt is not the 40 or 60 h.p. that lifts the machine, but tion 
the 200-lb. thrust obtained by using that power to rotate tho | ne 

propeller and give projection to the aerocurve. Is it not more | 

reasonable, therefore, to devote the power to the direct projection — an 

of aerocurves through the air and thus obtain the upward thrust? | ee 
This can be done in a very simple manner by projecting the aero- | A 
curves round and round by direct engine-power instead of straight | an: 
ahead by means of propellers. | i 
If mathematicians and scientists would study the air on the — elin 
basis of its expanding energy, instead of treating the air as water, be } 
much valuable information would soon be acquired. The active | (if } 
; energy that is in the air is capable of exerting great force when | ady: 
N _ properly dealt with. The passive resistance of water merely i in t 
ty permits weight to float upon its surface. 7 
a upy 
How Brrps Soar axn How Maommnes auso May S048 n = 
oF Soaring is a question which has exercised the minds of a larg® ` bee 
E number of keen observers, and given rise to much speculatio? | two 
T The writer ventures to assert that the theory put forward by" | cun 


accounts for every description of soaring by birds of every variety: 
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Those who have observed soaring birds will admit that no bird 
soars straight from the ground. It must first obtain a certain 
initial air speed. Given, however, this air speed, which is main- 
tained by keeping the upward thrust in advance of the vertical, 
it acquires this upward thrust owing to the difference of pressure 
on the concave under-surface of the wings as against the pressure 
on the convex upper-surface, caused by the projection of these 
curved wings through the air. 

. The goaring bird, by this difference of pressure, extracts from 
the existing expansive forces of the air sufficient energy to give 
an upward thrust so far in excess of the downward vertical pull of 
gravity that the resultant force necessary to maintain the initial 
air speed is in a direction above the horizontal, and this resultant 
force carries the bird forward and upwards. 

This to many may sound like perpetual motion. It is, how- 
ever, nothing of the sort. The great existing expansive power 
of the air is the source of the energy employed, and the birds are 
so formed as to be able to utilise that energy and know instinc- 
tively how to do it. Man may also by means of machinery take 
advantage of, and utilise, this great force which the air is capable 
of exerting. It has already been done by the aeroplane, but 
apparently without any definite knowledge of the principle. 

What is known generally is that an aerocurve projected through 
the air supports a weight. Apparently the impression is that in 
order to rise the aeroplane must be inclined upwards in the direc- 
tion of motion, and that the curve must be continually pushing 
the air down at a certain velocity. 

This is undoubtedly the case with the greater number of the 
present-day aeroplanes, but there are some so formed that they 
will rise at a greater angle than the angle of projection. In fact, 
some aeroplanes do a considerable amount of soaring when they 
attain air speed proportionate to their weight and curve. Were 
an aeroplane to be built with the proper curve, and with the resis- 
tance of the wire stays, landing chassis, etc., as far as possible 
eliminated, as also the drag of the propeller, and could it thus 
be projected into the air at its correct air speed, it should be able 
(if properly balanced) to keep the angle of upward thrust so far in 
advance of the vertical as to maintain its air speed and yet rise 
in the air. 

In order to rise, this air speed must be sufficient to create an 
upward thrust so far in excess of the downward pull of gravity 
that the resultant force is in a direction above the horizontal, and 
it would thus soar like a bird. Tt is believed that this has actually 
been accomplished by Mr. Weiss with his model bird, on one or 
two occasions, for considerable distances ; but the variation of air 
CHEEE Ree is such that, of course, it is impracticable, for an ent 

a2 
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automatic structure, to continue ad infinitum. There must be ie 
intelligence to provide for the regaining of speed or stability lost ie 
for the moment by the alteration of air currents. There is no 
reason, however, why man should not successfully construct à ae 
machine that will soar, provided it is of sufficient size to contain Age 
the intelligence necessary to combat irregular air currents, ack 
(Since writing this the Wright Brothers in America have practi- Heli 
cally accomplished soaring.) k T 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that soaring can | 
only be attained when sufficient initial air speed has been acquired, _ of t 
Thus any machine made by man must have means of attaining | the 
that initial air speed which the bird acquires by flapping or jumping the 
off from a height. ills 
Tt would not be advisable for a machine carrying a number | into 
of passengers to attempt that latter method of obtaining air speed, | pro 
Tt is true the Wright Brothers originally (in a most ingenious | con 
manner) obtained their initial air speed by being projected some- — pro 
what after this fashion, but it is not practical for commercial — pos: 
aerial locomotion. To obtain initial air speed a rotary motion, © pul 
i giving the same result as the flapping motion of the bird’s wing, one 
should be employed : in other words, rotary wings. The rotary — pre 
wings should be designed so as to offer as little resistance as possible | a 
to the forward motion of the machine, their duty being simply to | Fe 
give the necessary upward thrust. | B 
Both the fixed and rotary wings should be so formed as to | ma 
extract the greatest possible amount of expansive energy from tho | nes 
air in an upward direction. | co 
The ‘gyropter’ (a word registered by the writer), meaning | ae 
rotary wing, is not a propeller, nor can it be classed as a helicopter. | thu 
Tt is not designed to screw itself through the air in the direction | ol 
of its axis, or, by pushing the air downwards, to impart upward — 
motion to the structure, as a screw propeller in water imparts a — the 
forward motion to a vessel by pushing the water backwards. The | It 
“gyropter’ is designed to obtain by a rotary motion the same ver 
upward thrust in opposition to the downward pull of gravity 25 rot; 


the flapping wings, and the passive outspread wings of pirds, 
obtain by the blades being projected through the air in such 4 
a manner as to extract and utilise the practically constant energ 
j of the expansive force of the air. ; 
Ne It is admitted by those who have carefully observed birds 19 
: flight, that the motion of the wings in flapping flight is not dow” 
wards and backwards, as would be considered correct for forwa% i ~ 
propulsion, but that the flap is invariably downwards ee 
forwards. í h 
The general but erroneous impression seems to be that by 


. some marvellous flex of the wing the bird is propelled i? th 
0 CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 5 
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This impression, of course, disappears in 


direction of motion. 
t motion of 


the ‘case of soaring birds progressing without apparen 
the wings. The forward motion of flapping wings is necessary, 10 
order that the wing may cut the air rather than beat it as it moves 
downwards and forwards. Were it to move backwards on its 
downward stroke it would, so to speak, leave the under-pressure 
behind instead of meeting this wnder-pressure as the body moves 
forwards. 

The main principle of flapping flight is that, without the body 
of the bird having acquired the necessary air speed as in soaring, 
the wing by its forward motion creates sufficient air speed to cub 
the air, decreasing the pressure on the upper curved surface, and 
allowing the elasticity of the air below to come instantaneously 
into action and thus give the upward pressure. It is only by the 
projection of a curved surface in a direction to divide the air into 
convex and concave stream lines, that the expansive energy takes 
proper effect. In the case of the bird when soaring, it is only 
possible to acquire the projecting power as the resultant of the 
pull of gravity and the upward pressure created by the expanding 
air. Therefore, the bird must direct the projection so that the 
pressure at right angles is in an upward direction, just sufficiently 
out of the vertical to form an angle with the absolutely vertical 
pull of gravity, such as will give the resultant force necessary with 
the momentum, or already acquired air speed, to continue and 
maintain the speed of projection. The blades of the gyropter are 
not in the form of helices or screws; they are simply a series of 
curved planes, projected by the direct power of engines round and 
round instead of straight ahead, throwing off the pressure from 
above, and allowing the air below to exert its expanding force, and 
thus extracting from the air its energy in the direction of the axis 
of the gyropter. 

Each blade, in fact, acts like the wing of an albatross : only 
the force which projects it round and round is direct engine-power. 
It is by inclining the axes of both gyropters away from the 
vertical that motion is imparted to the entire structure of the 
rotary-wing flying-machine. 

GEORGE L. O. DAVIDSON. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND A 
NATIONAL ARMY 


At a time when the workers of other countries are crying out against 
the evils of conscription, a persistent attempt is being made to introduce 
it into this country in the form of compulsory military training. It is 
because this agitation is backed by a large array of influential men and 
women of the rich classes and lavishly supplied with money that we think 
it desirable to warn the working classes of this well-organised conspiracy 
against their liberties, . 

We regard compulsion in any form as bad. Home defence does not j 
need it... . 

Trade Unionists, co-operators, and other organised workmen have been 
untouched by this mischievous propaganda of militarism. They stand 
resolutely by the voluntary system as the only one which the workers will 
tolerate. ... 

We urge upon all classes the importance of a strenuous resistance to the 
demands which are made for compulsory military training by Lord Roberts 
and the National Service League, of which he is the head. We are con- | 
vinced that we speak for the vast majority of wage-earners in thus offering | 
to those demands our determined opposition. | 


SUCH are the words of a manifesto issued last year by the Inter- 

national Arbitration League and signed by all the members of 

‘the Labour party and by nearly 1000 Labour representatives. It 

1s our task to consider how far the objections of the working 

classes to compulsory service for home defence are founded upon 

reason, whether those objections are generally or only very 

partially held among the wage-earners, and whether the Inten i 

national Arbitration League have any justification for claiming 

to speak for the ‘vast majority’ of the workers ; for since 

universal compulsory training for home defence can admittedly 
“i only be introduced by the consent of the people, the determine 
ve opposition to it of a large section of the community must put 0 
indefinitely the adoption of any military reform which would bé 

founded upon this principle. 4 

In the first place, it must be noted that the Labour members 

and delegates can only claim to represent the forces of organised 

labour—that is to say, of a sum-total of some two-and-a-half ola 

of fifteen millions of workers ; in other words, one-sixth only 4 b 
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the labouring population is enrolled in trades unions and in kindred 
associations and makes its voice heard both in Parliament and in 
the country, while the remaining five-sixths are unorganised and 
inarticulate, and, it is to be feared, indifferent to the burning 
questions of the day, except where their own immediate interests 
are concerned. Now, organised labour and Socialism are practically 
one, for the line between them is so narrow and so lightly drawn as 
to be almost invisible ; and it is well known that the Labour leaders 
in the House of Commons, who represent organised labour, have 
accepted the Socialist programme. It is true that the more 
moderate leaders of labour, and many of the rank and file 

g of the working-men, accept as their economic creed Arnold 

m Toynbee’s definition of Socialism, as a belief in liberty, justice, 

Tt is and self-help, with aid from the State as representing the whole 

ane nation in cases where the people cannot help themselves, as 

think favouring, not paternal but fraternal government, and as accept- 
iracy ing the principle of property and repudiating confiscation and 
violence. Still, the party as a whole undoubtedly follow -Marx 

s uot in advocating the entire emancipation of labour from the control 

T of capital, and in claiming ‘ for labour the full product of labour.’ 

“ton Let us see what are the views of the Socialist leaders on the 

E subject of a national army. 

| At the annual conference of the Social Democrats, a resolution 

o the | to resist armaments, and practically to disarm, was defeated at 

berts | the instance of the executive voiced by Mr. Harry Quelch in favour 

an | of a declaration that war can best be avoided by maintaining a 

i } strong Navy, and by organising our Army as a national citizen 

| force. Mr. Hyndman, too, has recently written to the Press 
ater- | advocating a universal citizen army for home defence, such army 
rs of | not to be liable to military law except in time of war, and to have 
owi the power of electing its own officers. 

king — Now, thoroughly to understand the bearing of these utter- 

pou | ances, the pages of the Socialistic organs—Justice, The 

very | Clarion, the Social Democrat, etc.—must be studied, when it 
ater | will be abundantly clear that the Socialist party, which has cap- 
ning | tured the organised labour vote and holds the so-called Labour 
ince | members in thrall, hates all regular professional armies because 
cda their officers come from the propertied class, and discipline will 
ined i cause the men to range themselves behind those officers on the 

+ off side of law and order. So, too, and for similar reasons, does it 

4 be oppose Lord Haldane’s Territorial Army. ‘A more reactionary 
militarist (in the worst sense), and anti-democratic system than 

a that to which the present War Minister has had the effrontery 
be ais 7 to apply our term of the “ Armed Nation,” could hardly be 

m ¿| devised.’ And Mr. Keir Hardie, in condemning the Terri 

va 1 Social Democrat, October 1907. ' 
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191: 
Army scheme at a conference of the Independent Labour party 
in 1907, said that such a so-called citizen army was } 
as great a menace to an industrial population as a professional army, ie 
and if officered by the rich it would, though recruited from the people, he gent 
taught to regard the flag as holy, and would shoot down strikers anq of t] 
Socialists as freely as the most exclusive professional army in the world, base 
The 
Indeed, Mr. Keir Hardie, whether more honest or less of an 
opportunist than his comrades, has declared himself against all 
armaments and preparations for war. At Hanley, in October 
1910, he said he was ‘ present to speak not only against war, 
but against militarism, including home defence.’ And at 
Glasgow, in April 1911, he further declared that he 
hoped Glasgow would return the five Labour candidates to fight against it 
the foul militarism that was creeping into our schools in the form of Boy cen 
Scouts and brigades, flag-waving, and rifle ranges. While the children 
were taught the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ they were expected to Ma 
put this precept into practice by learning how best to kill their brethren | be « 
in foreign lands. | hop 
| east 
The great majority of Socialists, however, do not appear to | exp 
share Mr. Keir Hardie’s views as to the possibility of avoiding | mal 
war, and they look to a national citizen army on a socialistic | tion 
basis as a means towards the fulfilment of their dreams of reform. | the 
As to the possible value of such an army we shall refer later. | cars 
That their enmity to our present military system, Regular and — cue 
Territorial, and also to the adoption of national training on the | ` eco: 
Swiss system, or as proposed by the National Service League, | say 
is based upon considerations of how such a force would be con | con 
trolled, was clearly shown by the action of the delegates who | in i 
accompanied the committee of inquiry which the National Service lon 
Teague sent to Switzerland in 1907; these men opposed all the | ciat 
proposals of the League when they learnt that the Swiss National | hee 
Army would certainly support the Government in the event of | a 2 
serious industrial disorder. It would, however, appear that most Be 
Socialists are not blind to the German menace, or to the chances | ee 


of war generally. Mr. Blatchford’s articles on the subject a° 

too well k ‘ecapitulati Eo a 
too well known to need recapitulation; and Mr. Harry Quelch: | Bui 
in his book Social Democracy and the Armed Nation, writes : 


pre: 

Militarism is an evil against which we have to fight with all the meani wh 

in our power, but to talk of universal disarmament at the present stage 15 ace 
mere Utopianism, a crying of peace when there is no peace, and when for 
existing antagonisms make peace impossible. We have first to eradica e tha 
the causes of conflict. To-day the unarmed nation offers itself 3° m inl 
temptation and a prey to some mighty brigand Power. War is the Jast Soc 


argument of kings and all governments rest on force. So long as that 15 


the case it is only the people which is armed that can maintain. its freedom 
An unarmed nation cannot, be free. : 
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If we pass from the consideration of the public utterances of 
the Labour and Socialist leaders, and inquire why a section of the 
general community of wage-earners are opposed to the programme 
of the National Service League, we shall find that this hostility is 
based upon four considerations, which must be treated separately. 
These are :— 


1. The Waste of War. 

2. The Improbability of War. 
3. The Wickedness of War. 
4. The Uselessness of War. 


1. That war is wasteful as a general proposition cannot be 
controverted, though there is something to be said in favour of 
expenditure upon armaments, if it be true that over eighty per 
cent. of the sum allotted for the building and fitting out of a 
warship is spent in wages. The news that a battleship was to 
be constructed in a Thames yard would now come as a message of 
hope and promise of prosperity to hundreds of homes in the south- 
eastern districts of London, and it may fairly be argued that 
expenditure on such a ship is not more wasted than if devoted to the 
making of, say, 1000 motor-cars ; both works involve the circula- 
tion of money and are good for trade and employment, especially 
the ship, as the money is spent at home, whereas half the motor- 
cars would probably come from France. But after all, the practical 
question is, Can wars be stopped because they are considered 
economically wasteful? Mr. Keir Hardie and a certain following 
say yes, and they look to combination among the workers of all 
countries to effect their purpose. ‘I am one of those who believe 
in the general strike as a means of stopping war.’* ‘This has 
long been a dream of the Socialists, and its principle was enun- 
ciated at the International Congress held at Brussels in 1868, when 
a resolution was passed denouncing war and calling upon all 
workers to resist it by a general strike. So, too, in October 1907, 
do we find The Socialist adopting Hervé’s advice: * In case 
of mobilisation the proletariat should respond to the call to 
arms by an insurrection against their rulers to establish the 
Socialist or Communist régime. Rebellion sooner than war.’ 
But that the fulfilment of this programme is only a dream at 
present is recognised by the more practical members of the party, 
who know that the Socialist working-men of Germany in 1875 
accepted universal military duty as one of the planks of their plat- 
form, and have more than once since that date stated plainly 
that they would obey their country’s call if summoned to fight 
in her behalf. Indeed, the common-sense attitude of the German 
Socialists is shown by the wording of an article in Vorwärts — 

2 Conference at Leicester, February 1911. 
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pared in private life to be smitten upon both cheeks, to give 
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of March 1907, quoted by Mr. Ellis Barker in his Britis, 
Socialism : 

The conception that war is only a product of human unreason is on the 
same level as the idea that revolutions are only mental aberrations of th, 
masses. War is rooted in the opposing interests of the nations, as are 
revolutions in the opposing interests of the classes, 


The majority of our British Socialists also recognise the fact 
that Hervé’s extreme doctrines find but small acceptance in these 
islands, and that, however wasteful and regrettable the average 
working-man may deem war to be, he is quite willing to fight 
if threatened by invasion. 

2. Belief in the improbability of war is a potent factor in the 
reluctance of our people to accept national service, and it is a 
helief very hard to combat, because it is held by the great masses 
who decline to study the subject, and are content to live their lives 
immersed in cares of family or business, or it may be in pleasure, 
hoping that no great crisis will occur in their time, trusting to 
Providence or luck, and indifferent to the logic of facts, or to 
probabilities based upon historical parallels. It is in combating 
this widespread indifferentism, andin dispelling the mists of ignor- 
ance, that the widest field is open to all lovers of their country 
who believe in the reality of the danger with which she is 
threatened. Our working classes are quick to appreciate argu- 
ment, and are quite willing to be convinced when the causes which 
have led to wars in the past, and which may lead to them in the 
future, are explained. The great difficulty is to get them away 
from their own immediate concerns and to cause them to think, 
and this can only be done by voluntary effort throughout the | 
kingdom, especially as regards village meetings and discussions | 
in working-men’s clubs, which can generally be arranged. We | 
know that Herr Bernstein and other leading German Socialists | 
still regard war as possible, and acknowledge that in this event | 
their first duty is to their country.” And the same view is held i 
by the saner leaders of Socialistic thought in England. ‘So long — 
as even one Great Power maintains the present form of military 
organisation, so long as war is possible, so long will it be neces- 
sary that forms of military organisation exist in all countries: 
We dare not preach peace where we know there can be no peace.” 

3. As to the wickedness of war we need say little; what We 
have to deal with here is the practical question apart from other 
considerations. There are a few people in these isles who hold the 
extreme Christian doctrine of suffering all things and of refusing 


* British Socialism, p. 181. “ Forward, May 1907 
; a 
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up cloak as well as coat, and even to allow their wives and 
daughters to be assaulted without lifting a hand in their defence, 
they must be allowed to act up to their convictions in public and 
national matters as well; fortunately they are few in numbers, 
and of little importance. 

4. The uselessness of war brings us to a belief which is held 
by a considerable number of the working classes, and for which 
the Socialists are striving to obtain general acceptance. It is 
founded on the statement (utterly unsupported by proof though 
it be) that 13,000,000 of our people live in utter wretchedness, on 
the verge ‘of destitution, and have nothing to gain by war; that 
wars, in fact, are waged solely in the interests of the propertied 
classes. It is, perhaps, a little hard on supporters of the National 
Service League that, besides securing the acceptance of their pro- 
posals for military reform, they should have to combat Socialism 
as well; butif this is ‘ the white man’s burden,’ it must be borne 
as best it may. A writer has lately tried to drive home this 
argument as to the futility of war, by showing that toruin England 
would also ruin Germany, owing to the interdependence of 
European finance, and that in the end the wealth of a country 
depends upon the workers who would still remain after a wave of 
successful invasion had passed by; he further attempts to prove 
that Germany would not ‘benefit by absorbing Belgium, Holland, 
and the North-Eastern departments of France; but he has to 
arrive at the lame conclusion that, until all nations adopt his views, 
all must remained armed, unless in the fortunate position of Small 
Powers, whose existence is guaranteed by treaty and secured by 
a more potent force, the jealousy of the Great Powers.’ It is much 
to be desired that some of our workers whose minds are being 
perverted by Socialists could read and appreciate the sufferings 
of the inhabitants of the French provinces in German occupation 
during 1870-71; they would learn that money was only paid for 
articles regularly requisitioned, and that no indemnification could 
be or was given in respect of nine-tenths of the damage done: 
fields trampled, crops destroyed, houses burnt or, prepared for 
defence, no cultivation possible, property plundered where the 
owners fled from the scene of hostilities; they would hear of 
peasants having been hung or shot for aiding franes-tireurs in 
irregular acts of war; and they would learn something of the 
burden of taxation necessary to pay off the war contribution levied — 
on a defeated enemy. If they had any imagination, too, they 
might be able to realise that invasion of England would bring 
with it far more misery than France experienced in 1870, because 
the inhabitants of our occupied counties would undoubtedly starve ; 
the enemy would not feed them, and obviously we could not run 

5 The Great Illusion, by Norman Angell. é 
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provision trains from Bristol or Liverpool to Ashford and Ton. 


bridge if all Kent were in hostile occupation. Moreover, we live | 


by our manufactures rather than by agriculture, and war would 
dislocate all trade, interrupt the steady inflow of raw materia] 
and, owing to the rise in prices, would cause numbers of factories 
to shut down, thus largely increasing unemployment and want. 
Indeed, it is difficult to paint in too lurid colours the evils which 
invasion would bring upon our country, and the suffering which 
would be inflicted upon the poorest classes. 

And, of course, the matter can be argued from another side, 
Is it true that our poor have nothing to fight for? Look at the 
men around us occupying prominent positions to-day, who have 


risen to affluence from the ranks of labour, and consider how many | 


more have begun ascending the ladder of prosperity. Indeed, it 
can be said without exaggeration that every worker is a potential 
capitalist. And for those who do not rise, are they so utterly 


neglected and so miserable that they not only have no pride in | 


their country but do not care how or by whom they are governed? 
This can only be true of the people known as the submerged or 


unemployable ; they, indeed, have nothing but private charity or | 
State relief as their ultimate hope; but the great mass of workers 


are alive to the benefits of the rule under which they live, and 


have a margin for their amusements ; they know, moreover, that | 
the State is not indifferent to their welfare, and they are hardly . 
likely to be misled to any great extent by fallacies preached in | 


the interests of Socialism. 


We have seen how Socialists as a whole are not averse to 
the idea of a nation in arms, provided that military law is non- | 
existent, and that the officers do not come from the propertied | 


class, and are elected by the men. Now, the argument used to 
induce the working classes to accept compulsory service on this 
basis only is that our Regular and Territorial Forces, as at present 
organised, are weapons in the hands of the capitalists, and could 
be used to oppress labour and to ; 


explained that the Territorials cannot be called out as such i 
aid of the civil power, but only as individuals just as all mel, 
whether in military service or not, can be summoned to help t0 
maintain law and order in case of emergency. It is, therefore 
apparent that the Socialists aim at securing a force rin which 
to carry out a revolution, knowing full well that interference Wi! 
labour disputes conducted in an orderly and legal manner is 
outside the sphere both of the Territorial Army and of e 
National Army as proposed by the National Service League. 

us now try to see what possible military value could be claimed 
by a force such as would be acceptable to the Socialists. 
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Nothing can be more certain in the opinion of all who have 
studied the art of modern war that, in view of the wide extensions 
now practised on the battlefield and the often necessary removal 
of the men from fhe immediate control of their officers, rigid 
discipline and thorough training are more necessary now than ever 
they were before. The soldier must feel that he is part of the 
military machine, acting and maybe sacrificing himself for the 
general good, and an army cannot hope for success unless prompt 
and complete obedience is rendered to superior authority through 
every grade of the hierarchy of war. And unless military law is 
enforced whenever a national army is embodied there can be no 
such obedience and discipline, for the power of punishment, like 
the power of reward, is one of the chief weapons which an officer 
should possess. And even more fatal to discipline and military 
efficiency than this matter of military law is the Socialist pro- 
posal that a national army should elect its own officers. Under 
this system popular men or those with money to spend are 
elected, and not those best qualified to lead in war ; for how remote 
war seems, and how often do we find peace considerations out- 
weighing what would obviously be best on active service! This 
popular election of officers was practised by the Boers, but was 
given up soon after their last war began.® Napoleon stopped the 
same custom as soon as he raised himself to power; and it was 
given up by the Northern States of America during the Civil War. 
It was abolished, too, in New Zealand under the provisions of the 
Defence Act of 1910. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
our working classes that if, as very many of them do, they desire 
a national army which would keep them safe from invasion, they 
should spare no efforts and grudge no sacrifices in order to possess 
a well-trained corps of officers, without which their military 
efficiency would be slight indeed. 

The most promiscuous murderer in the world is the ignorant military 


officer ; the dead are hecatombs of his ignorance; the survivors melancholy 
spectres of his incompetence.? i 

An ignorant officer is a murderer; all brave men confide in the know- 
ledge that he pretends to possess, and when the death trial comes their 
generous blood flows in vain. Merciful God! how can an ignorant man 
charge himself with so much bloodshed? Ihave studied war long, earnestly, 
and deeply, yet I tremble at my own deficiencies.*® 


The attempt to organise an army with too great a regard 
to popular opinion is generally doomed to failure. Marshal Niel’s 
proposals for the reconstruction of the Garde Mobile in 1867 were 
mutilated by the French Chamber. Niel wanted fifteen days’ 
drill a year; the Government ruled that the men must sleep every 


t Nation in Arms, July 1909. ? Valour of Ignorance, Homer Lea. 
* Sir Charles Napier. k 
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night in their homes, thus making real training impossible, especi 
ally in country districts. And the committee appointed to repor the 
on the Marshal’s scheme used these words, the English echo of Wi. 
which can still be heard in discussions on national service na ord 
jeunesse de France sera toujours prête à marcher au jour de danger 
et alors ses instincts guerriers se révéleront dans tout leur élan’ hei 
Tt is true that our Territorial Army is far in advance of the Garde ye 
Nationale Mobile of 1870 as regards both training and organisa. ev 
tion, but the fact remains now, as then, that you cannot impro. bats 
vise an army, and that all preparation for war must precede the : š 
outbreak of hostilities. That Garde Mobile, as recorded b Me 
Thiriaux, failed lamentably on many occasions. We read that ia a 
battalions abandoned Fort Mont Valérien on the 20th of Septem. Che 
ber 1870 and returned to Paris ; that at Le Bourget two battalions Sec 
had not half their numbers, the remaining officers and men — Lea 
having left the ranks and returned to Paris, while one company | the 
had only eleven men present; and that in March 1871 ten out of fact 
eighteen battalions were in a state of mutiny. It is easy to | Sery 
multiply proofs of the dangerous inefficiency of hastily raised | MEN 
and partially trained troops. The- history of the reconstituted Aus 
a ® the French Revolution in 1791-2-3 abound with cases _ it a 
of disgraceful panics, desertion, and wholesale plundering, as set | oci 
forth by Beurnonville and in the correspondence of General ee 
Schauenburg. So also we can read in the pages of Henderson’s | noes 
Life of Stonewall Jackson, and in the Life of William | EBEN 
a ae ee how the volunteer army of the Northem | ee 
z es of America dissolved n panic flight after the battle of Bull — gee 
un, an action in which the ] ; | Mr. 
hie Sa ca the losses were by no means severe, and ude 
a ich there was practically no pursuit. Time will, of | P 
S witness the development of raw levies into seasoned ae 
Soldiers, and this process was well shown in Fra he end — se 
of the eichteent} i nin France at the end | Labe 
eee 8 i centh century and in America during the Civil War; | the c 
vv 10 18 precisely time which would be lacking ; th tof an 
invasion of England. T xng in the event o 4 syste 
ee “a ca nat struggle would be short, sharp, and | that 
sion oe oe a a or fall by the fighting value of out | of su 
Re e frst hostile soldier set foot upon ow { T 
Tt is, . f 3 4 mass 
: eee P ee abundantly clear that Mr. Hyndman and bis | Servi 
ail altogether to understand the buildi ilitary : speak 
vs edifice, and especial] ; uding up of the mill 18 
à ’ p y do they ignore th y Oppos 
i instructed soldier, th e fact patent to every PP 
the £ er, that unless that house rests firmly and solidly | 2 sm; 
Š. on the foundation of discipline the labour of th ill have for w 
ý, been in vain. The Socialiet: r of the mason wi -e 
4 diame: Beh ine Ocialistic party must therefore face this | with 
k er the national army will þe imperfectly disciplined, ee 
¥ 


and will be so deficient in solidarity as to be useless against 8 
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peci. | : ays Pate. E Rae eo or: det 
eport the attributes of the truc soldier ly spirit to cause ib to gar 
ho of willing obedience to its chicfs and to the Government, whatever 
T, orders it may recelve. 

nee As to the allegations contained in the manifesto quoted at the 
lai head of this paper, their falsity can be easily shown. In the first 
me place, workers in other countries are not crying out against the 
arde evils of conscription, for conscription does not exist, and national 
n183- armies are certainly regarded as necessary in all the countries of 
pro- Western and Central Europe. There is no demand for the aboli- 
the tion of universal military service in France and Germany, and we 
| by have abundant evidence that the Swiss regard their military 
two system, which most nearly resembles that proposed for adoption in 
tem- Great Britain, as popular, necessary, and not burdensome. 
lions Secondly, the suggestion that the scheme of the National Service 
men | League is a conspiracy against the working classes, promoted in 
any the interest of the rich, is singularly unconvincing in view of the 
toft fact that it is a thoroughly democratic scheme, carrying with it 


service in the ranks for all, irrespective of class and wealth ; morc- 


to 
N over, it has already been adopted by law in New Zealand and 
ated Australia, where Labour Governments are in power, and where 
T it appears to be a popular measure only opposed by certain of the 
sat Socialists for reasons of their own. In this connexion Mr. Fisher, 
oral the Premier of Australia, made some pregnant remarks at Kilmar- 
une nock on the 18th of May. He told Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
‘aif miners assembled to welcome him that a strong defence policy was 
er necessary for Australia, defence by a navy, and, in the last resort, 
salle defence by a national army, and that anyone who agreed with 

Mr. Hardie after studying the map was wanting in ‘ perspective 

and judgment.’ We trust that this rebuke was taken in good part, 

of | and that Mr. Hardie and his friends found inspiration and en- 
ned lightenment in the pages of an atlas. And lastly, as regards the 
end | Labour Manifesto, we cannot believe that the voluntary system is 
ar; | the only one the workers will tolerate, when the unfairness of that 

an system is pointed out to them, and when the fact is made apparent 
nd | that under such a system they cannot hope for a national army 
our of sufficient strength to safeguard them from invasion. 

our The general conclusions at which we arrive are that the great 


mass of workers are not averse from the proposals of the National 
his | Service League, as is evident by the good reception given to 
speakers for that League by audiences of labouring-men, wherever 


wy : 
TY Opposition has not been engineered by militant Socialists ; that 
ly a small minority oppose all war, and, therefore, all preparation 


for war; that the Labour members of Parliament are speaking 
with the voice of Socialism, that they only represent one-sixth 
of the forces of labour, and that in opposing universal national 
Service they have no mandate even from that sixth; and that 
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the Socialist opposition is duc to the belief that neither the Terj- 
torial Army nor a National Army as proposed by the Nationa | acc 
Service League would lend itself to purposes of revolution. is 
It therefore follows that in putting this issue of national for 
defence to the working classes, we must clearly show them that dat 
(1) war is possible, as shown by the teaching of history and the pol 
dictates of common sense, and the Socialist leaders admit thi, wh 
possibility ; (2) invasion is possible, for our sailors agree that the So 
business of the Fleet is to seek out the enemy and to protect ow sel 
interests and our commerce all over the world, and not to remain Er 
huddled in home waters to prevent invasion ; politicians agree that is 
distant complications may well compel us to detach a powerful — cen 
Fleet; if this becomes necessary, the margin of strength at home | fein 


over that of the German Fleet will be small or non-existent (My, | ace 
McKenna tells us that early in 1914 we shall have thirty Dread- _ 
noughts to twenty-one German vessels of the same class) ; and the | 
best soldiers, both of Germany and England, have expressed their _ 
opinion that invasion of these shores is possible unless our Fleet 
is In overpowering strength ; (3) our Expeditionary Force, which | 
practically includes the whole of our Regular Army which is | 
sufficiently trained, officered, and organised to take the field, | 
is intended to be sent abroad if necessary, and its enforced absence 
would be most probably taken advantage of by an enemy con- | 
templating invasion ; (4) our Territorial Army is quite inadequate | 
to resist an invader, for these reasons : the force is, and is likely 
to remain, under strength ; it was more than 50,000 short on the 
Ist of October 1911 ; it is largely immature, for at the same date it | 
contained 32,000 lads of under nineteen, and another 40,000 under | 
twenty, very many of whom could not stand the strain of a | 
campaign; it is deficient in training, especially as regards 
musketry ; compulsory garrisons in Great Britain, and especially 
Ireland, would absorb so many men that it is very doubtful | 
Whether, in the absence abroad of the Expeditionary Force, 
100,000 men could be brought together for the defence of London: 
such a number of second-class troops could not be expected t0 
stop the march of 70,000 first-class soldiers of a Continental 
army; even such an apologist for Lord Haldane’s force as Si 
Tan Hamilton admits that it should largely outnumber its 
antagonists if it is to hope for success ; and though 70,000 has bee? 
named as the smallest force likely to attempt invasion, and a8 
the largest force which could possibly evade our Fleet, the arg 
ments on this head are by no means conclusive, and many author 
tics expect invasion, if it comes at all, to be carried out by as man} 
as 200,000 men, especially as the contingency of a temporary 10 
of sea-command should be considered. 3 

We believe that the great majority of the working classes would a 
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ional accept the statement of the case as outlined in these pages; it 

is the duty of all who believe that the present state of our land 

ional forces will in the near future expose our country to the gravest 
that danger, to assist in laying these issues before the people; the 
1 the political power is in their hands, and it is for them to decide 
- this whether they will elect to drift on, trusting to Providence or luck, 

; the or whether, adopting the adage ‘ God helps those who help them- 
selves,’ they will take up the burden borne cheerfully by our 
Colonial sons and by other nations, and accept that principle of 
rendering personal military service to their country which has 
been one of the strongest forces in the evolution of nationality 
out of tribal chaos, and the necessity for which has only been 
temporarily forgotten in the United Kingdom owing to the 
accident of our insular position. 
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IS M. MAETERLINCK CRITICALLY 
ESTIMATED? 


M. Maurice MAETERLINCK is undoubtedly a great name. He jg 
universally known, and thousands of men and women who think 
of him as a writer of genius revere him also as a sage and even a 
saint. Probably the immense majority of his readers will welcome 
the news that he has been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
as unquestioningly as if he were the only living man to provide 
moral guidance as well as high artistic pleasure for his generation. 
He is, of all our contemporaries, the one who, for causes we shall 
have to hint, has been the luckiest in evading critical examination; 
and it seems, therefore, the more advisable to give him at this 
crowning point of his life all the attention which exceptional 
success invites, whether it be merited or not. 

In my opinion M. Maeterlinck is enormously overrated. It 
is not easy within the limits of an article to state in detail all the 
reasons I have for thinking so; a lecturer with two hours at his 
disposal and the possibility of quoting freely from the books would 
do it better than a writer; but it will not be difficult to indicate 
briefly those limitations of M. Maeterlinck of which I have little 
doubt that a great many reflective readers are more or less 
conscious. 

It is the privilege of those who write about morals and the 
conduct of life that their admirers seldom take the trouble or evel 


feel the inclination to view their carcer and works critically. 


Who cares to know much about Emerson? Even those who fee 


the charm of the Imitation of Christ most keenly do not take a$ f 


much interest in a discussion about the authorship of theif 
favourite book as in a review of the Shakespeare-Bacon contro 
versy. ‘There are men—Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Tolstoi 
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vend an output four times as considerable as that of M. Maeter 
linck, about whose literary development the average reader 1 


much clearer than about the latter’s. To most people M. Maetel 
linck is only a respected name, or the author of books from whic! 
somebody. they know declares he derives incredible comfort, % 
the writer to whom editors apply when they want an article ” 
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Death. He is chiefly regarded as a philosopher. Those who know 
him under that aspect seldom go any further. Whether he is 
young or old, French or Belgian, rich or poor, lucky or brave, 
how he started in life and literature—none of these questions 
concerns them very much. They like to hear that he is fond of 
bees, because the notion goes well with the idea we form of a 
wise man, and applies as well to the old man of Tarentum as to 
Sir John Lubbock; but when they are reminded that he has 
recently made a tremendous success with a play, they are puzzled 
and have to tell themselves that the play, as far as they know, 
is full of the deepest symbolism. If you were to tell them that at 
the age of twenty-seven M. Maeterlinck was an exclusively 
literary man, who sought his way, as the phrase goes, somewhat 
restlessly, in fiction, in light comedy, and in decadent verse—to- 
day perfectly impossible to wade through in the first volume he 
ever got printed, Serres Chaudes ; that his first great success was 
a drama, and that his first philosophical book, Le Trésor des 
Humbles, was dedicated to an actress, they would be decidedly 
startled, and would implore you to reconcile these incongruities 
for them. Yet all this is true ; M. Macterlinck had literary before 
he had philosophical ambitions, and if M. Octave Mirbeau had 
not awakened the world to the merits of La Princesse Maleine, by 
proclaiming it ‘a drama comparable and even superior to the best. 
things of Shakespeare,’ it is probable that Le Trésor des Humbles, 
unhelped by the plays, would have remained among the mass of 
unread philosophy. M. Maeterlinck was thirty-four when that 
first attempt at moralising appeared. It is exactly the time in the 
lives of literary men when notoriety—more capricious than fame 
—hesitates whether it will lift them up to the highest rank or settle 
them for ever in the second. If M. Maeterlinck’s lighter Muse had 
not at that critical juncture drawn attention to her severer sister, 
in all likelihood I should not be writing the present article. But 

| how many of M. Maeterlinck’s admirers are aware of this? Nine- 
teen in twenty take him wholesale, as we take a force of nature. 

In spite of this pre-eminence of the literary side in M. Maeter- 
linck’s composition and career, I will limit myself to a discussion 
of the character and place in the world of M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 
Sophy. My present purpose is merely to help the reader in 
distinguishing two elements in him, and seeing whether one of 
these deserves the estimation which seems to be generally accepted 
among a certain portion of the public. I am afraid this examina- 
tion has never been made with the sincerity and fearlessness which, 
along with intelligence and sympathy, are the essentials of criti- 
cism. So we have to place ourselves calmly before the facts. 

The first question we have to ask ourselves ought naturally to 
be: Does M. Maeterlinck really bear in the world the part of a as 
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great sage? We feel at once confusedly but forcibly that he is Not 3 
one of those men whose presence is the salt of the earth. How th 
many degrees could we not count between him and a Confucius pk 
for instance? The mere idea of a comparison between him ang i en 
man of that height is so ridiculous as to be really unjust, and We ve 
must give it up at once. But besides the great sages who have tic 
been great saints, there is another class of men whom we may pr 
call, with various nuances, seers, prophets, theologians, or philo- du 
sophers. These men seldom do but they often see great thingg ini 
They were numerous in that most intellectual milieu the Greci of 
civilisation. Socrates, though he talks too much, is almost a saint Ne 
but Plato is a great theologian, and Plotinus a seer of the type i 
we have in view. With due differences a man like Coleridge— e 
whom M. Maeterlinck has read—or even a man like our Diderot ne 
should be placed in the same class. Charity does not devour them: suc 
but their inner light makes not only for comprehension but for un 
improvement. It is evidently beside the men in this second class rea 
that a writer who, like M. Maeterlinck, has devoted most of his life pla 
to mere literature and to the stage has to be ranked. But here, | anc 
again, the moment we name men at all exceptional—let us think | boc 
of Coleridge once more—he shrinks terribly. The characteristic — ver 
of these intellectual seers, as well as that of most mystics, is that | put 
within certain limits their light never wavers. ` They often | pre 
repeat the same things, but in indefinitely varied expressions, | of 
and each expression strikes us as fraught with the possibility of | stru 
endless development and renewing. All these seers could appro- | tog 
priate the simple confession of Mme. Guyon to Fénelon : ‘I could | fror 

| write for ever if my hand did not ache’; or that of Lamartine, to M: 
a vane Pe never have to think ; my thoughts think themselves.’ | vets 
so with M. Maeterlinck. If he had been possessed | : 


of this consuming but never consumed light, the few hundred — sa 


pages he has devoted to the conduct of life would not have satis- | 
fied—that is to say, exhausted—his longing to make men better. 

Real sages do not wait till they are twenty-ci ht to exchange f t 

trifling for wisdom, and do not desert wi aa for’ T 

' p wisdom long before they 

ihe forty to revert to pretty writing. Seek one in the history of 

nations who left a mark on the souls of men after acting 5° 

amateurishly , you will not find him. You will not find one either 

no matter how inexperienced in the art of writing, no matter how 

fak abstruse, no matter even how remote from us by atmosphere an 

a | language, who can be taxed with vagueness. Their passionate 

desire to influence their neighbour for good inevitably results u 


= 


=o 
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3 | clarity, were it the clarity of parables, Now, read all the criti ° M. N 
i iey: to M. Maeterlinck, they will uniformly tell you thet | ‘1 sha 
; l 1s doctrine is difficult to sum up or even to reduce to principles i 
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on they will say that the only way of feeling its charm—charm is the 
cius phrase they always use, not virtue—is to read the books in their 
nda entirety without trying to condense their meaning. A terrible 
l we verdict lies under those formulas generally indicative of intimida- 
have tion. When there is charm in a work—and J am by no means 
may prepared to refuse charm to M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical pro- 


hil ductions—but at the same time the elusiveness which baffles 
a intelligence in this way, we are sure that the charm is more that 


ngs: of the garment than that of the body; there is more in it that is 
reek verbal—and almost inevitably verbose—than there is substance ; 
unt, the thought is rather feminine than the reverse, and we can pre- 
type dict with certainty its speedy exhaustion if some foreign element 
3e— does not restore its vitality. 

rot, | In fact, M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical works—the most 
em; successful one Le Trésor des Humbles especially—are distinctly 
for unphilosophical and no less distinctly literary. Let me warn the 
class reader that I am taking the latter term in its recent and uncom- 
s life plimentary acceptation—that is to say, undue attention to effect 
ere, | and predominance of manner over matter. Taken as a whole, the 
aink books look terribly what they really are—the work of a young and 
istic | very immature mind. Let anybody take up those essays—mostly 
that | published in small magazines—without being told about the 
ften | present reputation of their author; if he has the least knowledge 
ons, | of what manly thinking and forcible writing means, he will be 
y of struck by the pleasure M. Maeterlinck takes in stringing words 
oro: | together, and by his indifference to the development of the idea 
alia from Which he originally started. I have not the least doubt that 
ee, M. Maeterlinck, who has since learned to write perfectly clearly, 
aa must be aware of this very unphilosophical fault, and perhaps 

7 uncomfortably conscious of the blindness of so many of his readers 

sed to it. 

ired Here are a few instances : 

tis- The chapter on Ruysbroeck in Le Trésor des Humbles is a 
ter. good one to begin with. It is a perfect nightmare, the second 
nge part being absolutely irreconcilable with the first, and hundreds 
hey of incoherent metaphors making it the more evident thaf the 
y of author did not know his own meaning. 

5 SO Or take this definition of wisdom in La Sagesse et la Destinée, 
her, which ought to be one of the outstanding and consequently clearest 
how | parts of the book :1 

and | 

ate * La Sagesse et la Destinée, xxiv. I quote it in French as translators have 

MA | an inevitable tendency to clarify the text they are translating, and also because 

ue | the graphic English language has a curious way of improving the style of 
tics | M. Maeterlinck. Furéher on, when I try to get at the author's real thought, 
hat | I shall quote him in English. : 


jess 
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Mais qu’est-ce enfin que cette sagesse dont nous parlons ainsi? N ’essayon 
pas de la définir trop strictement, car ce serait l’emprisonner. Tong oat 
qui le tentèrent font songer à un homme qui éteindrait d’abord une ai 
afin d'étudier la nature même de la lumière. Il no trouvera jamais ies 
mèche noircie et des cendres. 

‘Le mot sage,’ observe Joubert, ‘le mot sage dit à un enfant est M 
mot qu'il comprend toujours et qu’on ne lui explique jamais.’ Acceptons. 
le comme l’accepte l’enfant, afin qu’il grandisse en même temps que nous 
Disons de la sagesse ce que Sœur Hadewyck, l’ennemie mystérieuse de Ruys. 
broeck l’ Admirable, dit de l’amour: ‘Son plus profond abîme est sa Plus 
bello forme.’ Il no faut pas que la sagesse ait une forme; il 
faut que sa beauté soit aussi variable que la beauté des flammes, 
Ce nest pas une déesse immobile, . éternellement assise sur un 
trône. C’est Minerve qui nous accompagne, qui monte et qui 
descend, qui pleure et qui joue avec nous. Vous n’étes vraiment sage 
que si votre sagesso se transforme sans cesse de votre enfance à votre mort, 
Plus le sens que vous attachez au mot sage devient beau et profond, plus | 
vous devenez sage; et chaque degré que lon gravit en s'élevant vers la 
sagesse augmente aux yeux de l'âme l'étendue que la sagesse ne pourra 
jamais parcourir. 


This is the oracle. Have we to do with a Persian sophist, who 
takes perverse pleasure in misleading those who ask him questions, 
or have we come hungry and thirsty to a man who can give us 
food and drink? The question which M. Maeterlinck answers in 
this page is, after all, the same which was asked of Christ : ‘ Good 
master, what good things shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?’ Compare the plainness of the Divine answer with these | 
conflicting metaphors, these bewildering quotations pretending 
to be illuminating, this exasperating jumping from Ay to Nay (‘its — 
deepest abyss is its most beautiful form,’ followed with ‘ wisdom | 
must not have a form ’), this concatenation of nothingness ending 
in the tritest platitude : ‘ The more beautiful and profound is the | 
meaning you attach to the word wise, the wiser you become. | 
But the rhythm of this short chapter is admirable ; and if there 1 
happened to be sense under the sounds it would be an excellent 
piece of writing. 

It would be worth while, too, to make a careful study of the 
most famous chapter in Le Trésor des Humbles, on ‘La Vie 
Profonde,’ which is said to hold the kernel of M, Mlacterlinck’s 
philosophy. But we should suppose this study made by a min 
accustomed to solid realities, or, above all by a mind in sorrow 
doubt and looking for effective help. The subject of the chapte! 
is stated clearly. It is the possibility for even the humblest ° 
men to make their life high and beautiful—a commonplace in 4 
the spiritual books and the A B C of Christian life. How.are we? 

realise this possibility? By finding a superior life in the humb 
and inevitable everyday reality, answers M. ‘Maeterlinck, Ve 
clearly and sensibly—that is to say, by becoming conscious of ouy 
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eo relations with the infinite. But how are we to become thus 
m conscious? We become conscious of that relation— 
on a day when the sky opens of itself, and from that moment dates the 
est un real spiritual individuality of our being. But with most men the sky opens 
Ptons. so by mere chance. They are born of an accidental joy or sorrow, terror 
Nous, or thought. 
Ruys: So far so good, though we already feel the approach of the 
g formidable flood of metaphors. It bursts upon us when we want 
mmel to hear more about the conditions in which that spiritual birth 
voun takes place. Hore is the enumeration : 
qui Some find out unexpectedly that they are not alone under the sky; 
b sage others, while giving a kiss or dropping a tear, suddenly discover ‘ that 
mort, the spring of all that is best and holiest from the universe to God (?) is 
, plus concealed behind a night full of stars too remote’; another has seen a 
ers la Divine hand stretching between his joy and sorrow; another, again, has 
ourra realised that the dead are right. 
These are the statements with which we have to content ourselves. 
whe They lack precision, to be sure, but we see their drift all the same 
ions, —viz. stupendous revelations like those enumerated above are not 
is necessary to our spiritual birth : 
rsin | The wise man has no need of such violent awakenings. He watches a 
Jood | tear, the gesture of a virgin, a drop of water in its fall; he listens to 
a wafted thought, shakes the hand of a brother, draws near a lip with 
rnal open eyes and with his soul open too. On it he can see uninterruptedly 
hese | that which you have only caught a glimpse of, and a smile will teach him 
ding | easily what a tempest or the very hand of death had to reveal to you. 
ii 
Cis This is what the wise man does. He sees the truth in a smile and 
dom | on a lip, in a wafted thought, in a gesture, in a drop of water, 
cing | above allin a tear—oh, in atear, one of those tears, those idle tears, 
they with which almost every page of M. Macterlinck is bedewed—but 
me. 4i he is a very wise man, no doubt ; and we foolish creatures who are, 
here | after all, as honestly as himself in quest of wisdom, how are we 
lent to get atit? Here, perhaps, comes the answer : 
ier 
the | If you have loved deeply, you have had need of no one to point out to 
ue you that your soul was as wide a thing as the world; that the stars, 
Vie. the flowers, the waves of the night and those of the sea are not solitary ; 
ok’s that nothing ends and everything begins on the threshold of appearances; 
ind © that the very lips you have kissed belonged to a being much higher, more 
voi | beautiful and pure than the woman you clasped in your arms. 
o I Yes, yes, no doubt; but suppose one is not in love: 
to | 


1 If you do not love, or if you are not loved, but can, however, see with 
| a a certain force that millions of things are beautiful and the soul is great 
eto | a and life earnest almost (?) unspeakably, is it not as beautiful as if you 
ble loved or were loved And if the sky itself is hidden from you, does not 
ery the wide starry sky spread all the same over your soul in the shape of 
ie death? All that happens to us is divinely great. But we ought to 
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accustom ourselves to live as an angel just born, or a woman in love, om 
man at the point of death. 


That is the answer. It takes a certain force, as M. Maeterling, 
says, to resist a great temptation to show up its ridiculous Side 
and pass on. But we had better try to the end to elucidate rather 
than mock. This farrago means that the true way of raising our 
life above its poor level is to open our eyes with the freshness of 
‘an angel just born’ to the beauty of the world. Humble man, 
it says, if thou desirest to rise above thy petty self, the method jg 
easy ; thou hast only to be a genius. 

Is this the advice of a moralist or the fun of the Easter 
sophist? Neither. It is nothing more than the rhetoric of an 
ill-advised youth playing at writing philosophy. Read the rest of 
the essay : you will find that the second part contradicts the first 
with great serenity, and can be summed up in one comforting but 
somewhat unexpected sentence: ‘Those who think of nothing | 
possess the same truth as those who think of God.’ Words, words, 
words. 

There is something humiliating in the sort of ex professo refu- | 
tation or exposition I have just made of this so-called “celebrated 
chapter. It seems as if one ought only to say : Read for yourself 
and see whether it is not through a gigantic farce that M. Maeter- 
linck has ever been regarded as an eminent moral guide. But the | 
power of opinion, the.tyranny of Doxa is so great, that an affirma- — 
tion of that kind would leave in doubt many who could not read | 
flor themselves, and I do not regret the trouble I have taken. i 

I am persuaded. that whoever can read a book with an alert | 
mind will never look into M. Maeterlinck’s without realising the 
hopeless emptiness of what people call his philosophy ; but I do 
not flatter myself that I am able to convince everybody. With | 
the millions, the objection invariably made by people who will 
not think for themselves will still be raised : ‘ You say that the 
literary success of M. Maeterlinck is responsible for his reputation | 
as a philosopher, but how do you account for the belief which | 
thousands and thousands retain in his philosophy? There must 
be more in it than you say.’ ; 

Certainly the phenomenon of M. Maeterlinck’s nominal and 
numerical influence exists, and we cannot disregard it ; but we can 
casily qualify it at once. Does M. Maeterlinck influence thos 
who count or those who do not? 

This is an all-important question, the answer to which ought 
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the world. Certainly there have been men who had to wait lone 
for recognition. But those men lived unknown, and their booki 
were unread. ‘There is no example of a writer popular with the 
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unprofessional and neglected by the learned in his lifetime, who, 
after his death, rose to the first rank in the estimation of the 
latter. One has never heard of a philosophy which, after first 
delighting the man in the street, ultimately forced itself upon 
the admiration of more vigorous intellects. Contrast the atten- 
tion given to the doctrine of M. Bergson, for instance, with 
that given to M. Maeterlinck. You may think with awe—if you 
are easily awed—of the army of men and women who devoutly 
keep M. Maeterlinck’s books on their shelves, you will not be 
able to bring in one really great name in support of his philosophi- 
cal fame. Read the Maeterlinckian bibliography—one of those 
displays which go far to keep the timid in bondage ; you will notice 
at once, first of all, that French names are remarkably scarce in 
it, and in the second place that not one first-rate critic appears in 
the list. You will, it is true, discover the names of Jules Lemaitre 
and Mr. Archer among an ocean of nobodies, but Mr. Archer as 
well as M. Lemaitre have only concerned themselves with 
M. Maeterlinck as a playwright, and ignore him as a philosopher. 
In fact, the success of M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical books is 
of exactly the same order as the success of any second-rate novel 
or drama, and can be accounted for by very similar causes. There 
is, I am only too glad to admit, in La Sagesse et la Destinée one 
idea which has been helpful to many discouraged souls—-though 
why they should have waited to find it there I cannot conceive ; it is 
the notion that Destiny is only a word, and that our free will can 
insert causes of its own in the so-called chain of fatality—the world- 
old idea of which the French proverb ‘ Aide-toi, le Ciel t’aidera,’ 
is only a variant—but it is not the chief cause of M. Maeter- 
linck’s influence. That cause lies in the snobbishness of the crowd 
—I mean the reading, not the working, crowd—and in its suscepti- 
bility to the cheap advantages which make so many commonplace 
though apparently distinguished preachers successful. M. Maeter- 
linck is far from having a sound philosophical grounding ; even in 
easier provinces he is content with little, and his study of Emily 
Bronté, for instance, is a monument of superficiality ; but he makes 
a tremendous display of philosophical erudition, and that invari- 
ably dazzles the uneducated. He thinks the Biographia Literaria 
an exceptionally abstruse work, but he quotes off-hand from 
Plotinus’ Enneads. Just because he has translated Ruysbroeck, 
and put prefaces to translations of Novalis and Emerson, people 
regard him reverently as a specialist in mystics, and hardly dare 
look up to a man who lives on such heights. Add that the reflec- 
tion of his real on his imaginary merits comes into play here as 
everywhere, and that a man who knows so much about bees cannot 
he ignorant in any realm. 
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sophical attitude implied throughout, will caress and soothe er 
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- Besides this cause there exists another which I think ey 
more active. One cannot exaggerate the sensitiveness of th 
of readers whom M. Maeterlinck chiefly reaches to the outway 
qualities of style. Even in his best, I should say, his pretties 
books, even in La Vie des Abeilles, M. Macterlinck is not a gre 
artist in words. He is far too conscious of style, and the Conge, 
quence is that we are conscious of it too, and our pleasure loses 
proportionately. But he has one quality not unfrequent in Writers 
endowed with more artistic ambition than artistic capacity, and 


which would ultimately make them really great writers if we had 


three lives to grow in instead of one. It isa pleasure in Writing 
ts) 


which gives them a sort of sincerity even where they are insincere | 


and which may well cause irritation to an experienced reader but 


only delights an inexperienced one. Tt is an attitude, often a pose, | 
but it engenders a certain unity which results in rhythm, and 


rhythm, no doubt, is one of the true writer’s virtues. That 
rhythm in M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical books belongs to words | 


rather than thought, which stamps it at once with inferiority. Yet | 


it is there all the same, and acts so powerfully on most readers as | 
to influence them as if they had read quite a different book. Ibis, 
like the delivery which positively transforms certain speeches. 

Take that poor string of youthful essays, Le Trésor de | 
Humbles. The quality I am speaking of appears in the 
very title. Tt is only one of those numberless pretty titles | 
which lady writers will often discover more easily than | 
the greatest artists: but who will deny the power of a) 
title? Two words on the back of a book which we do not 
even open will tune our soul for hours to a mood, or start a tram 
of thought which many a lecture could not create. What we 
hear, read, or even do matters little in that fascinating condition: 
Le Trésor des Humbles is one of those titles. It is a poem in itself. 
Those simple but rich syllables speak of hidden life cheerfully | 
accepted, of the fraternity of the poor and lowly who envy not the | 
rich, and would rather keep together close enough to be warm— | 
Renan says of the collegia funeraria—of Patience and her ines | 
haustible treasures. That title is poetical and true, happy 2% 
courageous, philosophical and Christian. How many poor souls 
must have longed for the pages it promises! Now supposing J 
know nothing about M. Maeterlinck except that he is a famon 
man : if you open the book in the mood thus conjured, the displ! 
of recondite erudition, the vagueness of the doctrine, the meti 
phors both familiar and yet apparently new, the subdued tone ? 


> 


lulling rhythm of page after page, along with the sober phi 
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te 
e alg much that you may remain to the last under the initial spell of the 
twa] title, imagining all the time that the author must preach that 
eties which you expected from him, and putting down inconsistencies 
i greal to your lack of familiarity with such difficult pursuits. M, Maeter- 
conse linck’s prose acts like music, quite independently from thought 
os: and meaning : it can be made to say as many things as the bells. 
rit Were it not for this harmonious vagueness there is little doubt 
ie that M. Maeterlinck’s books would be less popular than they are, 
f and even with the many women and the comparatively few men who 
re baq at present dote upon them. The doctrine they hold, so to speak in 
riting solution, would appear too negative, and in some cases too remote 
nocere from what we call morals to appeal to thousands who in its poetical 
er Dut presentment cannot see it clearly. 
l pose, What are in fact the distinctly Maeterlinckian doctrines, those 
1, and which M. Maeterlinck never succeeded in expounding in a satis- 

That factory manner in his books, but which, however, are his doc- 
words trines? I am afraid they are clearer to those who are not 
. Yet enthusiastic about M. Maeterlinck than to his admirers. 
ers as | There is, first of all, what some call the philosophy of the soul, 

Ibis. the not very healthy spiritualism diffused through several chapters 
en, of Le Trésor des Humbles, especially those entitled ‘ Le Réveil de 

l'Ame, ‘Silence,’ and ‘Le Tragique Quotidien, and embodied 

r da in most of the writer’s plays. Although M. Maeterlinck’s philo- 


n then sophy—I mean M. Maeterlinck’s philosophical reading—is 
| chiefly Monistic and of poor quality, it coexists in his 


E | mind with the highest notion of the influence of the soul. 

a It would be useless to try and imagine any metaphysics 
E based upon the idea. M. Maeterlinck is nothing more 

ma than a Spiritualist in the ordinary sense of the word—a man 

N, who believes in soul communication apart from the language. In 

oe | Le Trésor des Humbles he prophesied the almost immediate libera- 

E Í tion of the soul from the trammels of language, and the beginning 

tsel of her reign through the establishment of silence. Mutual com- 

‘fully | prehension and mutual love in the whole universe were to follow. 

t the | Needless to say that this prophecy was a very young man’s dream 
ie and probably talk. ‘The realm of the soul, to-day as then, remains 
inex confined to the dark rooms in which spirits play in curtains or at 

- and best bring you roses. 

souls i Then, there is the doctrine of accepted humility, which appears 

yO everywhere in Le Trésor des Humbles, and, strangely enough, 

mous appears pretty often in La Sagesse et la Destinée as well. Every- 

splay body can be great and good—in fact, is great and good. We are 

neta” told not to despise ourselves even if we are conscious of grief at 3 
je o > ow neighbour’s happiness, and encouraged to think, conversely, A 
„the | that the sister of charity who catches typhus at a bedside may have a 
hilo a shabby, vindictive soul. = 
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Finally, clad in thousands of metaphors through La Sagess 
et la Destinée, comes the Ibsenian teaching of self-realisation | L Cons 
Self-denial is an absurdity, happiness is a duty. | jofM 

These are the Macterlinckian doctrines, or at any rate, the ten. | no d 
tatively expressed Maeterlinckian tendencies ; nothing very Nove] 4 sup® 
tobe sure. Now, I do not think that if all this were clearly insteag TA deter 
of vaguely put it would be agreeable to three in ten of M. Maeter , being 
linck’s devoted readers. A moral philosophy in which God is only _ moth 
a name, from which the notion of immortality and that of self with 
sacrifice are absent, and through which the anarchism inherent jy | Engl 
the search for happiness at all costs is on the contrary omnipresent, Ore 
only appeals to the unhappy few. And those few will not tanja i stage 
long in the Maeterlinckian groves where every rivulet is swollen an 
with tears : they will laugh at all this namby-pambiness and g SEEN 
straight to Nietzsche. : l i aa 

So there will remain only the devotees of the soul and mysteri | Mren 
ousness, and those of humility. A small band that of the former. | TA 
When you have tried a few times to live in your body as a snail | great 


in its shell, occasionally putting out a feeler into infinity and | aie 
drawing back home with such illuminating certitudes as the | 


Lo Or sa 
following : ‘I am alive—I am myself and not anybody else—the | Tf 
world exists—how strange it all is!’ the art of thinking latentin —  Jinck 
Le Trésor des Humbles appears really too like a joke. It would | whic] 
be delightful to retain a child’s power of wonderment in a man’s | no ve 
intelligence, but the power alone is no treasure. | to lov 

The lovers of humility are more numerous, as most men, a | ether 
they get on in life, become more or less conscious of failure. A | Vann 
Not inconsiderable part of M. Maeterlinck’s adherents come to him in M 
in hopes of healing intellectual or even literary disappointment. | the o 
Their soreness feels soothed by his encouragement—no matter | pe 
how frigid sometimes, and unsympathetic, and aloof—and his | sidere 
obscurity suits their own incapacity to be clear. | booke 

But the immense majority of M. Maeterlinck’s anonymous | : Mada 
disciples belongs to the army of men and women—mostly women | to liv 
—who long for an ideal yet never succeed in formulating it; who | ee 
would like to be great morally, yet feel confusedly that they will A 
never have sufficient energy for the fights in which moral greatnesi ; s p 
is acquired ; above all, who have neither the stamina nor the hard- i z 

ue ness implied in resolute Ibsenism ; they are mildly selfish and per 

W mildly loving, and the wishy-washy egotism and pity mixed u} 

i in about equal proportions in the Maeterlinckian creed find in the™ ee 

a ready response. Le Trésor des Humbles and La Sagesse bt | oie 

‘ Destinée make them feel good without enforcing real goodnesi | ~ in the 

upon them. Those books produce hypocrites, but hypocrites unde | lin ck 


chloroform, or I should say under opium, who have no unpleasant 
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‘of M. Maeterlinck in France. The French are lea 
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parative non-recognition 
rning hypocrisy, 


: no doubt, but their chief fault is still cynicism, which is far 


‘superior. You will only find Maeterlinckian French among either 
deteriorated Tolstoists, who were deteriorated Catholics before 
being that, or among the worldings with whose fathers and 


mothers unbelief was a fashion, as some sort of belief is a fashion 


with themselves. The real Maeterlinckian world consists of 


English and American dissenters whom Calvinism has bruised 
more or less, or of Church of England people who have been 


i staggered by higher criticism in the third solution ; above all, of 
‘vaguely metaphysical Germans, and of Swedes possessed of that 
ultra-refined Sehnsucht which they call langta. One may adda 
sprinkling of those omnivorous readers whose husbands talk Greek, 


ML 


Armenian, or Turkish, but who invariably choose to dream in 
French. Maeterlinckianism never thrives where there is manli- 
ness or warmth ; it is never productive of anything strong and 
great. Wherever you find apparent exceptions you will have no 
difficulty in discovering that either the doctrine is not understood 
or some stronger creed underlies it. 

If I had more space I would like to point out in M. Macter- 
linck’s composition and in his works a markedly sensuous streak 
which his admirers do not seem consciously to notice, but which 
no veil of metaphors can conceal. He makes constant references 
to love, and sometimes it would seem to be the purest and most 
ethereal kind of love ; but in the books as in the play we see Monna 
Vanna too plainly beneath her cloak. There are too many women 
in M. Maeterlinck’s philosophies—too much flitting from one to 
the other ; two many amorous meetings in his azure blue amidst 
the shower of ‘stars too remote.’ Free love, no matter how 
sidereally hinted at, will be terrestrial ; its introduction in spiritual 
books shows the progress we have made since a soldierly uncle of 
Madame de Sévigné’s defined good books as those which teach us 
to live purely and die bravely. 

To conclude, M. Maeterlinck is neither by his method of 
Writing, nor by his ideas, nor by the effects of these ideas, anything 
like an apostle or a sage. He is most distinctly a literary man, 
and, as the reader must have seen for himself , a literary man of no 
Superior degree.? There never is literary excellence where there is 


* In the first editions of hig well-known Histoire de la Littérature Française, 
„~anson, of the Sorbonne, only mentioned M. Maeterlinck in a foot-note in 
Which he described his style as ‘complicated, contorted, and naively pretentious °; 
In the later editions that note has been suppressed and the name of M. Maeter- 


linck merely appears in a list of Belgian writers between M. Mokel and M. 
Rodenbach. 
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not moral or intellectual superiority to begin with. As long aş i 
we try to conceive M. Maeterlinck as the philosopher many believe PE 
him to be, we are landed upon insuperable difficulties, Th award 
moment, on the contrary, we begin to view him as a Modem — not th 
literary man with the literary fault of preferring manner to matter, rare d 
appearances to reality, everything becomes clear, consistent, and mistal 
T had almost said right. His easy comfortable life in the thre, by po 


homes he possesses in Paris, Nice, and Normandy,’ which ig not | 
reconcilable with our present prejudices about the true preacher's _ 
background ; the taste for theatricals which he seems to have jp | 
common with his wife; his indifference, or at least his apparent 
indifference, to the burning questions of the day ; his partiality for 
studious leisure, are all characteristic of the literary temperament, 
and all healthy and right in a literary man who has attained to 
fame and competence. This view once admitted, M. Maeterlinck’s 
philosophical books immediately appear in their proper per- 
spective, as a not very considerable part: of his works to which he | 
devoted some of his ’prentice years, and from which he turned long 
before forty. The crudities of all sorts with which those books | 
abound cease to irritate, and appear only natural in such tentative | 
work. 1 
M. Maeterlinck is no powerful intellect certainly : his character- | 
istic is rather subtlety almost invariably far-fetched. But he does | 
not lack judgment by any means, and his development has been 
in the logical direction. I feel pretty certain that in so far asa | 
writer can judge his own productions, he judges Le Trésor des | 
Humbles and La Sagesse et la Destinée more like their few critics i 
than their many admirers. He must know he is no philosopher. | 
He speaks somewhere in La Vie des Abeilles of the bliss of saying 
true, after long saying pleasant things. This may amount to a 
confession. 
I spoke above of the gigantic farce of his reputation as 4 
spiritual guide. It is only fair to say that he has been no party 
to it. He does not advertise himself , and probably suffers from i 
somebody else’s self-advertising—he never forces himself on public 
attention J T should not be surprised if the apparent. luck of his 
philosophical volumes caused him more annoyance than satisfac- 
tion. More uneasiness, too, for he must know that of the author ° 
Le Trésor des Humbles nothing will remain, and that what might 
be saved of the author of La Vie des Abeilles, Le Double Jardim 


SEERA 


k 
J 


P a Many people, among whom I am, do not fòrgive M. Maeterlinck hs 
indelicacy in occupying so soon after its confiscation the property of the Bene “4 
tines at St. Wandrille. There is something shocking in having dramas perfor ie 


ir. the cloister so recently the legal possession of that great and good moni, ii 
restorer of plain-chant, Dom Pothier. : 
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and Intérieur runs considerable risk of perishing in the destruction 
Perhaps his secret desire would have been that the judges wi 
awarded him the Nobel Prize should have stated clearly that it was 
not the philosopher but the poet in him they thought worthy of thes 
rare distinction. Unfortunately, a Nobel judge is no Osiris, and a 
mistake which has lasted almost twenty years can only be corrected 
by posterity. 
Ernest DIMNET. 
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THE IMPERIAL EMIGRANT AND HIS | ae 
POLITICAL RELIGION | of | 
i | No 
acri 
T wouup fain present to you the emigrant as the real custodian | was 
of the Empire’s future, the living epistle of the only political | enl: 
religion that can preserve British unity throughout the world. By | In 
emigration the Empire is made. By neglect of the teachings of | ah 
emigration the most potential part of the Empire was lost. By | “se 
taking heed of emigration in the twentieth century the Empire | 
may renew its youth. An emigrant in the midst of you will be — rea 
as strange as a child among the doctors. But except you become — ides 
even as an emigrant you cannot know the things that make for, con 
the. glory of the country to which the emigrant goes, or the | ; 
influence of that country on the country he is leaving. ea 
The perfect illustration, of course, is the Premier of Australia, | P20 
He went from Scotland a pit lad. He came back a great memba Syn 
of the Imperial Conference. Any political bat, with the help ofa on 
halfpenny illustrated paper, could recognise the Premier of A ‘ 
Australia in the Coronation procession. But Andrew Fisher, l i 
travelling third-class to Melbourne, was as valuable a study 25 | a 
Andrew Fisher in a white-plumed cocked hat, riding with Sit ZAV 
Wilfrid Laurier in the Coronation pageant. Premier Fishe?® inst 
a product of ten thousand emigrating unknown Andrew Fishers: | wel 
It is wiser to understand the emigrant before he goes out than thre 
marvel at him when he comes back. i for 


I take my premier illustration from Australia. My,experien@ fery 
belongs to Canada, which has no native Britisher among its P181 


miers, and few in its Legislatures, albeit there ave three-quarte™ hot 
of a million of us in the Dominion. cmi 

Sometimes I wonder whether there be few or many who cai whe 
understand this most Imperial subject of the King—this emig?®™ way 
Usually he doesn’t understand himself, for he only knows hall © int 
the impulse that moves him across the dreaded sea. The resutet pou 
tion of the spirit that brought his unknown ancestor to the isla?” P 
—he knows naught of it. He wants more bread, more breathing | > are 
room. Somewhere in the unexplored recesses of his being ther sake 


is the potentiality of the pioneer. He is moved by it, eve? a 
child, gravely oceupicd with a rag doll, moves towards motherho? 
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Two days ago I sat with an eminent engineer who told stories 
of the conquest of the forest that is still being made by British-born 
people in New Ontario. What they are doing for the Empire and 
the race he illustrated by a case on Georgian Bay. He found an 
octogenarian couple, enjoying a contented eventide on their farm ; 
the man small of body, and, like his dame, active of mind. They 
came from the Old Land newly married—he was twenty, she was 
nineteen. They took a hundred acres of bush twenty miles north 
of Goderich. There was no other farm between them and the 
North Pole. ‘The first winter the green axeman chopped down five 
acres of bush. The first three children were born before a neighbour 
was nearer than three miles. They cleared the land, and they 
enlarged the family until there were six sons and five daughters. 
In good time, the hundred-acre farm enabled the pioneers to buy 
a hundred-acre place for each boy, and to give each girl a good 
‘setting-out ’ on her marriage. 

‘ That old man and his wife,’ said the engineer, ‘are heroes, 
real Imperial heroes. I told them so, and they just laughed at the 
idea. I tell you the English are the very best class of people who 
come to Canada, if they start right.’ 

Against that, put the advertisements that occasionally appear 
in Canadian papers : ‘No English need apply.’ With too many 
people who are neither ignorant nor unkind, ‘ Englishman’ is a 
synonym for inefficiency, unhandiness, inadaptability, and for an 
irritating, repetitious cocksureness that everything Canadian is 
inferior to everything English. The wife of a famous geographer 
recently engaged an Englishman to look after the stable and 
garden. One inviolable injunction and one unmistakable threat 
she delivered to him at the beginning : ‘ You must never say tome, 
‘We do it this way in England.” If you do, you will be fired 
instantly.” The Englishman is holding his job and doing his work 
well. Probably there was no need to threaten him. That he was 
threatened is proof of the prevailing idea about his countrymen ; 
for Mrs. Geographer has lived several years in England, she is a 
fervent Imperialist, and is kindness personified. : 

I did not intend to begin by striking this unpleasant warning 
hote, necessary though it is to admonish those who influence 
emigration to impress their emigrating friends with the truth that 
when they come to a new country they must expect to learn new 
Ways of doing things. I would rather look for an Imperial gospel 
in the experience of ‘the best emigrant. He may have a thousand 
Pounds or a thousand pence; he may be a prospective farmer, 
or a likely wage-earner—the basic conditions of his situation 
are the same. 

Do you ever stop to consider that his children will, on the 
Whole, have their parents’ disposition towards the country from — 
` Vo. LXXI—No. 419 ae 
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which they emigrated? Their Imperial politics, if they hal 
any, will be founded on and governed by their estimate of the Old th 
Land, which will be enormously affected by the echoes of it they aa 
hear in their father’s voice when he falls a’talking of old timeg and 
old acquaintances. liv 
You think you can judge John Emigrant as he boards th, TI 
steamer by his antecedents—his record in his native parish, You h 


can, but only partially. If he is truthful, he will be truthful stil, 
If he is frugal, he will be frugal still. If he is a ne’er-do-well, hẹ “f 
will be a ne’er-do-well still. If he is self-respecting, he will b 


self-respecting still. If he thinks for himself, he will go on think, ae 
ing. But he is going away because something within him, whieh ie 
he scarcely understands, and which you cannot see, tells hip Ri 
that he is a bigger man than his present environment will let of 
him be. int 
When you judge him, as he goes away, you cannot know what — cal 
subtle, powerful influences will play upon his character, three, | wa 
four, of five thousand miles away. He is going, literally, toa he 
new world; and when he comes back for a holiday he will bring | ha 
some of the new world with him. In more ways than one he will _ for 
be a new creature. wa 
So if you want to understand the Emigrant who Goes, you must | wil 
learn a good deal about the Emigrant who Came Back. Happy | cor 
it is for Britain that so many come back. If Atlantic travel hal | 
been cheap and speedy between 1760 and 1770 there would pro: | Ab 
bably have been no War of Independence. Instead of a great guli | 
fixed, there would have been a steady process of comprehending lan 
change. Consider first, then, a few of the characteristics of the hav 
Emigrant who Comes Back. | hot 
_ They are most easily discernible in speech, because the tongue a 
is the first instrument of sense to reflect a change of environment | ee 
` An Australian talks like a Londoner. A British-Canadian spe i uf 
largely as the Americans speak, and he is often called a Yanke 4 
by old friends. ; ef 
T shall not defend nor lament the many imperfections of the ae 
Canadian accent. It is worthy of remark that thousands of you moe 
Englishmen only achieve their first mastery of the eighth Tette wit 
K of the alphabet after they have been on the Western side of t he - 
oe Atlantic for some time. In North America there is an exaggel® 
idea of the British disregard of the ‘h’ that is reflected sometim® ası 
in absurd cartoons. But in the main the amusement derti a s] 
from English indifference to the consonant is as legitimate as it% diff 
hearty. Take a current newspaper story : > 4. > the 
On Birch Avenue, Toronto, a lady employed a very officiel We 
and observant charwoman—a fine specimen of the helpmate ©. bac 


assists in earning the house that is growing on the lot which 
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the Ol the first piece of ‘ property ’ the family have ever owned. Ono 
it they morning she came with a piece of news-comment. 
nes and ‘Ain’t it funny?’ she said, ‘ there’s four H’english people 
living on this h’avenue, and their names h’all begin with h. 
ds the There’s 'arris, 'awkyard, 'ayden and ’amshar.’ 
a. Yo The aspirate is only one of the average emigrant’s acquisitions. 
a stil The whole structure of his conversation is different. Self-reliance 
vell he has crept into it, as well as new expressions that may be slangy, 
pe but are certainly packed with meaning. How does this note come? 
wall be Let me illustrate again : 
i think. Three years ago I motored from Saskatoon into the Goose Lake 
which country, where now there is a railway. With me was Dr. 
lls him Richmond Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University 
will let of Chicago. Near Buffalo Post Office, about lunch time, we went 
into a sod house in search of water for the machine. The farmer 
w What came out and obliged us, and the Professor talked with him. He 
three, was agriculturally born, was six years out from England, where 
y, toa | he worked for wages ; had been three years a hired man, and now 
l bring had his own farm with a hundred and fifty acres-of growing grain, 
he will | four horses, implements, cattle, hogs and poultry. His discourse 
was Western—double Western ; for when the Professor had finished 
u musi | with him, I asked: ‘From what part of Devonshire did you 
Happy | come? ’ 
zel pa | He smiled all over his face as he answered, ‘From Newton 
ld pro: | Abbot, zur, and where do ’ee belong?’ 
at gull One of these days Mr. Tancock will go back to the old home a 
ending | landed proprietor, and more—he will be a ereator. The railway 
of the | having saved him a sixty-mile drive to town, he will have a frame 
l house, his buildings will be substantial ; his stock will be increased. 
tongue | He will contrast the aspect of his farm with what it was the first 
ment. | day he saw it—a bald, lonely stretch of prairie, on which waving 
speaks buffalo grass seemed to tell how vast a solitude he was invading. 
Tanket | Mr. Tancock, perhaps, is only dimly conscious of how great 
l a thing he has done, partly because it is being done by thousands 
of the | of others. He will not know of the creative note that has come to 
nf pervade his personality. His old friends will discern it, but will 
y? a | not know how it comes there. They will marvel at the indifference 
Je ihe | With which he talks of long journeys, the familiarity with which 
of ted l he refers to the Americans and Germans and the price of land. 
era f He went away timid. He comes back unafraid. Sixpence was 
etim | a sum of money to him. It is now a negligible asset. He tells of 
len a Space and quality of life that seems romantic, of things that are 
as it} difterent—different in the West of Canada from what they are in 


|> the West of England. And he tells how different things are in the 
West of England from what he thought they were when he looked 
backward at them from Saskatchewan. 
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You may have seen pictures of the Emigrant’s Progress from | Le 
the sod house to the brick home, and from the ox-wagon even i ' 
the automobile. Tt is good, very good, but it cannot show ya En 
what is going on in his mind. He writes letters to England a o 
longer and longer intervals. His inquiries about particular people buf 
grow fewer. The information he gives about himself jg apt to locl 
dwindle down to a summary of the year’s crops, and agricultura i mir 
events, with a few remarks about family changes and a, hope that and 
‘this will find you all well, as it leaves me at present.’ | 
He is not a trained journalist, and therefore does not know | cha 
how to anticipate the questions he would be asked, nor ‘the informa. — size 
tion he would volunteer, if he were smoking by the old fireside, vica 
Indeed, as I have suggested, he is only dimly conscious of the | ae 
changes that are going on within him. | fror 
When he arrives in the New Country, he notices things that are | ago 
different, many of them things that would not be allowed in the | ; 
Old Country. The rails over which he travels from the Atlantic to tot 
the prairie are simply spiked to the sleepers—there are no chairs | Di 
and bolts and wedges. The engines that come and go from the | ue 
head of his train about every fifth hour are bigger and heavier a 
than those with which he has been familiar. He does not notice a 
the difference in size so much as the change in appearance. For | a 
they are not painted and burnished and brassed, as he has been © sith 
accustomed to see locomotives at home. | it ae 
When the train stops to change engines, he sees the passengers | \ 
ae ae pene to enjoy ten minutes’ walk, and he | hed 
aos a A A Se Te starts the train before everybody has | corre 
Sa ee i a ree things that are different, and that | he h 
E a ee self-reliance with which he will hood 
If he starts to Se ee Si A ae b ite | FN 
= ıpped farm he w e quitè — "aln 
Pe riged to find that it is far Siar i drive ie Hee abet what 
Fae te the aandle two walking tandem, and that if he is harrow: | Of hi 
he eee a little carriage for him to ride on behind the will | 
oe Peer a much to his comfort and very little to each l aan 
, elivers the sh in r to the Eve 
extent of over twenty acres of cr ay piece the F 
' Englishman sees with astoni ee day. At threshing-time h Engl; 
iy S astonishment a mach hat will thres 8 
a 3000 bushels a d : anme t ; whet] 
i! 8 a day, that carries the wheat into the wagon ready : 
for the granary without anybody touching. lifting. or weighiDs scious 
it, and that blows the straw through a big oe Feni stack with- i Gan 
out any human intervention from the time the sheaf was throw ie 


hugger-mugger into the ; ; hea t 
6 yawnin ks 
berries out of the chaffed head. g cylinder “which knoe 
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from 
n to everywhere he goes there is revolution. The impossible in 
you > England becomes a commonplace in a country which a few years 
d at ago was inhabited by a few wandering Indians and milions of 
Ople buffalo. The horses need not be shod. The doors need not be 
ot to locked at night. The master is a fellow-worker; and if the 
tural minister comes in pastoral call, he sits at meat with hired man 
that and master too. 

There are two or three churches in the near-by town. The 
moni chances are that the Methodist ranks first in quality of building, 
mat size, and influence of its congregation. If there be an Anglican 
e | vicar, he is a brother in the ministry with the Methodists and 


th Presbyterians, for his church lives without any adventitious aid 
| from the State, and he has forgotten to look for signs of exclusive- 
ness about the grace of God, 


bare After a while there may be an election to the Legislature or 
1 the | to the Dominion House of Commons. Mr. Emigrant goes to a 
10 to political meeting to find that no mysterious greatness hangs about 
hairs | the candidate who has invited his opponent to debate with him. 
. the | He sees the chairman chosen from the meeting ; he listens to 
AY cle speeches that are not concluded until after midnight, and then, as 
otice | the day of polling draws nigh and he picks up scraps of information 
Fo | about the questions at issue, he cannot refrain from telling those 

been | with whom he talks things over that everything is as different as 

| it can be from an election in the Old Country. 

gers When he foregathers freely with his new fellow Westerners, 
d he he discovers social and personal differences which, in a direct way, 
7 has correspond to the mechanical and other peculiarities to which 
that | he has already become accustomed. He may be in a neighbour- 

will | hood where the farmers help one another thresh instead of hiring 

an outfit furnished with men who do everything except haul the 

uite | grain away from the machine. He will find it a relief , after a some- 
reast what monotonous summer, to work a week or two with a company 
row- of his neighbours. If he is fairly popular and communicative he 
the will discover, about the third day, that some of his companions 
each | are developing a habit of inciting him to monologue. About the 


fifth day he will know that they want to hear him talk, not so 
heat much for what he says, but for the delightfully novel way he 
the = Ss it. 
, the | For the first time in his life he will know that he speaks 
resh | English with a Devonshire accent. Though he will not know 


oady | whether to be pleased or humiliated, he will find himself con- 


hing Sciously imitating the phrases and inflections of his comrades, 
sith among whom there will most likely be several Canadians from 
ow Ontario; an American, who went to Agricultural College some- 
the Where in the Middle Western States; a Scandinavian; and 


Perhaps a Doukhobor. 
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After supper the American will engage him in conversation l 
3 a D4 mas 
and inquire what part of England he comes fr om. When he learns | Parl 
that it is Devonshire, he will ask questions that make the 7 q 
Devonian wonder how much more the American knows about, me. 
county he has never seen. j 
Itis rather a grievous discovery for a good Englishman to make ! sojo 
—that a foreigner knows more about his country than he know snee 
himself. It is not necessary to suggest that the English county. able 
man is more ignorant of his own country than any other emigrant | had 
is; but it is unhappily true that the sense of local patriotism jy for d 
much less distinctly developed among the English who come ty | men 
Canada than it should be. | abou 
This is true, not only of the labouring classes, but also of thos | assel 
who are educationally fitted for other occupations. The explanation and 
is twofold. Primarily it lies in the past, in the lingering of | parti 
the idea that the business of the average man was to be content | 
with whatever station of life he found himself in. He was not, | 
he could not be, anything of a traveller. It is only forty years 
since it began to be considered as part of the State’s duty that the | 
labourer should be taught to read. The county was for county | T 
families. Quarter sessions and the assizes were the limit of the | They 
county consciousness of the average man. Within living memory, | I 
fairs and hangings were the only occasions for holiday-making joy. 
that the bulk of the population knew. | bigne 
Cricket, newspapers, trains and county councils have done | nothi 
much to spread the sense of county patriotism. But where the | I me: 
county is centuries old, the present generation can have ven | In be 
little sense of creation when they contemplate it. ‘Things al) fain ¢ 
not so on this continent. í o 
I can illustrate the difference of age and youth in this respet | angh 
by a story of a friend who was taken to a political meeting ™ | S Kes 
a little town in the Adirondack mountains near Lake Champla! i ee 


. the night before an election. He was the victim of what I ha’. the 
heard Lord Morley describe as the ‘desperate passion Wi | 


oratory ` which pervades America ; and made a speech on general of wh 
patriotic lines. of th 
He had been introduced by his host as an eminent British TI 
political leader—a pleasant fiction which reflected a desire t a Confe 
the townsfolk should receive a proper impression of their neg” by the 
bour’s overseas friendships. Next day the speech was repor"? ties. 
in the nearest daily paper, and the speaker, finding himself in t į  Ecstat 
village, was accosted by Deacon Banker and another prominet Fourt 
inhabitant. Deacon Banker strolled up to the buggy in whi > Thira 
my friend was sitting, and said : : 2 are so 
‘ You're the man who made the speech last night, ain't i, oursel 


S I want our postmaster to know you. Say, George’ (to the po 
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master), ‘did you see the Enterprise says an English Member of 
Parliament was here last night? Yes, sir’ (to my friend), ‘ you 
made us a cracking good speech. JI tell you’ (to the postmaster) 
‘we're away ahead of the rest of the county in this campaign.’ 

Again, this local patriotism—which undiscerning people 
sojourning in the St. Lawrence Valley for the first time have 
sneered at—has a larger edition in a State pride that is an inealeul- 
able asset to the republic. Let me illustrate again. I have twice 
had the happy experience of travelling through Western Canada 
for days at a time with trainloads of State editorial associations—~ 
men and women out for a good time, as well as to learn the truth 
about anew country. At suitable intervals the Minnesotans would 
assemble on station platforms, at hotel entrances, in public halls 
and in the main strects of ambitious cities, and join in their own 
particular yell : 

Gopher! Gopher! Gopher State! 

Editors! editors! wise and great! 

Boom-a-lock-a ! boom-a-lock-a ! 
Rah! rah! rah! 

Editors! editors! Minneso-ta ! 

The party from Michigan had not developed an editorial yell. 
They sang ‘ Michigan, my Michigan.’ 

In both cases, you see, the State was 'the spring of all their 
joy. It endowed each individual with a sense of possession, a 
bigness, a glory that made him vocal in a strange land. There is 
nothing like it in Britain, there is nothing quite like it in Canada— 
I mean the robustness of expression, the contagion of enthusiasm. 
In both countries there is an approximation to it that one would 
fain encourage. 

Once in a while this ebullient patriotism in our neighbours is 
laughable, but in the main it is healthily admonitory. -I have 
called it a tremendous asset. Remember that in the republic 
are millions of people who were not born to its liberty, who have 
been attracted to it by hopes of material profit. For them, for 
the republic, it has been a great gain that they should encounter 
a nationalism that can be seen and heard and felt; and the spirit 
of which acts as a permanent vaccine in the political consciousness 
of the alien. 

There is nothing quite like it in Canada for several reasons. 
Confederation which is less than fifty years old was not consecrated 
by the shedding of blood, nor even by the wrenching of less vital 
ties. As an historical provocateur it is, therefore, devoid of the 
ecstatic element which produced Fourth of July oratory and 
Fourth of J uly exhumation of the political corpse of George the 
Third. Our provinces are not sovereign provinces, ap the States 
are sovereign States. We have not been in the habit of priding 
ourselves on the immensity of our achievements, the illimitability — 
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of our prospects. Only within the last ten years have We emerges | 
from the shade of the poor relation—the poor relation of Britain | 
and of the United States. | 


I had written so far when the dissolution of Parliament | 
immersed me in the campaign, which produced the best affirms. — 
tion of pro-Canadian, pro-British Imperialism that this centu 
has afforded. ‘The result intensifies but does not in any Way 
change the ideas which dictated this article. The election makes | 
it neither more nor less necessary for Britain to understand afresh 
the fundamentals of her relationship with Canada. l 

A little while ago, then, we were regarded as the poor relation | 
of Britain and of the United States. Now we are courted by both, | 
The spectacle of a President of the United States going through 
his country beseeching the people to make a bargain with us—a | 
bargain such as they had of old time repeatedly refused to make- | 
and of Canada declining to endorse the bargain, is the most striking | 
proof that Canada understands that Canada has ‘ arrived.’ | 

Pride in ourselves is not quite so high and rotund as the pride | 
which makes our neighbour yell ‘Gopher! Gopher! Gopher | 

State!’ But it is more youthful in kind and degree than the pride | 
with which a venerable mayor produces, for his trans-Atlantic 
visitors, a civic sword of the thirteenth century, and a parchment | 
signed with the indubitable ink of William Rufus. We may no | 
have much of a history, but we have a most uncompromising hope | 
for the future. And we know that there is this mighty different. 
between History and Hope—History is what the other fellow did | 
long before you were born ; Hope is that which you can do you 


self—yourself to-morrow. | 


We have built—with borrowed money, of course—a mile d i 
railway for every 360 people in this country. We have createl l 
thousands of villages and towns where, when our young men wel 
children, there were only Indians-and buffalo, waving grass ani i 
whirling snow. People are coming to us from the corners of the 
earth. We are developing a genius for forgetting the thing’ 
that are behind. 
Into this atmosphere have come, within the last few yeas 
500,000 Britishers and 500,000 Americans. The Americans swawm 
in the- West. They are accustomed to the major conditions of that 
territory. Indeed, they have shown us more about our O 
prairie country than we had found out for ourselves. It is s0% 
thing of an exercise to keep up with them. T was once rivin 
across Alberta with a great railway chief, when we met & por, 
schooner—a hooded wagon full of settler’s effects, on the way ! 
a lone homestead. . ‘ That’s the kind of fellow I like to gee, S% 
the railway chief ; ‘ worth half-a-dozen of your Old Country 
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erge ! ; 
ritain Accept it for the truth, the simple, solemn truth, that the 
average American who comes to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
| Alberta is far better equipped to conquer the conditions of pioneer 
ment settlement than the average Britisher is, and you are at the 
irma beginning of wisdom—a hard, unexpected beginning—but the 
ntur beginning all the same. me 
. way | f The difference between the two is the difference between 
T dissimilar ounan It is not a fundamentally formidable differ- 
R ence. The only thing that could make it formidable would be a 
| British determination to continue it. Individuals who have tried 
i have come to grief, and sometimes, happily, to salvation. 
lation | The Britisher’s salvation in Canada depends on his capacity for 
both. | being born again. It is not always a happy travail. The sting of 
rough | it may be prevented if the right gospel is preached at the right 
us— | place. And the right place for the Imperial Canadian gospel is 
ake— | where the Imperial emigrant begins his pilgrimage. 
iking Curiously enough, too, the Gospel of Emigration should first 
be preached to those who will never emigrate, for the double 
pride | reason that they may pass it on to succeeding groups of emigrants, 
opher and that they may become the leaven through which Britain her- 
pride | self may master the lessons of the Emigrant Returned that are 
lantic | almost concealed under the silk hats and frockcoats of members 
ment | of the Imperial Conference. 
vy not | Emigration is more than a riddance of surplus population. 
hope Millions of good British people have gone to strengthen the indus- 
rence trial rivalry of the United States. The movement of that class 
w did of Britisher to Canada should be carefully regarded as a scientific 
your | transference of citizens from one part of the Imperial estate to 
| another, in the permanent interests of both. 
ile A | “There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.’ But how ? 
satel | Begin by spreading the kind of knowledge that I have tried to set 
were | forth in these pages—that a change inevitably comes over the 
5 anl Britisher who goes to Greater Britain, and that so far as that 
if the change is for the better it will be well to consider whether, in | 
hing | some vital measure, it cannot be utilised as a leaven in Britain | 
g i for the good of those who will join the emigrating host, and also | 
eats | of those who will remain. : | 
J mi Earl Grey signalised his return to England by prophesying 
"a at l that Canada will become the dominant factor in the Empire. He | 
j osn was talking common sense, as well as prophecy. Jt was another 
A way of enforcing my point about the Emigrant Returned. „Tf you 
ie a Want the emigrant to come back, you must send him out right. 
a ‘ What did the Old Country ever do for me? ’ was the reiterated 
ne ` question on which a promising English County Association ee 
ay "i Toronto went to pieces a few years ago. It is a fond delusion 
A "a of many hyper-Imperialists that all the people in Canada regard 
men K ais 
f = f 
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the Old Country pretty much the same as the children jp the ue 
parish school regard Lady Bountiful. It is not so. Mr. Balfon | Th 
talks of ‘ our children ’ across the seas. Itis a true saying, but ; i any 
delusive way of stating the truth. Henceforth, call us not sta 
children but partners, whose partnership deeds can be cancelled eX]. 
by the junior parties to them. | 

That adult quality of partnership has its expression in the cas 
individual emigrant. Recognise the certainty of its advent, and _ the 
provide against it before he leaves the Old Land, and the problem | tha 
of permanent attachment to the Empire is solved. Begin by | ak 
admitting that the youngsters and the yokels whom you know to | te 
be so fearfully limited in their native environment, will begin to j a : 
expand in knowledge, wealth and power as soon as they leave your | a 
shores, and you will not find it impossible to convey some of that | oe 


idea to them before they leave. Presently the County Council will - 
issue historical literature that it is good for every child of the | hee 


county to know, and every emigrant from the county to cany | par 
across the ocean. | 
‘That will start you upon an inquiry as to what your county, | can 
your parish, has contributed to the creation of Greater Britain, | pro} 
You will be astonished at the wealth of unsuspected local patriotism | moc 
you will uncover. Why is it that there is a place in Nova Scotia, | Sir 
in Ontario, in Alberta, named after your village, your town, and | tisi 
you have never heard of it? Why cannot you get in touch with it, | feat 
find out, if you can, who planted the familiar name beyond the | hall 
reach of your eye? | by. 
Lately I read of the gift of stone saddle-steps to the town of | Wa 
Hingham, Massachusetts, by the village of Hingham, Norfolk. | Ba 
What’s in a name? In this case’a block of stone. In the case of | G ON 
Canadian-British names, infinitely more, for we are members of | Inst 
the same body. A Chatham man told me recently that he almost | 
decided when he came to Canada to go to Chatham, Ontario, | toie 
because of the associations of his native town. They say there is ae, 
no sentiment in five per cent. But there is plenty of sentiment ™ tee 
emigration, and five per cent. as well. ; 
_ When you examine this problem of Imperial emigration yo" mae 
discover a singularly interesting exposition of the power ap orn 
impotence of governmental machinery, and of the impotene sat 
and power of private effort. And you will be impelled to find 4 for ; 
way of increasing the power and minimising the impotence. Tn 1 
There is an Emigration Department of the Imperial Gover!” Gov 
ment that is no doubt better than it seems. A few perfunctory Y gran 
circulars displayed in post offices and such like places exhibit val |. gibt 
little of the five per cent. or the sentiment of emigration. ji muc 
memory recalls an expeditionary inquiry as to the possibility y of t 
emigration to Canada under [ocal Government Board auspic® ther 
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i the 7 
lfour The defect in what was said, as it would have been a defect in 
Uta anything that might have been done, was an incomplete under- 
not standing of the requirements of the territory wherein it was 
elleq expected to distribute the Old Land’s burden. 


The notion that Canada is a vast wilderness in which difficult 
the cases may be turned loose with impunity must be supplanted by 
j the knowledge that it is organised, discriminating communities 


DA that are looking for trusty citizens. If there is to be any extension 
1 by | of the intelligence of the Emigration Department at Westminster, 
=, it must be by way of a projection into its mind of the place to 
ne which the emigrant goes—a process that is just as important in 
Imperialism as the study of what the overseas customer likes to 
yong | buy is essential to Imperial trade. It is not easy to harmonise the 
that | point of view of the Board of Guardians in Kent and the point of 
will view of a Town Council in Saskatchewan, but it can be done if 
the heed is taken of those who know the problems of the English 
arry | parish as well as the requirements of the western plain. 
| Westminster might learn’ from Ottawa that a Government 
nty, | can enter the advertising business with as much skill as the 
tain, | proprietor of a brand of shoes does. The propaganda that was 
tism | modernised and developed by Mr. Clifford Sifton, the ablest of all 
tia, | Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s ministers, into the most remarkable adver- 
and | tising campaign in history, has some wonderfully effective 
hit, features, which would shock the sedate tape-tied gentry of White- 
the | hall. You cannot imagine the friendly letters given to emigrants 
| by Mr. Obed Smith in London, for presentation to Mr. Bruce 
noi Walker in Winnipeg, being written by important officials of the 
olk. | Board of Trade. With its manifold shortcomings, the Canadian 
eof | Government strikes a more intimately human note than the public 
s of | instruments have discovered how to do in the Old World. 
nost | But the friendly Dominion can only travel so far in its service 
rid, | to emigration. It is limited by the fact that it may not buy for 
e is | nor sell to the emigrant. A Government officer cannot say to a 
tin puzzled novitiate in pioneering, ‘Go to such a place; buy such 
i a farm.’ ] 
you ) Some other place would be offended. Hitherto the Govern- 
andl ment has not acted as the individual helper of the individual 
nce employer needing a servitor. It has recognised its limitation by 


making grants ‘to worthy private institutions that do certain offices 
for those who otherwise might find it difficult to come together. 
In Toronto there is a wise, venerable Englishwoman whom the 
Government helps in a real ministry to domestic servants—a yearly 
Srant-in-aid of private, social and economic service. Miss Fitz- 


a gibbon is a British asset, a Canadian asset. And ‘there is not as 
pi much difference between Sir William Mackenzie, the President Ei 
oa of the Canadian Northern Railway, and Miss Fitzgibbon, as 
cess there is between Sir William and Barkis. ba t yT ERA 
‘ “ead Get a 


oe 
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Barkis was a common carrier of no special creative value, Whose l 
direct business with the State was limited to the licence which | 5 
authorised him to collect fares for the accommodations of hi | y 
vehicle. Sir William Mackenzie is a common carrier who hay | 
been aided vastly by the State because the State needed Popula. | p 
tion in empty territory, and it could not expect population withoy 
roads to market. Sir William was an expert in building roads, _ 
and the State helped him by grants of money and guarantees of | i 
credit. j a 
But there are other roads to increase of souls than rails of steel, . p 
‘here is the cradle route, via apron and cap. It is beset by | rT 
dangers, and Miss Fitzgibbon has a way of avoiding them. $o | p 
the Government aids her monetarily on a small scale, as it aids a 
Sir William on a large scale. The underlying principle is the | d 
same. Rachel said, ‘ Give me children or I die.’ The Canadian | li 


State says, ‘Give me people so that I may meet my obligations,’ 
The British State says, ‘Give my people room, or they perish | 
from overcrowding.’ | u 


ce 
ss 


The possibilities of grants-in-aid are not exhausted. If the | p 
principle is sound, be not afraid to enlarge its application within | n 
prudent limits. The Board of Guardians has found constructive C 
ways of spending the poor rate that were hidden from the Board | p 
of the mid-Victorian time. One of the things which, when I was | a 
a guardian for a Kentish parish away back in the early eighteen- | sl 
nineties, made me very willing to consider new ideas was the | p 
discovery in the cold region of accounts that it cost us eighteen x 
shillings to conduct twenty shillings to the indigent poor. It k 
is better to hand ten shillings to an aged couple in their own cot | È 
than it is to spend it on their sustenance in a big workhouse, and i y 


another ten shillings on the officialdom that waits on them. ; 
is better to spend twenty pounds in transferring a healthy child, i n 
whom misfortune has put upon the rates, to the taintless opp% — 


tunity of Canada, than it is to spend fifty pounds on keeping 1 i 
another seven years in an institution from which it will emer? ol 
less favourably equipped for a less favourable opportunity than it E 
would enjoy in the New Land. ar 

I am not thinking merely of a more scientific application ol n 
public funds to public troubles by making it easier to dump m% gC 
victims of misfortune into Canada. I only want to make the ui tl 
questionable point that, in the transference of people from on? pi 
part of the Empire, where they are a great anxiety, to another pe SU 
where they are a great asset, principles may be applied which hav : 3 
been in operation for the advantage of other and less vital branch® | > in 
of Imperial development—the subsidies to fast steamer service 7 


between Britain and the United States, for example, of which | | 
may be truly said that they help to build up the trade of the Unite! 
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States to the prejudice of British-Canadian trade, by giving New 
York better trans-oceanic service than Montreal. 

The time has come for a re-adaptation of methods to ends, as 
plainly as the time comes for adolescents to adapt their nether 
garments to the length of their limbs. The Dominion Govern- 
ment cannot offer free homesteads as freely as it could when I went 
to Saskatchewan twenty-six years ago. The Ontario Government, 
if it is to open up its clay belt to rapidly remunerative settlement, 
will have to pursue a more seductive method than that which 
painfully transformed old Ontario from a forest into a garden. 
The Maritime Provinces cannot recreate their agricultural 
prosperity on an expenditure of 25,000 dollars a year. The British 
attitude towards Canada has been revolutionised within the Jast 
decade. There is a new Canada, and a changed Britain ; and new 
light on old phases of political relationship has been acquired. 

It has been reserved for the Duke of Sutherland to erystallise 
these hitherto elusive factors into a concrete suggestion that has 
uniquely appealed to the public mind in Canada. As the ducal 
plan is founded on his own Canadian experience it has double 
merit, for the Duke has a Canadian home and has sensed the 
Canadian spirit. He knows too much about the country to sup- 
pose, as a Hudson’s Bay Company shareholder supposed, that land 
in Western Canada can be rented to farmers as it is in Stafford- 
shire. The Duke sees that service to Canada and the Empire is to 
be rendered by helping the settler to purchase his farm, and then 
retiring gracefully with your capital and six per cent. for the 
period during which the settler used it. He laughed greatly when 
he heard that some people imagined he desired, in the transference 
of people to Alberta from his own Scottish territory, to perpetuate 
any shred or shadow of the ancient feudalism. 

The Duke has grasped the simple truth that it is neither wise 
nor profitable to turn a green Briton with a cheque-book into a new 
country, and tell him to buy land and equipment, and begin to 
build houses and barns, without experience, and without the aid 
of those who know how to save money in the spending of it. 
Experience is worth paying for, but there is no sense in throwing 
away money inaugurating a Canadian, farm under the mistaken 
notion that you are investing it. He sees that if a Britisher can 
g0 to a farm which carries fifty acres of crop the first year, and 
the cost of which can be paid for on the same terms as the land is 
paid for, the farm is at once on a profit-earning basis, and is more 
Sure to recompense the seller of the land than would be the case if 
a “green ’ hand were left to gain his livelihood by the slow annual 
mMerease of his crop area which has distinguished the course of 


many thousands of Britishers’ entry to the honourable field of 


agriculture. 
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The Duke has also discovered that, as the successful settlement 
of Canadian lands must be on Canadian lines—the genius who Wag 
confident that a Derby digger was the ideal implement for break © 
ing up prairie had died some time ago—any large readjustment of 
method must carry the co-operation of Canadians experienced jp | 
settlement, and desirous primarily of strengthening the founda — 
tions of Canadian-British unity. 

As I write, the details of the Duke’s plan have not been dis. | 
closed. But it is known that he proposes the association of 
Canadian and British brains and capital in obtaining, from all | 
the Canadian Governments which desire to promote immigration, | 
lands, and means of intercommunication, on which will be placed | 
settlers through a company which will partially prepare the farm, | 
erect buildings, and put a certain amount of land into crop—and | 
sell it to the occupant on ‘terms devised to allow a certain | 
elasticity according to crop results. l 


From the multitude of difficulties such as beset every workable i 


scheme two are specially obvious in the Duke of Sutherland's | 
scheme. One is of management, the other is of the quality of the | 
people who are to become farm-purchasers. The greater of these | 
is the second. 
Management is primarily a one-man question, given adequate | 
resources. The selection of settlers looks quite simple. The 
handling of them after they are settled is going to be extremely | 
difficult, because of the manifold differences between life in the i 
| 


Old Land and life in the New, which I have sketched in preced: | 
ing pages. I am not so sure whether at first it will not be better 
to’ get people who have already begun to make good in Canada: | 
Certainly a leaven of them should be in every district wheréll 
the Duke’s Company will operate. 
Anyway the initial task of getting people to understand that 
nothing that can be done for them is comparable to what they o 
do for themselves, and that things will necessarily be differen! 
in Canada from things in Britain, can be undertaken mole 
successfully in Britain than has hitherto been the case. It 8 
the lesson of the Emigrant Returned; the conscious doing 
the realm of the family what the Imperial Conference 18 su 
consciously doing in the august spaciousness of the Empire: | 
is merely the anticipation in Britain of what will happen H 
emigrant in Canada. i 
Two years ago I discussed Chinese immigration tO 
with a Vancouver Chinaman who has become the legal 


_ Chinese cities, wherein the intending emigrant to Canada i 
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Within the British Empire. I have not for a long ti 
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the United States might prepare for a queueless life. The idea 
is good, and not for Chinamen alone. We expect the Celestial 
to be different from, we desire the Britisher to be like unto, our- 
selves. Though there is no queue to be shorn, there are things 
to be learned which might save a great deal of trouble. 

I shall mention one potential aid to emigration that too few 
‘experts’ have appreciated. Recently there came to me an 
English farmer from Alberta, who finds great happiness in that 
province, and whose children would not return to Manchester 
for bags of gold. His wife, he said, preferred city life, but vowed 
that if ever she returned to England she would take her cook- 
stove with her. There are thousands of British men who would 
like to live in Canada, but whose wives do not wish to come 
because they have exaggerated notions of the hardships they 
would have to contend with. Not one in ten of these good women 
is accustomed to do her cooking with anything like the convenience 
that is enjoyed by those who cook in such stoves as are found in 
the remotest, most primitive houses of the New Country. 

Again, the winter is a definite hindrance to many excellent 
people. I have never seen a child’s sleigh exhibited in Britain 
as an evidence of the fact that winter in Canada is a time of 
abundant sport for the youngsters. When my three girls had 
been a year in Canada I asked if they would like to live again 
in England. They said ‘ No,’ and when I asked ‘ Why not?’ the 
first reason was ‘ Because we could not have our sleighs there.’ 

One of these days I expect to write an article on ‘How to 
Canadianise Britain,’ in which I shall try to show how the process 
of approximating the life, ideas, and standard of living of the 
average man in Britain to the life, ideas, and standard of living 
of the average man in Canada may be advanced. For, be it 
remembered, if there is to be complete Imperial unity there must 
be a growing likeness between your life and ours, and not a diver- 
gence in the standards that are most common to the greatest 
number of the people. In some respects the New Land has gone 
beyond the Old. ; 

Wherever you look for guidance as to what the future may 
profitably bring forth, you are bound to come across sign-posts 
to the Emigrant Returned. ; 

I am hot concerned to reduce the political religion of the 
Imperial emigrant to precise articles of faith. He will have to 
translate his faith into votes on his own experience. Still, from 
a distance he can discern the broad, deep current of Canadian- 
Imperial progress, and can learn that there are some eddies in k 
the stream that his political barque should avoid. $ 3 

It is the business of Canada to become an increasing 
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such a wise statement of what I believe to be the true positi. 

as that which was made by Lord Grey on his return to Engla j 
in October. The ex-Governor General, who was the first of the C 
line thoroughly to identify himself with the Canadian spirit, ha v 
raised a standard which I believe the Imperial emigrant may t 
regard as hisown. He said :— l p 
‘Notwithstanding some desire to the contrary, there is p 

no expectation in Canada that the recent Canadian election, 
should be used for inducing any change into the tariffs g C 
the United Kingdom. It cannot be too clearly understoo | J 
that Canadians are as averse to the idea of interfering in A 
your local affairs as they are to any interference on your pat | Š 
in theirs. The method by which the self-governing | 5 
Dominions may collect the revenue required to fulfil not | b 
only national but Imperial obligations is regarded by i 
Canadians as a local matter within the sole jurisdiction ol rT 
the Dominions concerned. They do not wish to interfer | 5 
with the desire of the people of the United Kingdom to rais i 
revenue in such a way as may seem best to them. Leti A 
be clearly understood that the Canadian people are notin T 
sympathy with any form of Imperialism which involves the | g 
idea of the subjection of a self-governing people to anji fe 
authority outside, or to any form of government involving the | c 
idea of Jingo aggressiveness or arrant interference with the S1 

rights of others. Canadians are all Imperialists and al 
Nationalists.’ a 
Politically, the emigrant has things to unlearn even as he has | A 
when he travels, when he farms, when he builds a house. He mui p 
lcarn that party names do not mean the same things in Canadi | y 
as they mean in Britain. Let me illustrate. There has recent) t 
been unpleasantness in Britain over the House of Lords. Tw 3 
Liberal party has clipped its wings, as an Irishman said the other 7 
day, to prevent it trampling upon Liberal legislation. i ; 
The complaint against the House of Lords was that it wi b 
become a Tory organisation. When a Tory Government psi h 
legislation in the House of Commons, the House of Lords gE ‘ K 
its moùth and shut its eyes, and took all that was sent to Ai 
But when a Liberal Government sent important Bills to a v 
Upper Chamber, the process was reversed—the House, of por? n 
opened its eyes, shut its mouth, and took what it was obliged 4 i fi 

USE 


In Canada there is a pale and feeble imitation of the Ho 
Lords—the Senate. Half a generation ago Sir Wilfrid Lone x 
pledged himself to reform it for the very same reason that a i 
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nglan Take an illustration from provincial politics. A Conservative 
st of the Government at Toronto is distributing the lightning over the pro- 
irit, ha vince. It is bringing Niagara Falls into the electric lamps in 
nt may the room in which I write, and has pledged itself to supply 
| practically all Ontario with the dangerous fluid—the most radical 
there i piece of admine tiaan I know of in the Empire. 
election Again, in enea the emigrant probably belonged to the 
tarifs of CONE E ee vein has vehemently opposed local veto. 
derstogi te See cae pee in Ontario is enforcing loentevere 
ering in on smal er seat eae ies than the United Kingdom Alliance would 
rour pat | gladiy accepi: ; ately in Nova Scotia T saw a letter from a Con- 
overt servative Catia a letter pledging himself to the prohibition 
alfil noi of une sale or rozi cauns beverages in Canada. He has since 
‘ become the Chief Whip of the Conservative party. 
rded by Take still another illustration. Many people think that Free 
iction o | Trade is an immutable article of the Liberal faith in Britain. T 
interfer | agree with Sir Edward Grey that it was, and is, an expedient. 
1 to go Free Trade was introduced into Britain to help manufactures. 
Let 1 Agriculture could not support the rapidly increasing population. 
e not It was necessary to obtain and keep overseas markets, and the 
olves the | great apostles of Free Trade, Bright and Cobden, who were manu- 
to any, facturers, preached the necessity of obtaining cheap food and 
lying a cheap raw material asa means of maintaining the industrial 
with tht supremacy of Britain. 
and al, In Canada Protection was adopted with the same object that 
_, Free Trade was adopted in Britain—to encourage manufactures. 
„s he bis At that time the @anadian people were producing, as they are 
He mut producing to-day, far more food than they could eat. Whatever 
1 Canal your theories of Free Trade and Protection—and of course I admit 
, recent), that Protection is liable to abuse, and has been abused in some 
ds, ‘Tht respects—it is true that thousands and thousands of Old Country 
the othe workmen are better off in Protected Canada than ever they 
expected to be in Free Trade England. 
ait it bat There Js a special reason why the British emigrant should 
nt pass l cue seized of these things before he reaches Canada—because 
Js open? ae becomes a full-fledged citizen almost before he has had time to 
nt tot ! realise that he is thousands'of miles away from his old home. Of 
iva ie all those who come to Canada from outside, he is the only one 
f por who is endowed with all the rights of Canadian citizenship the 
3 q to: moment he sets foot on Canadian soil. When he enters Ontario 
pie. d from Britain, he is, civically, in precisely the same position as the 
Ho wit native-born Canadian who enters Ontario from Quebec. Both 
1 La the receive the vote on exactly the same terms—residence for a year | 
ih ` in the province’ and for three months in one constituency. Be 
ne E onl The obligation, therefore, to become a Canadian presses more = 
BEE o Vou. LXXT—No, 419 . yh gs: 
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definitely upon the Britisher than upon those who come as natur] 
aliens to the Dominion. Until a few months ago, no large and 
careful effort was made to assist the British-born in Canada i 


understand the peculiar privilege and responsibility that belongs 


to them. Canadian elections for the last twenty years have been 


| 
| 


Í 


fought on domestic issues. But when the Reciprocity Agreement, | 
made with the United States at the instigation of President Taf | 


was used by him to teach the Republicans from Rhode Island to 


the Golden Gate that Canada was at the parting of the ways, and 
that they could prevent the possibility of a commercial union | 
within the British Empire by securing a commercial and social _ 
union between the United States and Canada, an issue was raised 


which affected the very foundation on which the broad current 
of Canadian National development moves. And so there was 
issued ‘ An Appeal to the British-born’ to throw themselves into 
the fight for pro-Canadian, pro-British independence—an appeal 
which, followed up by a vigorous platform and press propaganda, 


did much, perhaps more than any other special effort, to secur | 


the victory which has given more hope to British Imperialists 
the world over than anything else that has happened within living 
memory. 

The appeal was made entirely from the point of view of the 
Britisher’s pride in Canada. It has left results, not only in the 
constitution of the House of Commons at Ottawa, but in many 
constituencies, for there were formed branches of the Canada: 
British Association, the objects of which are :— 


aa er SS 


To promote, especially among those of British birth and i 
origin, the sense of Canadian Nationality as an increasing | 


power within the British Empire. 7 

To promote the preservation and extension of the Canadian 
and British channels of commerce on which the prosperity 9 
the Dominion has been founded. 

To encourage in conjunction with organisations 12 the 
United Kingdom the immigration of settlers from the Britis! 
Isles, especially those who will make good Canadian citizens 

To establish wherever possible branches of the Association 
for the purpose of disseminating information and encouragitt 
discussion on Canadian and British political and histori 
events and movements. old 


= 
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To extend a welcome to all newcomers from the 
Country by fraternal organisation, and to assist such new 
comers to obtain remunerative employment. ns 

As an indication of the effectiveness of the appeal, it is Wo 
mentioning that in St. Thomas, a city of fifteen thousa? l 
habitants, the Canada-British Association has four huza 
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e members, and has taken its own Club-rooms—proceedings which 
mada ti are being emulated in other thriving towns where the British- 
belong born element is a growing factor in public life. 
ve beet | Here, surely, is the living link between the Old Land and the 
sen | New, the means by which there may spread in the Old an 


nt Taf anticipation of what the New will inevitably bring forth. From 
att, the point of view of commerce alone, something of this kind is 


sland to necessary, for as in the competitive market the customer is king, 
‘YS, and the British manufacturer must, more and more, adapt his goods 
l union to the requirements of his purchasers, and may advantageously 
d social acquire some of the notions which make his invisible customer's 
S raised all-powerful demands in some sort the pattern for those whose 
current | prosperity is absolutely dependent upon them. 
ere was | The Emigrant Returned is not full of visions of a new heaven 
ves into | and a new earth, but he will have more sympathy than many of 
| appeal | you are apt to suspect with those who are leading the fight against 
aganda, | the attendant evils of an appalling poverty which is becoming 
) secure | recognised all over the world as the outstanding sign of the re- 
erialists | creation of Britain. Happy as we are to be free of the necessity 
n living | of taking sides in British politics, I do not think there is a single 
f | student of Canadian-British affairs, who, watching the disadvan- 
of the | tages which the average British emigrant brings to the Dominion, 
y in the | and knowing by experience something of the spectred poverty, 
a many the terrible hopelessness of millions, of lives in the Old Land, 
Janada- | does not feel most poignantly that, in this year, the casualties of 
E British industrial magnificence are more ominous than its present- 
rth and |) day glories. We are not unmindful of what is said about dema- 
easing | goguery, socialism, the quartering of the poverty-stricken upon 
l those who possess a greater abundance of this world’s goods. We 
nadian do not find it dificult to appreciate thé splendour of the contribu- 
erity of tions of the past to the present. But more insistent than these 


| things are the evidences that assail the eyes and offend the ears 
jn the i of those who return to the Old Land from the New, that with- 
British out some regeneration that will improve the physique, renew 
itizens: K self-reliance, and create a future for that third of the population 
ciation Which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared to be on the 
nragiDe | verge of want, there can be no hope that you or we together can 


5 


torical hold in the world the place that the history, the achievements, 
B and the still abundant quality of our race should insure for us. 
he Old We cannot become a dumping-ground for social wrecks. 


Your repairs must be accomplished where the damage has been ~ 

done, but we may contribute greatly to the work of restoration 
Y helping to prevent the decline of millions of your people into 

the abyss where so many millions already lie. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as this article was ready for the post the cable brough 
summaries of speeches by Lord Selborne and the Duke of Man. 
borough which predict that a policy of Imperial emigration vil 
become a plank in the British Conservative platform. The siga 
is good, from whatever side in British politics it comes. Only 
remember, remember, that the signpost of success points aya 
from Downing Street old style to the Emigrant Returned. 

P.P.S.—And, since then, Mr. Bonar Law has become Leader 
of the Unionist party in the House of Commons. He is of Ney 
Brunswick. ‘ Success points away from Downing Street old style ths 
to the Emigrant Returned.’ ; M 


| 


ARTHUR Hawkes, | B 
142 Beech Avenue, Toronto. | 
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THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


Iv has often been said, and we think with truth, that the Oxford 
Movement has failed and that it is time to reckon up the Church’s 
debt to its promoters. The remark was originally made by the 
Bishop of Carlisle ; but it has been loudly echoed far and wide, 
and some such admission of comparative failure has been discreetly 
hinted by Bishop Gore himself. Indeed, no one can be in touch 
with the more recent historical products of our two chief Univer- 
sities without noticing the distinctly Protestant trend of our 
leading historians. The Cambridge Modern History was planned 
by a Liberal Catholic; but its decidedly Protestant bias has 
already given offence to its reviewers of the Tractarian school. 
The admirable series of political and ecclesiastical histories 
edited by such eminent High Churchmen as Dr. William 
Hunt and Dean Stephens have a free and impartial and Protestant 
outlook. Even with such pronounced contributors as Mr. Frere, 
of Mirfield, they are fair to Henry the Eighth, defend the Elizabe- 
than reforms and speak well of Froude; while Mr. Fletcher's 
hew Histories of England written for young students on a new 
plan are aggressively Protestant. Of more distinctively Churehly 
productions Mr. Warre-Cornish’s brilliant History of the English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century? sketches with sympathetic 
impartiality the two movements, Evangelical and Tractarian, 
Which at the beginning of that century struggled for supremacy 
m the bosom of the National Church. Yet the distinguished 
Writer, who is a ‘ moderate High Churchman,’ singles out Arch- 
bishop Tait as the beau idéal of English Churchmanship ; and Tait 
Was far from being a Tractarian. More recently still, a powerful 
Writer in the Edinburgh Review, in summing up the results of 
the Oxford Movement, regards its moral and social influence as 
one of the most ‘ disquieting ’ features of the present time.” This 
article was followed in October last by a contribution to the 
Churchman from the pen of a definite High Anglican, criticising _ 
he present tendencies of the Oxford School as having far outrun 
1 The English Church in the Nineteenth Century, by F. Warre-Cornish, Vic 


Provost of Eton; 2 vols., 1911 (Macmillan). 


Hd. Rev., July 1911. Art. i. “The Church of England To-day.” 
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DE 
the limits of loyalty to the Prayer Book; and this view of the | 
matter the Roman Church has accepted by announcing a republica i 
tion this year in English dress of a very sympathetic history of i 
the Tractarian Movement which represents Pusey as the Church. a 
bell to the Roman Catholic sanctuary.* | ' 

The views of the present writer are largely those of the ney | P 
Canon of St. Paul’s, a youthful and distinguished divine, lately | i 
Principal of the Theological Seminary at Leeds. Canon Simpson, 5 
who announced a change of position some two or three years ago tc 
on the subject of the Atonement, now defends * the Evangelical tl 
standpoint of Augustine and the Reformers as against the more | w 
formal and traditional piety of Laud and the Tractarians. In this di 
attitude of mind he has been anticipated by Bishop Creighton, | ir 
who, if we may trust the authentic Life, boldly stated that he was | at 
a Christian before he was a Churchman, and that the over-preach. | bi 
ing of the Incarnation (instead of the Atonement) ‘ weakened the | ir 
sense of sin’ in man. Those who wish for a compendious and | la 


sympathetic sketch of the entire movement on its historical side | 
at the hands of a competent lay critic, will not fail to notice in | tl 
Sir Samuel Hall’s Short History of the Oxford Movement traces 
of its decadence and decay. 


Sait} 


But no movement can be understood until it has become con: | i 
crete in the personality of a single man. And such a man was | ' 
Lippon. Of the many worthy men whom the Oxford Movement | a 
had the honour of producing, Liddon was in many respects the a 
most exemplary. For while Pusey, Keble, Hurrell Froude ant B 
Denison were its professional champions and therefore represented | as 
its most active interests, Liddon proclaimed to the world at large P 
its more winning side—that of a cultured gentleman at his best ci 
at once a Churchman and an academic, a man of society and a ma! | B 
of letters. It is undeniable that where the first disciples % pi 
Newman might have failed Liddon in his quieter and less origini l a 
but more polished and unworldly manner would have succeedet th 
This is admirably brought out in Mr. G. W. E. Russell's little | of 
sketch of Liddon just re-published.* i 

It is twenty years since Liddon died. In those twenty ye" u 
as Liddon foresaw would happen,” the Oxford Movement seem al 

9 Te réveil du Catholicisme en Angleterre au XIXème Siècle, Paris, 1! . 
ower eee) Aer ifr. ov 
E H e y p reachers and Teachers (Arnold, 1910), Christus Oruc 4 = 


* In this I am glad to find myself antici illi hor contei 
5 ; pated by the brilliant author, 
porary with Liddon, of Great Modern Brene (1875, Clarke, Hodde! o W 


25 


Stoughton). Eo in 
* Dr. Liddon, by G. W. E. Russell, in the ‘English Churchman’s Libra! ha 

December 1911 (Mowbray). P a to 
7 In 1884 Liddon wrote: ‘ High Church Picie o aro widely di a 


than they were, but they are held in a much feebler and less emphatic fo" i 
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i to have spent its tore Not only is the old standard of doctrine 
tory 3 and discipline cong but the old ideals and phrases have lost 
h of their meaning. The High-Anglican camp has become full of 
vaurch. | dissensions since the findings of history first disturbed the Trac- 

| tarian view of the primitive Christian Church. And now in the 
he ney | general confusion two issues alone stand out plainly : the diver- 
, lately | gence between laity and clergy is every day increasing ; while the 
mpson, clergy themselves are fast giving up their old-fashioned adhesion | 
A'S ago to the principles of Church and State and the present version of 
Ngelical the Prayer Book. Several High Anglicans have publicly notified, 
e more what many more less publicly avow, their dissatisfaction with the 
Tn this — doctrines of the Prayer Book as it stands and with the statements 
ighton, | in the Creed taken in their literal and grammatical meaning. 
he was These are, perhaps, not many in number, but a new problem has 
preach- | been raised. And at this moment, while we are mourning the loss 
ned the | in the same month of three such distinguished Tractarians as the 
us and late Bishop of Oxford, the late Bishop of Salisbury and the late 
cal side | Dean of St. Paul’s, it may be opportune to ask ourselves what 
otice in | these things mean and why they should be. 
t trace The Oxford Movement originally stood for an appeal to history 
| in defence of Church Establishments. Yet it must have struck 
ne. con the least observant of mankind that the Oxford Movement from 
the outset was not destined to last or to leave any abiding impress 
an was | ‘ j : 
vemo i upon the mind of the average Englishman. While refined and 
sce | (what Plato calls) musical souls exist there will always be an appeal 
d i | of the ritual and the ceremonial to fastidious and aesthetic natures. 
ae i | But even to such it will appeal rather as an art than as a religion, 
esente | as something to cultivate more than as an object of worship. 
at large People of lcisure have time to grow mystical. People in academic 
is best, circles have means to become learned in ecclesiastical antiquity. 
La l But a religion that can only be cultivated in academies and 
ples A i practised in an artistic environment finds no room in the heart of 
origi a toiling mechanic and leaves no time for the private devotions of 
seeded: | the modern man of affairs. In short, it becomes (unlike the plays 
’s little of Shakespeare) a thing but for an age, not for all time. Tt supplies 
l a need, but it does not supply the common needs, of all mankind. 
y yea Take Newman, Pusey, Keble and Liddon from Oxford and from 
t seem’ all the ecclesiastical and academical apparatus Oxford affords, 


and the sacred cult of the Fathers—the solemn initiation into an 


aris, sof! anti . im, it does not set 
ntiquated system—expires. It does not proclaim, 1 

rrucifia Out to proclaim, those grand primeval and fundamental truths of 
orter Which dim voices in the heathen world were the harbingers and of 

r, C k > 

Loddet > Was the case some years ago . . . It differs alike in intellectual consistency an 
erat in moral intensity . . ~ Dr. Pusey noted the change with sorrow, and since he 

Libr has left us it has become more marked. The change is far-reaching. Zé promes 
ifios to become little less than universal.’ —ZLife and Letters (note 10), p. 532. 
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which the preaching of the Gospel was (and ever is) the fulfilment | 

Tt does not specifically announce, as Canon Simpson not obscury, in 
hints, to a guilty world the verdict of its ruin in the sight of Gol | ca 
or the hope of its restoration to the Image of God. It does not R 
specifically echo the tidings of redemption through the Bloog of fu 
Christ, the completeness of forgiveness, the assurance of a resu | pr 
rection, the existence of a hope incorruptible, indefectible and i co 
that fadeth not away. | ch 

What the new theology delights to proclaim is a partial truth- “£ 
the necessity of system. According to the terms of subscription a 
to this system man may obtain a part-salvation if assisted by his | E 
own efforts, and if fortified by all the rites of the visible Church on _ i 
earth he may quit himself a valiant and persevering warrior, As 
a helpless infant he received in Baptism—such is the stupendous | 
miracle we are asked to believe—the first instalment of the Holy — 
Ghost. The seed once planted in Baptism and watered in Con. | 
firmation matures, it appears, with the (if possible) daily recep: SO) 
tion of the Eucharist. It is invigorated by Penance, it is cleansed | th 
and pruned by Confession and, to be finally victorious, may issue pr 
in the holy fruit of a spotless celibacy. ; 

Now we venture to say that such a system—a system which | sc 
Augustine did not hesitate to call Pelagian *—while it makes its | orc 
due appeal to the eye, the heart, the fancy of the unregenerate | cel 
man (who would fain have a Christianity without Christ anda Hoge 
gospel of orderliness.without a corresponding inward change °) will | log 
never be believed, and never yet was seriously believed, by any at for 
the sons of men. . | a 

O, ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden ia 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! l Ro 
In all this claborate system of religious, or rather of ritual, | abl 
soleninities there is not sufficient room for the heart of man tobe | of 
roused by the terrors of the Law or to be softened by the pleading’ | ue 
of the Gospel. set 

Into such a system Liddon was entrapped. Of this system he 
became, in part, for the English Church at least, a supreme & mi 
ponent. Let us see how materially it affected his character as £ (Lo 
Christian, as a patriot, as a man of the world; how it warped bis za 
learning, how it sapped his self-reliance, how it marred his nati? Str: 
nobleness of soul. It drove the ardent Newman into strang? whi 
stratagems. It made the learned Pusey an ambiguous contio ae 
versialist. Tt led the accomplished Bishop Samuel Wilberfor® and 
(as Liddon acknowledged) into unfortunate compromises: x ae 


transformed the gentle and scholarly poet of The Christian Yea ; 


° See his admirable Op. impf. c. Jul. 
* Gwatkin, Knowledge of God, ii. 250 (T. & T. Clark, 1906)- 
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ilm 
sen into the sacerdotal sentimentalist of the Lyra Innocentium. Tt 
of Gol caused the publication of fond Hurrell Froude’s more fond 
OCS not Remains. It shook the faith of Mark Pattison, from whose youth- 
lood of ful confidences in the Confessional had first been wrung and then 
y regu i proclaimed some tender secret. It has sowed a harvest of secret 
dle an conspiracies against our Church and nation. In short, it has 
changed too many of our clergy from gentlemen and scholars into 
truth | seminarists and fanatics, and has been chiefly instrumental in 
a awakening a lifelong discord within the bosom of our once national 
oription Church. ‘These be thy gods, O Oxford!’ We have now to 
by his inquire how far the incomparable Liddon unconsciously contri- 
urch on buted to this result. 
or. Ag | 
oat | I. Lippon THE THEOLOGIAN. 
n Con: | A man’s creed is his life. That furnishes for him the philo- 
recep: | sophy of his existence. Every Christian man professes to take 
leansed the Bible for his guide. But he naturally and necessarily inter- 
y issu prets it in the light of his own proclivities. 
i Dr. Bright of Oxford, himself 8:SdexaXos où tuyøv, has de- 
which | scribed Liddon as a ‘ constructive Catholic theologian of the first 
kes its | order.’ With all deference to Dr. Bright, Liddon’s mind was 
nerate | certainly not ‘ constructive,’ as he himself admitted, nor truly 
andai ‘ Catholic, as we shall proceed to show. Nor was he a ‘ theo- 
> 9) will l logian ’ of the first, though possibly of the second, order. Except 
any of for the peculiar training of a consummate dialectician, a know- 


| 
| 
| ledge of Waterland and of the commonplaces of theology would 
have furnished out the whole of the argument of his Bampton 
Lectures.1° Liddon’s admirable analyses of the Epistle to the 
Romans and of the First Epistle to Timothy are chiefly remark- 
ritual, | able for their anxious dependence on the celebrated commentaries 
ntobe of Meyer. And on the issues raised by the controversy with Rome 
sadings | the few which Liddon cared or dared to face had previously been 
| Settled by the learned judgment of Pusey. In truth we shall find 
tem he 1 
me ex | _ 2° Cp. Lord Acton on Newman’s, Samuel Wilberforce’s and Liddon’s theology 
as 8 | m Liddon’s Life and Letters, by Canon Johnston, Principal of Cuddesdon 
or ae (Longmans), p. 509. See also Great Modern Preachers (cit. note 56). In the 
ved bis ampton Lectures of Liddon only one page is given to ‘recent philosophers, 
native While a brief note in the Appendix rapidly summarises the new Lives of Christ by 
| e traues and others then appearing. The false accentuation of @ypiov as Onpiov, 
trang which has disfigured three successive editions of Liddon’s Life, we may impute 
vontr0 an error on the part of Liddon’s biographer (p. 372). But Liddon’s derivation 
erfort? of the Meaning of ‘ Justification ’ from justum facere (instead of justum qepura 
; and his translation of 8ieaiody (‘to justify’) by ‘make just instead of 
> . 
n Year 


+ {Pronounce just,’ offer equal violence to good Greek, common sense and sound 
rheology together, (Cp.-Bp. Gibson, XXXIX Articles, pp- 391-6. Tie ee o 
he Suage are inexorable.’) Liddon owed this piece of scholarship to the early i 

eretic Basilides (Neander, Ch. H. ii. 66). e M 
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j as 
whenever Liddon on his own account becomes a ‘ constructi | 
theologian ’ he goes astray. Let us indulge a few examples, P | 

It is a point that has never been settled by the united Wisdom, co 
of the Christian Church what specific benefit is conveyed in. ch 
Infant Baptism. On one point all Churches, even that Of the 
Papacy, are agreed—that strictly speaking grace is not actually | sh 
‘conveyed ’ to the infant in the element of water—in short, that | Es 
the term ‘ baptismal regeneration ’ must be explained ina qualified | H 
sense. This opinion was asserted by Popes Innocent the Fourth Ti 
and Clement the Fifth and by the most celebrated schoolmen g | A 
that age such as Lombard, Bonaventura, Aquinas and Estius; | th 
while it was left doubtful by the Council of Trent,** and the doubt | C 
is confirmed by the Church of England formularies. Thus the | a 
twenty-fifth Article of the English Church assures us that infant wi 
baptism is in any wise to be retained as being most agreeable with T] 
the institution of Christ, yet only those who receive baptism | of 
‘rightly ’—i.e. with faith and its fruits (recte) are graft)  G 
into the Church. In the Baptism Service the sponsor standing | Pr 
for the child is actually asked by the minister : ‘ Wilt thou [the | m 
sponsor] be baptised in this faith? ’—that is, the child bem SË 
treated by proxy. Two expressions in this Service and in tho j x 
Catechism might seem to be patient of a different interpretation. | ie 
In the former occurs the phrase : ‘ This child is now regenerate’; | Y 
in the latter: ‘ [In Baptism] I was made a member of Christ’ isd a 
Yet even here the Church has not left us to wander in the dark. at. 
We have two authorised commentaries on these expressions which | alk 
warn us that they are to be taken on a charitable hypothesis. Thes | Sa 
are Nowell’s Catechism which appeared with Archbishop Cran th 
mer’s second edition of the Prayer Book, and Mayor’s English | Ca 
Catechism published with Archbishop Laud’s sanction on the | we 
appearance of the fourth revision of the Prayer Book. Nowell’ | M 
book was further enjoined by the canons of 1571 as well as by the 
seventy-ninth canon of 1603, and has long been regarded till vel!” Dy 
recent times as the handbook of the English clergy on the subject: | Se: 

Liddon, on the other hand, in his weaker moments held be 
strictly literal doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, not in the al Ey 
Papal but in the modern Tridentine sense, and regarded a doctrim 
denied by twelve centuries of Fathers as an article of revelati” cit 
vital to the Christian faith ! Se 

\ - wł 

‘If I did not believe in Baptismal Regeneration, he writes in an att (7 
upon Dr. Mozley’s view, ‘I should lose my faith in more than one rera 

$ truth besides.” “Particular agencies in the Sacraments... . are eW a H 

| matter of revelation with the attributes of God.’ 5 


" Cited in Dean Goode's Uffects of Infant Baptism (Hatchards, 1850) — 


F 
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The Gorham decision, which made against Liddon’s view, he 
‘ VA pas f . 
coolly terms ‘a soul-destroying heresy, and pathetically con- 
cludes : 
Fiat Lus. If I had sinned less grievously against Baptismal Grace I 


should see my way more clearly. Even now I am in bondage to sin. 
Libera, miserere, Jesu! 3 


His views upon the other Sacrament were no less remarkable. 
For thirteen hundred years the Christian Church has accepted 
Augustine’s view and quoted Augustine’s language to the effect 
that the broken Bread and poured-out wine are ‘symbols’ of 
Christ’s Passion which we must ‘spiritually cat and drink’ by 
‘meditating ’ on the benefits of His Atonement.!2 The Eucharist 
was a feast of thanksgiving for the benefits of Christ’s Death. 
This was the view, as Archbishops Ussher and Tillotson point out, 
of all the Fathers of the first six centuries including Pope 
Gelasius himself, who expressly confuted the doctrine of a local 
Presence. They all give us to understand that unless the Sacra- 
mental language be taken metaphorically the Sacraments would 
strictly speaking not be Sacraments (i.e. visible representations) 
at all. Even the old Canon law of Rome asserted that ‘ the 
heavenly sacrament which truly represents the flesh of Christ is 
called the Body of Christ, but improperly : whence it is said after 
a manner but not according to the truth (or reality) of the thing. 
So that the meaning is, it signifies the Body of Christ.’ ‘That 
so,’ as the Pope’s chief Canonist, Gratian, adds as a gloss on the 
old Canon of the Mass, ‘ neither reality may be wanting to the 
Sacrament nor pagans have occasion to laugh at us for drinking 
the blood of one slain.’ In Henry the Highth’s day Cardinal 
Cajetan and Bishop Fisher both declared that there was not one 
word in the Gospel from which the true presence of Christ in the 
Mass could be proved.” 

That these sentiments have been the invariable doctrine of the 
English Church may be seen from the writings of Bede and the 
sermons of Archbishop Aelfric '‘—the latter of which have always 
been regarded as part of the Canon law of the English Church. 
Even the Bishop of Oxford, who represents the advance wing of 


_ ` De Doctr. Chr. lib. iii. c. xvi. 24 (ed. Bened.). This passage was expressly 
cited by Ratramnus in the ninth century against the heresy of. Paschasius 
Radbertus forged in 831, and was quoted all down the Middle Ages till Cranmer, 
Whose attention was first called to it by Ridley, Bishop of London. Augustine's 
yew stands slightly corrected by the learned and keen-sighted Calvin 
(Inst. Chr. iy. c. xvii. 4-9) in favour of a more Catholic interpretation. j 

7? See all the citations and references in Abp. Tillotson’s Sermon of a e 
istory of Transubstantiation’ (Sermons, fol. i. 239 sq.), and in Arch sab 

Ssher, Works vol. iii^ ‘The Real Presence,’ vo points out that thesmosti cag 
tinguished J esuits such as Bellarmine and Salmeron allowed this view. 


“ Colliers Ecel. Hist. i. 481 sq. 
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the new Tractarian school, has taught us in his work on T'he Bog 
of Christ that the early liturgies speak of this sacrament chiefly , l 
a uvnpócvuvos.* And it will at once occur to the least intelligen i 
of mankind that the words ‘ This do in remembrance (vápno 
of Me’ could have no meaning where the Reality Himself Way | 
locally present. | 
And with this avowedly Catholic language the Church of 
England assuredly agrees. Transubstantiation, the twenty, 
eighth Article declares, of necessity ‘ overthroweth the nature ot 
a sacrament’; while the ‘ Black Rubric’ repeats almost verbatim 
the essential part of Aquinas’ several arguments that Christs 
Body being now in heaven cannot at the same time be on carth, | 
because a body cannot be in two places at once.’® Such and simil 
were the arguments urged against the Real Presence in the com. 
mentaries of the late sainted Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, | 
The Tractarians, however, held with the new-fangled heresy | 
of modern Rome : | 


) ah i 


om 


he point,’ Liddon exclaims, ‘is Eucharistic Adoration. . . . I dono | 
know how the subjective doctrine of the Eucharistic Presence can be de | 
nounced as Heresy in the sense in which we should apply that term to | 
Arianism, for instance.’ [Liddon thus admits that the Tractarian | 
doctrine of the Real Presence is virtual heresy. ] | 


That this was for some time his deliberate opinion is proved 
by the fact that on one occasion to a priest of the Roman com 
munion he frankly confessed that he agreed with the present | 
Papal definition of the Eucharist! And Mr. Keble is his authority | 
that “we agree with the Roman Church on matters of principle, l 
and that our differences with her are on matters of fact.’ 1 
~ Liddon seems to have been at this time a Roman at heart both l 
in doctrine and in practice. He acknowledged the ‘ primacy ` o : 
the Church of St. Peter. He held the modern Roman doctrine o | 
Confession, Baptism, the Mass, the Intercession of the Virgi 
and the “indelible character’ of the Priesthood. He defended, 
any rate, “as an opinion,’ the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep 
tion and the strange and painfully ludicrous title (largely a heresi 
of the seventh century) of ‘the Mother of God.’ He constantly 
recommended and even translated modern Roman Catholic books 
of devotion.” He was often mistaken by Roman Catholics oe 
with justice as he himself acknowledged) for a Roman Catholl 


15 [.e. a memorial feast, not a bare gss G ance.’ 

™ See that jungle of contradictions, Hn GoD Eanes art. i, W 
Aquinas expressly allows that in this sacrament Ohrist’s Body is prese! 
according to reality but ‘only in a figure or i 
‘according to the exposition of Augustine.’ 

1 The Roman Catholic Lord Acton severely censured Liddon’s traps 
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He went so far as to assert that “there were many features in the 
Roman Catholic Church more in harmony with his mind and soul 
than the corresponding features of his own Church.’ The follow- 
ing is his description of an audience of the Pope : 

At length I reached the apartment in which the Pope was sitting. His 
face wore an expression truly beautiful, and I think the most ferocious 
Protestant could not but appreciate it. I knelt first on entering the room, 
and a second time to kiss his feet. I proffered some objets to be blessed, 
and then knelt and left the apartment. What a wonderful day in my life! 
The first time I ever found myself in the presence of royalty [sic]! Strange 
that this should have been in the Court of the successor of St. Peter! 
This is not the Liddon we know. But it was the Liddon of 
Tractarian Oxford, the Liddon whom Archbishop Magee described 
as a monk in petticoats. 

Tt is painful to contrast Liddon’s position at this time with 
that of Archbishop Laud, the supposed hero of the movement, in 
the seventeenth century. 

All Protestants unanimously agree in this [says Laud], that there is 
great peril of damnation for any man to live and die in the Roman per- 
suasion. A mere calumny it is that we profess only a negative religion. 
Romanists do call our religion a negative religion. But in the meantime 
they forget that we maintain all those articles and truths which are con- 


tained in any of the ancient creeds of the Church, which I hope are more 
than negatives. Proresrants did not get their name by protesting against 


the Church of Rome, but by protesting . . . . against her errors and super- 
stitions. Nor is protestation itself such an unheard-of thing in the very 
heart of religion; for the Sacraments... . are called... . ‘visible 


signs PROTESTING the Faith.’ Now if the Sacraments be signa protestantia, 
signs protesting, why may not men also, and without all offence, be called 
Prorusrants, since by receiving the true Sacraments and by refusing them 
which are corrupted they do but Prorssr the sincerity of their faith 
against that doctrinal corruption which hath invaded the great Sacrament 
of the Eucharist and other parts of religion? I glory in the name of 
Protestant. My lords, I am as innocent in this business of religion, as 
free from all practice or so much as thought of practice for... . anyway 
blemishing the Prorusranr religion established in the Church of England 
as I was when my mother first bare me into the world. I pray God His 
truth, the true ProrssTant religion here established, sink not! God of His 
mercy preserve the true PrormsTant religion amongst us! $ 


Now this extreme language of Laud *® was the common lan- 
guage of all the Laudian Divines without exception. Hear how 
Laud defends the doctrines of the civil power interfering in 
matters ecclesiastical : 

In the Rerormatron . . . . our princes had their pa 
theirs. And to these two principally the power and direc 


$l The Dean of Canterbury in his latest work, The Principles of the Re 
mation (Nisbet, 1910), has in the same way proyed that Protestantism does not 
mean a protest against error so much as a protestation for the truth; and this he 
sstablishes as being a fact of philology quite as much as a fact of history. 

See references in next note. 


rt and the clergy. 
tion for reforma- 
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tion belongs. That our princes had their parts is manifest by their callin 
together of the bishops and others of the clergy .... in the Nation, 
synod. And the articles there agreed on were afterwards confirmed j 
acts of state and the royal assent. y 


The learned Dean Hook of Leeds has pointed out in his | 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury that the mediaeval Church 
was an Act of Parliament Church : and he tells us in his own Life l 
that he wrote the Lives of the Archbishops from the point of | 


view of ‘a John Bull Protestant.’ That Hook was right and | 
expressed the common language of all Church Divines of all ages | 


may be proved by the following quotation from Bishop Bramhall; | 


King Henry the Eighth... . challenged and assumed a politica | 


Supremacy over ecclesiastical persons in ecclesiastical causes. So did 
Edward the Confessor govern the Church as the Vicar of God in his own 
kingdom. So did his predecessors.” 


Liddon would have none of this. He would recognise, appar- 


ently, no State-appointed tribunals. In the dispute with Rome | 


_ he held with her ‘ Primacy,’ not with her ‘ Supremacy.’ We fear 
that this Jesuitical distinction is against the truth of facts; for 
Bellarmine, the stoutest champion of the Jesuit position in the 
seventeenth century, has put in writing that the whole question 
of the truth of the Christian religion turns upon the acknowledg- 


ment of the ‘Primacy,’ not the Supremacy, of the Pope (de 


primatu pontificis agitur). 


But Liddon while in this mood could not afford to be fair to | 
the facts of history. His splenetic language against the Reformers 


and the Reformation, against Knox and against Luther, against 


Archbishop Tait and Bishop Jackson of London, against the doc | 
trine of Justification, against the times of Henry the Eighth and 


Elizabeth, against, in fact, everybody who disagreed with himself 
and Dr. Pusey, makes painful, or rather pitiful, reading. Could 
any good man, proud of his nation’s history and anxious for ber 
highest welfare, write on these points as Liddon often wrote, 0 
act as Liddon often acted? He studiously insults on every 00% 
sion the cause of the Reformation and the Protestant interest 
He attends High Mass on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the day which 
Lord Clarendon called the most criminal since the Crucifixion, t° 
day on which the Huguenots were massacred with full concurrent? 
of the Pope, who celebrated the deed with a Te Deum at Rom? 


: : : ro 
and commemorated the occasion with a medal struck in honouti 


the event. He preaches his first sermon at Oxford on St. Thomas* 


Day at the Church of St. Thomas the Martyr ; for St. Thomas a 
y 


20 The unanimous opinions of the Laudian School have been admira he 


collected and summarised in the Quart. Rev. for March 1842 (Diane 
h 


Seventeenth Century’). Archbishop Benson’s dying warning to the 
Church was against losing her ‘ Protestant’ character (Wace, Principles OF a 
formation, p, 189). 
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the chief saint of the Middle Ages, a man of worldly mind and 
ungovernable temper, canonised for his lifelong successful opposi- 
tion to the Crown and esteemed for the physical uncleanliness of 
his private life.” All State-appointed officials and all our ecclesi- 
astical institutions, whether Bishops in general or the Privy 
Council and Judicial Committee and Court of Arches in particu- 
lar, are not obscurely suspected as being the ‘ enemies of Christ’; 
while all foreign Churches, especially the Greek Church, are 
regarded as better than our own. It is true, he owns, that religion 
in Russia has no connexion with morality ;?? but ‘religion’ in 
Russia gets after all fair play! Even the English language is 
apparently too Protestant for Liddon, He is glad, so he writes 
from Le Mans, to get ‘ quite’ away from the sound of his mother 
tongue! *’ In politics he finds it necessary, it seems, to uphold 
the Liberal cause ;** for Liberal statesmen apparently do not act 
so consistently in the English interest. In this connexion the 
following quotation from one of his letters will show the real mind 
of Liddon, and will be read by his best friends with something of 
alarm : 


In England I believe we have most to dread not Disestablishment 
but a careful protection both of our social position and of our Property 
combined with a systematic endeavour to destroy all firm hold upon doctrine 
under the plea of making the Church national.” 


Liddon is here seen at his worst, not as the man of God he 
truly was but as the spokesman of a system then on its trial—a 
system which was in part the offspring of panic and in part the 
focus of a truly Christian protest against the desolating abomina- 
tions of the French Revolution. But 


Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


** Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, p. 100 (10th ed., John Murray, 1904). 

** Dean Church in his well-known Essays has made a similar fatal admiesion 
as to the religion (or rather superstition) of the Bretons. Harnack in his What 
13 Christianity? describes the state of the Greek Church as the very state which 
led to Christ's crucifixion 2000 years ago! ! J 3 

** Life (by Johnston), p. 174. [Perhaps I have put too fine a point upon this 
expression of Liddon’s.] 

is Yet contrast what he says against Liberal politicians on p. 279. $ 
-o What Liddon means by this may be seen on p. 104: ‘The civil authority . . . 
in the Colonies as in England [is] very much in the hands of the enemies of 
Christ? Pp, 116, 128-9, 214-5, 269, 290: ‘Of course the Church of England 
te anot claim finality for anything that dated from the Reformation period; and 

at was settled, for whatever good reasons, on her own, i.e. local, authority, 
ae therefore, from the nature of the case provisionally.’ Cf. p. 20 : ‘The English 
Jhureh is clearly in a transitional state. At present it is difficult to divine an 
issue. She contains the elements first of a COMPLETE DISORGANISATION and 
secondly of a Catholic reconstruction.” For these sentiments Archbishop Laud 
ped have excommunicated him for heresy and William the Third have probably 
mee him for sedition. As it was, the then Bishop of London bluntly re- 
cached him with “encouraging anarchy.’ 
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“4 
For example, the rubric in our Prayer Book requiring t i 19 
celebrant at Holy Communion to stand at ‘the North side’ isnad fol 
scriously capable of being misunderstood. So at least Newna | a 
thought. So Pusey, at least originally, maintained, 4 4 
Bishop King,” in part at least, allowed after the Lincoln wA A 


| 
; ; l 
ment. Liddon, however, discovered that ‘the Eastward Dos, eee 
tion,’ like his interpretation of Baptismal Regeneration, wag i 
portion of the revelation of Christ,’ of which it appears that Veg, | 


| 
EA x ha ; G 
ments and disobedience to constituted authority are the logical. He 
inference.” What Lord Acton thought of Liddon may perhap, | r 
fitly conclude this portion of our remarks : “4 ay 
| 
‘I am not in harmony with Liddon,’ wrote this learned and impartial | cor 
Roman Catholic Professor of modern history in the University of Ca thr 
bridge, ‘and scarcely in sympathy. ... He has got over or swalloya, bis 
such obstacles on the road to Rome that none remain, which, as it seem | eve 
to me, he ought logically or legitimately to strain at. . . . As to his sound. | Pu 
ness, his determination to work in and through the Church and not q | K 
9 ; : $ ] 1e 
eccentric courses, I satisfied myself with the supreme authority of Den | ma 
Church on my last night in town. ... The question would rather b | o 
whether a man of his sentiments, rather inclined to rely on others, woull | 
be proof against the influence of Newman or of foreign theologians lik at 
Newman.’ vac 
II. Lippon rar MAN. ma 
one : z 4 sho 
No man can devote his life too exclusively to an impracticable | all 
. . . O 5 . cl 
ideal without suffering from a lack of perspective in meeting the | this 
demands of this workaday world. That is to say, no man t| ` sno 
become the slave of a system without the sacrifice of his bette | sug 


judgment. Liddon’s character on that side, and on that side onl 


on which it was a reflection of his theology, was no exception it O 
this rule. . 


At the age of thirty-seven he was pressed to become the heal ae 
of Keble College, Oxford. All his friends were eager for hil! to tl 
to accept the call. He was, indeed, by temperament and by ctl _ Sine 
ture a student and in many respects a man of unique personalll offen 
and endowments. The college, moreover, was the result of hi fas 
own original suggestion. But Liddon’s peculiarly self-consclat i 
character had ten thousand reasons (which were no reasons) “i acti 
the refusal. He was not, it appears, ‘a first-class man.’ Ozio he 1 
too (it seems), required a ‘ philosophic theologian.’ And what of I 
worse than all (may we add—more ridiculous than all ?) i told 
thought his reputation had been a little ‘blown upon’! y 

5 u 
2° The position he suggested may be described in nautical language 25 my sa 

37 That Liddon was not here speaking the language of his own mind ie Cee 
proved by the fact that the Scriptures, as Hooker explains, never us® we? yr S 3 
‘priest’ of a Christian clergyman, nor did the early Fathers of four ©’ st CO! 


regard the Holy Table as an ‘altar’ strictly so called (gee citations in St ] 
| Bxpos, Auotacrypiov), og 
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1 
a al following is one of vhe last Notices of this event in his diary for 
Wingy | the 27th of June. It reads like Diogenes writing from his tub : 
And Y Sat some time with the Bishop of Oxford, who is very anxious that I 
1 Judy should take Keble College. Wrote to the Bishop of Salisbury, asking him 
d posi. | to decide the Keble College question for me authoritatively | 
Was ' Let us follow the fortunes of this Oxford Diogenes. He was 
t Veg. now at the age of thirty-seven. The next cataclysrn occurs twenty 
logica Ba years later. By the age of fifty-six the habit of self-distrust, which 
erhan | had been carefully cultivated on Liddon’s ‘ Catholic’ principles 
and soundly regulated on Liddon’s ‘ Church’ lines, had become 
npartil completely confirmed in him. He is sounded by Mr. Gladstone 
of Caml through Dean Church as to whether he would consent to accept a 
valloyed | bishopric if a specific offer were made. Liddon haughtily refused 
it seem | even to consider the question of an unspecified bishopric. Dr. 
5 sound: | Pusey, so he tells us, would have done so. So would ‘dear Mr. 
not o Keble.’ And ‘ what would St. Ambrose have said toa willingness 
of Dean | to accept a bishopric in the abstract? ’ 
ther be | eae j 3 z 
Mei | The See of Salisbury was now vacant. Tiddon’s eager mind 


ans lik | at once began to revolve all the possibilities invited by this 
vacancy. The offer had not yet been made and never was to be 
| made ; but Liddon was already ‘ miserable’ as to what his reply 
| should be if the offer should be made. Once more he consulted’ 


} 
| 
Í 


ia | all his friends and once more dismissed all their suggestions ; and 
De rai this time discovered that the Life of Dr. Pusey, which he was 
y all engaged in writing, was in the way of his acceding to ‘any * 
i wa suggestion of episcopal promotion. 
de ont The Deanery of Worcester at last falls vacant, and Liddon now 
tioni | evolves a new argument : 
e hea / I have no fanatical feeling against accepting preferment. But... . 
or hin on this point the old Tractarian feeling B98 0 is profoundly opposed ee 
| to that commercial view of the higher offices in the Church which was very 
by cl) Sincerely held by the old Latitudinarians. ... If Lord Salisbury had 
onalil! offered me the See of Salisbury .... I had with much misgiving and 
of bis | after long hesitation made up my mind that it would be a duty to accept it. 


i That he would not have accepted it is abundantly clear by his 
ns) i action the following year. For while he was in Constantinople 
get d he received by telegram the news that he had been elected Bishop 
nat y i of Edinburgh. He almost immediately. wired back a refusal. He 
11?) a told his friends that he ‘ took twenty-four hours to think it over.’ 
! m But a monk does not think. His only motto is Sic tolo, sic 
5 wine jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas ; and the reply might have been' 
j maj Y anticipated. It now appeared, according to Liddon in another 
hema © q2, that all Bishops of the Church of Scotland should be 
on Scotchmen ! 3 43 
ui Tt is the same with his Bampton Lectures, with his sermon at 
Vou. LXXI—No. 419 sue 
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St. Mary’s Redcliffe at Bristol, with his conduct of a Retreat ta l 
the clergy. They were all successful. But according to Liddon 
‘melancholy ’ fancy they were all, if we consult his diary, « fail ¢ 
ures’ and himself ‘ miserable.’ The great catastrophe of hig lie. 
was the death of Dr. Pusey. With him went all that remaing on | 
earth and, apparently, nearly all his hopes of heaven : | 

Now that dearest Dr. Pusey is gone the world is no more for me th | 
same world. The whole past seems torn up by the roots. I feel the danga l 
of disbelief in God the Holy Ghost! | 


Alas! as Plutarch has shown, how near is scepticism to credulity! i 
Liddon latterly became conscious of his growing narrownes 
of mind. Without the responsibilities of marriage or of an actively 
arduous position in the State or Church he had become, as the late 
Bishop of Oxford pointed out, the creature of instincts and the 
victim of habits that held him as in a vice. His dearest friend 
at Oxford, his most intimate companions at Christ Church, wer 
made painfully aware of these luxuriant self-indulgences on the 
part of the quiet, polished, urbane but cynical recluse. Dr. Paget 
and Dr. Gore were engaged in publishing some new positions im | 
theology. But Liddon never suspected his friends till it was 
brought to his notice ; and then the shock precipitated his death! 
Bishop Lightfoot, in his famous essay on The Threefold Minist, 
had learnedly overturned, with damning proofs from history, tht | 
impossible position of the Tractarians as to the origin of the] 
Episcopate, which Liddon had discovered, like Baptismal Re 
generation and the Eastward position, to have been ‘ part of the ' 
revealed Will of God.’ In his preface to the sixth edition of his. 
Philippians Bishop Lightfoot was driven to refute a silly rumour 
circulated by the Tractarians to the effect that he had changed hi | 
mind on this great subject. Yet Liddon continued to harbou' | 
the suspicion that such a change at the last had actually taken 
place in the good Bishop’s mind.”® 
It is provoking to see a man of Liddon’s powers and, above) 
all, of Liddon’s character thus toying with the great issues u 
life. He could not make up his mind. He could not be hones 
with himself. ~ | 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 


With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


1 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Of this we will hazard one example. When he first came y 
St. Paul’s in 1870 he was justly shocked at the evils of 10? 0 
and the danger to the character of the-choirmen whose voices © A 


it 
28 The charge has recently reappeared in the Church Times and bee? rel i 
in the Record for October 20, 1911 (p. 927). ; 
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hired out for the evening by managers of music-halls. Liddon, 
with true foresight and at great expense to the Cathedral funds, 
built a Choir House for his purpose, residence in which was made 
a sine qua non for the choir. 

At this point ends Liddon the man. Now begins Liddon the 
Monk. The provincial accent of these boys spoiled the chanting 
of the Te Deum; and all true choristers, it seems, should have in 
view a hope of taking Holy Orders! Hence on this impracticable 
scheme forty boys were turned adrift to face the evils of London 
alone, while forty sons of gentlemen (chiefly clergymen) were 
admitted in their stead! Thus irresolution and inconsistency 
became the settled habit of his mind. 

In his last days Liddon refreshed his mind with boyish 
memories of Sir Walter Scott, whose poems and whose novels he 
firmly believed, on the strength of a single statement in Newman’s 
Apologia, to have given the first impulse to the Oxford Movement. 
Tt is natural to all intense minds to regard the whole world in the 
light of their own beliefs. Liddon, had he perused either 
Scott’s poems in the text or his novels in the footnotes with the 
most ordinary attention, must have noticed how often that great 
painter of the manners of a feudal age assures his readers that 
he has selected from the vices of a dark epoch in the world’s history 
only those gleams of rude and simple incident which he could 
embellish with his powerful pen into picturesque probability. We 
have already stated that those who promoted the Tractarian 
system mistook religion for an art. Here we have found Liddon 
mistaking the poet’s art for a kind of religion. 

Tt is time to close this review. There is however a side to 
Liddon’s life on which we have not touched necessary to the 
complete portrayal of the man. 

Nor has the present writer yet touched upon one important 
aspect of the Oxford Movement, disclosed by the controversy that 
has raged round the appearance of Mr. Thompson’s work 28 
Miracles in the New Testament, itself the fruit of the publication 


of Luz Mundi some twenty years ago. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


(To be concluded.) 
“2 See articles by the Rev. Cyril W. Emmet and the Bishop of Winchester, 


es of Criticism within the Church of England,’ Nineteenth Century and 
A aaea November, and December 1911. 
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‘In Italy I know that I am bringing to a close the emg,  seethi 
revolutions.’ With these trenchant words on the 9th of Octobe | comp! 
1860 King Victor Emmanuel concluded a Proclamation to th  *he x 
People of Southern Italy, which is one of the most significa: vala 
documents of the Italian Risorgimento. It was issued at Anco, Piedn 


when the Italian King, still bearing the title of King of Piedmot,  S°V°™ 
set out with his army to cross the frontier of the Two Sicilies at! at gd 
complete the overthrow of the tottering Bourbon dynasty. Atte eae 
sketching in the proclamation the vicissitudes of his own reign ull 3 Si 
its successes in behalf of Italian liberty and independence, i cee 
refers with well-considered frankness to the recent revolution ae 
Sicily, and to the famous filibustering expedition of the Thousst! great : 
with which Garibaldi, in open defiance of international law anll policy 


the will of Europe, had sailed out of the harbour of Genova en people 


months before. He declares not only that he, the king, ™ If 
unable to prevent the expedition, but that it was his duty nol) the m 
prevent it. He goes on to state that he now enters Souther, since | 
Italy at the head of his army, not to impose his will on the peop her ay 
but to see that their will is respected. | teristi 
` ' her to 
Whatever be the gravity of events that may arise [he solens nation 
asserts] I await tranquilly the judgment of civilised Europe ‘ali’ taki 
history, conscious of having fulfilled my duty as king and as an i i x a 
wa Europe my policy will perhaps not bo without effect in helping Progre 
reconcile the progress of nations with the stability of monarchica! 8° Tta 
ment. In Italy I know that I am bringing to a close the m } found 
revolutions.2 Repub 
TE i ' tho Te, derive; 
_ The proclamation was addressed to the people of the as the 
Sicilies, but the king knew that as an affirmation of the prin nation. 
and policy by which Italian independence and unity Were ma , People 
: do? c 
* The proclamation was drafted by Farini, and was pronounced “stupen nth a hi 
by Cavour. The full text may be found in the volume entitled Z} risor 48 Be ote 


d'Italia narrato dai principi di Casa Savoja e dal Parlamento 
Firenze, G. Barbèra, 1888, pp. 168-174. 
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achieved it would fix the attention of Europe. In substance it 
was a declaration, in the face of the anti-revolutionary powers, of 
the right of an oppressed and divided people to unite and consti- 
tute itself a nation. At the same time it was a declaration, in 
the face of all Italy beset for forty years with revolution, that 
the policy of a constitutional government established by the free 
will of the majority of the nation must be respected. Let it be 
remembered that these principles were thus resolutely affirmed 
at the moment when the ministers of France and Russia had been 
recalled from the court of Piedmont in protest against the occu- 
pation of Umbria and the Marches ; when the renewal of the war 
with Austria, with whom diplomatic relations were also broken, 
was feared as imminent; when the whole Italian peninsula 
seethed with revolution, and Republican intrigue was everywhere 
complicating the situation. A few months only had passed since 
the revolutionary deposition of three sovereigns in Italy and the 
voluntary annexation of their territory to Piedmont, together with 
Piedmontese annexation of portions of the States of two other 
sovereigns still reigning. And a Piedmontese invasion of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies was now being openly undertaken 
with the evident scope of the additional annexation of a population 
of nine millions. Such open defiance of the will of the Great 
Powers, whose malevolent intervention in the peninsula with 
the purpose of keeping Italy divided had been the curse of cen- 
turies, could be hazarded only in the profound consciousness of a 
great national awakening. Victor Emmanuel knew that his 
policy represented thé will of the immense majority of the Italian 
people. 

If Ttaly’s position at this critical moment in her history, and 
the magnitude of her development in the half-century that has 
since passed, are to be justly appreciated, the principal forces in 
her awakening must be borne in mind. The national charac- 
teristics which united her then are the same which have brought 
her to the prosperous conditions of 1911; they are the great 
national assets which justify her faith in the momentous under- 
taking in Tripolitania and assure her power and constant 
progress, 

Italian nationalism, first rousing itself to consciousness, had 
found its apostle in Giuseppe Mazzini some thirty years earlier. 
Republican in political creed, but before all Unitarian, he had 
derived many of his master ideas from Dante, whom he regarded 
as the prophet of his nation. From the study of Dante his 
national sentiment deepened into a civic religion; “God and the 

nople, ‘ Duty,’ ‘ Mission,’ were words constantly upon his lips. 
Or him and for thé thousands of his devoted countrymen who 
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from the foreigner and from despotic government, and hy 
unification as a great nation, became a life ‘mission.’ A mou l i 
ment for its accomplishment had:been initiated in conspiracies | of | 
and insurrectionary attempts of secret societies; gradually then | parl 
spread a passionate longing for national independence and liberty | nati 
through all classes, and Italy arose in her chains nerved to heroj } and 
effort. ‘A people which has been enslaved for many centurig | loya 
can regenerate itself only through virtue and through death: legis 
Mazzini had written in the programme of his revolutionary dem 
periodical, Young Italy, in 1831. Italians must be brought ty 2 > 
realise that their ‘sole path to victory lies through  sacrifice— vag 
constancy in sacrifice.’ And the issue of the struggle proved that | G 
the Italian people was ready for Mazzini’s teaching. For thirty | I 
years bands of its chosen patriots courted death in hopeless insur. | us, t 
rection’in all parts of the peninsula ; tens of thousands of Italians, to it 
representing much of the best blood and intellect in the country, | natic 
bore with unsurpassed heroism the horrors of Austrian, Papal, ani | $ 
Bourbon dungeons, or silently endured suffering and poverty in able 
exile. The religion of sacrifice never counted nobler disciples | ‘ Tta 
in a patriotic cause than in this great struggle for Italian | ‘ otk 
nationality. ‘Faith’ and ‘The Future > were other of Mazzinis | the 
watchwords. ‘Twenty millions of men, strong in the justice o | peo} 
their cause, and of a determined will, are invincible,’ he declared; | pat 
and this faith, shared by a great body of the people, sustained | ( 
the country in its long, desperate revolutionary effort. | Ital; 
But there were many differences of political creed to be Con 
adjusted among the Italian patriots before the harmony of action | coul 


essential to success could be attained. Republicans a } 

Monarchists, Unitarians and Federalists, had first to test the € 
relative strength of their parties, as well as the fitness of thet ae 
cespective forms of government for Italy. Furthermore, ol àl 
jealousies and ambitions still clashed with the national sentinme 


By reason of these dissensions the great revolutions of 1848 a1 Ta 
1849, which shook every throne in the peninsula save 02°, F io 
forced Papal and ducal sovereigns to fly, ended everywhet unif 
abortive. The despots returned to their petty thrones ue i and 
Duchies and the Papal States ; the oppression of foreign autoori A of t] 
rule was again riveted upon the Lombardo-Veneto; and E feat 
constitutions which the revolution had secured at great sacii A awa 


were blotted out save one—that granted in Piedmont PY uS star 


House of Savoy. Only in the little subalpine kingdo™ Wee: cont 
than five million inhabitants was parliamentary government P day 
served for the people. ' ip 
fa 4 

2 Mazzini. Scritti editi ed inediti, v. 2. Imola, Paola Galeati, 1007) Ph ` grafi 


This is the National Edition of Mazzini’s works of which eleven Yoe 100 
been published, and of which about fifty more are in preparation by + E 
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But this experiment in liberty in Piedmont was the doom 
of tyranny, domestic and foreign, throughout Italy. The 
parliament at Turin proved to be a training school for the Italian 
nation. Exiles from all the Italian States sat in its councils; 
and the House of Savoy won the confidence of all Italy through 
loyalty to the cause of freedom and progress as laid down in its 
legislation. On the 7th of March 1850 a young Piedmontese 
deputy, who was destined within a decade to stand forth as the 
first statesman and diplomat of Europe, Count Camillo Cavour, 
won his first oratorical triumph in parliament. 

Go forward boldly on the path of reform [he urged]. By so doing 
you will make it possible for constitutional monarchy to strike such firm 
root in the country, that even when a revolutionary tempest shall rise about 
us, the monarchy will not only be able to resist effectively, but gathering 
to itself all the living forces of Italy, it will be in a position to lead our 
nation to the high destinies to which it has been called.* 


Such was the programme of Cavour, and under his remark- 
able leadership Picdmont carried out the programme to the letter. 
‘Italy must be made with liberty,’ Cavour went about repeating, 
‘otherwise we must give up all idea of making her."* This was 
the keynote of his statesmanship. And the training of the Italian 
people in constitutional liberty begun by him opened wide the 
pathway of future progress. 

One other historical fact must be brought forward before 
Italy’s condition at the close of 1860 can be fairly understood. 
Constitutional government could prepare Italy for unity, but it 
could not alone supply the enthusiasm needed to urge the country 
to a supreme effort by which that unity was to be finally won. 
Cavour saw this early in his public career, and realised that the 
revolutionary party was still indispensable to the success of the 
Italian cause. For him the revolutionary spirit was one of the 
‘living forces of Italy’ to be conciliated and drawn to the consti- 
tutional monarchy ; the revolutionists were to be encouraged and 
organised, under loose and covert government control, to work 
for the overthrow ‘of the despotic Italian governments and the 
unification of the country. This power of grasping; controlling, 
and utilising, instead of attempting to destroy the vigorous forces 
of the revolutionary element, has been, and is, one of the principal 
features in Italian internal policy. In studying Italy either in its 
awakening or in its present conditions this must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The skill with which Cavour aided, used, and 
controlled Garibaldi, letting loose the revolutionary energy of a 
day, only to checkit and pacify it at the moment when it threatene 


3 . 863 409. 
Cavour. Discorsi parlamentari, v. 1. Roma, Eredi Botta, x » Pe ; 
“ Nicomede Bianchi. Tl Conte ab Cavour. 5a edizione. Torino, Unione Tipo- 


Brafico-Editrice, Ottobre 1863, p. 120. 
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destruction to the State, finds its analogy in Giolitti’s treatment | 
of the Socialists in the last decade. Such a policy is possible a for in 
in a country where the spirit of Jacobinisin is supplanted by th |  cesy 
spirit of compromis¢, and by a political common sense that is ready j recent 
to accept what is attainable and reasonably advantageous | ceased 
Garibaldi commanding five thousand revolutionary troops fought | twelve 


beside Napoleon the Third and Victor Emmanuel in the cam. — subaly 
paign of 1859; and the great revolutionary coup was his famous — the a 
filibustering expedition of the Thousand, to which Victo — iuar 
Emmanuel later referred as a movement which it had been his oE 

th the T ! MEE e had bi 
duty not to prevent. With the Thousand and its reinforcements | TO 
Garibaldi freed the Two Sicilies south of the Volturno from the | mi 
Bourbons; and in less than three weeks after the publication of | eal be 
the famous proclamation that has been quoted, Victor Emmanuel Pet edit 
joined the great revolutionary leader, and, relegating the twenty | yeforn 
thousand victorious revolutionary troops to the reserve with ear 
pleasant compliments, rapidly finished off the Bourbon overthrow | double 


. with his own regular army. | all t 


Before this campaign was over, the results of the plebiscite | educat 
held in Southern Italy on the 21st of October were proclaimed | illitere 
at Naples and Palermo; the Two Sicilies were found to have | 50 per 


pronounced for a ‘ United Italy with Victor Emmanuel its con- | been | 
stitutional king’ by 1,734,000 votes against 11,000.° Similar _—efficien 


| plebiscites had been beld in Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the Í hearty 
annexed portions of the Papal States, where the results had been | allies. 
everywhere equally overwhelming in favour of Unity and the | W. 
House of Savoy. Victor Emmanuel had become king of four- } begim 
fifths of Italy, not by conquest but by consent—by the will of the peti 
people. ` | ao 
On the 18th of February 1861 the first Italian parliament pe 
was opened at Turin. Extravagant hopes had been raised by ae ; 
the triumph of Unity, but there were difficult problems yet to be mee es 
solved. The people had been constant in sacrifice in the long the D 
period of armed conflict. Would it prove itself, in the prosa? from ] 
period of reconstruction and consolidation that must follow, far bel 
equally ready to bear further burdens, and sink local ambition 
and personal jealousies in fraternal abnegation? For centuries ‘Th 
Italy had been misgoverned, and the fruits of misgovernment ha nee 
been accumulated in all the late despotic States of the peninsula: publish 
The rehabilitation of the country would require not only patient R 
and wise administration, but an outlay of capital that would oai i and Ma 
5 Just criticism has been made of the method in which this vote was } E 


but that the majority of the people was overwhelmingly favourable to Yim | . Wh, 
Emmanuel there can be no question. The real plebiscite was the popular ovall? 

at Garibaldi’s triumphal entry into Naples in an open carriage without troops 
the 7th of September, while the soldiers of the Bourbon: king whom he 
throwing were still in the city. After that a popular vote was a mere 
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for immense loans and a heavy increase in taxation. It was 
easy to determine the course that must be followed from the 
recent experience of Piedmont, where despotic government had 
ceased with the granting of the constitution in 1848. During the 
twelve years of parliamentary government that had followed in the 
subalpine kingdom, the reforms in administration and education, 
the reorganisation and increase of the army and navy, the con- 
struction of much needed public works, together with the 
enormous cost of the campaigns of 1848, 1849, 1855, and 1859, 
had brought heavy financial burdens. The public debt had been 
increased sevenfold; government expenses had multiplied, and 
were greatly in excess of receipts, in spite of the fact that taxes 
had been nearly doubled; and as the natural result government 
credit had been much weakened.’ On the other hand these 
reforms and large government expenditures had been followed by 
remarkable development. Commerce had much more than 
doubled from 1851 to 1859. The laws of October 1848, obliging 
all towns and villages to maintain schools for elementary 
education, had been so thoroughly enforced that the number of 
illiterates in Piedmont had been reduced from 75 per cent. to 
50 per cent. Eight hundred and fifty kilometres of railway had 
been constructed. And the army organisation had reached an 
efficiency that won for the Piedmontese troops in the Crimea the 
hearty admiration and sympathy of their English and French 
allies. 

What had been done in Piedmont in the twelve years 
beginning in 1848 had placed her, as Cavour had foreseen, “in a 
position to lead the nation.’ But could this same programme of 
thoroughgoing reform and seemingly ruinous government expendi- 
ture be carried out, with equally rapid and happy results, for a 
Population of twenty-one millions comprising the ex-subjects of 
seven despotic governments, differing widely in education, 
temperament, traditions, and economic interests? Lombardy, 
the Duchies, and even the Papal States differed relatively little 
from Piedmont, but the nine millions of the Two Sicilies were 
far behind the Italians of the north and centre in both educational 


* The «statistical statements in the following pages are based upon figures 
> tained from many different sources. The official statistics of Italy are to be 
ound in the Annuario Statistico Italiano, but no volume in this series has been 


Published since 1907. For the earlier period statistics are only fragmentary, 


ee i in its arative 
urce generally quoted by the Italian Government in its comp e 
p e e as the above issued by Correnti 


Statements is a ublication bearing the same titl 
me Maestri in 1858 and 1864. The best history of Italian finance is that written 
oy Achille Plebano, Storia della finanza italiana 1861-1901. Torino, Roux Eras- 
"© ©., 1899-1902, but it relates principally to the national budgets. ; 
Pari ile Government Four per Cent. bonds had been selling on the Bourse in 
"iS at premiume ranging from 10 per'cenb. to 25 per cent. in the decade before 
» ìn 1859 Government. Five per Cent. bonds had dropped to 72. 
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aud economic development. In the Two Sicilies in is | 19 
88 per cent. of the population was illiterate. There was but i | a 
kilometres of railway in the whole kingdom, or one and ai an 
kilometres to every 100,000 inhabitants, against twenty kilometa 
in Piedmont, and twenty-five kilometres in France to on | Te 
100,000 inhabitants. Proper carriage roads, harbours, and dork | a 
were likewise wanting. The army and navy had been dis ha 
organised by the revolution. Industry had been equally ile | tre 
organised, and was ill prepared to mect the demands of trey, Cx 
taxation. And the national spirit in the south was not what it Ta | 8a 
in the north. 4 m 
Northern Italy is made [murmured Cavour on his deathbed in Jy, | Wi 
1861], there are neither Lombards, nor Piedmontese, nor Tuscans, nq | 1 
Romagnols; we are all Italians; but there are Neapolitans still. Oh! ther | of 
is much corruption in that country. It is not their fault, poor people, they | i 
have been so ill-governed.... The country must be made mor | ae 
children and youth must be educated, asylums and military colleges mu | ua 
be created. . .. Anyone can govern with the state of siege. I vil fr 
govern the Neapolitans with liberty, and will show what ten years @ | é 
liberty can do for their beautiful country.® | al 
| T¢ 
The dying statesman saw in the midst of disorganisation, | A 
corruption, illiteracy, economic stagnation, and threatened bank S 
ruptcy, but one bright spot on the horizon of Southern Italy; l yi 
was the same that throughout had been the pole-star of his policy- | ee 
constitutional liberty. Italians were at length free and masters ey 
their own destinies, and although in the hour of supreme neel al 
death was removing the great leader, his policy as revealed in th al 
last decade of parliamentary Piedmontese government would ni y 
treasured as the heritage of all Italy. 4 tl 
It has been said that it was a great misfortune that Cavo tc 
did not live for at least another five years, not only that the count n 
might have benefited further from his leadership, but that he ni t 
Italy's future statesman, Francesco Crispi, might have come d 
know and understand one another better, and that Cavour’s ma? i F 
might have fallen directly upon the shoulders of Crispi: Per E i 
with five years more of Cavour’s life this understanding 00%, g 
cession would have been obtained, but even as it was CMSP i o 
conspirator and fiery revolutionist, had at this time already D b 
ib so nslesticial parliamentary rule, and to appreciate the fac tt! re 
ie governing with liberty ’ did not mean governing with per? i 6 
revolution. In the years immediately following Cavour ic 
y the services which Crispi, as one of the leaders of the left, no 
ir in enforcing respect for parliamentary authority among my $ : 
of his party, particularly in the south where education Tg c 
( 


8 Ernesto Artom. L’opera politica del Senatore I. Artom. V. L F 
4 Zanichelli, 1906, p. 374. 
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S bob government was entirely lacking, were perhaps more valuable than 
d thin | any that he could have rendered had he been in the government.” 
ilometty These first years of Italian unity were years of agitation and 
to evn depression. When the people of the ex-Bourbon kingdom 


nd doch: recovered from its revolutionary enthusiasm to find that unification 
3 had brought to it, as the first blessing of the millennium, the 


b i 
rally F trebling of taxation, a natural outcry was raised ; nor was it to be 
of trea expected that geo recognise the Messiah in the tax- 
hatit ny. gatherer. F rom 1862 to 1865 government receipts were but a 
A little over half the expenditures, and in 1866, owing to the war 
with Austria, they were considerably less than half. The deficits 
d in Jue were met by a succession of heavy loans, and the public debt of 
scans, me | 1860 had trebled in 1867, and quadrupled in 1876. ‘This burden 
Oh! ther | of public debt, interest upon which constituted one quarter of the 
a | national expenditure in 1864, and had risen to more than one third 
lege nt in 1876, was a heavy handicap which told against Italian finances 
ge. Iwill, from the outset. An additional handicap lay in the deplorably 
1 years i| backward state of public works; for the construction of railways 


| alone expenditure amounted on an average for the first fifteen 
i years to about one-twelfth of the entire national expenditure. But 


ec | 

anisatoni the greatest handicap of all was imposed by the international 
ned banii situation of Italy. There was no great power in Europe which 
| Ttaly; t viewed Italian unity with real favour, and the programme of 
3 polity completing unity by the acquisition of Venice and Rome, by 
asters conquest or negotiation, necessitated the maintenance of a large 
ee neal army and navy. For these reasons the cost of national defence 
led in oi amounted to one quarter of the entire national expenditure. 
would b When it is remembered then that interest on the public debt and 
l the cost of national defence had so increased as to amount together 
at Cayo to three-fifths of the total sum paid out by the Government, it is 
ne cout! not surprising that statesmen for many years found it impossible 
at he ah to avoid an enormous annual deficit, and that the people were 
e come 4 disheartened as they viewed the first fruits of Italian unity. To 
r’ s manit avoid national bankruptcy, every form of tax imaginable was 
Perl added to the burden of the labourer and the capitalist by the 
g and aS | ministries that rapidly succeeded one another. ; In the first decade 
Arispir w after the death of Cavour twelve different ministries governed = 
eady oom country. The parliamentary opposition, except during m x 
o fact ip brief ministries of Rattazzi, included the representatives of the o : 
per revolutionary party whose eagerness for the z ee 

ur's ae of Venice and Rome added to the parliamentary contusion. ee 
a ; icati i “ispi’s private letters, edited by 
l meny é ne A E ation ot 3 oe eae TE Ese, Crispi (Palermo, 


Ant. Trimarchi, 1910} revealed a reserve of patience and moderation n Ea 
une these early years which had been little appreciated by the historian. - 
1, B0% f. pp. 70, 46, 47, 25. Se 
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Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri an, | 
eflorts to force the government forward to military action Were t l 
occasion of riots in several parts of Italy, and the unfortung | 
Garibaldian attempts to march on Rome which ended disastroyg, | 
at Aspromonte in 1862, and at Mentana in 1867, increased tp, 
bitterness of the Radicals. On the other hand the annexation o | 
the portions of the Papal States incorporated in 1860 in the Italia | 
Kingdom, and legislative measures directed against the undu 
temporal influence of the Church, had called down the anathema, 
of the Pope and arrayed against the government the priesthoog 
and the entire clerical forces of the country. To Crispi in th 
opposition it seemed that * the ministers of the king were ruining 
the dynasty and preparing new catastrophies for Italy.’ ‘But; 
he declared, ‘in spite of the errors committed, the prevailing 
pusillanimity, and recriminations, Italy shall be.’ And it was 
this indomitable Mazzinian faith in the future of Italy, shared by | 
statesmen alike of the government and of the opposition, which 
carried Italy through this dark period of reconstruction and re- | 
habilitation. ‘Do not imperil with inaction and discord what we 
have won at the price of blood,’ Crispi wrote at another time; and 
again, ‘` Ministers go, and with them disappear the evils which 
they have caused. The nation remains, and we should work that — 
it may establish itself and become powerful.’ Patience and — 
moderation were the virtues for which the situation called ; patience 
in tax-paying ; patience in turning error to account as a lesson for | 
the profit of the nation; moderation in seeking to destroy neither 
Conservative nor Radical, nor Monarchist nor Republican, no 
Revolutionary, but to harmonise ‘all the living forces’ in the | 
struggle for the eventual triumph of the nation. 
The first relief which was offered to over-burdened Italy came | 
with the war of 1866 which brought the cession of Venice from 
Austria. Four years later followed the Franco-Prussian vail 
which enabled Victor Emmanuel to occupy Rome, and lighten® 
for ever the measure of French interference in the internal affans 
of the peninsula. While ordinary annual expenditures for ue 
army and navy were not decreased after the Italian entry 2? 
Rome which completed unity, the immediate menace of wat W 
FRRO and the country was able to settle down more securelj 
to industrial and educational development. Cavour had sam 
Taxes must increase, but the capacity of the country to me? 
taxation must at the same time increase through the stimulus give 
to production and the’ accumulation of riches.” Slowly eB i 
steadily economic development had proceeded to the fulfilment a 
1° The spirit of compromise that has so long characterised Italian pot 


life has been well brought out by Professor Emilio Bodrero in a clever ot 
entitled Ztalia nova ed antica, published in ‘the new Italian review Atop 


x aS 


11 Ernesto Artom, p. 370. 
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vere the | 

tual Cavour’s prophecy. In 1875 equilibrium in the national budget 
Strougly was reached for the first time. Since then, although expenditures 
Sed the have been greatly increased through educational, judicial, and 
abion of | other reforms, through important increases in the army and navy, 
Ttaliay ! and through large undertakings in public works, there have been 
unde but eight deficits in the budget. } 

themy Tt is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of events during 
esthoo| the thirty-six years which have separated the Ttaly of the first 
i in the | budget-equilibrium from the Italy of 1911. It is enough to 
ruining | summarise the results of these years of development, which should 


‘But? þe easily enough understood after what has been said of Ttalian 
A patriotism and national constancy in sacrifice, of the determination 


a ilig l of Italians to go forward on the path of reform, and either to make 
ae | Italy with liberty or give up all idea of making her. A nation with 
arewt | these characteristics and this policy could not but succeed. 

Which | In the last twenty years Italy has made greater progress in 
and te | foreign commerce than any country in the world—the United 

vhat k States and Germany not excepted. The following table, showing 

ne; and | 


| 
; the increase in the foreign commerce of the leading countries from 
5 whioh | 1890 to 1910, has recently been prepared by the Italian Foreign 
rle that | Office.2 Reckoning the imports and exports of 1890 in the 


ice and | different countries at 100 per cent., the figures in the table repre- 
patience | sent the comparative percentages of 1910 : 
ie, n | Imports. Exports 
neither | mee gee 
un, not Italya a o e248 . United States . . 226 
n, | 
th Í Belgium i non | Italy . 3 t . 224 
10 the | S a 
| Germany ` < 20% Germany 22 
| United States . . 190 Belgium . - : 204 
nee | Great Britain . . 162 Great Britain . . 165 
ce from | France . : . 152 Franco . 4 . 161 
n wal 5 es Be ie. 
utente ] From these statistics it is seen that Italy easily leads in ve 
| affairs | increase of imports, and is a close second to the United States r 
| on a parity with Germany in the increase of exports. Bo 
w i ty years. In 
wy into a Imports and exports have more than doubled in twenty years. hee: 
ao was the imports the percentage of comparative Increase has bee a a 
i ely ; the same in raw materials and in manufactured goods, but a er 
ge fl, in foodstuffs. In the exports, on the other hand, the percen Be 
A i of increase has been by far the greatest in manufactured aea 
P nA an 1892 manufacturers represented but 13 per cent. of the exports ; 
is give m 1909 they represented 25 per cent. 


vly Oy The rapid development of manufacturing which this increase 


: He K ; nt 
nent? in exports indicates has been due in part to ` ony Ti 
n p {> of electricity as motive power. Italy has been heavily i 

i = : eae 
pe 5 * Circular No. 7, issued by the Director-General of Commercial Ataia; a 
i ; ‘© royal Diplomatic and Consular agents. i AS 
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a 19 

capped in modern manufacturing by the almost total want a 
Y Š sf i . d S 
coal supplies in the peninsula. Coal has been in great 2 unii 
imported from England, and its high cost has added materialy, _ perl 


the prices of manufactured goods. However, the water oun boy don 
Italy is as abundant as the coal supply is defective, and now th | cen 
electrical engineering has been able to transform water power fron i cen 
the streams flowing from the Alps and the Apennines into electri | to 
power, conditions for many classes of manufactures have greatly ! euro 


improved. Any traveller returning to Italy after a decade 4 ae 
absence can observe for himself from the window of his railway, i 
carriage the immense increase in the number of factories | ie 
particularly in the north and centre of the peninsula. The silk | aa 
industry may be taken as an example of progress, as it is the mog | cor 
important in Italy, with a production which in its sales abro] ami 
represents more than one-third of the national exports. §ik hav 
products have much more than quadrupled from 1876 to 190, prol 
while exports in manufactured silks have likewise more thay | edu 
. quadrupled from 1871 to 1909. Take as another example cottm exp 
manufactures. The value of the shares of corporations engaged tur 
in this industry has risen from 18,946,582 lire in 1882 to | is s 


249 810,000 lire in 1908, an increase of thirteenfold. The progres | 
in these industries is fairly representative of the progress madei | tha 


manufacturing throughout the country. | lati 

Large development is to be likewise noted in agriculture, in | fror 
which about one-third of the population of Italy is employe. ube 
Agricultural products have increased to about 250 per cent. of what ay ceo 
they were in 1864, the development being in part due to th aes 
improvement in agricultural methods, in part to the extension 0 mon 
the area under cultivation through the reclaiming of marsh ground a 
and in part to the extensive use of fertilisers, the manufacture 0 the 
which has become one of the most profitable industries in Italy. lati 

Contemporaneously with the growth of industry and agra! 
ture has proceeded the development of railways already alluded to ma: 
While in 1860 there were barely 1,800 kilometres of railways.” im 
these principally in Piedmont, there are now 16,989 kilometre of £ 
of railways, besides about 5,000 kilometres of steam and electi lati 
tramways. In addition to these track systems there have peen ma 
established during the last few years many private automo 4 cris 
lines with concessions from the Government. On the 30th of p Ta 
1910 there were sixty-two lines in operation over roads that age emi 
gate 2,944 kilometres. This new means of public transportati to] 
promises rapid development, and should prove of consider : oe 
educational and industrial benefit to the country, bringing pe ee Wi 


sible towns and villages in the rural and mountainous 
into touch with the active life of the larger centres. 


it 
One of the gravest problems which Italy had to solve after © 
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unification was, as has been said, that of education, and this is 
perhaps the field of development where most yet remains to be 
done. In 1861, illiterates in the whole country numbered 75 per 
cent. of the population, in 1871 69 per cent., and in 1901 48 per 
cent. In the last few years as the result of new legislation ten 
thousand more schools have been established, principally in the 
strongholds of illiteracy, but it is estimated that thirty thousand 
additional schools must be provided before all Italians can be 
taught to read and write. For a half-century elementary educa- 
tion has been free and compulsory in Italy, but the great difficulty 
has been in providing sufficient schools for the more scattered and 
poorer population in many parts of the south, and in actually 
compelling attendance without arousing bitter hatred of instruction 
among the more ignorant. The eagerness with which Italian 
have set to work from the outset to grapple with the educational 
problem is evident from the steady increase in expenditures for 
education to be found in the national budgets, in addition to similar 
expenditures by the towns and villages. The national expendi- 
ture for education has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and 
is six times what it was in 1862. 

Perhaps the most striking results in Italy’s progress are those 
that have been obtained through sanitary improvements and regu- 
lations. Since 1863 the death-rate in Italy has been brought down 
from 8 per cent. to about 2 per cent., a decrease representing 
the saving of 250,000 lives annually. The natural effect of this 
enormous saving has been to secure a much larger increase in the 
population of Italy in late years, the excess of births over deaths 
now amounting to about 400,000 a year. In fifteen years the 
population of Italy will be greater than the population of France, 
and it is to Italy that the Latin races must look, if in the future 
the Latins are to maintain their proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation in their immemorial rivalry with the Germanic races. 

Emigration is Italy’s most serious problem. Its rapid growth 
may be regarded as in part the result of the country’s immensely 
improved sanitary conditions that have just been noted ; the saving 
of 250,000 lives annually has so accentuated the increase in popu- 
lation, that emigration on a large scale relieving the glutted labour 
market has been the only means of avoiding a disastrous econome 
crisis. At the present day there are five and a-half millions of 

talians resident in foreign countries, and in recent, years this 
emigrant population has been a source of great economic advantage 
to Italy. Tt is estimated by the Commissioner of Emigration that 
savings amounting to not less than 500,000,000 lire are sent or 
een back annually to their country by Italians working abroad. 
ile Italians at home have been patiently paying taxes, Italians 
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in foreign lands have been saving up their earnings ang sendi 
q Sya 


them home for the support of their families, for the purchas, 
property, and for other investment. And it is this enormousy,| 
of emigrant earnings which has enabled Italy to meet vin 
difficulty the large and constant excess of imports over export 
the annual trade balances. Italy has no desire to stop her coma 
of foreign emigration, but in its nature it is a precarious fae, 
in the country’s economic situation ; Italians can never be cent 
that the ports of Argentina and the United States, to vid 
emigration is largely directed, will not be one day closed to Ttt 
labour, or that economic conditions in the Americas will nopi. 
time become so altered as no longer to provide employment fori 
Such a change would involve Italy in a terrible economic cris 
for great as has been her recent commercial and agricultun. 
development, her conditions are not such as would enable hert 
furnish within her present territory additional employment i 
400,000 persons annually. | 

The problem of emigration has pre-occupied Italian statesme | 


for many years, and it is natural that they should have cast thei 


eyes across the Mediterranean in search of a solution. Whe, 
_ France occupied Tunis in 1881, Italy’s indignation arose from th 
feeling that her own future was menaced; but it was perhay 
well that she had made no attempt to forestall France. Teall) 


financial condition thirty years ago was not such as to warratlt) 


policy of expansion. .To-day her situation has greatly alter 
Her credit on the international bourses is that of. the riche 
nations of Europe. In the last twenty-five years her public ae 


has hardly changed, and the burden of interest upon it 18 Jone! 


to-day than in 1876. Italian Three and three-quarters per Ceni 


State bonds (interest reduced on the Ist of January 1912 to 8M . 


cent.) have been selling for many years well above par, and while 
1893 50 per cent. of the public debt was held abroad, but pE 
cent. of it was held abroad in 1907. Furthermore, in the i 
twelve years Italy has shown an unbroken. series of favourit 
balances in the budget. This is a record in national fnáncè wh 
has been equalled by no country in Europe or America. The m 
cial condition of Italy would, therefore, seem fully to justify 1 
country in the policy of expansion into which the needs 3 2 
growing population—and the international political situati 
have now led it. i 

Jn the Tripolitanian undertaking the nation has show? i 
to be more closely united than it has ever been in any P i 
even than in the great movement of unification which culm? jë 
in 1870; all classes, all sections of the country, and all Pe 


excepting a few platoons of Socialists, are solidly pedir 
estii 


’ 


O 
SA 


2S 


government. But united Italy has by no means under 
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of Italy. From Syracuse the distance to Tripoli is the same as 


_ Frenchmen in its census returns ; the population of France itself 


. Same. These figures indicate the possibilitie 
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the seriousness of her great leap across the Mediterranean. No 
one who has lived in the country during the last decade can deny 
that it has been taken only after long and careful deliberation. 
The great cities have witnessed scenes of intense enthusiasm 
during the last weeks whenever troops were leaving for the front, 
but the Italian people are in no state of blind exaltation. They 
are too deeply in earnest to indulge freely in demonstrations, and 
they realise that the country is assuming new and grave responsi- 
bilities. Expansion is costly. Italy knows it. The annexation | 
of Tripolitania ** brings with it increased possibilities of future $ 
international complications with her neighbours. Ttaly is ready to 
face them. She believes that for her the question of Tripolitania 
is the question of her political and economic future ; she is ready 
to-day to make any sacrifice that is necessary to assure this future, 
and those who understand the last half-century of her history which 
has been sketched in the preceding pages know to what lengths of 
sacrifice Italians are prepared to go for their country. 

It must be borne in mind that Tripolitania as an Italian 
‘colony’ will be essentially different from the colonies of any 
other of the Great Powers. Tripoli is situated at the very doors 


that to Rome and less than half of that to Turin; from Naples the 
distance to Tripoli is a little more than that to Turin. If the 
population of Tripolitania is to become eventually Italian, this 
great African territory will be almost as integral a part of the 
Kingdom of Italy as the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. Tt is true 
that Tunis lies not much more distant from France than Tripoli 
from Italy, but Tunisia can never hope to count a majority of 


is barely holding its own, and Frenchmen do not willingly colonise 
even in French colonial territory. In Tunisia there were 11,000 
Italians among the permanent colonists when the region came 
under the French flag in 1881 ; in 1896 there were SI ,000 ; to-day 
there are about 130,000. There were but 34,000 Frenchmen 1n 
the whole colony in 1896, and to-day the number is about the 
eat ; s of Northern Africa 
as a field for Italian immigration. 

In respect to climate and to the produ 
may be divided into two distinct zones : 
interior. In both the climate is good, and as a whole j 
18 to be classed with the healthiest of Northern Africa.’ 


ots of the soil Tripolitania 
the coast region and the 
the country 
The 


“The Italian name Tripolitania is used throughout this study to pare: 
whole region annexed by Italy, including Tripolitania proper, Cirenaica and l 
au arica, and the deSert with Fezzan and its other oases- aa 5 i = 
Sul One of the best studies upon Tripolitania 1s Professor Goffredo : 
ut valore economico della Tripolitania, Rome, Loescher, 1911. 
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first zone does not differ substantially from the other coast rer Ai 
of the Mediterranean, resembling in many respects Spain a "ri 
Sicily, although the slightly higher temperature, the lighter a i dou 
fall, the more direct influence of the winds from the desert ‘| pac 
the difference in soil give predominance to vegetation which onl exe 
northern coast of the Mediterranean is of minor importance, Th, of c 


date-palm (Phenix dactylifera) is by far the most useful anq th I o 
b, most common tree in Tripolitania ; its present annual fruit Produ. a 
-from nearly four million trees is valued at a million and ahai y 
pounds sterling. Olive trees are common throughout Tripolitani f "ad 
above the 30° parallel; orange-trees, lemons, figs, almoni l Ttal 
bananas, and numerous other fruit trees abound in different pars | fror 
of the coast zone; tobacco is cultivated in considerable quantity; | flag 
of the cereals barley is the chief product, the crop in 1907 amount. Thi 
ing to 1,200,000 hectolitres. The two zones together cover mor | the 
than a million square kilometres, of which more than one thin, | | 
that is a surface larger than all Italy, is cultivable. i the 
But the Italians have not annexed this vast territory with an The 
fantastic illusions. If Tripolitania is to them the ‘Promise, will 
Land,’ they are not expecting to find it a land flowing wit) -pror 
milk and honey. It is true that one third of the country iii ° and 
cultivable, but they know that only a small portion of this- a’. bac 
scattered districts together covering a surface about equal to Sip, 0R 
—is actually under cultivation. In fact, Tripolitania as a whok) i o : 

is at present one of the most sparsely populated regions of ty 
globe, with an average a little above one inhabitant to the squat 3 ae 
kilometre ; the estimates of the total population made by difieren a 
authorities range from a million to a million and a half. Excess" a 
taxation under Turkish misrule, want of highways and publ Me 
works, the general insecurity of the country, and the discouragë | ae 
ment of modern methods in agriculture have reduced producti} ct i 
to the minimum. But Italy believes that the miracles in upo 
redemption of the soil performed by the English in Egyph i Poy 
by the French in Algeria and Tunisia, can be repeated in Trip Tri 
tania. With artesian wells and scientific irrigation, with be t ac 
of fertiliser, steam ploughs, railways, modern port facilities, ™ i the 
Government that can maintain :order, administer the ime of { 
equitably, and devote the income derived from taxation to F To- 
development of the country itself, a new era will certainly @ tani 
for this neglected region. The Turks succeeded in obtain Mec 
between six and seven million francs of annual revenue mi | 
La Tripolitania, Turin, Bocca, 1912, is a much more detailed work. fory 
Pinon’s estimate of Tripolitania given in his DBmpire de la Méditerranc® >» ho. 
Perrin, 1912, is to be accepted with great reserve. It is a pessimis E very 
t intended to discourage Italy from going to Africa. Pinon, writing neat ‘Gea 

op years ago, declared that an Italian occupation of Tripolitania would be # 


sia to the interests of France. 
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+ importance in impelling Italy to Tripoli, were considerations of 
International politics. A glance at the map suffices to reveal the 
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“comes also the prospect of a ready solution, in part, of the question 


tnia, Italy makes sure of the present exclusion from the 


` Period of two years, for which it was necessary to obta 
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Yripolitania. The Italians should find little difficulty in soon ? 
doubling this amount. But they understand that the cost of 
pacifying and developing the country must for many years far 
exceed any revenue that is to be raised in it. An immense amount 
of capital will be required, and if this is to come from Italy itself, 
economic growth in the new possessions may be expected to pro- 
ceed gradually and without any crisis of speculation. In Italy 
to-day the price of agricultural land is abnormally high, from the ~ 
excess of capital that has of late been seeking investment in it, Aa 
and a part of this capital can well be spared for Tripolitania. 
Italian emigrants will doubtless go there in considerable numbers 
from the Americas and elsewhere in order to live under the Italian 
flag, and many will carry small amounts of capital with them. 
This is the essential thing. Emigrants theré must have capital at 
the outset, otherwise they will die of starvation. 

There is a further economic advantage that must result from 
the new African possessions in addition to that already noted. 
The future commerce between Italy in Africa and Italy in Europe 
will naturally be in large part with Sicily and the Neapolitan 
provinces. This will mean the growth of railway communications 
and docks, and a stimulus to agriculture and manufactures in these 
backward sections of the country, so that with African annexation 


a 


of Southern Italy. 
Together with these economic considerations, and of no less 


immense increase in Italy’s influence in the Mediterranean that 
must derive from her occupation of Tripolitania. With Tripoli in 
her hands Italy controls the highways of the Mediterranean in 
company with England and France, and with the excellent ports 
of Bomba and Tobruk as a naval base she can make her power felt 
upon navigation passing to and from the Suez Canal. Had another 
Power, such as Germany, forestalled her in the occupation of 
Tripolitania, Italy must eventually have fallen from her position 
as one of the Great Powers of Europe. In 1855 Piedmont, as 
the ally of England, France and Turkey, participated m the war 
of the Crimea which kept Russia out of the Mediterranean. 
To-day, through her war with Turkey which has given her Tripoli- 


Mediterranean of another Northern Power. vines 
Much criticism has been made in Europe of the reasons put 
orward for Italy’s declaration of war against Turkey. There eee 
NO question, however, that the Italians had an accumulation o! 
Very serious grievarices against the Ottoman Government c 
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satisfaction. This could probably have been obtained by pressun i 
but pressure would have brought reprisals by Turkey upon Italia 
emigrants and Italian commerce, and war must inevitably hai 
followed. This is the opinion of well-informed foreign diplomat, 
circles. To have put off the war would have been to give Turk l 
an advantage. . Furthermore, its abrupt declaration was witho | 
doubt hastened by the international complications of the pay 
summer. ; i | 

Thirty years ago the Italian occupation of territory on the 
coast of Northern Africa would have been a colonial movement, 
To-day it is a national movement, and the great economic an 
strategic advantages to Italy which must result stamp the l 
annexation of Tripolitania as æ master-stroke of statesmanship 
To quote the words of the Nestor of her diplomacy, the annexation | 
‘ completes the Italy of to-day and assures her future. i 
| 

H. NELSON Gay. 
Palazzo Orsini, Rome. 
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THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY 


J was in a fashionable church a few Sundays ago, when the 
preacher made an impassioned appeal for a school for the sons of 
the English clergy. He nearly broke down as he told the con- 
gregation that there were actually clergymen amongst his 
acquaintance who were thankful to accept parcels of second-hand 
clothing for the use of their children. Most of the congregation 
appeared entirely unmoved by this piteous statement. And as I 
walked home, I wondered why a different standard of morality 
seemed expected for the laity than for the clergy. 

There was a paper in the pew I occupied stating what the 
various incomes of the clergy are. I saw that 671. a year appeared 
to bè the lowest stipend for a beneficed clergyman, and that there 
were 4704 whose income is under 155l., and 7000 curates whose 
incomes do not average 1301. per year. 

I think I am correct in stating that a subaltern in a line regi- 
ment receives 951. 16s. 3d. yearly. Out of this he is asked to 
pay a good many subscriptions, and to dress in a way that is not 
expected of any curate—not to speak of the cost of his uniform. 
It is almost obligatory for him to go a good deal into society, 
with all the expense that entails. ; 

Sixty-seven pounds.a year is no doubt a very small income. 
Still, it is a living wage, and it is possible in the country to be 
fairly comfortable on this sum, given a house and garden rent 
free. A curé in France is only guaranteed 36/. a year and a 
house. ; 

Ah! but the clergyman would say, ‘What about marriage? 
That is the crux of the whole matter. The clergy consider that 
they have a right to marry at the country’s expense. They con- 
sider, in fact, that a less measure of self-control is expected from - 
them than from the other members of the nation. 5 

What happens if a penniless subaltern in a good regim ent 
marries? He leaves. What happens if a briefless barrister 
marries? He starves. What happens if clerks, actors, business 
men, doctors, or men in any other profession marry OD “n insuffi- 
cient income? Is there a public appeal to the compassionate for 
Money on their behalf? Do colonels stand up and tell us that | 

hey know majors.who would be pleased with parcels of eoni $ 


y : 16d 
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hand clothing? We know that they do not. And we know ¢ l ae 
the good sense and right feeling of the community strongly on | gat 
demns the man who marries and brings children into the Work | A 
without being able to provide for their present, and insure the whe 
future welfare. In no classes except those of the entirely unea | eve 
cated, and of the clergy, does reckless improvidence fail to evoke | slig 
censure from a man’s social equals. We all admit how tragici l cou 
is that the march of civilisation should prevent early marriage, not 
But so it is, and the conditions that press hard on the clergyma | occ} 
press equally hard on the lawyer, the soldier, the diplomat—ay the 
hardest, perhaps, on the country doctor, who most of all these me Na 
needs a home. Only in one profession is there a distinct feeling > 
that others should be responsible for supporting the off spring atk | aa 
particular class. Why? | aa 
The answer of most clergymen would, I suppose, be that they | ak 
work very hard for the common good. It is true that a smil! the 
proportion do probably work harder than any other individuals of | AG 
the nation, and for no advantage but a bare living wage. All life 
honour to them! They have their reward in the utter devotion | MOL 
of their parishioners. But it is a curious fact that these men ae of 


i 
nearly invariably celibate, and do not ask the congregation to l but 


support their families. The average clergyman works no harder | stre 
than other men—and very much less hard than the doctor. Thee has 
are many, especially country clergymen, or clergymen in fashio | alon 
able watering-places, who have a very easy time indeed. Thet]. kno 
are often the people who have such large families that they find pari 
it difficult to make both ends meet. ed 
We hear a great deal about the indifference of the laity to tt) not 
Church. It is perfectly true. A large proportion of the laity, 0 ee 
though they regard the Church as a venerable institution, ne) Mur 
think of it as an important factor in their lives. Most men are! r F 
little distressed if their son wishes to be a clergyman. And! ! i T 
would be as unfair as it would be untrue to say that it is from ay i 
fear of the privations he would have to undergo. Englishm®! ee 
send their sons very nobly and unselfishly into posts of dang’ a T 
hardship—witness the long list of gallant names of those Fi ae 
have lived and died in India. No, what these fathers feel is th door 
the clergyman becomes on the whole a different kind of Me, croy 
from the man they wish their sons tobe. Many people must “a by a 
seen the faithful, if slightly brutal sketch of a certain "| Phy: 
fashionable clergyman given by Mr. Albert Chevalier 2t ia are 
Coliseum during September. One wonders if a caricature ABA that 


established religious teacher of their country would be Bee , But 
by any other nation in the world with such shouts of app? i 
save, perhaps, by Americans. The huge audience was nov 


posed of rough or unmannerly people; it was a represent? 
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W thay 3 
ly at gathering of respectable. citizens from every section of the com- 
5 worl l munity. T remembered as I watched it that a gifted Frenchman, 


re thei | who had lived years in England, once said to me ‘ Why, when- 
; ever an Englishman mentions the word “ parson ”’ is it with a 


we slight nuance i A A We often hate priests in my 
ae country, E do no af apes HME The Coliseum sketch is 
ridges | not an 180 ; ec ore Be 2 very cursory glance at the place 
re ymay l occupied by me inglish clergyman in fiction, on the stage, and in 
he the comic papers, will prove that my French friend’s criticism 
a | was not ill-founded. 

“he meni The reason is not far to seek. The Roman priest, whatever 
feeling | his social position, has given up a great deal for his profession. 


i | 
Ing ofa | He has practically renounced all that which to most men makes 
life worth living. The laity, whatever their religious opinions 


} 

jat they | may be, recognise this, and in fairness pay a certain respect to 
a small | the man who has done what they know they are not capable of. 
uals of | A certain aloofness—a certain loneliness—comes at once into the 
e. All life of the man who has entered the priesthood. He dwells on the 
evotion | mountain peaks, and ordinary humanity in the vale. It is because 
nen are | of this aloofness that he becomes not only the teacher 
tion but the friend of humanity in all its great moments of 
harder stress. He who walks alone with God can help the soul that 

There | has suffered, the soul that has sinned, and the soul that is going 
fashion | alone into the great darkness. The ordinary English clergyman 

Thes . knows by bitter experience how seldom he is sent for by his 


ey find j parishioners when they are in trouble. Many devoted men chafe 
| — under this knowledge ; they long to help, and cannot. They have 


to the not given up enough. For, because of all he has renounced, full 
e lai, measure of recompense is given the priest—the wonderful com- 
i, nevel | munion with his Master, the power to remit sins, the power 
an are sy to confer the Grace of God, the actual God Incarnate called into 


Andi) being by his hands. He stands—solitary indeed—but never ) 
om at} alone, because with him is God Almighty, Very God of Very God. 


jshme] Ishall never forget once hearing a boy priest say his first Mass 
ger al n the church of the small village where he was born. The build- 
se wi? g Was crammed with women in their gay kerchiefs, and 
] is thi! men who had known him a curly-headed urchin at his mother’s 
of mit door. A procession of little girls carrying white lilies led the boy, 
ast hat crowned with green leaves, to the altar. The sermon, préached 


Y a youth but a few years older, a school companion of the neo- 
phyte, was strangely eloquent. He said: ‘ To-day many of you 
ire thinking of what he gives up: Love, children, all the links 

at bind men to each other. And you say “ What a sacrifice!" 

» Sub what does he gain? Is it not enough to be the disciple of Esa 
hrist, to be one ofthose who have power given direct from the 
“ord to raise the fallen, heal the bruised soul, and give the very 
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a | 
Body of God to those who ask? What have any of you got th 4 
: Fan E A at 
compares with these things? My brethren, there was once i 
man who found a pearl of great price. You know how he al | 
all for that pearl. Behold one more who has found it.’ 

Then the other—white as death—began to say Mass. Ang i 
suddenly at the consecration his faltering voice grew firm, an i 
as he turned with the Host, a radiance not of this world came Í 
into his face. It was no boy who dismissed us with the greni | 
words ‘Ite, Missa est.’ It was one who came down from th | 
mountain top with the glory still upon his hair. l 

‘Ah!’ will say any Roman Catholics who read this paper, 
‘you plainly admit that we have the real thing, and that yow 
so-called ‘‘ Anglican Church ” is but a poor maimed copy of the 
Roman.’ This I emphatically deny. I believe as strongly as] | 
am capable of believing anything, that our Anglican Church has | 
as historic a continuity and is as truly a branch of the one and 
only Catholic Church as either of her great sisters. That we have | 
sinned deeply, have for centuries rejected our high tradition, hare | 
bartered our birthright for a mess of pottage, I admit, as doal í 
fair-minded Churchmen, in dust and ashes. But that our Church 
regrets her faults is also true, and this penitence is a greater sign | 
of Divine Guidance than arrogance would be. If anything couli 
increase the love and loyalty and faith in our Church which we ; 

already possess, it is the humble confession that Churches are, 
after all, but fallible, and only in their realisation that God alone | 
is infallible can we ever hope to attain to some approximate imag i 
of what the perfected Church will be. i 
But to return to the subject in hand. There are signs in thei 
air that in England the need for priests, as opposed to clergyme | 
is more general than is popularly supposed. I think the Churi 
has come to the parting of the ways. The parson of the endo 
the eighteenth century, specimens of whom survived down to oll 
own day—who hunted and shot, and was a pleasant man of the 
world and a first-rate whist player—is extinct. He was possi 
a delightful person, but he was no more a priest than jg tH 
Prime Minister. His successor, whom Trollope has portraj® 
for us amongst his many types—the mild, inoffensive, So: 
grotesque clergyman we all know—is also passing. We are m 
ginning to take our priest seriously. The Oxford Movements in 
so long only the leaven of the small minority, is þeginn: Al 
work in the mass of the Church. And the demand for spie 
leaders and teachers is upon us. Tt is being met, and very no a 
by the few. The enormous strain put upon them, thei 
personal influence, tell their own tale. Are the bulk ar | 
English clergy going to answer the call, or are they not he) 
in their hands to prevent ‘the indifference of the lait 


| 
| 


~ 
Ss 
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no l Church.’ Below the apparent indifference there is a very 
i l i hunger for help. ss : í 

| I remember a tragic case of the inadequacy of the ‘ clergy: 

man’ in a Midland village where I once lived. An old labourer, 

Ang l dying in tortures from cancer of the tongue, and in great depres- 

1, and | sion of soul, was advised by a well-meaning lady to send for his 
Came | parish priest. I asked next time I went to see him whether the 
great | clergyman had helped him. With a whimsical, sad little smile, 
m the | he replied, ‘ Well, ma’am, he talked to me about his son in India.’ 

| Several Anglicans, seeing the trouble he was in, told him to ask 
paper, | Father ———, the Roman priest of the place, to visit him. I 
t your Y was struck at our next interview by the utter peace of that old 
of the | man’s face. He was received into the Roman Church 
yal | directly, and died blessing the illness that had helped him to find 
ch has | reality. That man could have found equal help and comfort in 
ne and | our Church had the village possessed a ‘priest’ and not a 
e have | ‘clergyman.’ Is it possible to convince the rank and file of the 
1, have | English Church of our requirements, or is the seed so nobly 
do all | sown by Keble and Newman and Pusey, and now only bearing 
Shureh fruit after long years, to be garnered on the one hand by the 
er sigh | Roman Church, and on the other by ‘ Christian Science ’ teachers, 
y could © and the many other vague associations who believe in a more or 
ich we less inspired carpenter? If the demand is to be met, it must be 
es ale, | by the realisation, once and for all, that the man who wishes to 
| alone | become a priest should Become one indeed, should recognise that 
image | if he is to do all that the priest claims to do he cannot be as 

| other men, bound by the ties of home and kindred, and wife and 
in te child. He must obey the solemn command of his Master : ‘So 
yymed likewise whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
‘burch hath, he cannot be my disciple. Salt is good, but if the salt have 
en dl- lost his savour, wherewithal shall it be seasoned.’—Luke xiv. 26. 
to oll | The enemies of celibacy would, I suppose, bring forward three 
of the cardinal objections to prove their point. f : 
yossibl The first of these would be that grave scandals will arise 
jg the a the clergy not be allowed to marry. I do not believe it. 
„trayel ; 18 an insult to our clergy to say that they are only re. 
slight! ee ey, are married. Both the Roman and the ae tae 
are be X urch in this country are singularly free from seanda g ! ee 
ont, {0 z bad cases now and then, in both branches. ns p S 
ning © es about them amongst our people, beco eae vere im 
inital ie 1s less severe, but to the credit of both or Be a BPE o 
, poblfi ig eaey few such instances, and the A AEE aca 

go f a a oi ohini ee not ae ugly laps 

, ze know from the daily papers. J 
a ie ) 5 a <e Second argument ane ie celibacy of the E = ee | 
to difficult one to mect. ‘Marriage makes them so much mote | 
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capable of understanding human needs.’ Does it? Do peop 
ever prefer a married doctor, or a married lawyer, or a matia nat 
5 1 


i 
4 


tutor, because they think that the fact of his having a wife i i Co 
make him understand their needs better? ‘Then why prefer, lin 
married clergyman? And do not any of us who know priests Si 
both Churches know how much more frequently one meets huma | 4 
‘Roman’ priests than human , Anglican ’ clergy? And ate | a 
not the human types one does meet in our communion alma i bri 
invariably unmarried men ? ; | pos 
The third objection is that the wife and family of the clergy. | thi 
man do such good work in the parish. That there ae | ay. 
many splendid women who are wives of clergymen a. net 
daughters of clergymen, I do not for an instant deny. But tha) ack 
there are many wives and daughters of clergymen who are; | eal 
byword in their parishes for silliness and scandalmongering i | car 
also true. Mrs. Proudie is not yet dead. And where they ar fac 
not as bad as that, how little they matter in many cases, either l say 
way! The fine women in the community, be they wives d He 
clergymen or simple lay folk, will always be a help or comfort in mu 
the parish. As for the others, it would be a relief to their imme | E 
diate surroundings if they were eliminated, and so ceased to bring it's 
the Church into contempt. I would quote, in this connexion, two | per 
letters that appeared in the Church Times of the 10th of Februay l pe 
1911. | iE 
One, signed ‘A Vicarage Lady,’ complains bitterly that w a 
laity wish the wives of the clergy to be ‘dowdy.’ One smiles at a 
the hopeless incongruity of the wife of a priest setting up a 
leader of fashion. It would be funny if it were not tragic. We 
The second letter, from a layman, signed ‘ Cherchez # mn 
femme,’ states : | an 
It is also my misfortune, and that of a vast number of country churchmé wi 
to know from personal experience what an exceedingly bad influence Care not 
exercised by ‘the Vicarage Lady’—an assertion which many laym® Sa 
bear out. I.use the term in the vulgar tongue. I am quite alive i 4 for 
fact that the wife of a country parson occupies a position of great diffi ne} 
But it is not made easier by the deplorable want of judgment ues age 
displayed by these good men in the choice of wives. the 
Both letters speak for themselves. sas at 
We come now to a graver aspect of the matter. _ oO om 
person can have any objections to a Protestant ministe ‘te let 
whatever denomination, marrying. He does not believe al F 
Sacraments—that is, he does not believe in any supama p t the 
power as residing in the Sacraments. He does not believe avis ” ky 


Apostolic Succession. He is at best a moral and ethical e ; che 
to his flock. The Anglican Church, on the other hand, P aoul i 
the Real Presence, the necessity for Confession, the mua 
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People nature of Baptism. Let us take only one of these Sacraments— 


Narri Confession. For Confession to be possible there must be a clear 
ife wily line of demarcation between confessor and confessed. Every 
refer 4 | man or woman of the world would pronounce it a dangerous and a 
iestsi false position for, let us say, a young and attractive woman to 
huma | discuss the inmost secrets of her soul with a man, unless there 
nd an were between them some absolute gulf which could not be 
almos bridged. It is nauseous to think of a girl relating her sins to a 
| possible husband. Yet, without the safeguard of celibacy these 
clergy. | things must occur. And because, as the conscience of the country 
ro ani awakens (which, thank God, it is doing every day), the inherent 
nant. need of Confession to most, if not all, human souls becomes an 
ut that. acknowledged fact, so the need of the priest not trammelled by 
) are a earthly ties will become more apparent. I do not say that a man 
sring i | cannot be an excellent person, a true friend and a public bene- 
hey ar factor, as a married clergyman—there are many such. I only 
, either say that he can never be a priest, in the fullest sense of the word. 
vives ol | He will never have that hold over his flock or that direct com- 
nfort in | munication with God which a priest has. 
‘imme | ‘But,’ says the average Englishman, ‘I don’t want a priest, 
so bring | it’s just what I dislike. I want a clergyman—a cut above me 
on, tw perhaps in morals, but a nice jolly fellow who preaches interest- 
ebru ing sermons about the topics of the day, and gives plenty of 


| ripping hymns and music in the service, and has beautiful flowers 
hat the i on the altar.’ By all means, my friend—but don’t talk about 


Fradi | ‘belonging to the Catholic Church.’ There are plenty of other 
miles a | ; l P 
up asa nice bodies to belong to that fulfil all your conditions. 
He i There is no reason why there should not be an order of lay 
ne Pa | married ‘ ministers ’ who read Matins, help in the village cricket 


matches, go to parties, organise private theatricals and bazaars, 
and give out soup tickets. It is an excellent opening for people 
urchmeh | with a taste for philanthropy and organisation. But they should 


i 
b 


co cani | not be allowed to celebrate the. Sacraments. It is cheapening the 
ep ; Sacraments to allow anyone to administer them save those who— 
Tifo ; for so great a privilege—have renounced all. And the nation will 


never be won back to believe in the Sacraments till the Church 
again shows, by the reverence with which it handles them, that 
the Sacraments exist. a 

‘But,’ say my horrified readers, ‘ we are a Christian country | 
—we all accept the Sacraments.’ We are not a Christian : 
country. To the great majority of us the Sacraments are a dead bii 
letter. If ever a country needed conversion it is England at this | 
Moment. And for the great fact of conversion to become true, 
. the established order of things has to be swept away- ‘ Was fällt, 

das soll man auch: niederreissen.’ 
Another class of readers will exclaim : 


t usual) 


‘< Why hope to put flesh 
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and blood on the dead bones of the English Church? y 
join the Roman Communion?’ Firstly, because I woulg 
more insistently, that I believe that the Anglican branch of tf | 
Catholic Church is as living and as important as the Roman, 

Orthodox ones. That, in spite of its many faults and failing 
its centuries of perversity and disobedience and cowardice a 
is now trying to purge itself from its age-long faults. Because) 
is animated by a greater spirit of Charity, a wider comprehensi 
of the teaching of its Founder, a more intense reverence for the 
practice of the Early Church, and because it has refused to admi 
those innovations which Rome has not only admitted, but mak | 
part of the dogma necessary for salvation. Finally, because}. 
see by results that the Anglican Church makes for righteousne. 
in a way that neither the Eastern nor the Roman Churches d 
Anyone who has lived in either Orthodox or Roman countries mu | 
allow that these two great Churches have in practice, if not in| 
precept, lost sight, as it were, of the wood for the trees. In th) 


i 
bY ty) 


Tepe 


close observance of the letter they have confused the ee 


facts of which the letter is a mere helpful symbol. 


What is more, I believe that, in the end, reunion will comet 


Christendom through us; that if only we hold fast to the faith, 
that is in us, in God’s good time the wounds will heal, and we) 
shall be one. | 


But where divisions exist, because one branch of the Chud 
is manifestly in the wrong, it is for that branch to make the fisi 
effort, and acknowledge the error. And this question of th 
marriage of the clergy is fundamentally an error, made by ve 
numbers of people in perfectly good faith, but nevertheless al 
error. No one who has studied the history of the Reformation! 
England can have failed to realise how the marriage of the cleg 
slowly crept in, fostered by men who wished to kill the spiritui 
life of the Church, and make of it an instrument for the use" 
the State. It was deliberately encouraged by those who haley 
the power of the priest, and knew that the surest way to under 
mine it was to weaken the priest’s hold on the laity by making "a 
standard a lower one. No one, I say, who has studied me 
things with an open mind can deny that the loosening of the wa 
celibacy went sorely against the grain of all that was bestia 
noblest in the Church. Eyen Elizabeth, who caiinot be Saim 
have been biassed towards Romanism, spoke her mind 0? ‘a 
subject, somewhat crudely, perhaps, but with no uncertain m i 

Many of the clergy, and of the laity too, will say 4 
great sacrifice, too great for us to make.’ Of course n ‘dl 
tremendous. sacrifice, and.one which should never be requ if i 
the very young. No man should be ordained before be is Di | 
five. By that time he knows if he is fit for the priesthood f 
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even then, let him wait till thirty before he takes the final Orders 
Let the Church contain a body of trained men who help with the 
philanthropic and social work. ‘There is an endless amount to fe 
done entirely apart from what, for want of a better term, I may 
call consecrated service. And for the former the training re- 
quired should be thorough, and the salaries adequate. But do not 
let us any longer confuse such workers, much as we should respect 
and venerate them, with priests. That has been done for too 
long. Men’s souls are crying out for salvation. They are seck- 
ing real shepherds. 


ANNABEL JACKSON. 
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i Hil 
RURAL DEPOPULATION IN ENGLANp 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTUŲ 


Sasa: 
[=a] 
o 5 


Í mo 
l cha 
Tus increased importance attached to all problems connected With Car 


the grouping and distribution of population gives an added intere fev 
to the Census Returns of the past. year. These returns point tone 


| or 
tendencies in urban grouping of great significance, but even mor wo. 
noteworthy is their witness to the arrest in England of the runi | bin 
exodus, the rapid progress of which had been strikingly demon | the 
strated by the returns of the five preceding decades. It is eas), in 

no doubt, to over-estimate the importance of the slight increas | 
“now recorded in the majority of rural districts. The increase i | me 
irregular, and very small compared with that of the towns. The cat 
proportion of the urban to the total population is even higher than Bee 
before (78 per cent.). The depopulation, too, of the county i paa 
parishes had already gone so far that in the nature of things’ aa 
considerable slackening of the process was inevitable. At tht) dis 
same time there are distinct indications that the rural problemi aff 
has entered on a new phase, and the present scems a suitable an 
time for a short retrospect of some of its chief features, which Ae 
may help us to estimate how far the causes of the exodus hit on 
really been removed. gat 
That these causes should have been widely misunderstood, cot 
at any rate very imperfectly appreciated, is not surprising: a ind 
more than half a century the urban population has preponderalt ' fro 
over the rural to such an extent that the industrial questions’ cis 
the towns have tended to monopolise the attention of the ae Mee 
o majority of men and women interested in social problems. The the 
have visited the country only for health or pleasure, and to ant mat 
from problems altogether. They have considered rural Englar Pe wh 
a field for physical or aesthetic enjoyment, not for economy A cor 
social study. To the aesthetic sense uncultivated heathlan i a 
: more gratifying than arable, and the distant view of an ancl! | a 
half-timbered cottage, however insanitary, is almost inva 2 
_ more satisfying than that of a modern six-roomed house 0 ae e = 
i brick. Those parts of the country where the position oe 5 : 
peasantry is, from the economic point of view, most inter fo 


$i and suggestive are the parts which the average visitor iron 
= town seldom sees. The rural El Dorado of the jaded towns 
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not the flat Fenland of South Lincolnshire, with its landscape 
largely composed of market-garden produce, where almost every 
available acre 1s cultivated, but rather a region like the Surrey 
Hills, where agriculture proper takes a subordinate place, and 
where such parts as have not been left in their natural state of 
heath and forest have been laid out in parks and golf courses. 

Then, too, the revolution in the rural districts has been, even 
more than is the case with most revolutions of an economic 
character, gradual and silent. The passage of events in agricul- 
tural England has been singularly undramatic. There have been 
few incidents likely to arrest public attention, such as the strikes 
or lockouts of the towns. Scattered, and often ignorant, the 
workers in the country fields have lacked the opportunity of com- 
bination which has been the great weapon of the artisan. Of this 
the almost complete failure of the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions 
in the ’seventies and ‘eighties is a striking illustration. 

In its earlier phases, moreover, the rural exodus was by no 
means regarded with disfavour by those who had studied its 
causes. Migration to the towns or emigration to other lands 
seemed the easiest solution of the economic problems of the 
peasant, and when it first began, was taken to indicate a welcome 
increase in the mobility of labour. But this solution proved so 
fatally facile that the old remedy presently became the chief 
disease, and, as economists began to realise, a disease which 
affected the towns hardly less than the rural districts. When the 
industrial expansion of this country began to receive its first 
serious checks, when such urban problems as those of casual labour 
and overcrowding in the slums began to be systematically investi- 
gated, the continued influx of unskilled agricultural labourers 
could no longer be defended on the old grounds. It could still 
indeed be maintained that the recruiting of the town population 
from the country was highly desirable. But this indicates pre- 
cisely the most serious aspect of the problem as it presents itself 
to-day. From the very beginnings of urban life the vitality of 
the town populations has been chiefly replenished by the stream of 
rural immigrants. For the first time in history, the reservoir from = 
Which this stream is supplied has been, relatively at least, almost = 
completely drained. In the future the vitality of the towns must 
depend mainly on other factors, and partly no doubt on a centri- 
fugal movement which will allow a larger number of urban workers 
to live in districts that, while becoming sub-urban, will reta 
certain rural characteristics. Such districts, however, must 
regarded as withdrawn from the area of Rural England, in 
accepted ‘neaining of the term. There must remain, at any 
or several generations to come, many districts 10 the South 

astern, and Midland counties relatively unaffected by the 
Movement from the towns, districts in which the density 
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composition of the population will continue to be determin 
mainly by the economic and social conditions of agricultural jf 
Tt is to these districts that the conclusions as to the present positi : 
of the rural problem, which I have ventured to draw at the end a 
this article, are intended to apply. 

The modern aspects cannot, I think, be rightly understog 
unless they are considered in relation to the historical developmen, 
of the problem. So regarded, it presents two crucial question; 


First, why did rural depopulation begin in the middle decadeg a] 
| 
| 


4 
4 
i 


TER 


2 p 
e n SS 
i 
iY) 
Agricultural Character of District | = 
bt 


the nineteenth century? Secondly, what is the explanation an 
significance of the remarkable variation in the rate and distributio 
of the decline—a variation so great that while in some rural regis | 
tration districts the population in 1901 was little more than one. 
half that of 1851, in others, equally removed from urban q 
industrial influence, the number of inhabitants remained almog | 
stationary, and in some actually increased ? | 
The appended tables show the movement of population in | = 

i 

(3 


rural registration areas, selected for reasons which will be stated 
later in the article. The first set of figures gives the actual popu: 
lation of the respective districts in 1801 and in each census year 
from 1851 to 1911 inclusive, the second the percentage change for | 
the first half of the nineteenth century and for each subsequent i 
decennial period. 


li 


Way RURAL DEPOPULATION BEGAN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY | 
The first point illustrated by these tables, and one which 
deserves emphasis, is the notable increase of population between 
1601 and 1851. In this respect the tables are very typical. Even | 
in the districts which have been most affected by the rural exodus | 
the decrease during the second half of the century was bardy 
equal to the increase during the first, so that in the great majorit) 
of rural areas the population in 1901 was greater than jn 180) 
The remarkable ‘ curve ’ shown, for example, in the Kimbolt? 
table is representative of a very large number of districts. The 
suggestion naturally presents itself that the great upward t% 
between 1801 and 1851 may have a very intimate connection w 
the great downward trend between 1851 and 1901. Obwomw 
the middle decades of the century mark an important cis 
The answer, in fact, to the first of the two central questions sta p 
above is to be found in the understanding of the causes whic P 
duced this crisis. These causes broadly fall into two distin 
groups : those originating in the Agrarian Revolution of the eb 7 
centh and carly nineteenth centuries and accentuated by the 
law policy in vogue before 1834, and those arising from the gi 
position of English agriculture in the period subseque” 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
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A brief résumé of the profound changes produced by i 
Agrarian Revolution is necessary 1m order to make its bearin n conti 
the problem of rural depopulation alate Its influence iy will 
à ; tatt ame time it has ver agric 
certainly immense, but at the sar y frequent : ue 


been misunderstood and misrepresented. | Ds 
The Agrarian Revolution had three leading aspects, Tj, wri 

introduction of great technical improvements in Agriculture wy | ing | 

the first. The systematic use of root-crops and the adoption o | 


the four-course rotation, called the Norfolk course after the count | coun 
where the new agriculture had its birth, made immense progres | fami 
possible. The increased supply of winter food greatly enhance » rf 
the value of stock. By dispensing with the necessity of allo, | the. 
and by maintaining the properties of the soil, the new methods | Agra 
vastly increased the output of areas already in agricultural occupp. | mov 
tion; and, lastly, by the use of a special rotation adapted to tah freel 
soils, they enabled sandy districts, hitherto little more than | of ci 
warrens, to be brought into profitable cultivation. ' masi 
The second and closely related aspect of the Agrarian Revolu clost 

tion wasthe enclosure movement, which, although it had long been they 
in progress, was now stimulated into much greater activity. With more 

very few exceptions the great agricultural economists and experts they 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries regardel | 80 €) 
enclosure as the necessary condition of the adoption of the new j the | 
improvements. Where enclosure involved the substitution of | aN 
consolidated holdings for the old open-field system of husbandry, | i ; 

it implied the removal of several defects. It prevented the waste | aa 

of valuable land, caused by one-third of the area usually lymp a i 

fallow and by the existence of the balks which separated the swp i The 

of the individual holdings. It prevented the waste of time entailed 1 the 

by these strips being scattered over the common field. It remove X 

the inelasticity which made it almost impossible for the tradition adve 
system to be adapted to particular varieties of soils, although it ws was 

now increasingly recognised that ‘different soils required di aa Who 
treatment. The consolidation of a man’s holding meant that inde 

could introduce new methods of tillage and improve his breeds © com 

stock in ways which had been impossible under the old syste” and 
Where enclosure involved ‘the ‘ approvement ’ of the wastes K Wast 

! commons, as distinct from the common-fields, it implied 0” usag 
| whole a real and substantial addition to the food-producing a} enc 
f of the country. The importance of this last fact is realised va unde 
we remember that the rapid rise of industrial centres, 224 f fo j othe 
1793 the exigencies of the Great War, were creating a demani of Re: 
both corn and meat hitherto unparalleled —a demand which bad as) thes 
4 5 : : a, oP fore 
i be satisfied almost entirely by home-production. Indeed, and 


I 
i and in some cases regrettable as the progress of enclosure an 
the breaking up of waste land seems to us to have been, 7 
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contemporary authorities it appeared almost culpably slow. 


William Marshall, for instance, admittedly one of the ablest 
agricultural economists of that time, in a tract on The Appropria- 
tion and Enclosure of Commonable and Intermized Land (1801), 
writes as follows : ` Through the uncertainty and expense attend- 
ing private acts, a great portion of the unstinted common lands 
remain nearly as nature left them, appearing in the present state 
of civilisation and science as filthy blotches on the face of the 
country, especially when seen under the threatening clouds of ’ 
famine which have now repeatedly overspread it.’ 

he marked tendency towards the engrossing of holdings and 
the growth of large farming, which is the third aspect of the 
Agrarian Revolution, was in its turn closely related to the enclosure 
movement. The growth of large farms at the expense of small 
freehold properties and yeoman holdings was due to the same set 
of causes which at the same period were eliminating the small 
master-workman and creating the capitalist manufacturer. En- 
closures facilitated the process in several ways. In the first place 
they made the acquisition of holdings by capitalist farmers far 
more profitable now that they were consolidated than before, when 
they were scattered over the common fields. Secondly, they were 
so expensive that the poorer freeholders were often obliged to sell 
the parcels of land allotted to them. The adoption, too, of the 
new agricultural methods involved not only a considerable initial 
outlay of capital but also a willingness to break with the traditions 
of the past, whereas the smaller yeomen were, as a class, both 
impecunious and conservative. Many of them only held their own 
so long as the French war maintained exceptionally high prices. 
Their solvency depended on the military genius of Napoleon, and 
the peace of 1815 sealed their ruin. 


nee the terms of the General Enclosure Act of 1801. It was. 
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statement is, of course, only a generalisation , subject to many | | 
variations and qualifications ; but it gains in significance aa reach: 
mber that at this very period when the commons wer, a i na 
appearing, the domestic industries carried on in so many e sa 
districts were being destroyed by the advent of machinery. aly nr 

We are now in a position to understand the relationshi | ee 


Ja, 4912 


reme 


val { 

between the Agrarian Revolution and the rural exodus. Tt hae | a 
often been contended that rural depopulation was the price at earn 
for agricultural progress, and the defence of large-scale farming i "i 
made by some of its chief contemporary advocates has seemed -labou 
support this view. Arthur Young, for instance, in his Politia | requi 
Arithmetic, wrote : ‘The soil ought to be applied to that usein reduc 
which it will pay most, without any idea of population. A farma free l 
ought not to be tied down to bad husbandry, whatever may become | paups 
of population.’ Enclosures, in particular, have been regarded as | enabl 
a direct cause of depopulation. The careful investigation, how- | their 
ever, which this contention has received in recent years leaves little | what 
doubt that the balance of evidence is against it. It is true that | the p 

when enclosed land was put for the first time into permanent i empl 

pasture, local depopulation was sometimes the result, but the main ye 


purpose of the enclosures of the late eighteenth and early nine: 
teenth centuries was improved tillage, and at that period, previous | i 
to the introduction of agricultural machines, arable farming ont a 
large commercial scale, and stock-rearing, when associated with | er, 
the extensive cultivation of root-crops, demanded a great deal of | 
labour. In many instances, as, for example, in the classical cast 
of Coke’s Holkham Estate, the new improvements clearly provided | 
employment for a much larger number of labourers than before, 
when the land was badly cultivated or not cultivated at all. ‘The | 
majority of the districts most affected by the changes show ! j c 
large increase of population between 1801 and 1851. labou 
But indirectly the Agrarian Revolution was unquestionabl was 1 
one of the vital factors in the rural exodus of the second halio and a 


the century. It profoundly altered the structure of agrioulturi Strair 


in fa 


society. It greatly reduced the number of independent or se famil 
independent cultivators. It enfeebled, and in some districts almos! not 
eliminated, the class of yeomen and small freeholders, Wh? $ i | abo 
earlier period had been considered the bulwark of rural Eng numl 
à It increased the number of landless labourers, and ma o ment 
money-wage the sole measure of their interest in remaining m 1834 


leaving their native district. : dl 

The ultimate effects of these changes were certainly intensi 
by the vicious poor-law policy in vogue during the forty ye 
so previous to the Act of 1834. The system of supplemen , 


wages out of the rates, which originated in a philanthrop!® iB 
to assist the poor in a period of exceptionally high prices: m 
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sequences on the constitution of rural society. Its 


j n 

i e are so well known that it is only necessary here to 
o dik emphasise three results which very perenne y concern the present 
run] inquiry: (1) The class most adversely affected was precisely that 

which had been hardest hit BY the agrarian revolution—viz. the 
ship yeomen and small farmers. The large farmers not only for the 
t ha i most part escaped 1n] uy, but in many cases dence actual benefit 
pail | from the ‘ Allowance System.’ Under that systern a wages-scale 


| was fixed on the basis of the price of bread and the size of the 
ied is | Jabourer’s family, and when the money-wage fell short of the 
litical | required standard the deficit was made good out of the rates. The 
| reduction of wages and the employment of paupers in preference to 


oA j free labourers were the natural consequences; ‘The aaay of 

come : paupers,’ says the 1834 report, are attached to the sy stem, which 

ledas enables them to dismiss and resume their labours according to 

hon: | their daily want of them; to reduce wages to the minimum of 

s little | what will support an unmarried man, and to throw upon others 
|| 


that d the payment of a part.’ The small farmer and yeoman i who 
Me cmployed little or no labour, gained nothing by the reduction of 


“a i the wages bill, but had, on the other hand, to pay their full share 
es. | of the rates, gradually reaching a colossal figure; they were, 
evious | in fact, actually assisting to pay for the labour of the ee 
one farmer, with whom they were already competing on ee 
i with terms. Thus was the class of small, independent cultivators sti 
leal d further depleted. l wa 
a} cast | (2) Almost equally serious were the consequences for the ge 
ovided | labourer, who suffered not merely from the high rates, but from the 
a „ eduction of wages, and who, indeed, in cases where subsidised 
‘i m labour was present in such quantity that it could meet the whole 
now 5 demand, was unable to find employment at all. 

; (8) While life was becoming increasingly difficult for the free 

aby labourer it was becoming increasingly easy for the pauper. oe 
it of was now secure of maintenance whatever the quality of his work, 
E ral and as a result of the allowance system all motives tending to re- 
i j Strain his early or improvident marriage, Or his rearing a large 
| A family, were removed. There naturally followed from this policy — 
A not only a marked deterioration in the morale and capacity of pig 
ih d. labourers in the pauperised districts, but also an increase 1n their 
ae numbers, which bore no relation to the opportunities for employ- 4 
i ment in agriculture. But the drastic reform of the poor law in i 


1834 f, threw the 


and made 


t 


5 ached a large proportion of the peasantry, whether Pma 
Omen or cottiers, to the soil of a particular locality 


Nco att 
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becoming apparent. Agricultural labour from this time font 1912 
was certain to migrate freely under any economic pressure. ‘| ee 
It was precisely this pressure which the forces affecting . | ed 
gencral position of English agriculture in the middle of the ni as the 
teenth century supplied. As the system of large farming a 
brought into existence by the changes already described, becam tincti 
gradually stereotyped, the demand for labour Ceased to increay | W 
he transitional period, affording additional employment jn ad Taste 
nexion with the bringing of new land into cultivation and wi clude: 
adoption of the new methods of cultivation, was over. Improv. Caml 


ments indeed continued to be made, but after the Repeal oftl shire. 
Com Laws in 1846 and the withdrawal of agricultural proite. tively 


tion, they were mainly in the direction of reducing expenditun, | its ad 
liven before the great crisis of the ’seventies, before America hal) te 
yet begun seriously to threaten our staple forms of production, | ae 
foreign competition was sufficiently severe to limit the furthe A te 
expansion of English agriculture and to compel the utmost) , Roan 
economy of labour. But at this very period the field of industri: aan fe 
employment was being immensely widened. Industries of evey produ 
kind were feeling the benefit of Peelite finance and of the remou! T] 
of duties which, by limiting the introduction of foreign agriclh aini 
tural produce into England, had deprived most European countrie | organ 
of the power of purchasing our manufactures. The ‘hwi of fan 
forties ’ gave place to the ‘ roaring fifties.’ The relative remume®) and t 
tion of agricultural and industrial employment rapidly changed? the o 
The power of the towns to absorb and maintain wage-labowei ties, 
was increased at the very time that several causes had combini | respon 
to limit the number which could be supported in the country: my Engl: 
removal of the surplus implied the beginnings of rural depoptt) of wh 
tion. ‘The census of 1851 showed that it was imminent. M throu, 
census of 1861 recorded the first definite decrease in the majori toy X 
of rural districts. dities 
of the 
Ty AWE = 3 ; E pi In 
HE VARIATION IN THE RATE AND DISTRIBUTION or THE DEC mover 
IN THE POPULATION OF THE RURAL DISTRICTS T te) 
The aspect of the problem indicated by the above headit i ie 
one which deserves considerably more attention than it has a Ba A 
received, for in the direct relationship which can be show? us ai which 
existed between a particular type of agricultural organisatiot y ase 
a particular movement of population we have an important os loys: 
to what is likely to happen in the future. The tables on pee el Centu 
are intended to illustrate this relationship, and frequent i 1> gangs 


ence will be made to them in the course of the following are af Collec 
English agriculture had, of course, never presented & Tag made 
appearance over the whole country, but the Agrarian Revo 


1 
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ermitting the land to be put to the uses for which it was best 


2 SN oa 
gi had led to much greater specialisation than before, so that, 


fitted, 


‘a as the nineteenth woman) progre the leading types of agricul- 
a tural economy became more clearly differentiated, both in dis- 
ca kinctive characteristics and = oN onesie localisation. 

a We have, first ly, the Cones ONIN type, predominant in the 
a | astern plain of England, which, as a geographical region, in- 


cludes the greater part of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 


x 
n Cambridgeshire , Hane ae and the East Riding of York- 
r uf shire. This pee y a -ìts soi ins Ey climate, and rela- 
rote tively high propor ee poa sn Is as a w hole distinguished for 
ditreg 148 adaptability: to arable S, and 1s unsuited for pasture. Tt 
a wii was precisely the region w here large-farming and the reclamation 
3 i of waste land had been most in evidence, and where the class of 
ae small cultivators had been most depleted. Moreover, the region 
ne | as a whole is so far removed from the great urban centres that, 
; ad ` „even if its physical conditions were other than they are, it could 
‘sm! not easily compete with districts like Cheshire in large-scale dairy- 
f a production. f 
caon Thus circumstanced, the counties of the Mastern plain have 
agri maintained in all essentials their original form or type of rural 
unine | organisation, through all the great changes in the general position 
hungi of English agriculture which the development of the New World 
e and the revolution in the means of transporting foodstuffs over 
H. the ocean have produced. Unlike the Midland or Western coun- 


binél ties, they could not easily change their agricultural system in 
mbie response to the new conditions. Consequently no other region in 


Yo F | England was so adversely affected by the great fall in the price 
or el i wheat and barley, which became more and more pronounced 
t. through the third and fourth quarters of the nineteenth century. 


pajorhi it still continued to grow these cereals as its principal commo- 
ve pna indeed at the present time produces about two-thirds 

ìe wheat raised in the British Isles. 
pact na facts we have the key to the particular status and 
a pat of agricultural labour in the Eastern counties. Before 
a Introduction of labour-saving machinery, the demand for 
nding?) Yorkers on the large arable farms in this region was considerably 


id ee pan in predominantly pasture districts like Leicestershire. 

us m sea varied much more with the seasons. The type of production = 

p: Je or a prevailed made labour employed for very limited periods. 

2 n Plo v Particular pieces of work, more economical than labour em- 

ge Ai es y ne year or half-year. Hence in the middle of the — 
fangs vs Was very significantly the region of gang-labour. The 


'e bands of labourers, mostly women, boys. and girls, — 
and organised by a contractor with whom the f 
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be 


al 


1 
w 

a ut from the farmer’s point of view it was a ye | 
ves a for it enabled him to employ labour exactly gt | 
required it. The extensive use made a ee labour of Women gy 
children at this period is very significant of vias conditions mel 
ing where this type of agriculture prevailed. It was pre-eminenp | 
characteristic of the economy of the large arable farm ; and was i l 
a great extent the result of the low wage of the normal adult mk 
Jabourer—a wage insufficient to support his family, now that the 
allowance system was at an end, unless he sold also the labou 
power of his wife and children: The average weekly wage in fh: | 
middle of the nineteenth century was about 9s. in the arbi 
counties of the East, as compared with 10s. in the pasture countig 
of the West, and 11s. 6d. in the Northern counties. Thus va 
the ’fifties and sixties, when the old form of husbandry was ail 
relatively prosperous, the economic position of the labourers it 
the districts where it prevailed was insecure and unsatisfactory | 
Tt was to be still further undermined. The ’seventies brought tt! 
beginning, the early ‘nineties the chmax, of an agricultural el 
pression which threatened the corn-growing districts with ma 
In some localities, as, for instance, in certain parts of Essex, who 
derelict wheatfelds were a byword twenty years ago, the lant 
went almost completely out of cultivation, in others the a 
survived only by making use of the new agricultural machine 
then coming on to the market, dispensing with hand-labour tot 
utmost extent. 
For these reasons the rural exodus from the Bastem i 
Hastern-Midland counties between 1851 and 1901 assumed larg) 
proportions than in counties where a different type of agricul al 
was possible. Of the five English counties whose population í 
which that of the towns situated in them is included) aoa 
decreased between 1851 and 1861, three belonged to the o 
growing Eastern plain—namely, Cambridgeshire, Nor 
Suffolk. Tt is interesting to notice that in this same deca A 
the population of Cambridgeshire decreased by 5 per ceninin 
Durham increased 30 per cent., and that of Glamorgan e 
cent. In the decade 1871-1881 Cambridgeshire agam * 3 w 
decrease of 5 per cent., and Huntingdonshire of no lec 
8.3 per cent. K 
òi the registration districts whose movement of port 
between 1851 and 1901 is shown in the tables, the first two inf 
been selected to illustrate what occurred in the predomi 
corn-growing districts. The Kimbolton table shows * ea af! 
at its maximum in a poor arable district. The popu“ mot 


| 


group of thirteen parishes in West Huntingdonshire, a gi 


e ek e 


situated on heavy clay land, actually decreases from ‘us y 
to 5991 in 1901. ‘The Bungay figures, on the other hand: "i 
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the rate and amount of decline in the richer and better-placed corn 
districts- The fourteen parishes included in this sub-district are 
situated in the arable belt of “High Suffolk,’ and in the same 
period of forty years show a percentage decrease of 15.6 per cent., 
as compared with 35.9 per cent. in the Kimbolton group. Finally, 
the revival of agriculture in East Anglia and the Eastern’ 
Midlands during the last few years is reflected in the slight but 
distinct increase in both districts during the decade 1901-1911. 

The arable Eastern plain of England which we have just been 
considering is approximately delimited on the west by the well- 
marked series of limestone ridges and clay uplands, which extend 
from the Cotswolds in the South through the Northamptonshire 
Heights into the rolling hills of Leicestershire. The large region 
lying between this series of uplands and the Welsh border is now 
as distinctively pastoral as the Eastern belt is arable.. Tt is best, 
perhaps, to describe it as the Midland pasture belt, but it may be 
taken to include also the counties of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Hampshire south of the Thames, since the Chalk Downs, which 
occupy the greater part of their surface, present conditions for 
agriculture rather similar to those of the limestone uplands north 
of the river. This Midland region can be again divided into two 
great sections : (a) The upland pastures of the centre, as illustrated 
particularly by Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, where stock- 
rearing is predominant; (b) The lower-lying grass plains and 
vales of the West, where dairy-farming and in some districts fruit- 
culture are the chief agricultural characteristics; of this type 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Somersetshire afford good 
examples. 

Tt is in this Midland region that the conversion of arable to 
pasture land has occurred on the greatest scale, as can be seen by 
4 comparison of the maps published by the Board of Agriculture 
showing the distribution of cereals, of permanent pasture, animals, 
&e., in 1875 and 1895 respectively. Over a large part of the 
Central uplands the conversion began earlier, as a direct result of 
the Agrarian Revolution, for owing to the character of the soil the 
ae was so markedly adapted to pasture that the changa UER 
Ee a desirable one, even when corn prices were high.* The 
ce tural districts of the West of England continued to oo 
casa ee In considerable quantities, until the changes of oo 
eas alf of the century made a transition necessanyy a 

Ta e whole can be considered as one of co F Ao 
adapt mye toni to change the type of its agriculture and to 

This a e new conditions. Pee 

daptation, although naturally it showed many variat 


an $ Marshall, w 
Open arable CO 
Vor 


riting in 1786, notes that: “ Leicestershire, not long ago Waal 
e country : now it is a continued sheet of greensward.” a 
5 LXXT—No, 419 aig 
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tended to assume one of two well-marked forms : (a) The q i ae 
ment of large-scale stock-farming, entailing a great inerea A | exter 
area under permanent pasture. This was the normal as the | show 
over the greater part of the central uplands, and was nen more 
followed in most cases by a considerable decrease in the ns agric 
labour required. The third table, showing the movement of ig | 
lation in the united sub-districts of Barrowden and Great Tan | Ji 
(Rutland and Leicestershire), is intended to illustrate the ota the ¢ 
of the rural exodus from parishes in the pasture zone; (b) a of so} 
development of intensive fruit culture and market-garden rca to th 
tion in districts where the physical and economic condition 4 
favoured this type of agriculture. In the Vale of Hivesiaitl CENI: 
we have a classical example of this type, and one which i ce 
admirably illustrates its effects upon the stability of rural labour, | aa 
for as it is situated at a considerable distance from the area | s 5 
cities, the composition of its population is not complicatel i ‘ 
by the intrusion of a suburban or residential clement, as is th | i . 
case with perhaps the majority of districts where this type a | TEN 
peda a e Ml toon 
vale date from a time previous to tk ; a ‘i s Lae x ‘j es 
FMR however a X s to Ine agricultural depression tion t 
` Ve, , been immensely extended during the perial | consi 
os Cee and present three features of special importance to the | bolde: 
a a ae 
Holland, Belgium, and ees ae a ogy to ee i | ae 
y one which in the Vale of Evesham, and in other districts of the} meral 
ae Oe is associated with a relatively minute division "| Pee 
a alae ae Aad of independent producers. — (3) | ak 
Alem a x e ly continuous increase of population, espe ‘ ae 
S T ast three decades. The contrast, indee A 4 ites 
altogether ennai One cape pestis con (B 
villages which ae a 1851 the population of the t us ae 
eee ae me e Evesham sub-district was ae A widel 
: Simbolton group. The census of 1911 s% Nees 
it to be now more than twice as great A oe 
i The Evesham Case, although exceptional, is by n° meal ae 
unique. Parallel instances of rural areas with a similar type ae le 
| agricultural organisation and a simil aali nt 0. a poe 
| lation, contrasting with th Em ai mor pa outs | conse 
the specially favoured val : Daas ae He A ab 0" eae 
siderable distances from “ih Une UEC i> cea th been 
examples are the Biggle i Soa oma a : an the w 
Wisbeach district of Cambrid : eee g Tao dH ie 
| trend of agricultural legion ee ea ah pow rv fae 
only resembles Holland in its physical wayne ROT put to 2 oe 
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extent in its agricultural practice also. ‘The last table on page 177 
shows that the population of the Spalding registration district has 
more than recovered the loss sustained during the height of the 
agricultural depression, and is now greater than it was in 1851. 

Jt may be permissible to conclude this historical retrospect of 
the causes and extent of the rural exodus with a brief summary 
of some of the elements in the present position viewed in relation 
to the past. 

(A) It is clear that some at any rate of the purely economic 
causes which produced rural depopulation in the first in- 
stance are to a large extent played out. The surplus 
agricultural labour which, for reasons that I have tried 
to make clear, existed in many of the country districts in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, has disappeared and has 
been replaced in many instances by a positive deficiency of suit- 
able workers. During the last twenty years the complaint of the 
farmers that the younger men of good physique and character 
leave the villages, even when high wages are offered to them, has 
been general. There is strong evidence not only for the conten- 
tion that the ‘real’ wages of agricultural labourers have risen very 
considerably since the exodus was at its height, but also for the 
bolder proposition that the average rural worker is to-day fully 
as well-off as the moderately skilled town artisan. The belief that 
town employments are almost invariably more remunerative than 
country employments has outlived the fact. Instances are innu- 
merable of young men migrating to the towns attracted by the 
Prospect of a higher money-wage, only to find that their ‘real’ 
Wages are less than they could have obtained in the rural districts 
from which they came. This confusion between nominal and 

teal’ wages has probably been a distinctly important factor in the 
later phases of the exodus. 
a a The present position of English agriculture and the trend 
fide pcre seem to indicate the approach of a new régime, 
es ifferent from that of the days before the competition of 
ae orld countries, like the United States and the Argentine, 
chall newly developed countries of the Old World, like Russia, 
enged the staple productions of our farms. An agricultural 
has been in progress for forty years, and its ultimate 
sequences on rural labour be no less far-reaching than 
se entailed b 3 ar a ; This transition has 
een undo n y the Agrarian Revolution. is tra ae 
ienien sehen aered ne ee a 
olland, an ae absent in smaller Ler a : oe ž 
competition b ee which were similarly a a G ee, 
Toa ae were able to adapt their agricultural system 
itions far more quickly. Yet there can be little 
N2 
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doubt that many parts of rural lngland are tending to develop a 1912 
the lines indicated by these countries. Tn other words, the ty life, ¢ 
of agricultural organisation already exhibited by the Evesham an been 
Wisbeach districts is becoming far commoner: Physical ag vd ee 
as economic circumstances will no doubt senii and control it | other 
expansion, but it seems certain to become a frequent, if not the | the fi 
dominant, type. Tf this 1s so, the prospects of a more numery | numb 
and contented peasantry are brighter than is often supposed, fp | aia 
both Continental experience and our own English examples of j conse 
prove it to be the best guarantee for rural stability. It is note. up to | 
worthy, too, that even in districts where the older type of farming | this r€ 
is still in the ascendancy, there is a marked tendency towards q| perma 
increase in the number of agricultural holdings. The late | tion i 
General Report of the Board of Agriculture (Agricultunl | very f 
Statistics, 1910) contains the following significant summary; who ri 
‘The reduction in the number of the larger farms, i.e. those ove | ciate € 
300 acres, which has been generally apparent in recent years wa | self-de 
again evident in 1910. Within the last twenty-five years no les Í eae) 
than 1795 of such holdings have disappeared. . . . The larg, or, 
farm of several hundred acres, which was at one time regarde r pne 
as furnishing the most characteristic example of British Agnictt | ale 
ture, appears to be gradually losing its position, and at the preset i dis ne 
time little more than 3 per cent. of the agricultural holdings) ona as 
Great Britain can beso described... - The change is, no dobti two of 
mainly attributable to sub-division.’ Apart from the increase Í tially. 
the number of small farms and small holdings, the continuati non-pr 
growth of the allotment system is also remarkable. The combin T eulf b 
influence of these changes is undoubtedly in the direction of atig ideal, 
_ereasing the number of those rural workers whose connexion is life of 
the land is not solely dependent on the money-wage, a result wel = becam 

is almost the exact opposite of that produced by the Agra) the fa 
Revolution. ak the toy 
(C) Throughout this article I have treated rural depoptlt = npa 
=a a phenomenon mainly attributable to economic causes; an i In 
believe that a careful study of the remarkable variations mab the lac 
the rate and the regional distribution of the decline conf” y T aw 

_ view that these haye been distinctly more important ae pen 
causes. ‘The statistics of the rural exodus certainly do not j nof 

the opinion, frequently expressed, that the specious 5004 zi ae 


tion of the town for the countryman has been chiefly resp” ie 
for it. At the same time, it is certain that the attraction i 


lan, ; 
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) O j: i haps. dis a ; i 
Jk life, or, more properly perhaps, discontent with village life, has 
ai been a contributory cause of increasing importance, especially 
wall t since the Education Acts. Are we, therefore, to anticipate that, 


ey other things being equal, the increase of educational facilities in 
a the future will be followed by a corresponding decrease in the 
“i number of rural workers? Not unless we are prepared to main- 
tajn the difficult proposition that education has the inevitable 


sio : : 
4 consequence of making men prefer the town to the country. If 


Of it | 5 ; 

P up to the present time compulsory education has tended to produce 

ning | this result, it is, I believe, for reasons which are not likely to be 
d| 


ls an | permanent. Of these the most material are probably that educa- 
| tion in the rural districts, with some splendid exceptions, is still 


al very far from being properly adapted to the environment of those 
ary: | who receive it, and consequently has not qualified them to appre- 
one ciate or take full advantage of the opportunities for happiness and 
wie self-development which life in the country offers in such full 
aes measure ; and secondly that it has opened the eyes of the younger 
‘nal generation to the fact that the social organisation of country 
sah ! villages is often deplorably defective. For this the earlier economic 
rica | changes, analysed at the beginning of this article, are no doubt 
sett | partly responsible. They had the effect of replacing a society 
8 | distinguished for its variety, composed of tenant farmers, large 
alt and small yeomen, small holders and labourers with an acre or 
ased | two of land, each class grading into the next, by a society essen- 
nots tially rigid, in which the distinction between the propertied and 
inl nen-propertied classes was usually very sharply defined, the social 
of it| E between them very deep. The older system was far from 
wil h but it had valuable connecting links which made the social 
whith us of the villages relatively a good deal more interesting than it 
nati) TR Partly, too, the dulness of the villages is due to 
E N a ne that so little has been done in them, as compared with 

atal oe owns, to develop systematically a corporate life in which all 
iil Í Ee, 

D bab ie E ae towns the growing bands of social workers complain of 

meN Asa ue s any obvious unit on which to concentrate their efforts. 

sot | he ate fee the parish nor the ward is ideal. In the country 

just ion of ae corporate activity are clear, and it is only the organisa- 

atte | That a that is usually lacking. = 

onst Meaning tom a national point of view, social effort, in the broad 

toy isi 8 of the term, is fully as important in the country as it 


appre ms of great cities is a truth which is surprisingly little 

at l 

e : villages S, however, are not wanting that the social needs of the 

: Se at last beginning to receive recognition. They are 

P À o und not only in the provision of institutes and in ` 
ment of the social side of parochial organisation, 
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. the extension to the aE ain self-govem, 
ing, democratic movements as the l ze: : tonal Associa 
‘ied and the Adult Schools. All who sede t je magnificent wil 
which these organisations are performing in the towns will appre | 
ciate the immense effect which they are capable of producing ; 
the enrichment of the intellectual and social life of the villages, 
The census of 1911 has shown that the rural exodus hag already 
been arrested. The census of 1921, there is good reason to hop, a 
may prove nòt perhaps that the townsman can easily be brought 
‘back to the land,’ but that an effective inducement, both economi 
and social, to remain can be held out to the labourers still lef To 
in the country fields and to a fairly large proportion of their ps 
children. pee ay 
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THE AFTERMATH OF AGADIR: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SETTLEMENT-OF TERRITORIAL AMBITIONS 


To those who have probed deeply into the foreign and colonial 
politics of the principal European countries during the last twelve 
months, especially in regard to Germany, several factors stand 
out very clearly in spite of official denials or evasions. These 
are: (1) That Germany has desired—does desire still—a station 
on the East Atlantic coast or on some Atlantic island, not merely 
the good harbour of Libreville in the French Gaboon (nearly under 
the Equator) but more especially to the north of the Tropic, and 
not far from the entrance into the Mediterranean ; (2) that Russia 
desires to interfere with Persia almost entirely with the idea’ of 
getting a through route vid Tabriz to the Persian Gulf, which 
would give her shipping and her trade goods an outlet into the 
warmer seas of the world; (3) that Germany has aspirations in 
the direction of the Congo Basin; (4) that Great Britain still 
cherishes the wish to link up her South African colonies with her 
Possessions in East Africa and the Sudan; (5) that German aspira- 
tions for a great sphere of influence (in alliance with Austria) 
over the Turkish Empire in Europe, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria, are still fettered by French, Russian, Hungarian, and 
Italian objections; (6) that the revolution in China, though it 
may ultimately conduce to an enormous increase in the happiness 
of China through the better education of that country under a 
8°vernment more suited to twentieth-century ideals, may at the 
“ame time weaken the hold of China over her tributary provinces 
to the west and north, with the consequent raising of Russian, 
British, and Japanese ambitions or need for an interference in 
ose directions ; and (7) that the engagement of American (United 
aes) officials to put in order the affairs of Liberia (on the 
antic coast of West Africa), and of Persia, in conjunction with 
wel merican ten-year-old annexation of the Philippine Archi- 
“0, cannot but raise the question as to the interference of 
ies World Powers in the affairs of the Old World, at a time 
en more than ever the trend of popular feeling in America 1s 


© squeeze out gradu a the part of European 
dually any pretension on the pa p 
ates to rule ain North, Caen or South America. In short, the 


is faced with the possibility of a clash of interests between =a 
191 3 
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one white Christian nation and another, or between seven | 


Christian Powers leagued together against a rival alliance. i 
Yet never did the world of intelligent educated people reali i 
more than to-day the enormous cost of scientific warfare; ih 
terrific risks in the way of national (one might almost write inte. | 
national) bankruptcy, social revolt, disease ; and its Weakening 
of the force of the white man in his relations with the Coloured 
races, with the backward peoples of the world. Tf the Non. 
Caucasian races are to be redeemed from the thraldom of rotten 
religions, preposterous customs, and that ignorance which brings | 
about complete stagnation of intellect, it is necessary that the 
white man for many generations should be, in his united peoples, 
so preponderatingly strong that the 800,000,000 of yellow, brown, 
and black races must be constrained to follow his advice. The 
European, or white American, is checked from tyranny or misug 
of his power by the lessons of history and of true Christianity ; by 
that public opinion which is rapidly increasing in strength and | 
unity of purpose amongst the civilised nations of the world, and | 
which can now compel governments to behave with justice anl | 
kindness not merely towards their fellow humans of all types, but | 
even towards the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the | 
trees of the forest. 
The only thoroughly dissatisfied nation of the white world a i 
the present day is Germany. In common with several other E 
writers on international relations, I have sought to show in this f 
Review in what directions German aspirations might reasonably 
be satisfied without unfairness to those of other European Powe 
worthy of consideration. But the ideals of the thinking portion 
of the German people are somewhat changeable, and as the pop 
lation and trade of Germany increases so does her appetite, unl 
at last it would almost seem as if (judging from the German TE 
of November-December) she ascribes to herself a greater {ne 
than that to which she is justly entitled, and to Great Britam 3 
to France a greater perversity or unrcasonableness in check’ 
those aspirations than really exists in the minds of British 
French statesmen. ahs 
Visiting Germany in the autumn of 1911 I conversed Ta 
number of persons qualified to discuss the aspirations © OF oh 
reasonable and unreasonable. They admitted that since 19 oh 
action had been taken by Great Britain unduly to check G% an 
intentions to play a great part in the opening up of Turkey Me ahh 
or an Austrian desire to be paramount in the Balkan Peni 
Russia even was thought in 1910-11 to have accepted, 
unwillingly, the idea of a future Austro-German pred? ret 
in these regions, no doubt with certain reserves regarding 5 toldi 
and the passage of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. Like 
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Vera] ! however, that France in various directions 
ground financial nature, remained the ¢ 


J k A ~ . 
“a German railway and commercial adv 
75 tg | 


, chiefly of an under- 
hief opponent of the’ 
ance in these regions, more 


a especially in regard to the Levant (Syria and the Aleppo district). 
; tt Among possible foes nearer home who might impede the eventual 
“Ting creation of a huge Austro-German Empire of many kingdoms, 
ured principalities, and republics, stretching from Hamburg to Basrah 
"on and from Memel to Trieste and Salonica, was the large and com- 
otten | pact kingdom of Hungary, which by its Sclavonic province of 
rings Croatia intervenes (as regards direct continental connexion) 
t the between Austrian Carniola and Istria on the north, and Dalmatia, 
ples, Novi Bazar, and Servia on the south-east (the newly-annexed 
own, province of Bosnia-Herzegovina though accorded a large measure 
The of autonomy is the joint appanage of the Austrian and Hungarian 
1suse Crowns). Consequently, any Austro-German railway or strategic 
y ; by advance towards the control of the Balkan Peninsula can only be 
randi undertaken with the sympathy and participation of Hungary. 
„ and | The population of Hungary consists of nearly 10,000,000 Magyars, 
> ant | who are the head and forefront of the Hungarian nation, but also 
3, but of 5,500,000 Slavs (Croatians, Slovaks, Servians, and Ruthenians), 


d the | 2,200,000 Germans, and 3,000,000 of ‘Roumanians. Both the 

i Germans in Transylvania, and Roumanians in that eastern portion 
rid at of Hungary complained until very recently of harsh treatment on 
oth the part of the Magyar predominance in matters of education, 
a this religion, and local administration. But these complaints seem to 
nabiy | have died down almost completely of late, either from the removal 


owes} Of the grievances or disabilities or a gradual adoption of the 
ortion | (tiresome Asiatic) Magyar language. Croatia also seems to be 
popt | Inclined more than before to make common cause with the 
‘until 80Vernment of Buda-Pest. 
Pres | To the east of Hungary an Austro-German advance over- 
mtu) “28d (economic as much as political) is checked by the 


ain ot autonomous province of Austrian Poland, to: say nothing of 
eking the militant Slavs in Bohemia. This strategical difficulty 
ho) might be quite sufficiently appeased if by some arrange- 
ment with German Austria the Hungarian kingdom agreed to 


vith ® ea isferenco of Croatia to the Austrian system, taking in 
mei a z Snage the Ruthenian-Moldavian province of Bukowina, and 
09 # ee likewise that the self-governing State of Bosnia-Herze- 
erin? oi should depend rather on the Austrian than the eae 
, Ast gee But would the obstinate Magyars who at DE = | 
pst eek Austria and the adoption of free trade (if she r e : 
E: a er policy in order to cheapen the necessaries 7 e E i 
ae such rearrangement, even if they achieved a grea HS 
ater; Of independence? For many reasons, moral as we a 
sal, the idea of a war between the Germans on the one hand, 


~ Rr a) 
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or of Germany and Austria united, and the Magyars on the i 
a war in which Germany would be the aggressor and Hungara | 
defender of its acknowledged rights—is felt to be a problem i 
dangerous and so distasteful that Germans prefer to turn enf 
and to contemplate some other means of approaching k 


! 
Ie 
oi 


A 
p 


colonisable territories of Turkey in Asia, or even abandoning ai 


very serious enterprise in this direction in favour of an ‘ Atlant 
future. | 
Germany wants to get to the Mediterranean. This longing hy 
existed for 2000 years and more amongst the populations of Nort! 
Central Europe. But between Germany and this desired aces | 


to the genial lands lie Eastern France and Switzerland on the oy. 


hand, and the Austrian Tyrol and Carinthia on the other. In cour! 
of time the community of interests between the German-speaking | 
population of the German Empire and of Austria proper and Wes 
ern and Northern Bohemia must of necessity become as closes, 
the ties between Bavaria and Prussia. With the existing Austr: b 
German Customs union (only influenced by the nose af 
‘compromise’ of fiscal affairs between Austria and Hungar), 
Germany scarcely needs any other arrangement to make full ue 
of Trieste as a German Mediterranean port. But the pei 
between Austria and Hungary does affect Trieste very seriously. 
And, on the other hand, there is Italy always lying in wait to ol i 
hands with Hungary some day, and attempt to wrest from Austro f 
Germany Trieste and Istria, on the ground that these count) 
form a part of unredeemed Italy. It is true that they contall| 
about 500,000 Italian:speaking people, somewhat in sympati 
with a coast and island Italian population in Dalmatia. (This last) 
subjects of Venice for some five hundred years—speaks a rema" i 
ably interesting and archaic form of Italian, which preserves ti 
more Latin pronunciation.) But Trieste has never been % 

Italian town in the same sense as Genoa and Venice, Cattaro t 

Ragusa. It has always belonged to the Holy Roman or Aust 

Empires since the break-up of the real Roman Empire ruled {10 | 
Rome or Ravenna, and the population of the hinterland a | 
from the coast is almost exclusively Seclavonic. Now that f 
has crossed the Mediterranean and established herself ™ 
Tripolitaine, any aspirations she might entertain towards | 1) 
ference with Trieste, Istria, Albania, or any other part % a 
Northern or Eastern Adriatic coasts would really be utter! Hel 

reasonable and wholly undeserving of any sympathy in the Í 
Kingdom. i i 
jvate a j 


Both Germany and Austria, in the minds of their p! 


zens, had entertained velléités in regard to the Germania 
ad be 


the Tripolitaine through concessionnaire companies, ant 
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ihem on the hope that J taly was not sufficiently keen on an African 
Empire to object to a German establishment in thig direction. Jn 
these fancies they were no more blameworthy than the British 
have been in aspiring to control Egypt, or France in taking 
possession of ‘Tunis. But the Italians had legitimate reasons for 
objecting to any Germanisation of the Tripolitaine, and took the 
only course they could to prevent it. This being the case, they 
have no justification, either geographical or political, for any inter- 
ference with Austrian or with German ambitions in regard to the 
Balkan Peninsula or the Nearer Kast. Italy has got the utmost 
share to which she is entitled in this slowly-dissolving Empire of 
Turkey. ‘Therefore it is extremely improbable that Great Britain 
or France would actively intervene to prevent a Germanising of 
Trieste, or to aid Italy in any scheme she may still cherish regard- 
ing the future of Albania.’ On the other hand, both France and 
England, to say nothing of Spain, Portugal, and the United 
States, are fully justified in their apprehensions regarding the 
acquisition by Germany of any foothold on the coast of Morocco 
or on the Atlantic islands of Spain or Portugal. Such a foothold 
could only be desired as an ultimate naval base. Once it was 
obtained, the 68,000,000 of Germans (or 80,000,000 including 
those of Austria-Hungary), with their continually growing wealth 
in money, men, and other resources, would soon establish a splen- 
did Atlantic fleet, and would irresistibly grow to the ambition of 
interfering in the affairs of America and of the Western Mediter- 
ranean. If Germany in her schemes of colonial expansion contem- 
plates nothing more than a control, political or commercial, or 
both, over Turkey in Asia (minus Arabia), it would be unreason- 
able and unprofitable on the part of France or Britain to oppose 
her or to encourage Russia to do the like. Therefore, if she entered 
‘nto an understanding or alliance on this basis with the two great 
Western Powers, her sea path through the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Levant would always be assured to her, as well as their 
neutrality in any effort she and Austria together might make to 

obtain access to and a general control over the Balkan Peninsula. 
of ay British dislike to the absorption by Germany of the whole 
of T zench Congo and Gaboon and the consequent acquisition 
GE it ea of Libreville on the eastern. equatorial Atlantic 
i 1S ed) may have been due to the feeling that France was 

& unreasonably plundered in return for the very narrow con- 


1 
he eventual dissolution of the Turkish rule on the western side of the 
only ah ardanelles is inevitable, seeing that in European Turkey there 
Populatio 1,300,000 Turks as against a non-Turkish, mainly Christian, 
number cee Over 5,000,000. The probable outcome will be the creation of a 
semi-independent, autonomous States, Albanian, Turkish, and 


r of 
Sedonj Sasa 5 z ; 
With Germany a in some loose ‘confederation with Austria, and consequently 
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cessions which Germany was making in regard to Morocey »_ 


Bde A c f Juch 
may also have been based on the certainty that if such a tremeng,. j E 
ty 


sacrifice was agreed to on the part of France it would place g j: fii 
many in a position to absorb the Belgian Congo likewise. e Ba Se 
the matter was written of here and there in the British Prog, of Als: 
though Germany had no port on this part of the Atlantic cal has for 
This was an oversight, since the Germans already possess ą a the Fe 
fair harbour at the mouth of the Cameroons River (Duala), ity reason! 
Germany had not sent a gunboat to Agadir, and in her protes of reve 
against the Frenchification of Morocco had stated most explici i natura 
that she desired no foothold there herself ; if she had not in on | tion of 
way or another within the last few years striven to obtain em | indepe 


siderable claims to possess herself of Madcira or one of the Spanish | powes 


Canaries, it is probable that British susceptibilities might not hay | ca 
been aroused regarding Libreville, any more than they were by re 
the German acquisition of a landing-place for her cable at Monroy | Ka A | 
on the coast of Liberia. Sir Edward Grey has justly observed that | za ve 
when you have a Power like Germany, with such a large popuk | Empir 
tion, such a perfect and huge army, such a growing navy, and- France 
might have added—such an intelligent Press (which is nom) from F 
restrained than we are in its ambitions to found a world-witt | part, t 
dominion for its fellow countrymen), any nervousness on the pi) strip by 
of the two great Western Powers is fully justified : for of necessi intend 
we are profoundly interested in the freedom of access to tlt) Agreer 
Mediterranean and an unmenaced ocean route to South Africa ai | Anglo- 
South America, and cannot but feel anxious when the least indice: Belgia 
tion occurs of a special German interest in the coasts of the not As: 
east Atlantic. AiGerman establishment there in conjunction i | nthe 
the German hold over the North Sea’ coasts might crush the Britis its acq 
naval power (and with it the French) between two fulcra. 0%)  purcha 
to their much greater distance no such apprehension need be fel mg pa 
about Libreville, or the growth of German interests in the Wee Congo 
Congo or Angola. The only Power entitled to raise the most v a i 
objection to such a sacrifice as the surrender of the huge colon! f at Us 
French Congo would be France herself. But French interes | b Day 
that direction are not of enormous commercial value, and nA i ie A 
by her recent cession. of hinterland strips has actually w PN pu 
French Congo from continuous land communication with P| cl ae 
Central Africa. It would undoubtedly be wise for Brant i a : 
regard all her territories south of Wadai and Lake Chad 4 i : cee 
lands to be eventually transferred to Germany, in exchanef of th : 
equivalent values. a pilit Gane 
What could such equivalents be, consistently with the stë wp (it Belg 
and welfare of the German Empire? They might take the comme 


si 
zi 
Mer 


of the restoration to France of French Lorraine (the - 
trict) and of a complete German désintéressement in ana 


A 
ara 
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Duchy of Luxemburg, which might then leave the German 
Customs Union to ally itself more closely with France and Bel- 
gium. The retrocession of Metz to France, as far as the line of 
the Seille and Moselle, would give back to her the only portion 
of Alsace-Lorraine which is really French-speaking, and which 
has formed part of the French State prior to the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. It should finally dispose in the minds of all 
reasonable Frenchmen of any idea so preposterous as that of a war 
of revenge, to reannex to France a region where German is the 
natural speech of the people. It would also, combined with relaxa- 
tion of German hold over Luxemburg, materially strengthen the 
independent position of Belgium, and thus free the two Western 
Powers from any apprehension of a German invasion of that 
country. The French right of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo 
might, so far as France was concerned, be passed on to Germany, 
and with some modifications be recognised by the other Powers 
interested territorially in Central Africa’ 

A modification should be introduced on behalf of the British 
Empire, and consist in a recognition on the part of Germany and 
France of the exclusive claim of the British Government to acquire 
from Belgium, if the Belgian Congo were for sale, in whole or in 
part, the Katanga district, the Luapula ‘loop,’ and the narrow 
strip between the north end of Tanganyika and Uganda originally 
intended to be leased to Great Britain under the mutilated Congo 
Agreement of 1894 ; also the acquisition by Great Britain or by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan of any small remaining portions of the 
Belgian Congo lying within the basin of the Albertine Nile. 

As regards the greater part of the Belgian Congo, no hindrance 
on the part of France or Great Britain would be put in the way of 
its acquisition by Germany from Belgium through any scheme of 
purchase or lease to which Belgium was quite voluntarily a consent- 
S party; on the understanding, however, that all parts of the 
Congo Basin which might come under either German or British or 
other control should be placed under a régime of free trade—the 
ae oe which was to have been applied to the Conventional 
ee 3 the Congo, but which has been so monstrously set aside 
Eo e late King Leopold II. and by the French Government. 

Would, of course, be out of the question that Belgium should be 
o parting with her Congolese territories, but it is quite 
ame he conditions of fettered trade which still exist there 

rea eS to continue indefinitely. They are the cause of 
of the ¢ : ams official non-recognition of the Belgian noesa ; 
German aa State, and they would be a legitimate orate On 
if Aka Ti if indulged in much longer. At the same tim 
rew open her vast colonial domain to internation 


Com 3 bees 
merce to the same extent and on the same lines as those p 
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vailing in British and German Africa, Europe and German t: 
have to be content with that. But given such Conditions» 
Belgian Congo would offer to German commerce a splendi 

nine oi y 
for its activities, and Germany w g 


Gil 


ould probably beco 


dominant there as she is fast becoming in the Dutch East Thi: 


i ` a na ee: $ l 
Probably, however, German territorial ambitions might ho sf 
fied, at any rate for a long time to come, by some small Durehy, 


or leasehold from Belgium which would enable Germany to ni 
the north-east part of the Congo State (after allowing for a Brit 


Cape to Cairo strip), and thus, by means of the northern lands; 
the Congo Basin (to be acquired from France in return for Mey 
link up—only the narrow sea of Tanganyika in between—Gen i 
East Africa with German Kamerun-Kongo. Under such arran, 


ments Tanganyika might become a parallel to Lake Chad, on 


far more navigable water space—an international lake (its wate 


in any case are international by treaty at the present day) 


al 
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whose shores might meet the colonial possessions of Germa Mamed the 
Britain, and Belgium. Those who desired with fastidiousnest Mhe last n 
travel from the Cape to Cairo always under the British flag, col pase Sram 
pass from the British South Africa Company’s railway system, Brazil. O 
the south end of Tanganyika, 400 miles northward up the lakel'the Gaboor 
the Uganda railway system at the north end. But practit!foolish if re 
minded folk would prefer to travel continuously by rail, States, By 
though the railway was in part a German or a Belgian line. America ar 
A portion of Africa fraught with very great possibilities m ik ood Hope 
way of mineral and vegetable wealth, and occupying @ strategi tates in tl 
position of some moment, is the Negro Republic of Liberia on hat might 
west coast of Africa, a strip of country about 300 miles long, I ‘ae t 
between the British Colony of Sierra Leone and the French Ooi But alth 
of the Ivory Coast, and stretching inland to the watershed of tb Ba mately 
Niger. This region, settled in regard to the coast districts byi Bo erases 
descendants of American freed slaves, is inhabited in its dene fair oo 
forested interior by vigorous tribes of more or less puree an 
negroes belonging in the main to two linguistic stocks, that ot he : ‘lon 
Muhammadan Mandingoes—one of the finest of African peopl ie U at 
and the pagan and sometimes cannibal Krus. The or 
Liberians of the coast, even including the affiliated native elen h 
scarcely amount to more than 50,000 people, and have 
themselves hitherto quite unable to control the warlike 2? 
lent million and a half of the interior. Yet these 50,000 
speaking Christian negroes are gradually permeating 


i 
i 


= 


and with some backing from a benevolent White Power might 
in time to represent the real government of this little ter vith I 
35,000 square miles. But in the recent past Liberian ** A th 
has been strongly coveted by France, who would Jike to ‘a w 
her West African possessions ; by Great Britain, who woui i 
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e h wished to see Sierra Leone influence extend in that direction ; and 
ii $ py Germany, who on several occasions hag attempted either to 


2 a Bsns coaling-station , a landing-place for her cable (which quite 
Tht. rightly has been conceded), or even a protectorate. German trade 

. with this region has gradually risen to the annual total of some- 
uth, thing like 150,0007. British trade is probably a little, but not 
toni much, below this u Another country having considerable 
Br commercial interests here is Holland. Perhaps both France and 


ln, Britain would have been content to leave Liberia to her own re- 
‘ Me, sources, but for the growing interest felt in this country by Ger- 


Gem, many. It must be admitted that a Ge 
era i 


rman establishment on this 
coast would be a considerable embarras 


sment to the two limitrophe 
oe Powers, and would with the resources of modern engineering 
oo Gwhich can create a port by mere expenditure of money) offer to 
S Wa 


“ Germany a position of strategic importance on the Eastern Atlantic 
) coast which could not but raise anxiety in the minds of those who 
" framed the-naval policy of Great Britain or of the United States. 
Snes The last named especially would not like to see Liberia made a 
E O base from which German fleets could operate on the coast of 
stemt Brazil. Objections to the German acquisition of Libreville in 
e lake! the Gaboon (except on the part of France) might be regarded as 
ractit! foolish if raised by Great Britain, and still more so by the United 
il, States. But Liberia is perilously near to the coast of South 
ne. America and to the narrowest part of the sea route to the Cape of 
es in Good Hope. Consequently, the recent intervention of the United 
strategi States in the affairs of Liberia ? has come as a happy solvent to 
ja ontvbat might have grown by degrees into a nasty little question, 
ng, lyitlisturbing the relations of Germany, France, and Great Britain. 
h Colo! But although the great republic of North America may perhaps 
mately extend the right of intervention across to the equa- 
Atlantic on the one hand and to the 
r, it would be unfortunate and even 
ere to attempt unduly to interfere with the re- 
eta Turkey or of Persia—that is to say, to back up 
sa national strength the private efforts of American citizens. 


uted Stat 


Sery, sates cannot be expected to forbid American citizens 
elem ize Seny foreign country ; in fact, if she did so, American 
ho E poula decline to pay any attention to the order of their own 
! at if ae b. Ibis sufficient that it should be intimated to them 
i EXcent iS ~é8gement takes place anywhere in the Old World 
Ot hela p -ctia or in Easternmost Asia—their employment 
fas ed h fo give the United States any claim to intervene, 
© treaty nights are respected. | 


erma 


i is aca ee 
ify ed by thew Tecessary to remind readers that the State of Liberia was 
: Private enterprise of United States citizens between 1821 and 
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But the work of Mr. Morgan Shuster in Persia h 
been unfairly judged, and has been rendered extr ; 
by the stupid way in which the Russian sphere jn oh 
arranged. Russia’s only legitimate. claim to special ini 
the Persian Empire lies in the fact that that Empire (portis 
which have been annexed by Russia at different pendii 
history) lies between the Russian Empire in Western i 
the warm waters of the Persian Gulf. Russia should ta 
for and have obtained as her sphere of influence a narroy al 
territory connecting Transcaucasia with the north-west 
of the Persian Gulf. This is a region inhabited not so ml 
Persians as by Kurds, Armenians, and Arabs. Across thi’ 
Russia could have made her railway, and have then remain. 
paratively indifferent to what was going on in ‘real’ H 
Similarly, Great Britain, by the demarcation of her sphere. 
where it is, separating Afghanistan from easy aecess—te, 

running—to the Persian Gulf, and controlling the easter} 
let from that gulf, might have regarded with far greater pt 
than she has shown the evolution of the modern Persii 
Then, under the guidance of any foreigner whom the Pe 
might have selected or under any form of government they 
to adopt, Persia could have been allowed a reasonable ly 
time in which to achieve regeneration. : Perhaps, after 
plan, which has succeeded so well'in regard to Siam, maji 
adopted as the solution of the Persian difficulty—a difficult 
is approached with some unreason , not only by Russian an i 
Imperialists, but by those somewhat sentimental it 
foreign policy who do not take into regard the utter 
which Persia has been brought under its odious Tuy 
and the imperious needs on the part of the British 
Russian Empires. ER a 
H. HJ 
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Bearing us with him, while he treads 4 road 
Built like a causeway across flaming Hell; 
Himself a flame of ardour and resolve, 
Beset by all the tempests, but unquenched, 
Being used to blasts, and native to the storm, 
And thriving on the thunder from his prime. 


Ours were the shame, if having such a leader 

We proved unworthy at last to be so led, 

And lowered the flag of an unshaken will, 

And stooped our soul to a stature and a posture 
Like theirs who preach a base truck with the foe; 
Theirs who desire not to see wickedness 

Caught in the noose of its own vile intent, 

But hunger for that evil thing, a pact 

With evil, nay, a bargain with this pit 

That vomiting all putrescence has o’erflowed 
‘On the sweet earth, a treaty with this slime; 
Who ask that we betray the spirit of man, 
Defraud the world that looked to you and us" 
As guardians of its inward patrimony, 

And co-trustees of its estate of freedom. 

From all such grovelling counsellors, and from 
The craven mood that in a puissant people 
Were the calamity of calamities 
And the one desperate ill, a people itself 
Must be its own sole saviour. But O friends, 
‘Twixt whom and us the dark, cold, salt partitions 
Avail not now to intercept the heart, 
We have. an enemy that amid the once 
Glad vineyards, orchards, and dear meads of life 

ews at the root of all on earth that flowered ! 
It flowers no more, for has not he been by? 
He found us drowsed and half unsentinelled, 


- Half unaccoutred and unpanoplied, 


Lapt in a human trust of humankind 
And dreaming that himself was human too. _- 
Fatal, befooling dream! He spoke indeed 
Math human organs, gave forth human sounds, 
lade human gestures, and his melodists 

ad fashioned heretofore high human music, 


One fairer and none nobler, and his poets 
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Had thrilled the world with most perhumay song; 
But all his later study and care had been : 
To rip from his own breast the human heart, 
And, having rid him of so vain a thing, 
To found upon the hideous ghastly void 
The edifice of his thoughts, deeds, and desires; 
As if upon a hollow and a want 
There could arise aught ’stablisht to endure. 
And this, this was not all! For where his heart 
Had suffered dread erasure, demons found 
Befitting residence and domicile, 
And made that cavern in his breast their home. 
Yonder they camp, thence do they sally abroad, 
And thither from fell foray they return. 
These, his foul tenants, these no arms can slay, 
Theirs being a monstrous immortality ; 
But he o’erthrown, their fort and citadel 
Were fall’n, and lacking that secure retreat 
These Terrors would be terrible no more. 
This, then, O friends and mighty aiders, this 
Must be your task and ours: to level with earth 
That fort, that citadel, that hold itself, 
Where all the trooping fiends find harbourage 
And trysting-place, and couch and kennel, and whence 
In the aghasted eye of the sick day 
They make infernal sortie. More than this : 
No league of Man can compass: less than this 
Would, for ourselves or for our woeful heirs, 
Be but damnation a brief while deferred, 
At best a little putting-off of fate, 
At best a little miserable ease, 
And then the paying of all the arrears of doom, 
Vouched im remorseless audit; then indeed 
Ruin and perdition and a world undone. 
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__In that belief, you and ourselves await, 
With hope that cannot wholly vanquish fear, 
The veiled, unknown, tremendous morrow; We 
With our own chiefs of camp and council; you -od 
With yours; and at your head the famed, the trusik | 
The hated and revered one : he whose speech ' 
Is hazeless sister unto cloudless thought: 
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Who, flooding with a bland light all his theme, 
Can, when the hour craves gallant archery, 
Unquiver none the less a deadly lightning : 
A mind ’twixt wariness and boldness poised, 
Wide-watching and far-scouting, subtle and sage; 
Cool, as a pine at its firm heart is cool, 
Though secretly a colleague of the sun, 
, And living by his fire : a soul erect 
Ev’n as the pine itself is; and although 
Towering amid the forest of your life 
O’er all beside, still of that forest, still 
One only of a hundred million trees 
Knowing no difference în their right to Summer. 


SOLID ESERIES! 


Ah, once, in the dead yesterday that seems 
`. Entombed so deep, haply we did him wrong! 
E We knew not all: now, now we understand. 
We are men, and see the man; large, patient, calm; 
f Freed from the trammels and the coils that bound 
| And half obscured him: standing there to-day, 
Etched with no vagueness against no blurred sky : 
Yonder concerting and controlling all 
ence | The instruments in that vast orchestra, 
| Your nation, whence there rises goldenly 
Though sternly, with far surge and tidal swell, 
Not without sad and wailful underflow, ` 
But mighty in heave of sound, all dissonance hushed, 
That new Heroic Symphony of war; 
Heard throughout Earth with a grave thankfulness 
By such as love great music; and perhaps - = 
Ev’n on an ear divine not wholly lost, 
Not utterly unacceptable to Heaven. 


> 
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WILLIAM WATSON. 
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- Fortune’s wheel it disappears again from view. From tht) 
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IN THE. BALANCE i | 


THe past year has been even more eventful than the precediny 
ones; it has been full of tremendous and terrible events whic 
have shaken mankind literally from China to Peru. And yi 
the issue still hangs in the balance; nor is it possible to see ant | 
decided inclination of the scales. The cries of certain victo, 
still rise in equal volume from both sides and cancel each other 
No man—no statesman or soldier or looker-on—really know! 
how anything will turn out or what will happen next, and fu) 
less does anyone know what the end will be. ‘The elements at) 
too many, too obscure and too uncertain to be measured or aki 
culated; and instead of growing simpler and clearer they become | 
more tangled, confused and undecipherable. If at one momenti 
a fairly clear prospect seems to open out, at the next tune 


beginning calculations have been confounded, not invariably, bu 

generally and in the larger issues. Something has always happ™ 

to upset them. It is some satisfaction to think that the-Gem 

who rely most on calculations, have been most often disappoint | 

If they had not we should have been done for long ago. “i 

we have had plenty of miscalculations on our side, O rath 

failures for want of calculation ; for if the Germans calculate v 

much we calculate too little and take too many chances. 3 

haps failure is less disheartening in the case of a hasty pe eh 

none at all than in that of a well-considered one, but falwen 

‘failure and the practical result is the same. So the unexpe 3 
happens now on one side and now on the other, the ba 

oscillates this way and that, and the future remains veille a 

sight. à pert 

This should cause neither surprise nor misgiving: A Hy 
is nothing new in it. War is always like that at the Ùm 
is full of chances and changes, unexpected turns, ups 22 ag afte” 
and the end is always uncertain until it comes. View? yt 
wards in the perspective of history the course of events me 
traced and the connexion of cause and effect sufficientlY rer af 
to explain each phase; but even then it is rarely possibi “ol 
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any event was inevitable. Rather it seems that the greatest 
g have often turned on small occurrences which might 
have gone the other way and changed the whole subsequent course 
of the war. Such phrases as the ‘fortunes of war,’ the ‘God 
afi battles,’ and the like, which have passed into common use, 
imply recognition of an. incalculable element in war which over- 
rides all man’s efforts and can determine the issue in spite of 
‘him. The regular inclusion of God among other assets on the 
German side is a tacit admission that the most perfect plans of 
i the greatest soldiers in their own estimation that the world has 
: yet seen—to wit the Kaiser and his military chiefs—are subject 
} to a higher influence which might conceivably wreck them, if 
whid the German people and particularly His Royal and Imperial 
al Majesty were not, as they happily are, the special objects of 
| Divine favour. 


that 
jssue 


ictor, There is no ground for expecting this war to be free from 
ae the hazards, the vicissitudes and the uncertainty of war in general ; 
ene but quite the contrary. For it depends more than others on the 
to N 


people in the mass, and the most inscrutable element is man him- 


i si self. It has been often and truly said that this is essentially a 
or cal i people’s war, and who can gauge the mind, the feeling and the will 
com | of the people? Here lies the crug of the problem. If one could 
omeni read the hearts of the people one could foretell the issue, at least 
F in broad outline. It is possible, perhaps, for a good observer of 
"id large experience and unbiassed judgment to know his own 
$ i countrymen well enough to tell how they will act in given cir- 
D J cumstances, but he cannot be sure. Much less can he be sure 
ae of other countries; he can only guess or go by what he is told, 
e which may be all wrong and even meant to deceive. What do 
a we really know now about popular feeling in the enemy countries? 
r di X We hear contradictory voices raised there, but they are all more 
“ell or less inspired by prejudice or passion and we cannot decide 
o between them. - The accounts we have had from neutral travellers 


im threw some light on the subject, but they were limited and con- 
A | flicting, and now they seem to have dried up altogether. We 


w ; are in the dark about the enemy peoples, and they are still P ‘ 
pee k n the dark about us. The greatest of all the German miscal- 
alan culations have been those based on what they believe to be the 


to ol! i Psychology of other nations. They have totally mis-read every 
pe | nation with which they are at war, one after another ; and ee 

“i, _ ,8et their plans over and over again from the beginning. If they 

mei 3 ad known before what they know now, they would not have 


ora started on the venture as they did. They would have postponed — 
j afi? p Wor S z 3 : 


etter 


a ; "The two great events of the past year illustrate with part ene 
xt af “ree the part played in this war by the popular will, the difficulty 
to | = 
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- _ would allow men—whether lunatics or traitors—to gain the 


' revolt of British seamen and other Labour elements. 


_ than the autocratic rule they succeeded? Did anyon | 
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of reading it and the consequent uncertainty of future deve 
ments. They are the entry of the United States into the Op. 
and the Russian Revolution. These are the greatest 


results of the War, yet they came unexpectedly, and who en | 
say what their eventual effects will be? One of them has alone i 
suddenly changed the whole aspect of the War on the militar 
side within the last few weeks. The recent developments pf the 
Russian Revolution rebuke the short-sighted and prematurs 
enthusiasm with which it was hailed. No one who knows an. 
thing of revolutions or of Russia can have supposed that such an 
enormous change could pass off as smoothly as it began and be con. 
summated without great turmoil. Six months ago I said in this 
Review that the grand upheaval had still to come, and in suth | 
a welter anything might happen; but I was hopelessly at se | 
about the probabilities and ruled out the very thing thtt 
has happened. Did anyone foresee that the Russian people 


SOS SSS 


upper hand who would fling Russia’s honour and good faith | 
-in the mire, sell their country to an alien military despotism | | 
and themselves practise a more violent and shameless tyranny | 


suppose that Russian soldiers and sailors, whose devotion to peace | 
bade them throw down their arms before an invader, would eagerly | 
take up the same weapons to use against their own countrymen! 
Peace and democracy ! Civil war, assassination, pillage, terrorism 

anarchy and ruin—these are the fruits of peace and democra 
as interpreted by an ignorant mob, fed by fantastic proms 
and drunk with crazy delusions. Even our Bolsheviks ™ 
sobéred by the spectacle and can only say that it is all the fault 4 
of the Allied Governments. If their own advice had been taketi | 
they maintain, all would have been well. Would it? Th" | 
own advice has always been to adopt the policy of Lenin ae 
Trotzky—stop the War, trust the enemy, peace at any price | 
and so far as they have any influence at all it has gone to encoun” | 
the wreckers in Russia. They accuse the Allies of not suppor? | 
Kerensky; but he received consistent support both from oe 
Governments and the Press, so far as it was possible to unders : 
what he wanted. Then everything is put down to the fail i A 
of the Stockholm Conference. But that was stopped by P i 
inability of the Socialists to agree among themselves and by i 


aena e 
was sufficient in itself to kill the project, and both operated peto | 
the question of passports came into play at all. as 

But, in truth, no outside action could have diverted the oor 
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f the Russian Revolution. The delusion of interndtional pro- 
Oh es nism or the solidarity of Labour had to be put to the test. 
pads been so deeply instilled into the minds of the 
working classes, at least in Petrograd and other industrial towns, 
that they firmly believed that they bad only to open their arms 
al cry Kamerad ! and the German people would immediately fall 
upon their necks and all would be peace and joy and brotherhood. 
They wanted the Allies to do the same, and that is the idea of all 
the Socialist peacemongers. It was the idea of the Stockholm 
Conference. There are two flaws in it. The first is that there 
js no proletarian solidarity. It is a German invention and it has 
been used for many years by German Socialists to humbug the 
others for the benefit of Germany. The German Socialists are, 
in their own eyes, the born leaders of the world in Socialism, as 
other Germans are in all other spheres of work and thought. It 
is for them to lead and command, for the rest of the world to 
follow and obey. I have known this for years, having heard 
what they really think of their foreign colleagues in Germany. 
There are some exceptions, of course, genuine men who really 
hold their creed and try to live up to it; and there are some 
foreign Socialists whom they respect for their attainments and 
capacity, but the peacemongers are not among these. They have 
a particular contempt for the leaders of the Independent Labour 
Party, whose intellectual capacity they consider puerile and whose 
views they find unintelligible. They thought Keir Hardie a 
feeble-minded simpleton and other leaders muddled__senti- 
mentalists. 5 

In this arrogant frame of mind they ran the International 
very much at their will and pleasure, as both French ahd English 

Socialists of the more robust order have long complained. T have 
told the story at length elsewhere and will not repeat it here; 
but briefly they played the same game at the International as 
the German diplomatists at the Hague. All the other Socialists 
Nake to oppose war in their respective countries, but the Germans 
Were never to be bound by anything but the vaguest declarations, 

eY would agree to no practical steps which would stand in 
ee: way. They carried on their double game right up to 

i evo of hostilities, when they sent a special envoy to Paris 

p “ssure the French Socialists that in no circumstances would 

ue for the war credit in the Reichstag, in order to induce 
ment. ee colleagues to refuse support to the French ee 
People, ieee penetration again! There is no anth in ee 
nae ne erman interests are concerned. A 
an em e professed internationalism of the German Socia 7 
ftom the ry phrase, much less could any response be expecte L 
erman trade-unions, which make no such profession 
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but avowedly regard the War and everything else from t 
point of their own interests. _ x 7 
The second flaw in the idea of international py, i 


; ore ‘oth | mi 
is that, even if German Socialists wanted to a : Ger 


1918 
he stay j 


; 4 : ond 1 is and 
issue does not rest with them but with the military de Ta De 
i. 


ship, which has them in an iron grip. Kerensky, no dow the su 
saw the folly and futility of the brotherhood delusion w and de 
wished to stem it, but it was too strong and carried him re effect. 
He reaped where he had sown and met the usual fate of dem, which 
gogues who arouse passions which they cannot control; he Te future 
swept aside to make room for more violent men. The Gemy of suc 
Government, having angled for this very thing, was ready | had bi 
take full advantage of it. There is something pathetic im th tinopl 
spectacle of these poor silly dupes, after throwing away the! of mu 


arms, opening the gates and letting down the drawbridge, po) T s 
ceeding to bargain with the mail-clad figure they had invoka! Fe e 

and to impose conditions as though they were on equal terms coe 

“No troops to be transferred from the Eastern to the Westen] EN 

Front and the Baltic islands to be evacuated.’ The mal-tl| ee 

: figure deigned no reply until the troops were already en route f entert: 

- and then it was easy to agree to no transference ‘unless it hal | CHAN 
already begun.’ So might children parley with.an ogre. declar 

Tt has been a great stroke for Germany, and has swung bath) and al 

the balance that was inclining against her; but the end is m ready 

yet, and German jubilation may prove as short-sighted as it hi revers 

often proved before. In testing their peace theories the Bot strete 
sheviks have also put the German Government on trial # that h 

made them disclose their hand for the world to read. If the War, 

is any truth in the accounts that have reached us, the terms) in a) 

those of a conqueror—annexation of the occupied territory n future 
economic subjection of the rest. This is the real Germany, YH A 
whom our peacemongers would negotiate, relying on er which 
declarations and-empty phrases such as the famous ‘No ann a Kat 
i tions and no indemnities.’ The world now knows what the Fi : Va 
' to enter into peace negotiations made at tho end of 1916 and ; Eo erdu 
i the subsequent talk really meant. Tho persistent refs cee 
specify any terms or give definite answers on particular me ' a p 
is fully explained. Germany means to take all she can oaa R 
other nations to give and to give up nothing that she can BHT n : 
= We are back in 1871 and with the military principle 6% fsi the T 
predominant: because untempered by the political sagacity i the 7 
| Bismarck and the milder instincts of the then Sovereign 2" sg) Tapidl 
Prince. Lasting peace ’ and ‘reconciliation’! The © nit gain ~ 
version is peace under an iron heel and reconciliation bY 82 ist and 
Nations that wish for better terms can only get them by f 1915, 


for them. 
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a If there were ever any doubt about the real attitude of the 
A German Government towards peace there can be none now. It 

wp is and has always been determined by the military situation. 
e in December 1915 the Imperial Chancellor scornfully repudiated 
at the suggestion that he was realy to enter into peace negotiations, 

È and denied that there was a word of truth in the rumours to that 
L an affects ‘No,’ he said, ‘we shall resolutely carry on the War, 
qe which the enemy wanted, in order to complete what Germany’s 

T future demands from us.’ Germany was then in the high tide 
a of success in the Balkans and through them to the East. Serbia 
gr had been conquered and overrun and the main line to Constan- 
dyi tinople was in their hands. Russia was at a standstill and short 
a t: of munitions; our offensive in Flanders had failed. In short, 
ther the military situation was higbly promising. Twelve months 
i later, almost to the day, the Imperial Chancellor announced in 
roka 


the Reichstag the decision to propose negotiations for peace to 
the enemy Powers. This remarkable change was based on the 
ste) ground of German victories and ‘the deep moral and religious 


la sense of duty towards the nation and beyond it towards humanity ° 
out entertained by the Kaiser. In making the announcement the 
it hal | ‘Chancellor apparently forgot what he had said a year before, and 
J declared that while progressing on their way with firm decision 
5 ae | and always ready to defend themselves, they were also ‘always 
w noi| ready to stretch out their hand for peace.’ ‘The attitude is the « 
it m reverse of that maintained in 1915. Then he was not ready to 
2 Bo: stretch out his hand for peace and indignantly denied the rumour 
| ani that he was. And Germany was resolutely going on with the 
thet! War, not to defend herself (being, in fact, engaged at the time 
psa) in a purely aggressive campaign), but to ‘complete what her 
y a future demanded.’ mr 
wit y What had happened meantime? ‘I'he only victory or success 
vag!| Which the Germans could claim was the defeat and invasion of 


ve Roumania, and that was not complete. Everywhere else their 
Îl A a ition was worse. They had failed in the gigantic effort at 
ads f erdun and in the naval adventure off Jutland; they were bemg 


-ta 


ee worsening and looking ominous. 
tie 7 little and to lose a great deal. 
loig , US sense of duty, which was 


had Woke up in D 
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Kaiser is really oppressed by the sense of responsibility a a | ust ha’ 
fain end it all; but his conscience 1s in the keeping of his Yay E J ethan 
advisers. They had no use for it in 1915 but a year la invitatio 
ter 


cumstances were more favourable to indulgence in the jp’) chance. 

and indeed called for it. The military situation wag he ny of disclos 
on popular opinion in Germany. The utmost skill in ie to state 
up news could not wholly conceal the unfavourable turn of aa ceded his 
and the unending announcement of victories wag recai the term 
the Government. If the German arms were so invari of the F 
successful, Germany’s position so sure, and the enemy s i i Tt is) 
lessly inferior, why on earth did they not make peace? ty has no } 


theory, persistently instilled into the minds of the Get Bey 


public from the first, and artfully sustained by a garbled Versi ee 
of the diplomatic documents, that the Entente Powers n Bie 
waging an aggressive war against peaceful Germany, was inom Fe be 
patible with their persistence in an obviously hopeless struga definite 
and suggested that they must surely be ready to abandon a They h 
attempt that had failed. So the popular demand for paw! phrases ¢ 
inspired by prolonged and increasing privations, ‘grew louder) about B 
Germany and still more in Austria. Besides, the great cm) who ex) 
mercial and financial interests were getting uneasy. Somethių) of Belgi 
had to be done, and the way was prepared for the peace oferty)  economi 
a debate in the Reichstag a month earlier, in which the Chanelle} in elicit 

; expressed Germany’s readiness to join a union of nations forth quent s 
maintenance of peace and ‘ even to place herself at the headolit| desire t 
The offer was perfectly safe. If the Allies rejected it or notlit) Peace.’ 
came of it, all the blame would be thrown upon them and thi) with aN 
S98 for peace would bo silenced. In that case the unlimit ' a die ] 
submarine war, which, as we know from the subsequent ofiii to begir 
admissions, had long been determined on as soon as they W tee z 
ready for it, would be furnished with an excuse, which was BUY) aoe | 
needed in: view of the American attitude. If on the other ly ronan x 
the offer to negotiate were accepted, Germany would at least ee 
a respite, and in the event of peace being arranged could Pot Bele 
oe coming out of the War with substantial advantages a The 
ue a ara auietony The sincerity of the offer was ‘i Proceed 
p e test by President Wilson’s invitațon to the” | Tesoluti 
gerents to state their peace terms, ten days after the Gem nomina 
note. His action caused a good deal of excitement Boe ` aS a co; 


aroused strong resentment, for if seemed to bo back j| ® Moye 


the German move. I ventured at the time to sug Countri 
Review that his object might be to induce the Central PO © Pa 
who had professed their desire to discuss terms, to disclos® been ca 


instanc 
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t have been much_better informed about German character 
Be „ims than appeared from his official utterances, and his 
ae itation was intended to give the German Government a last 
A Of course they did not take it; they had no intention 
i Rationing their terms to anyone. The Chancellor had declined 
to state them at the private conference of party leaders that pre- 
ceded his Reichstag announcement. He as good as told them that 
the terms were not their affair, but would embody the intentions 
of the Kaiser and the leading Federal Princes. 

It is perfectly plain from all this that the German Government 
has no intention, and never has had any, of adopting a peace 
policy based on any principle, except that of getting as much 
and giving as little as possible. The terms will depend on the 
military situation, and, since that is a variable quantity, they vary 
with it. Through all the heated controversies about peace which 
have been raging in Germany during the past year, nothing 
definite has emerged from any of the successive Chancellors. 
They have confined themselves with extreme care to vague 
phrases and general formulas. They have been directly challenged 
about Belgium but have always evaded the question. The Pope, 
who expressly demanded of Germany the complete evacuation 
of Belgium with a guarantee of her full political, military, and 
economic independence, had no more success than the President 
in eliciting a definite statement. He was answered by an elo- 
quent silence, which was incompatible with professions of a 
desire to promote serious negotiations for a ‘just and lasting 
peace.’ If Germany seriously wished to enter into negotiations 
with a view to “lasting reconciliation ’ (Dr. Michaelis’s expression 
in the Reichstag two months before), here was the opportunity 
to begin. Acceptance of the Pope’s proposal about Belgium 
must have drawn a reply from the Entente Powers, and, once 
begun, the discussion of terms must have continued. It would 


13 


1918 


have altered the whole position. The deliberate refusal of the 


“Pportunity could mean nothing but that the German Government 


z no such wish and no intention to restore the Independence 
ot Belgium, i 


The treatment of the Pope’s offer proved the hollowness of the 


| Kocsedings in the Reichstag on the 19th of July, when the famous 


resol E 
ae Was passed and the formula of ‘no annexations ’ 


as ae adopted. It has long been recognised in Germany 
a Move J staged to silence the growing demand at home for 
Countrie yards peace and to throw dust in the eyes of other 
he Tatt a especially of Russia, where the formula originated. 
been eo in it by the German Socialists (Majority) has 
instance wy avowed by prominent members of the party. For 
» Sr. Paul Lensch has explained that the demand of the 
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Socialist Party, made at the outbreak of War, that i 1918 


end without annexations, was merely a statement of d shoy, 
impossible of fulfilment ; and that the adoption of the ee own pon 
in July 1917 was a conversion, not to Socialist principles - te oe : 
Socialist tactics. The question of annexations, he coti buff only z 
was already automatically disposed of in regard to th eng policy 


Brie of e front f them i 
and retained its importance only against England, nti 0 


There is 
Tt is against England—against her enormous annexationg and h been cal! 
world tyranny—that the peace resolution of the Reichstag is direct ie trying to 
a plain and sharp point. That is the meaning of the sentence “the ne have rect 
dom of the seas must be secured,’ the insertion of which in the Reick, particula 
resolution is no accident. Before the peace formula of ‘ no anneratin, of the c 
could become the watchword of a majority policy in the Reichstag te 1 led 
formula had to lay aside the pacifist veil in which it was stil] ently a 
on August 4, 1914. | oep. 
ee : > who pro! 
Other prominent Socialists have written in a similar sty! by blam 
about German aims and policy. They advocate the formatin, ment an 
under German auspices and control, of a great Continental am! hands of 
nomic bloc, extending the ‘Central Europe’ idea by the inclusw} to see h 
of Russia, to set over against British and American interes’  Bernstei 
This is an obvious proposal for economic war on the German sik) idols, Ju: 
and it assumes, a state of standing antagonism like the com! sible for 
sponding proposal on this side. AsI have shown before, the pal,  Reichsta 
of economic war hereafter tacitly implies the failure to sect) discussec 
real peace as the outcome of the War and postulates the tram debate. 
ference of hostilities to the economic field. It abandons in advalt) - which wi 
the possibility of ‘reconciliation’ and looks forward to a sal ; awe 
of hostility which must again issue in war sooner or later. ji tis a 
short, it assumes an inconclusive peace, of which it would be ib of a 
natural sequel, It is highly. significant that leading G7) adica] , 
Socialists should be advocating such a policy on ther side i would be 
proposing to use the new situation in Russia in order t0 a 
i out. Herr Max Cohen has explained in the Soria y aoe 
onatshefte that the development of this policy would have w violation. 
their task at the Stockholm Conference. It shows that m 
neither believed in nor desired the ‘lasting reconciliation o e This 
Reichstag resolution, but were planning opposition t0 Ave | tWo exty 
Saxondom and German aggrandisement. ask or the ot 
There is undoubtedly a general desire for peace in SEN J and thai 
ae eee of opinion prevail about the terms. til ee 
may 38 the full pan-German programme of vast anre ad) beio < 
and indemmnities to match ; at the other extremity the Pate : one 
the Minority Socialists, which includes the complete restore att Wag by 
and compensation of Belgium, independence and self-g°%~. M sot and 
for Serbia and the Polish peoples, Alsace-Lorraire to deona P m 
> 2 ; TUssiay 


* Die Glocke, July 28, 1917. 
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sition by popular vote, general disarmament, compulsory 
oni democratic control of foreign policy, ete. It is 
Be cessa to state these items to see how far apart this 
only i from that of the other Socialists, which includes none 
ee or so wraps them up as to take all meaning out of them. 
oo is indeed bitter strife between them. The Minority have 
heen carrying on a forlorn struggle against their colleagues and 
trying to win over the rank and file. The greatest assistance they 
have received has been from the failure of the war strategy and 
particularly of the U-boat campaign, which was the real cause 
of the crisis that brought about von Bethmann-Hollweg’s fall 
and led up to the Reichstag resolution. They have received 
no help from the Peace Socialists here and in other countries, 
who profess the same aims, but actually support their antagonists 
by blaming everybody for the War except the German Govern- 
ment and the military party and by ostentatiously holding out 
hands of friendship to the German War Socialists. It is curious 
to see how our own Peace Socialists now ignore Liebknecht, 
Bernstein, Kautsky and other German Socialists who used to be 
idols, just because they denounce German militarism as respon- 
sible for the War and the obstacle to peace, and declare the 
Reichstag resolution a sham. It is sufficient to cite Bernstein, who 
discussed the subject in the Neue Zeit soon after the Reichstag 
debate. He pointed out that the Chancellor's demand for a peace 


- which would ‘secure Germany’s frontiers for all time ’ are incom- 


patible with ‘no annexations,’ and contended that there were 
only two ways of completely satisfying the demand for security : 
one was to put the enemy out for good and make him incapable 
of resistance, the other was the winning of democracy and the 
radical removal of militarism, Peace effected in other ways 


~ Would be a sham peace. 


As long as the present militarism continues to exist a peace between 
eran containing guarantees of permanence and not consisting im 
10n of the rights of the peoples, cannot be expected. 


the 
Viol, 


7 This shows the conflict of opinion in Germany. Between the 


5 ieee lie many other shades of opinion inclining to the one 


and that and 
ection or th 
‘Pring confid 


the current of popular feeling has flowed in one 
e other according to the military situation. In the 
ence in the U-boat campaign was high and the 
ments were in the ascendant; but as the months 
No visible impression was made on ‘ England,’ which 


Was and j ee ae 
and is the chief object of attack, hopes waned and disillusion 


Set in, 


Prussian ery Thimme, Librarian of the Upper House of the 


arliament, writing on the Chancellor crisis in the — 
` 7 rea 
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Throughout the year controversy has raged this way 
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summer, attributed it to disappointment with the U-boat AA ale 
hope of victory,’ he said, ‘ stands or falls with the U-box v ie ; 
Exaggerated hopes had been placed on it, he continued, an gr is 
prospect produced by their non-fulfilment had Weakened t oe ak 
certainty of a German ‘might-peace.’ That was What they ` i 
looking for. If, he said, the belief of very wide circles a i A 
people in a German ‘might-peace ’ had begun to totter, A | by a st 
not the Chancellor’s fault but was due ‘solely to the actu i if they 


The public expected that the U-boats would ‘force Englin; and mo 
capitulate,’ and the failure produced an ‘explosion of wyp  bellicos 
Hence Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s dismissal and the Reich, strengt 
resolution. It wasa concession to public opinion, which had be! ment is 


tumed towards peace by the unfavourable military sity, ate lost 


situation.’ Professor Max Weber has written in the same o] is falsif 


and by nothing else. | Germar 


One might go on piling up the evidence for pages, but Iv y 
add only two more items. The first is quite recent ; itis a Rut is ce 
telegram from Amsterdam dated December 14, as follows: oe = 

The Leipziger Volkszeitung publishes an article pointing out the të Gora 
lack of principle in the attitude of certain Scheidemann Socialis; it jg the 
regard to peace. The journal quotes from an-article in the Gloch ti andthe 
Herr Jansson, one of the heads of the General Commission of Tre, the d 
Unions, to show how their ideas of peace terms fluctuate with the for le dec 
of Germany’s military situation. The War, says Herr Jansson, will i his We 
decided by military and not by political means. Four weeks ago" domina 
possible to contemplate making certain concessions to Italy we and Lu 
limits of Austria~-Hungary’s offers made in the spring of 106 a Now 
‘who expected the Dual Monarchy to do so to-day would z5 @ public « 
laughed to scorn. Every military decision changes the situation a The M 
though one may be agreed regarding certain broad questions of pei l g 
regarding the conditions of peace. Last summer the so-called ath ong agi 
mann peaco was a possibility of real politics. Whether it will b? and are 
year’s time no one can say.’ - ui n time fo: 

b i ; 

The second is a statement made by Herr Bolz, 2 aes ; ao 

the Centre Party (which proposed the peace resona E i s ae 

Reichstag), a few days afterwards at a meeting of the s I risog = 
South Germany. It appeared in the. Munich pap? Bit, be 

declared— - er: 4 ieee 

: a: : ie c 

that the war aims resolution did not exclude their obtaining S are Bab 

of territory at this point and at that, and, in certain Circ ef tions f 

not exclude their also getting a war indemnity; but that what nels alto 

achieved would depend upon the military situation at tho co" S Seth 

peace. pS 2 aad | “ome Sp 

SA : ae pel the Pear 

The sequence of events and German comments a1] > last sun 
a sufficiently clear picture for our edification. - Wo 828 condi) And the 
of political groups urging their several ideas of pelea Nfere 
and disputing vehemently with one another, each i jo Vor, 7 

De : 


support. We see that amorphous entity, the generat m 
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is made up of elements more or less associated with the political 
groups, but is nevertheless distinct and less concerned with theories 
or principles than with the hard facts of existence. They long for 
relief and therefore want peace of some kind. They naturally 
want the most advantageous peace procurable and would infinitely 
prefer a German ‘might-peace.’ ‘They can be kept fairly quiet 
by a sufficiently convincing promise that they will soon get it, 
if they are good. But as time goes on and promise after promise 
is falsified they become more sceptical, more difficult to convince, 
and more restive. Each failure draws them away from the more 
bellicose political groups, which promise them the universe, and 
strengthens the position of the more moderate ones. The move- 
ment is shown by the conduct of the former, who feel that they 
are losing ground and redouble their exertions. Thus the Pan- 
Germans revealed their fears and the turn- of public opinion last 
year when things were going wrong. Count Reventlow, one of 
the most notorious fire-eaters, even went so far as to threaten 
the dynasty with the warning ‘No victory, no Monarchy.’ That 
was in April last, when the moderate sections were urging the 
Government to renounce all claims to territorial expansion. For 
it is the Government, standing outside both the political groups 
and the general public, and forming a third factor, that holds 
the decision in its hands. The Government is the Kaiser and 
his War Council, in which, we are given to understand, the 
dominating voice is that of the great twin brethren’ Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff. 

Now this paramount body looks on at the swaying mass of 
public opinion, aloof but watchful, and keeps its own counsel. 
The Massgebende Persönlichkeiten who compose it have no doubt 
ong ago threshed out the whole question in every possible aspect 
and are prepared with a policy to suit every event. But the 
time for a decisive move has not yet come; so they wait and - 
ee while every expedient, military and political ; is tried and 
it 1 Sain. The ‘might-peace’ is, of course, their ideal ; but 
cee long, the future looks darker, and popular agitation 
it a at intervals to a crisis. Something must be done to allay 
 eccause it extends to the army, and the great danger lies there. 
oo Consultations take place, and no doubt different opinions 
com S onen and different policies canvassed. ee 
aliogeth e Austria complicate the problem an i a 

ignored. But the war policy always prevails an 
the o is arranged to satisfy the publie. So n n 
last suno ne at the end of 1916 and the Resahtes gsintign 
And Sloat and in Germany the Prussian ae a ae 
fereng a > been sundry iano, Suek a 2 ae off 

Vor ae and the Pope’s Note, which help to 
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attention by providing another subject of discussion A 
grounds of hope. a ie ty whatever 
But all these things are stopgaps. W hat has really kepti ‘might í 
` German ship on her course, barring a few squalls, hag be t Guarante 
revival of hopes by a new stroke of war—the U-boat U s 


5 . : CaM. 
at the beginning of last year, the Russian collapse and thee free and 


sequent resumed offensive now. An with the revival of honk i aaa 
down goes the peace barometer. ‘lhe connexion was well bray | ea ia 
out a few weeks ago by the Westminster Gazette, Which inf would be 
in my humble opinion, often distinguished itself of late by ie make abj 
ticularly lucid, well-reasoned and cogent articles on the gene) As tl 
situation. I will take the liberty of borrowing the illustrat) tho devi 
Tt consists in a comparison of Count Czernin's utterances i| was well 
October and December last. At the beginning of Octobe! tothe B 
solemnly exhorted the nations to adopt a new attitude tonai Count C: 
each other. Europe must be placed on ‘a new basis of rit) took up 
offering a guarantee of permanence, and the only way to ati Exactly ; 
it was by complete international disarmament and the adopit} sincere s 
of arbitration. No shifting of power among the belligte) destiny i 
States could do it. At the beginning of December he mite anarchy 
speech foreshadowing a most extensive shifting of power tot) be ae 
advantage of the Central Powers. In the Balkans the un on na 
conduct of Turkey and Bulgaria was contrasted with the w us 
eee st = mia. and ap the end 
intrigues of Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania, A tions 
intimation was given that the iniquitous settlement resulting e 
ihe Balkan War must be set right for the benefit of wa Bene 
Allies and at the expense of their opponents. Similarly ey Tol 
treachery was being righteously punished by Austrian A l n oli 
of fertile regions.’ Albania was being led in the way 1 si tion, the 
go by Austrian pressure, which was happily persuadit position 
Albanian people to ‘lean on’ that disinterested friend. ‘i Mediacy: 
had been freed from Russian oppression and would fs w a calli 
independence in good time, with a hint that it would i g the victi 
Austrian suzerainty. Nothing was said about freeing | Shevikkg ` 
and Austrian Poles from their oppression. As for a ie) © S*Acking 
and arbitration, they were mentioned but in & very aifler® | have the 
Instead of being the only way, they had become of mp itl What su 
ance and had assumed a different form, a tehtativer fi even gue 
and conditional form. Complete disarmament 22 itd tre not 
to the gradual reduction of armaments, coupled it SEE 
‘freedom of the seas,’ that familiar formula ™ “oie oo 
German speaker and writer repeats but none attempts nanë Ee 
Arbitration was to be ‘provided with corresponding 6 it ig soy 

2 Since this was written Dr. Karstedt, of the German Golonin! 7, è Way a, 


j ow 
E ip . » DEVRE ey F sea 7 
explained that it consists in the possession by Germany ° oe esse 
from England, So now we know. EN eT 
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whatever that may mea ; and then the two together, so limited, 
“might offer’ the Central Powers the guarantees they require. 
Guarantees for what? Not for enduring peace and the new 
pasis of right, which had been the object in October, but for ‘ our 
free and unhampered development.’ We know that phrase too. 
Jt means that the interests of no other nation must be allowed to 
stand in the way of any plans the Central Empires choose to make. 
If that is conceded they will keep the peace. Of course ; for there 
would be nothing to gain by war. You cannot fight people who 
make abject submission ; you can only proceed to suffocate them. 

As the Westminster Gazette said, it is the old story—When 
the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; when the devil 
was well, the devil a saint was he. The devil is well now, thanks 
to the Bolsheviks, who have swung the balance over once more. - 
Count Czernin referred to them. ‘The only Government which 
took up our idea was the provisional Government of Russia.’ 
Exactly; and by natural consequence ‘We follow with 
sincere sympathy the efforts of the Russian people to direct its 
destiny in peaceable -paths’—the peaceable paths of civil war, 
anarchy and terrorism. The sincerity of the sympathy need not 
be doubted; those peaceable paths have set the Central Powers 
on their legs again. 

This brings me back to the present situation. As I said above 
the end is not yet, and the next turn may again upset calcula- 
tions. The present condition of affairs contains within itself 
the certainty of a strong reaction. The German cause has been 
too successful in Russia; it has provided an object-lesson for the 
world, including the Russians, and completed the proofs that 
the policy of the Germans depends entirely on the military situa- 
tion, that is to say, on the degree of compulsion they are in a 
pes to exercise. There used to be an instrument of 
= ae torture much used in Germany, if I remember right, 
ie ee the Iron Maiden. On being clasped she squeezed 
shevile i to death, cracking his bones one by ae The Bol- 
chal a clasped the Iron Maiden and Russia's bones are 

w i 3 ut there are other Russians who have no mind to 

A = ones cracked, and they are rallying against that fate. 

an ta they may have no one seems to know and I cannot 
ote 2 But I am certain of this, that the Russian people 
ne ee nid of their hereditary autocracy in order to exchange 
rman one or for a self-appointed terrorist autocracy under 


erm 
an patronage; and the Germans neither have reduced nor 


i 


can 
Zn them to impotence. Of course, the Germans know 
it is not Ger Proceeding with a certain amount of caution ; but 


eir nature to treat an enemy generously or in such 
7 as to reconcile him to defeat? They never have done it 
c2? 
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and they are not likely to do it now; they do not know 
doit. They believe that the Russians will appreciate the 
of Kultur presented on the point of the sword. Jy ; | 
miscalculation. Even those Russians who are coquettin t 
the German war-machine have a totally different ideal ma | 
They look forward to the fraternisation of free democracies, A i 
implies, not their acceptance of German Kultur, but its > ali 
transformation. These views are irreconcilable, and when t 
becomes plain there will be trouble for the Germans on Y 
Russian side again. Moreover the Japanese cannot stand passie 
and allow Russia to pass under German control. They wl 
already taken a hand in the game at Vladivostock and must ti 
all their weight into the scale to prevent the triumph of Germany, 
. for even we have not offended more grievously and tho sem’ 
against them will not be forgotten. In short the German pai! 
in Russia is beset with snares and a dramatic change may owu- 
any day. | 
‘The situation in Russia is reacting also on other countrie 
both belligerent and neutral. It is even reacting on Swede] 
according to the London correspondent of the Dagbladet (Chis 
tiania), from whom a letter appeared in the Daily Chronici 
December 15. It concludes : . 


Jy 


In these days, when official Germany proclaims no indemnities, t 
agents in Scandinavia are making a great pressure on us to persuades 
into the Middle Europe scheme. They are kindly inviting Denmark ti 
share the plunder of Russia, for Russia is now to be made y 
colony; they promise Denmark that Copenhagen is to be the k 
harbour for North Russian export, as Russia is to be completely §* ; 
off from the Baltic and reduced to an Oriental land Power. Ani j 
extend thei" plans over Finland, too. She is to join the Germi 
economic union as Germany needs her ironfields. a 

It seems as if the collapse of Russia has at last opened the een 
Sweden to the danger of Germany, when she is now taking the tu 
mand of the Baltic. It has had some influence in establishing i ; 
dinavian Entente, which was formally concluded when King Gus 
in Christiania. 


g 

` The collapse of Russia and the consequent partial oe y 
opelto i 
|) 


at Cam 
nation y 


a heavy reverse., These events have dealt a blow—'®’, 
a final one—to the boastful over-confidence and ¢ 
placency which have all along been the backgroun I 
weaknesses and have lately been increasing even to sue ghey 
of imbecility as the promise of Peace before Christm isi 
is talk of depression. If that means the reversal of & at 
sense, the dispersal of ignorance, and the confoundlt ii 
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{hen it was just what we most needed. If it means a positive 
weakening of spirit, then it is the wrong lesson to draw frora the 
swaying of the balance, with which this article began. The true 
moral that I wish to point is that we should not be moved by the 
vicissitudes of war, which tip the balance now to one side and 


‘ now to the other ; that we should be neither elated by successes 


nor depressed by reverses which succeed each other in alternation; 
put should go steadfastly on through good and ill, with a firm, 
unfaltering but humble faith that if we do our duty the end will 
be good though we cannot see it, 

Let us have no more ringing of bells followed by ‘ depression.’ 
The one is the corollary of the other, and alternating moods do 
not make for mental stability. We may leave that to the enemy. 
The German war gods are fond of saying that the strongest. 
nerves will win. They mean their own; but the oscillations of 
popular feeling and of policy, discussed above, indicate nervous 
instability, which is indeed a marked characteristic of the German 
temperament, as Lamprecht has pointed out. There has hitherto 
been no such*oscillation here, but a general prevalence of over- 
confidence since the autumn of 1914. It was based on an inade- 
quate conception of the magnitude of this struggle and was put 
too high. Consequently I regard the sobering effect of recent 
events as salutary, and look to it to produce a mood not less calm 
and steady but more conscious of the realities before us and what ~ 
they demand. There was a remarkable article in one of the 
Sunday papers a few weeks ago by a neutral. lady who has lived 
here for some years. She said that she did not like the English 
but was constrained to pay a tribute to the quality which had 
struck her most during the War. This was the imperturbable 
Coolness of the English character. It was, she said, amazing and 
fee Mprehensible to a foreigner like herself. It is the sang-froid, 
a which this nation has been famed for centuries. There is 
meee stronger than strong nerves, and that is to have none 
in p oa it now as never before ; for we, too, are being weighed 
ae alance, and if we are found wanting the sentence will be 
wae and there will be no appeal. Shall we be found : 
Thich £ I really do not know. A year ago I wrote an article 
a called ‘ Ordeal by Fire, meaning thereby the trial of 
Wag oe ce that lay before us. It attracted some attention ay 
Dickea perro. Such comments as I saw were silly. People 
of ae an incidental mention of ‘ flappers’ among other poe 
28 ney 3 y and self-indulgence and found it amusing. The War 

ae Seemed to me a humorous business, though the fighting 

tight in getting as much fun as they can out of it; nor 


` Nineteenth Century and After, January 1917. 
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-failed to grasp the magnitude of the struggle and t 
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does the prospect of losing it by F. a e Strike mę T l i 
amusing. My argument yal EI a gua underst ial eb, an’ 
for every word of it has been borne on I said that ther on ee 
of this country were approaching the sternest ordea] in i a os 
history and would need all their strength and end a and mos 


: Urance p 
fortitude to pass the test with honour ; but that many had Ute i Y i 
a 0 ? 


he Seal q 
OF š t st whe 
effort and sacrifice demanded by it. I gave evidence of thiol just 

CAN 


some of the reasons for it; and said that what we needed nu cee 
‘a stern and imperative call.’ The best have given ready wal ao 3 
fice; the rest, who have not, will heed no appeals.’ And I tuted s alte 
pointed out that there would be a particular temptation forg Freytag 
Government to temporise with difficulties and consider Sect. Suprem 
interests because there was going to be great trouble about foj | on the p 
prices and profiteering. |  andpoir 

I do not recall this in order to say ‘I told you so,’ but to wt takes fo 
people think of the past year, how it has been spent and bn has beer 


has ended. They realise better now the ordeal of which] wm, ment w: 


. and can see how far short of facing it we have been adw] — templat 


differently the coming trial must be met if we are to get thro of enem 
it. At least I hope they realise this. The English—and!¢) justifica 
English, not British, for definite reasons—are a most ext) and base 
ordinary people. You never know what they are capable of wi This is 
the time comes. They will go on playing the fool up to thes, to provi 
moment, but when they are right up against a sheer necessity tt whateve 
will do more and stand more than any other people whelét ar-raids 
Therefore I am more hopeful than desponding. But we have and oth 


many passengers in the boat and very heavy ones. Let ‘i ieee 
be no mistake about the trial. It will be very great and wes y $ 
not pass it by blami gain {com Converti 
P y blaming others and visiting our own shor f Tt is 
.on them. We can all see the mote in a brother’s eye: ee ` other P 
a do that, especially when the brother is a Cabinet beh merely | 
W a ae Siol We need no screwing up in that ve insincer 
i re too much of it already. There is a useful and leg «a Mother 
Sor’ Of criticism which Governments need ; but incessant nfe] and aby 
carping, bickering, girding and jeering, bawling for ma of pape 
ee for that day after day, is neither useful nor egi" i) broken 
Tee purely barmful and it will not help us in the come ge] of polio 
suggest that it be damped down and replaced by # litt ‘ i Mother 
Poe cea If Teade ver mor concerned about the! alternat 
an and their own short-comings they would have Jess t i of all G 
ess Inclination to blame others and we should 2 get at Americ, 
much better. This i : » paractel a Buara 
ae: ms 18, I think, a good test of chat al > Tang 
ae and hard times. Those who cry Nous somm? i Sron 
every failure or reverse are no good. People must | Marines 


to put up with a great deal more than most of t 
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as d and instead of grumbling and grousing they ought to go down 
dh et, ir knees and thank God for the blessings they enjoy. No 
Tee: oe Le seal country, belligerent or neutral, is so well off, 
if LA cat of them are infinitely worse off. j 

A | an of course there is the alternative of a bargained peace, but I 
tte do not think much need be said about that. The question stands 
scale, ust where it did, there 1s nothing new about it. A lasting peace 
| Peet be concluded with a Power which regards peace merely 
ely, as an interlude between wars. That is the German doctrine and 
ys it hag never been repudiated. On the contrary influential Germans 
fri are already talking of ‘the next war.’ There 18 General von 
ford Freytag-Loringhoven, a man of high position and weight in the 
octi Supreme War Council and a ‘moderate ’ militarist. In his book 
tf) on the present War he draws candid lessons from German failures 
i and points out what will be necessary for the next war which he 
om! takes for granted. Professor Eltzbacher, of Berlin University, 


hori has been still more candid and has provided the German Govern- 
iw) ment with an argument justifying the future war which he con- 
adhi) templates, to be waged by submarines against the civil populations 


ob of enemy countries. It has acquired, he says, an independent 
de) justification by the new international law formulated in Berlin 
tet) and based on the well-known juristic principle of German interests. 
ow)  Thisis very significant, for it is the business of German professors 

to provide the Supreme Command with arguments justifying 


ity th whatever action it suits them to take. The same argument covers 
hate’, alr-raids and throws some light on the proposal for disarmament 
el! and other guarantees for peace. Germany will always be able 
of {hie to have fleets of air-craft and submarines of unlimited size, because 
yet, they will be built and kept for commercial purposes, but will be 
conf, Cnvertible at short notice. ; 


It is futile to talk of treaties with Germany as she is. No 


other Power believes or can believe in her good faith. It is not 


rel ee the violation of Belgian neutrality, as some peace-mongers 
gitin” A ady argue, that is against her. What has forced one after 
1060 th A Into open hostility is the systematic violation of compacts 
his” 7 SNEG confidence, practised in conformity with the ‘serap 
ii ee Principle. The German Government has not only | 
TU of wae a treaty; it has adopted bad faith as an avowed principle | 
tle £ inal and acted up to it in dealing with one Power after i 
ei! ltemative was this that at long last left President Wilson no 


» and made him the most downright and determined 


pe American Bees antagonists. It was this that turned the South 
7 al? Starante publics into enemies. No human being can devise 
on it We hea Thich could not be evaded, and what we might expect 
ye Marines any difficulty with Germany would be a fleet of sub- 


surround; 
unding our coasts without notice and working on 
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while a fleet of aeroplanes dropped bombs of unheard-of aa 
tiveness on London. If any other Powers or League of Nar 
ventured to interfere, they would be told “Hands off! op 0 


condone all that they have done, and to condone is to levitimatig 


Some German has said “If we do not lose, we win: i M 
Entente does not win, it loses.” That is true. If the Wa 


machine State, embodying the rule of Forco, emerges undefeat |; e 
from the conflict, all the other States must be prepared either t T 
meet it with its own weapons or to submit to it. We refuse — rapacity 
submit and have had to meet it with its own WEAPONS: y would be 
has the United States. Some people call that ‘ Prussianism,’ py I st 
they fail to draw the obvious inference that the continua |. Great p 
existence of the War-machine would make Prussianism perpetual, | ‘not yet 
because other States could not maintain their independence by any that the 
other means. The alternative and the only way to lasting peace Dean hi 
is to get rid of the War-machine. That is now generally under- are pass 
stood and it is called ‘ destroying militarism.’ What is not clealy I. On the 
understood is that this can be done only by. the German people. | account 
We cannot do it. Militarism cannot be destroyed so long asit | they b 
lives in the hearts of the German people ; nor is the case in any Remove 
way altered by using violent language and talking of ‘smashing |  SUper-e 
and pulverising’ militarism. ‘To get rid of it the German peopl gouldi 
must themselves give it up. And for that two things are neces The try 
sary—(1) the conviction that it has failed, (2) the assurance tht | "W th 
they have nothing to fear from abandoning it. pea 
It is essential to a clear comprehension of the problem to take ae 
account of both conditions and of their relations to each othe | ToN 
Some people see only the first, others are thinking of the sec j. ie ou 
and great confusion of mind prevails. The controversy. about a 
Lord Lansdowne’s letter turns upon it. Lord Lansdowne * = i T 
evidently not quite clear in his own'mind a he has since admitte . whl 
that the letter did not correctly repres ses Maan, T venture: 5 80 
with all respect, to explain the discrepanc What Lord Lait Toa 
downe had in mind was the second conten: what his crit% alter 
everywhere were thinking of was the first Sieh he seemet ae 
ae abandon. They feel that unless the War machine or militar | but it 
1s proved a failure no other steps will Ree şi fect And they i Not ] 
are quite risht in tting i ayera nyae jg orit M 
S y Pubung it first, but they are wrong in ig? t Mistal 


NB the other. Perhaps I can best 
what I wrote nearly three ye 
Hate.“ T said that the first + 


+ “German Hate: Its C 
May 1915. 


snd 
$ 3 g IDe i 
explain my meaning by on $ 
ars ago in an article On F bef 
hing we had to do, in ordei © | 


; ih i 
anses and Meaning,’ Nineteenth Century and 4 i 
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h the Germans in the future, was to convince 
' emselves and under-estimated 
nt convince them on the field of battle. Bee. 2 
i d ca s£ iy ie > a es ot 
iti ce hould chasten their military arrogance an : y 
vot 5 military power. But after that we should yale 
: jef in i ; i - 
Wer, fy! their E ice them that we did not enter on this A ar 
ee ee ore for the deliberate purpose of destroying them. 
Matis treacher p ; 
if th I concluded with these words : Ead | 
l ‘acts before us should be kept carefully distinct and taken 
A. Meaty Bolas first is to convince the Germans that they, have under- 
efeate] in their oer: capacity; the second, that they have over-estimated our 
thet cite aa nt to attain the second before achieving the first 


: attempt A oa Ar 
pes as Mae blunder ; it would be misinterpreted and stultify itself. 
Ns g would be 


n,” bf I stand by that still, but the situation is totais mee 
tinue © Great progress has been made with the first, and though 1 ; oe 
petual,  — not yet been achieved and must still be steadily pursued, I EEN 
by any | that the other might have received more attention with advantage. 
+ pea | Dean Inge is quite mistaken in supposing that the German people 
inte are passionately attached to the military machine for its own sake. 
clealy |. On the contrary they groan under it and vote for Socialists on 
people. | acount of it. Why they cling to it now so obstinately is that 
gasi | they believe it forms their only salvation from destruction. - 
in any Remove that belief and their doubts of its surpassing merits and 
ashing |  SUper-excellence would be enormously strengthened. The wall 
people ibe sapped from within as well as battered from without. 
nee 10 two are the converse and obverse of the same process. But 
ce that | et German hopes of victory are again in the ascendant, the 
We town eet eine and that Is the mistake that Lord Lans- 

to take | a e. His letter was hailed in Germany as a sign of 
„other T p the case is hopeless. At the same time, a fuller 
second, j ement of our objects is needed “Restoration, repar. E q 
about | aenta” are too general. Wh ty. Sei = para es 
si 0d what o S dat restoration, what reparation, 
The Labour Party’s pronouncement 


conta; guarantees? 
“Ns some fantastic . 

5 d astic NO As T PELA 

need something of the 7 eposels, but the idea of it is sound. We 


When pj ii nelude with the exhort 
after fo ng him lead the peop 


J a "ms wi 5 } 
tale on better term had over-estim ated th 


lest, them that they 


Years of 
te avery a in the Wilderness— only be 
T i Tat nS aa s. The last step of the journey is hard, 


: i a a : and anothes 3 g as some suppose. German nerves will 
ken. disappointment, unless I am much 


A. SHADWELL. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION AND Pip 
CONDUCT OF WAR 


On the 30th of January 1900, when the people of England Were 
still feeling the depression caused by the three defeats of Magen, | 
fontein, Stormberg and Colenso, the Prime Minister (the late 
Marquis of Salisbury), speaking in the House of Lords, made, | 
remarkable speech. | 


If you will look back over the present century [he said—the nineteenth | 
century] you will see there have been four occasions on which the Britis 


Government has engaged in war. On each occasion the opening of the | of the d 
wars was not prosperous. These were the Walcheren Expedition, th | Broé 
Peninsular War, the Crimean Expedition, and now the South Afric | commol 
War. In all these cases at first—in the case of Walcheren not only ai | Memocre 
first—there were lamentable losses. . . . We cannot have been so unlucly hic 
as to have fought four times and to have lighted upon the most incompetent TWEE 
and worthless ministers that the world has ever produced. It is evident | way ım 
that there is something in your machinery that is wrong... . I do no a rule 3 
think that the British Constitution as at present worked is a good fighting heredit 
machine, vee Tt is unequalled for producing happiness, prosperity ani i popular 
liberty in time of peace; but now in time of war, when Great Powers w appoint 
enormous forces are looking at us with no gentle or kindly eye, it beomë fhe 
us to think whether we must not in some degree modify our arrangement TE 
in order to enable ourselves to meet the dangers that at any moment mi \' Selectin 
arise, b commit 
I pr i . ; ; py Doi an elec 
a to consider the question raised in 1900 by r The 
ns EY a 2 the fitness of the British system of D, and a 
light on some. a The inquiry may perhaps throw a reia] frst js 
En ecw g H problems with which we are all just aft | Dusines 
ned—those that are oct solution ; 
the War. i expected to need ae 
The earli . ing; apd O S 
of its e Rm of government is one man, a King; and 0 The 
a ] il 
rimitive Ki opments is also one man, an Emperor: eine ae inc 
pr : ee ae does all the work of government himsef, yf rOVery 
-at one time admini ed ee, 
another time dire see at another time judge and ii for} del 
ctor of war. He performs these severe j tralise 


tions by throwing himself for th 


at the moment is most ur 
a gent. Y aņpoleon fOr Ds 
his day wholly absorbed in the PEDI Napo gi 


another entirely immersed in dipl 
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n the business of legislation. Whatever he is 


rated up? Se 
z m of him is plunged into it. 
doing: tage however the King found that his time and 


early 5 : 

a were more than absorbed by his work and he had to 
Be Mito assistance of his servants (called in the Latin of the 
seek 


adle Ages ministers) , chosen presumably each for his skill and 
Mi >. the branch assigned to him. On special occasions 


1] dge 10 o E 
knowle > would assemble his ministers, the heads of the great 


ne Kin ; 4 ; 
ees of State business, and hold a council or committee 
Peeing) at which he would preside and at which important 


matters transcending any single department would be considered. 

jin practice every Government consists of such a committee ; 
of which the chairman is a Monarch, a President, or a Prime 
Minister, and tbe other members the chief executive officers or 
heads of the great government offices or departments. The only 
diference between various systems seems to be that in some cases 
the whole committee meets to consider every important decision, 
while in others the chairman usually confers only with the head 
of the department concerned. 

Broadly speaking this form of a chairman and committee is 
common to all governments, whether monarchical, aristocratic or 


ni democratic. These three types are distinguished not by the mode 
npetent in which the business of government is transacted but by the 


evident way in which the chairman of the committee is appointed. As 
dong a rule in a monarchy the position belongs to the King and is 
a hereditary; in the United States the President is elected by a 
swt} Popular vote; in Great Britain the system is for the King to 
Jeconėi appoint the Leader of the Party which has a majority in the 
semen ouse of Commons. Democratie systems give the power of 


ee the head of the ministry, the chairman of the governing 
mittee, to the popular vote, either directly or indirectly through 


Lott a elected chamber. 

ni and € efficiency of a Government composed of a set of ministers 
ae A ce chairman will depend upon several factors, of which the 
: fe ne ne knowledge and skill of each minister in the branch of 
tions carried on by his department ; the second a sound distri- 


Of the a business between the offices; and the third the power 
farman W secure co-ordination between them. j 
question is, What parts in a Government so constituted 


e 


f are ind; : 
i G a k for the conduct of war? In all matters a wise 
n be a e unload from its own shoulders all that can safely 
hit italise <, < to Subordinate or local authorities. It will decen- 


1 X W. erc je: . . D j 
{} > More ap rever possible in.order to make its own central action 


th? eff 
es an llian ual, Only a Government can declare a war, make 
sii] n taine ang Conclude a treaty of peace. Only a Government 


ad maintain an army and a navy. Only a Govern- 
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ment can select and appoint the commanders of its fleet 
5 : x AARO Hees s i hac S 
armies and give them their instructions. These are the fe 
indispensable functions in regard to war, and there are 10% ty | 
Between them they cover the whole of the preparation fo ey 
conduct of a war. What ministers or offices are require] 
them? ‘The relations with foreign Powers are always cont 
through a minister of foreign affairs. Every Government in W 
country has a minister charged with raising and maintainin ; 
army; and every Maritime Power has also a minister change 
with raising and*maintaining a navy. ‘These functions of fh 
tenance are performed in peace as in war. They involve lare 
expenditure, and the minister who discharges them usually i, 
the duty of explaining his estimates to the representative chamber 
So far there is no doubt or difficulty. But with regard to th 
third set of functions—the choice and appointment of the cop. 
manders of fleets and armies and the issue of instructions i 
them—there has been and perhaps still is some obscurity, hh 
order to clear it up it may be a good plan to examine the actul 
business of war. In it the all-important work is that of th 
Commander of the Fleet or the Army. So well is this unde: 
stood that in ordinary language a victory is always associate 
with the General or the Admiral who commanded on the winnin 
side; and his army or fleet is hardly thought of. We talk of 
Hannibal defeating the Romans at Cannae and of Scipio defeatiny 
Hannibal at Zama. The historians speak of Caesar, of Frederi, 
of Napoleon and Wellington as though the armies they cot 
manded were of comparatively small importance and acquire 
their powers from the leader. In discussing naval ware we think 
of Blake and Hawke, of Suffren and of Nelson, and beside the 
personalities the whole apparatus of the fleets which they handle 
sinks into insignificance. The usage of everyday spee 
rough expression of the truth, for in reality victory is the 
of the commander, whose forces are merely his instrument. H 
is the artist, and among all the activities of war bis is the mas 
art. But it has little to do with raising and maintaining 


g ay 


army or the navy. During war this cannot be the work 0 

naval or military commander, who will probably be at the a 
quarters of the army or on board the flagship. Thus the 
of the Minister of War or of Marine, as the provider of the p 
or the navy, is distinct in character and separated in place 2 
that of the commander of eit : 
or a navy; 


awi 


the others to handle it against an enemy- Hs 


any great commander, except Cromwell, raised his ow? ar mi | 
A Government will hardly enter into a war if it cat b wal | 


unless it sees a prospect of success. The end of a war $ 


so! 
a treaty of peace. If the committee entrusted with the pail? 
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. considering whether or no it will take part in a war, 
welfare P imine the terms of the treaty of peace by which it 


jf wus xpects that the war will be concluded. Evidently if 


al were willing to accept those terms there would be 


the eee necessity for a war arises from the fact that the 
no war. + will is contrary to our own; he wants a treaty which 
adversary unable to accept. How then is he to be persuaded 
e to our terms? By force. We must beat his army and 
t0 Ber and put him into such a position that he can no longer 
his navy ces; he then will have the prospect—if he still rejects 
our terms—of the destruction of his forces, the occupation of 
his territory and possibly the overthrow of his whole system. 
To prevent that he will accept terms which, while he thought he 
was stronger than we, he regarded as out of the question. Accord- 
ingly before we (the members of the committee) decide to appeal 
to force, we Shall do well to ask ourselves what kind of blow would 
bring our adversary to his knees ; and whether, with the forces 
we have or can produce, we are justified in expecting to strike 
such a blow. 3 
The committee, then, when considering a possible declaration 
of war will wish to hear certain of its members. The Foreign 
‘Secretary will explain what the foreign Government, whose 
action has caused us to meet, is preparing to do and why we can- 
not agree to this and must resist it. Next, the two Ministers of 
War and Marine, who keep up our naval and military forces, will 
set before us tables of our fleets and armies and of those of the 
ae tective enemy, and will explain what further forces we and 
Boy can expect to raise. But that is not enough. We 
i a now what probability there is that, with such forces 
Mera) ae or can raise in time, we shall be able to beat the 
J $ forces and so obtain the treaty we should like. This is 


evid : : 

i ently a question of supreme moment to which we need a 
stworthy answer 
TA who ; 
$ 


executi 
Tt 


_ +, 100 of those 
of thi 


x = a thought enough for the committees consult a man 
te confront ee moment when they are contemplating a war 
€ possibili, ed with the necessity of resisting an attack. But 
almost 3 y of a dispute with another nation is contained in 
ettorna Ly decision taken by a Government in regard to its 
: Tin » and the time to consider the possibilities of con- 
À new step a when the possibility of conflict arises—i.e. when 

taken in the relations with other Powers. A 
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thinker-out of wars is therefore always required in order to 


30 


to the members of the Government, at every stage i Mi 
external action, what that action would involve if it hag f ef 
translated into terms of force. ' 


The most important member of the whole Gover 
relation to war is the designer of victory, the expon 
General’s art, of which success in war is the object. 
Governments no such office is found among the minister, 
the task is reserved for himself by the head of the Go 
the King or Emperor. Of some Governments a Com 
Chief is a member, and in the United States the com 
the forces is by the Constitution vested in the President 


8 becays 
Vernmen, 


Some representative of the art of war is always necessan, | 
for every question of policy is in the last resort one of force, ani | 
the key, both to the avoidance of war and to success in it when}! 


becomes inevitable, lies in the due co-ordination of policy 


in case of conflict. 


Suppose the action contemplated involved a conflict with | 


another Power, a prudent chairman or committee, on being cor 
vinced that it was right and just, would, if it implied for it 
success an addition to the forces, insist on that addition bem 
made as a condition of the adoption of the policy. 

Throughout the course of a, war the strategist is required i 
the Government; for once th 
by force the issue is d 


as for persons of great influence to urge a Government to fe 
its forees for purposes not directly conducive to victory thoi 
thought in themselves desirable. Especially is this the case ¥ i 
the Possession of particular places seems advantageous oF E 
to Influence opinion at home or abroad. Few but trained sith 
gists understand that in war everything can be had by he 
but nothing without it ; and that a 
of all possible forces to strike a i 
to destroy the enemy's fleet or h 
limit to the errors in the direct 
be committed by Governments 
voice of strategy is silent, divid 
The Strategist is even more 
the minister who maintains the 
minister must b 


tel 


is army. There seems 
ed or overruled. 


; . 8 
ase his arrangements on the requiremen 
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| 
Mander, | 
Mand ¢ | 


and | 
strategy. The mode in which that co-ordination must be sought | 


is a conference between the Chairman of the Committee, th: | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Strategist, on each occasion | 
when any new departure is taken in external policy. At sucha} 
conference the Foreign Minister would explain the course he hal | 
to propose, the Strategist would then say what it might involve | 


Lo force, 4 
e appeal has been made to for a 
ecided. Yet nothing is so common in 


ion of fleets and armies a wh 
in the deliberations of W. { 


: bo? | 
essential to a Government p a 
naval or military forces, pwe 
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INS r 1/)) TTT AT ATT s. 
TH. E ofa Boece es He ND WAR a 
of which ‘the strategist alone can judge. The minister’s 
fighting » in the governing committee 1s needed mainly in order 
presence financial proposals may be presented to the represen- 
that aa amber with all the authority of Government. 

tative a case of a maritime State and especially of an insular 


lent 3, | t i 

ctl À ae there must of course be two strategists : one for the navy 

: ia m or the army, for the mastery of both sea and land war- 

Ph a is rarely combined by one man. If the two men are reall) 
% d j 


masters of their work they will not disagree, for the main prin 
ciples of the art are the same, whatever the element in which they 
are applied. fae i ; 

The voice which is to be heard by a Government in counci) 
on the question of peace or war must carry the weight of a master 


e894 

8, r of his craft. He who can see in advance the features of a coming 
hen} war and can design Operations giving promise of success will 
yal) be the proper person to direct those operations. Upon him there- 
soughi fore the Government will be wise to rely for the distribution of 
e, ih its forces in the several theatres of war, for the choice of their 
casion leaders and for the instructions to be given them. To him there- 
sucha} fore should be given authority in peace to regulate the training 


of the forces, especially of the admirals or generals who will 
lead them, and to watch over the discipline which it is the purpose 
of military education to produce. He should be the organ 


wih through which the army or navy, supplied as regards men and 
g con equpment by the Minister of War, is controlled in its action 
for is} by the Government. Custom gives the name Minister of War 


being ? the member of the Government who supplies an army 
enol. weapons and stores. It gives to the minister who 
ontrols the army’s action the title of Commander-in-Chief. ‘The 


a, he of his office is that in controlling the action of the army 
nets with the authority of the Government. It is vital to the 


one te Government that he should have the mastery of the 

daa with which he deals and should be completely 
€ by his subordinates. 

Seems ee said that government started as Kingship. There 

breaks S ustory of most nations to be a time when kingship 

own, either because the king fails to obtain victory m 


ratio? War—h; i 

| oe chief business, the purpose for which men needed a 
pe | Property “cause he mistakes his kingdom and people for a private 
bP} Which hig ‘ch is to serve his pleasure or to carry out purposes 
pte) takes People do not share. That is resented and a change 


ce. ‘The truth is then proclaimed that a king is tbe 


w] Dilation minister of his people, and the idea dawns that the 
r w 2 com R of the country is a community with a common life and 
of w ob ro The State is held to be not the king's posses- 


ommonwealth ; and government is regarded as the 
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management of the nation’s affairs carried on in 


i tant- 
trust for i pdjutant- 


whole people. : gorveyor 
The British Government of modern times jg the result munitions 
assertion of this view. Little by little during the seven But tl 
-and eighteenth centuries the power of the kingship wa, U] pord Sali 


commission, and entrusted to a committee called the tt pinted) z 
which reached its full development during tho reign of 0 i oof ites 
Victoria. It is worth while examining the system al yas subje 


; BEE i ae as it Wy The ca 
worked during the half-century previous to the War : ihe 
on. Its essential part was authoritatively described in 1669) ee eS 
Mr. (now Viscount) Morley in his Life of Walpole. The Cabin ae ey 
is a committee of which the members are chosen by the Pray fea 
Minister, who assigns to each of them the he i i AA 


the great offices or departments of Government. Each ministe N 
so long as he has the Prime Minister’s support has full authori | Ply I 
over nis own department ; whenever the matter to be decided is were discu 
great importance he confers with the Prime Minister, who, if out at the 
need be, consults the Cabinet. If the minister is overruled i} involve by 
the Prime Minister or by the Cabinet, he is expected to resim tary of Sta 
Thus the several ministers are the organs of the Cabinet f Amy and 
managing the various departments of Government, and the Priel hat was 
Minister secures the co-ordination of the work of them all. senting th 
The Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons; thiti 
to say, a vote of censure o ; 
action of Government in any department leads to the resignalid} Cabinet ar 
of the whole Cabinet. There is no other responsibility. There) Under 
no such thing in practice as the responsibility of an individit] of the ope 
minister to Parliament. If he is censured the whole Governmt!| 
falls, and so long as the Government does not offend the Howi 
of Commons no ‘single minister can be upset except by Hk 
colleagues. The first mark of the Cabinet, says Lord Morieyi" | 
collective, united and indivisible responsibility. l 
This was, in form, at any rate, an admirable machine for g j 
work of government, For each great branch of business | 
a special organ—a minister, one of its own body, the h oy i 
great Olfice with a large staff. Tt had a co-ordinating oS) 
tao Prime Minister. So long as it had iho confidence OMi 
House of Commons, it had the full and absolute authority re E 
For the man 


wolii ; With 


ji 
E- 


y worked in harmony. | ; 
yar was a Commander-in-Chi¢ : 
great assistants—Quartermaster- 


Secretary of State for War 
Army, with his several 
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ane General aud the rest, and by his side a colleague, the 
zo | of the Ordnance, charged with the supply of | 


gurveyor ene’ 


s 
' e effectiveness of a form of government depends (as 
Salisbury in the speech which il quoted at the outset plainly 
Lord n which it is worked. 1 . 
ted) upon the manner 1 s worked. ‘The machinery 
Hn 1870-1888 produced results sO unsatisfactory that long before it 
oT eubjected to the strain of war it had to be reconstructed 
ike panes of the failure lay in the choice of the persone upon 
whom the working of the system depended, the Secretary of State 
for War and the Commander-in-Chief. 
The system had in form one defect. The Commander-in-Chief 
yas not a member of the Cabinet or Governing Committee. He 
could of course be consulted by the Secretary of State for War 
as regards the proper use of the Army in case of action ; he would 
certainly not be present at the meetings when questions of policy 
were discussed, so that he would have no opportunity for pointing 
out at the inception of a new policy what that new policy might 
involve by way of preparation for possible conflict. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had the duty of raising and maintaining the 
Amy and supplying it with all necessaries; and along with it 
what was thought perhaps the still more important duty of pre- 
snting the army accounts to Parliament and there defending 
them. He was the link between the Cabinet, the Treasury and — 
the House of Commons ; he was also the only link between the 
Cabinet and the Commander-in-Chief. a 
Under this system fit preparation for a war and right conduct 
of the operations could be secured only if the Secretary of State 
ee pee a master of war ; or if, not having that qualification, 
ion ade himself mn all that regarded war the mouthpiece of the 
on wuder-in-Chief. This would have involved of course a 
Or Chiot chosen for his mastery of war. 
fa C of the Constitution did not lead to the selection 
| by he cea for mastery of the art or business carried 
-Stovn up enon which he was to preside. „The Cabinet had 
| ecutive power Strument for obtaining possession of the supreme 
nity wae er by one party in the State. lts one and indivisible 
iy TN to enable it to present a single front either 
oi s ga = mipan, Accordingly the sole criterion for 
the quali... Cer was fidelity to the party, coupled of course 
qualities or 
y, oratorical 3 oa advantages that make a man useful to his 
M Ce of Wealth in which it brings, and the 
“embergh; r of a title. 
nt P of a party is at the best a matter of opinion, a 
Bala thing from knowledge. A man’s opinion is his view 
Va tyge ect on which there is no means of determining 
AXTIT_No, 491 > s i 
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the truth, for in matters of opinion two men, both of the 
educated and each of them of good sense and ability and hi 
may hold opposite views. That is certainly not the cage in z ; 
to some of the most important things in life. The a Teg 
for instance, is subject to the laws of dynamics, anq asto 
they are a difference of opinion does not exist among thos 
are acquainted with the science. As regards the Policy a 
foreign State a difference of opinion between two observers A i 
show merely that one at least of the two had not observed a 
accuracy. Mk 
The Secretaries of State for War and First Lords of a 
Admiralty, chosen as devotees of their party, knew nothing y 


war and therefore could not devote themselves to preparation fe 
it, so that both Services ceased to be organised or trained for iel 
one function for which they exist. 

The Commander-in-Chief was not a master of war. He ya 
a royal Prince appointed on no ground of military qualificatia | 
The cause of his selection is to be found in Sir Theodore Martin 
Life of the Prince Consort. In 1850 the Duke of Wellingto | 
expressed his wish that he should be succeeded as Commanderin! 
Chief by the Prince Consort. He thought that with the dal! 
growth of the democratic power the Government grew walle) 
and weaker, and that it was of the utmost importance to tlt} 
stability of the Throne and Constitution that the command of thel 
Army should remain in the hands of the Sovereign, and not ih 
Into those of the House of Commons. The Prince Const 
declined the position and the Duke of Wellington was succeed’ 
by a competent soldier—Lord Hardinge. On Lord Harding! 
death, however, in 1856 the Duke of W ellington’s theory P* 
vailed, though instead of the Prince Consort, another Princ 


the Duke of Cambridge—the Queen’s cousin, was an \ chairmen, 


Commander-in-Chief.1 The motive of the selection was 20 p 
supposed fitness of the person appointed to win victories 1? “a 
of war, but a relationship to the Queen which seemed to guanin 
that, in case of attempted revolution, the Army would be e 
defence of the Throne and not in obedience to the wishes ° 
House of Commons. iè 
The weakness of the machinery was not due to the inf 
of the representative system. On the contrary, the efons 
Improvement were caused by that public opinion or nations gy 
to which the representative system aims at giving efect 
Crimean War had revealed th x 
for war, and the historian 
published in 1880, described the symptoms and their cas | 
! Tafe of the Prince Consort, vol. ii, p. 255; vol. iit. P- ae 
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Lord Salisbury’s subsequent question as to the cause 
n the Walcheren Expedition. 


1918 


answered 


; jlure 1 > 4 
ti of fal more immediate causes [he wrote] which thus brought grave 


The t o England were : i 


3 nisl want of apt knowled ge. 
Se Why (1) £8 choice of an inefficient commander. 
y ot, 2) a want of power to keep a momentous war secret, 
3 
3 Woul (9 


e symptoms. The malady lay in divided authority. 
MAr ae Telang to its direct authority over the ee 
aa in regard to the Navy and all other national business its 
P iiy was exercised through and by the Cabinet. The 
ane that followed the Crimean War had led to the establish- 
ment of the machinery existing between 1870 and 1888 already 
described, as well as to many improvements within the Army, 


Jo ya) especially the reforms of Lord Cardwell, entirely due to the P 
atin | pressure of public opinion. — 
arn At the close of this period began the attempt to put life and 


vigour into the machine which had ceased to do its work. The 
impulse came not from the Cabinet but from the people—a sure 
sign that the leadership had failed. The remarkable achievements 
of the Prussian Army in 1866 and 1870 had been perceived and 
the demand was made that the Government should bring the 
Army and the Navy to a condition of efficiency. As a result of 
‘this popular observation, and of various breakdowns during the 
expeditions to Egypt and the Soudan, changes were made in the 
Army system, all of which I pass over, except those which concern 
the machinery of Government for the general management of the 


Tvices and for the preparation and conduct of war. 
The first result 


oftl 
ot fal 


iy ment 8 of the popular demand or agitation for improve- 
a) T X were two Royal Commissions, known by the names of their 
Ge? o men, as that of Sir James Stephen and that of the Marquis 
p of Hartington, 

yani t Jam 


Proposals T Stephen’s Commission made criticisms and sound 
State coul a he criticisms were to the effect that the Secretary of 

Sand his Rot possibly do his work because he did not under- 
Supply, t ean Wars and that the minister charged with 
Position, urveyor-General of the Ordnance, was in a similar 
| Ptoposalg w © System, Moreover, had no definite object. The 
| befor a that a Commission of competent persons ought to 
IE è Mpetent ne down a standard of what was necessary ; and that 
He ay ence, sh “ac of the supply services, a soldier of the highest 
pal Moe,” *'Uld be appointed. This report was treated as waste- 


© Harti 
a repudiate Commission concerned itself in the first place 
Tersien Shoat the idea of the Duke of Wellington that the 
; exercise some direct control over the Army. 
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ay, 
The Commission laid down that the authority of 
over the Army could be exercised only in the same wa a 
other power of the Crown, through a responsible minister x ji 
leading idea was, therefore, to strengthen the position of the Se | 
tary of State for War. The first principle laid down wala 

recognition of the responsibility to Parliament Which rests On fh 
Secretary of State.’ The account which I have given of t 
Cabinet will, I trust, have satisfied my readers that the Tes 
sibility of any single minister to Parliament js a, myth, Wh 
the Commission aimed at was to assert the authority of the Cabin 
over the Army. This was quite right, because no army and 7 
branch of Government can be effectively controlled or can be maj: 
efficient so long as there is a doubt as to who is its master, J 
the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign the Duke of Wellingin 
had thought that there might be a quarrel between the Queer | 
and the Government ; he had tried to secure that the Army shou} 
be on the Queen’s side. But after she had reigned fifty year 
the possibility of such a division had ceased to be worth thinkin 
of. ‘The power of the Sovereign was exercised without question | 
through the Cabinet. The position of the Commander-in-Chit 
“had become a false one on account of the wrong principle which 
had governed the appointment made in 1856. The obvious rete 
was to make a new appointment and to choose a General for lis 


mastery of war. But the Hartington Commission was m 
thinking of war; the onl 


point out that, when the 
appoint a Commander-in-Chief in the field, and to ignore ii) 
nominal Commander- 
Commander-in-Chief 
be a mere figureche 
office a reality the 
and the report alle 
Commander-in-Ch 
the Secretar 
position which alone in case of war would give æ prospet 


Success, assuming that the holder of the office was compete? 
perform its duties. 


In 1895 the Duke 
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Š P ama nder-in-Chief, and nko they gave him that title, 
to be į the same time transferred the powers which that name 
| they e from the officer so called to the Secretary of State for War, 
denotes not a soldier at all. ‘This change was defended by Mr. 
pasing his view upon the Report of the Hartington 


If the 5 
from the C 
orp of tho 
mou 
put, as we have seen, the responsibility of any single Cabinet 
Minister is a mere fiction. And it is difficult to see how a Secre- 
tary of State for War—not himself acquainted with that difficult 
business, and also completely sane—could wish to be anything 
else than the mouthpiece of a soldier the master of his trade. 
Nothing could more conclusively prove that in 1895 the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons did not regard war as a serious matter 
with a view to which the arrangements made in time of peace 
ought to be framed. 
Ifit were true that the Secretary of State and the Commander- 
inChief were duplicates of one another, no doubt one of them - 
should have been abolished, but the solution proper for war was 
to establish the true distinction between them as concerned the 
one with supply and the other with command, and to make the 
Commander-in-Chief a member of the Cabinet. ; 
fe E it may, the results of the system adopted were 
mi oe in 1899, when the South African War was 
to the aa A e Secretary of State and the Cabinet failed to listen 
a A advice of the Commander-in-Chief, with disastrous 
E eded T When the war was over Lord Wolseley was 
testrietions on ae erin- Obict by Lord Roberts, with the same 
ean Tie 1S Scope as had been imposed upon Lord Wolseley. 
Roberts meh ve satisfaction neither to the Cabinet nor to Lord 
l a Ries 1904 a fresh change was made. 
E thority and f of Commander-in-Chief was abolished and its 
the Various Pee were transferred to the Secretary of State. 
'Ssistanty of th, officers at the War Office who had been the 
the Scretary au Commander-in-Chief became the assistants of 
€J Were at pete, the political officer unacquainted with war. 
fcc), of why © Same time formed into a council (the Army 
he Othcerg ich the Secretary of State was chairman, with one 
i aoe the First Military Member of Council, as his 
Serve for aor in Council authorised the Secretary of State 
AST Wordg : Own decision any matter which he thought fit— 
Council, m> OVerrule any or all of the military members of 
© opportunity of the change was utilised to make 


\ 
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A W mi 1 
an improvement in the arrangements of the War 
business of the design of operations and all that bel eR) phe Chie 
as well as of military education, was concentrated in Ongs f tary, and 
of the First Military Member of the Council, entific bay and for bt 
the General Staff of the Army. At the same time w Chie a brain ¥ 
the post of Inspector-General of the Forces, with fae Tea) jg tho W 
reporting to the Army Council on the condition of the aa duy i} jg the 20U 
training and fitness for war. The Inspector-Genera] a with his } 
authority over the Generals commanding the troops or aly rehensiV 
Chief of the General Staff. T pan 
The essential point in these changes was the Te. De 
a General Staff and the establishment of its Chief in gt p p 
of primacy among the military officers who formed thoi na 
Council. This was a reconstitution of an organ which F "| eu 
army requires ; every commander divides up the maltan ade K 
business which he has to transact into a number of departmeni: i eral £ 
each of which is managed for him by an officer who has his a od that, 
fidence. The most important of them is that in which his ore : er 
for the movement of his troops are drafted, and in which a& itary. 
oe quer he receives about the oem are collected and sot!) upon him 
y a Scout-master. The head of the whole department used} leagues, 1 
be called in the eighteenth century the Quartermaster-Genes saddled h 
He was the confidential assistant of the commander in his wi} vented hi 
of generalship—in the use of his army as a weapon for stili] pure gene 
blows against the enemy. ‘The other departments were theo) obliged hi 
nae F Sea for the maintenance of discipline, for the d of Operati 
e supplies received from home or collected int!) — two parts 
country, and for the rest of the many cares which beset a «t| another fe 
mander in his work of moving a mass of men as large ël not in reg 
population of a great city from one end of a foreign countiy"\ Properly | 
ane other. No commander can dispense with a Quarters | Buta, 
| prera) and a Scout-master ; and those who hold these pos!s™/ Chief, 
Me thoroughly instructed in all that concerns the possibilities ofl] power, y 
enemy s actlion—the nature of the country through which t ea long ag h 
moves, the methods by which the various sare of an amy Ef War, and. 
most advantageously march, encamp, and facia Tn a word, i) Which hag 
must be adepts at generalship. Accordingly the constitution’) In 
General Staff combining these functions w: i pound to gives |  “tuation | 
stimulus to the military thought of th cm to set a put Ment Wag 
of officers thinking about the reali Sa ae to give the? aN Office of Se 
impulse to bring it ini pee Mie ans oe vibi Dicam I 
ane FB eee and organisation into line ; ot Menthe 
i ? ; T a, . : a j i er 
of a Chief of tho General Staff weet nie” Bees peen i Meds of 
the eighteenth century the soul, and in the eteeni the e a ne Condy 
of an army.” But these metaphors are not to be taken too UA tee d 
* See the author’s essay entitled The Brain of an Army, PP: 102 orit 
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br 
A . 
js tho will 
jg the soul 0 A to grasp all the theatr. i 

Nis mind’s eye, to grasp s eatres of war in one com- 
wit 


vehensiVe view and to embrace in his vision the whole of the 
orations from the first breach of the peace to the treaty which 
; to restore peace. To realise this vision, to make actual the 
tentialities which he divines, is the commander's calling. It 
involves not only knowledge but authority, and a commander 
must unite both in his own person. 

The Government which in 1904 reconstructed the War Office 
made two mistakes : in forming a General Staff it forgot that a 
General Staff is an organ for a particular purpose—operations; 
and that, if an organ is to perform its function well, it must have 
no other. By making the Chief of the General Staff the First 
Military Member of the Army Council, the Government threw 
upon him the responsibility of supervising the work ‘of his col- 
leagues, the heads of the other military departments. It thus 
saddled him with the cares of administration, and thereby pre- 
vented him from devoting his whole time and attention to the 
pure generalship which is his special business. Accordingly it 
obliged him to depute his own work to a subordinate—the Director 
4 Operations. Moreover, it cut the directorate of operations into 
it one for operations in the United Kingdom, and 
ae ee abroad. Thus the art of generalship was 
Properly A a eet first place in the whole system which 
Buta far a 
n-Chief, an 
power. Al] 
ong as he Ww 
war, and all 
Which had no 


greater mistake was the abolition of the Commander- 
d the consequent divorce between knowledge and 
Power was given to the Secretary of State, who so 
aS a political personage could have no knowledge of 
the knowledge of war was left to the General Staff, 
l authority of its own. 
situation fa outbreak of war with Germany illuminated the 
ent was to e of lightning, and the first act of the Govern- 
ereta aon the civilian Minister of War and give the 
8, in ae State for War to Lord Kitchener, who thereby 
the a ugh not in name, Commander-in-Chief. The 
th a Government thus showed an appreciation of the 
Ike Conduct of th making the soldier upon whom they relied for 
Mele g; he War a member of the Cabinet ; so that he could 


: Ire 
 Mhority ae Whole of the military operations with the entire 
e supreme executive. 
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a ; direction p 
also that of supply, and instead of relying upon the heni 
departments—the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant. Geng, 
and the rest of them—he attempted to go into every matter l 
self and settle it without the aid of the department that ey 
to deal with it. Where before there had been a Staff with 
Commander there was now a Commander without a Staff. Th wher 
Report of the Dardanelles Commission proves Lord Kitchener 5 Lord Kil 
have been unaware that the problem of an attempt to forco the it the A 
Straits had been studied by the General Staff, and the Conclisig | had beer 
reached and recorded that the operation was hardly practicabj | made by 
Moreover, Lord Kitchener’s almost lifelon g absence from Engli the Gove 
had left him no opportunity of making himself acquainted wit from the 
the modern conditions of the Army. I am assured that when | The n 
he undertook to raise a New Army he did not know the characte modificat 
of the Territorial Force, and thereby failed to make the most ¢ out beco 
its excellent organisation for recruiting and other purposes. Cabinet— 

That brought with it an unfortunate consequence. The Wat} General § 
had not been going on many months before there were fightin I canı 
side by side troops and officers of three categories : the origiml} would be 
Regulars, who were serving before the War; the Volunteers a} whatever 
Territorials; and the so-called New Regulars. The Frent! The Gen 
Revolutionary Army of 1793 had had all these categories. I} pendent < 
French amalgamated them and abolished all distinctions betwen tenance f 
them ; and in that way formed the wonderful homogeneous amj | Minister 
with which Napoleon conquered the greater part of Europe. This | Ministry 
amalgamation brought with it, as nothing else could have donei | the two 1 
la carrière ouverte aux talents; and the rise of that galaxy" } Place ing 
Generals which surrounded N apoleon. In our own case We ra r aM 
that since the War began all the best minds of the country," | ie 
the best spirits, have become officers of the Army. The a au 
ecila 


all alike are offering their lives for their country, no other = ; 
sideration ought to exist than the fitness of the man for the 3 
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jo. Iam sure that those officers to whom the search for 
ie ihe ruling motive entirely agree with me in the view 
must not be regarded as the monopoly of a caste. Nothing 
o for & national army than professional trade-unionism, 


ae cognition of the wisdom of distinguishing between supply 
ws to) i) 


mmand. 
E in the country was startled and shocked by the loss of 


[ord Kitchener, the Government fell back upon the machinery 
of the Army Council and the Chief of the General Staff, which 
had been at work from 1904 to 1914, with the sound addition, 
made by an Order in Council of January 1916, that the orders of 
the Government to the commanders in the field should emanate 
from the Chief of the General Staff. 

The most recent change of ministries brought with it a further 
modification. A Secretary of State for War was appointed with- 
out becoming a member of the supreme executive—the War 
Cabinet-—and apparently from that time on the Chief of the 
General Staff has communicated directly with the Cabinet. 

I cannot help thinking that the completion of the development 
would be reached if the Chief of the General Staff became, under 
whatever title, a member of the supreme executive committee. 
The General Staff would then in all probability become an inde- 
pendent office for military direction or command, while the main- 
tenance and supply of the Army would become the work of a 
ial of military administration and supply, with which the _ 
Rees of Munitions would be closely associated. In that way 
ii aea actions—command and supply—would each have the 
A ‘cated by experience and the theory of war. i 
a Pe no mention of the Cabinet Committee of Imperial 
a Tt n Which from time to time much has been heard and 
| lenresentatives ot te an excellent institution for ee es 
Mperial Gover, he Dominions in touch with the ideas of the 
om ideas pies and for enabling them to explain their 
Venture to c È I am too much a disciple of those whom I may 
is king eth a Old Masters to put faith in mixed bodies of 
a aR rection of operations. í 
tities Were c] S on this subject of the two greatest of strategical 
Jom i a ear and strong. Nothing is so bad, in the judgment 
amy or p o è Council of war either at the headquarters of an 
An bo assi -o Seat of a Government. The only function that 
lan op S2ed to such f ; b Ra 
CaMpajo & body is that of adopting the ases of # 
Weem This is) in any case a necessity, for every 
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i 1928 
Government must consider the outlines of its plan of E igre 
But even here a certain unity of military judgment in Pag, ane 
On this subject the most weighty judgment ever ex 7 ty High ! 
that of the author of the classical treatise On War, who ie «4 ae tb 
None of the main plans which are necessary for a war can ho nial E materia 
out insight into the political relations; and people say somethin o wiih reign a 
different from what they really mean when they talk of the harmful Quit; | o, Wl 
anco of policy on the conduct of a war. It is not the influence ` Tf, | oH , A 

policy which they should blame. If the policy is sound—that is if i ts f Chair 
the mark—it can affect the war only in its own sense, and only adres Cabinet 
ously; and where this influence diverts the war from its PUrpos He Its othe 
source must be sought in a mistaken policy. . . . To ensure that a th | and a £ 
shall answer fully to the intentions of policy, and that the policy A with th 


be suited to the means available for the war, there is, where sol 
statesman are not one and the same person, only one good means—namey iticise 
to make the Commander-in-Chief a member of the Cabinet, so that i wy th 
the critical moments he may take part in its deliberations and decisio | wt 


dier anl i in the 


. .. Extremely dangerous is the influence in a Cabinet of any militan } gested l 
officer other than the Commander-in-Chief. It can seldom lead to vigorou | Chief a: 
commonsense action." for the 
Not less instructive are the words of Marlborough, which I} should | 
quote from his letter of the 2nd of August 1705 : Admira 
To the Pensioner of Holland | be selec 
Meldert, 2nd August, 1705. | fication: 
Sir. } supporti 
I am very uneasy in my own mind to see how everything here is lik f het rest 
to go, notwithstanding the superiority and goodness of our troops, whith | the Goy 
ought to make us not doubt of success, However, it is certain, thatil | no cons 
affairs continue on the same footing they now are, it will be impossibleto of 
attempt anything considerable with advantage, since councils of war m | i mast 
be called on every occasion, which entirely destroys the secrecy and dispatt him of 4 
upon which all great undertakings depend; and has unavoidably anote he coul 
very unhappy effect, for the private animosities between so many perom gical pri 
as have to be assembled being so great, and their inclinations and inte \ war, i 
so different, as always to make one party oppose what the other advi 7 Admir 
they consequently never agree, wn 
ada of the ( 


I do not say this because I have the honour of being at the h 
the army, but it is absolutely necessary ae maa oe be Jodged with h office Ww 
general as may enable him to act as he thinks proper, according 4 he Pred a 
best of his judgment, without being obliged ever to communicate vl Duri 
intends further than he thinks convenient. The success of the last oA í lopment 
paign, with the blessing of God, was owing to that power which I wish i 
would now give, for tho good of the public, and that of the States Hfi 
ticular. And if you think anybody can eres it better than mys ei 
shall be willing to stay in any of the towns here, having a very pe p Ms t 


text, for I am really sick, fo business 

_ I know this is a very nice point, but it is of the last importa"? gh | businesg 
without it no genoral can act offensively or to advantage, OY discharge w 

honour the trust that to t x EBDE y Emer 

e trust that to the world seems to be reposed in him. ot | : Strategi 

. 7 | Ce 

__ A review of the arrangements for the direction of Oe a judg 

in war can be compressed into a very few words. ur! Qo Tan 


* Clausewitz, Von Kriege, Book VIII. ch. vi. B. 
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Fo tej ea insight 
fe an en Produced by a life’s study of the operations of war, 


ki i 
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į war, in the epoch of Nelson and Napoleon, the action 
a z ai directed by a Board which represented the Lord 
of the Pal in Commission. Another Board was entrusted 
j one duty of supplying the ships and stores which formed the 
with t | portion of the Fleet. But before the beginning of the 
eae Queen Victoria, these two bodies were amalgamated into 
reign ch combined the functions of command and supply. The 
ne aan of this Board of Admiralty was the First Lord, the 
arnei Minister, a political personage unacquainted with war. 
Tig other members were four Sea Lords, one or more Civil Lords 
and a Secretary. The political chief, the First Lord, had power, 
with the concurrence of one other member of the Board, to act 
in the name of the whole committee. In 1895 I ventured to 
criticise this arrangement by pointing out that it failed to pro- 
yide the Navy with a Commander-in-Chief for war, and sug- 
gested that the First Sea Lord should be made Commander-in- 
Chief and be given authority in peace and war to issue all orders 
for the distribution and movement of ships and fleets; that his 
should be the office in which should be prepared all orders to the 
Admirals commanding squadrons or fleets, and that he should 
be selected on the sole ground of his strategical and tactical quali- 
fications for this duty. These criticisms and this proposal were 
supported, for a few weeks only, by the Navy League, with the 
net result that the First Sea Lord was formally recognised by 
the Government as its naval strategical adviser. But there was 
no consistent attempt to select a First Sea Lord on the ground 
of mastery of naval operations, and no attempt whatever to relieve 
him of the many administrative duties to which it was impossible 
° could properly attend if he really devoted himself to strate- 
ee Dace and to the study of the operations of a future naval 
Reig Carchi, indeed, on becoming First Lord of the 
ae a m 1911, created at the Admiralty an office akin to that 
office wa lef of a General Staff of an army, but the head of this 
ae k not made a member of the Admiralty Board, and occu- 
i ae ely subordinate position. 
opment 8 ay course of the War there has been some slight deve- 
closer relatio e Chief of the Admiralty Staff has been brought into 
gical dire t n with the First Sea Lord, whose function as strate- 
seems p 1" Of the Navy has been emphasised, though he still 
busines i the More deeply immersed in general administrative 
business ie 18 consistent with complete concentration on the 
ludgm t 2 strategical direction, which ought always, in my 
Strategin < 26 inseparable from his position. Authority without 
must be expected to fail in war; for without 


Ope to solve happily the problems which war pre- 
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1 
sents. But no insight will avail unless it is coupled with ; 1918 ! 
A strategist who has not the power to have his solution i twe 
out and put into execution is not a commander., n carti early ve 

The words of the late Captain Mahan, written Near] } TED 
years ago, cannot be too often recalled : y thi } n 
While a Government is responsible for its choice of the chief Jepartme 
commander, it must depend upon him for the enforcement of di R an rtion í 
and for the choice of measures at once practicable and adequate pi subjects, 
pass the ends of the war. Upon him more than upon any other my A Minister) 
the responsibility of failure; for he knows or should know better the fal Mi i 
Government, what the Fleet can be made to do, what the iy a the a depa ; 
cipline really is, and what his own capacity to carry out the ong dis in ib; anc 
support the other. Only through him can the Government act. Whe þe 1n the 
disregards or overrides without displacing him ‘mischief ensues ; bit some ms 
correlative of the generous, confident, and hearty support it owes hi to a great 
is on his part unceasing intense effort, or resignation. several b 
The Government has lately appointed a most distinguish which a £ 
administrator to be First Lord of the Admiralty. It is barli committe 
doubt a wise move to appoint an administrator to be the head d fine s 
tlio administrative business of the Navy. And this, according io cee ‘a 
my reading of the lessons of history, would be best accomplishel acannon 
by reviving the distinction between supply and command. Com whet et 
mand should be the function of the First Sea Lord; his shoul | von Qi 
be the voice to explain in the Cabinet his design for the condwi R 
_ of the Naval War; his the voice communicating that design to ae 
page cree ee If the administrator must also bos ie 
Reno 1 ae t conduce to a better understanding of bis Devs T 
a lons if he were to be called the ‘ First Shore Lord.’ | mi 
a a ce points which I have hitherto a But the 
e st is, the place, in a geographical sense, of Eh of th 
ander-in-Chief of either Service. Should he be at MY ipon whi 
headquarters of the principal ar 5 F houll Pom whi 
principal army or of the main fleet, or 8 \ to direct, 


he remain at the seat of 


over: pate ig shou! A h 
be left entirely to him. government? I suggest that this through A 


á Sate oe 
The modern facilities for movement ne | man’s]; 


place to place and for the transmission of documents—®V n | ad Nay 
considerable length—make it easy for a commander to commi | a Profess 
cate his views from one place to another PoR ication 
: ke great difficulty consists in the selection of men quel | ab can 
or supreme command. To produce leaders is the chief fue e New 
a national education » to discover them and to put powe wD | hom the 
t eir hands is perhaps the highest and the hardest func} we ST of ty 
OR eas ae there is no selection without rejection: se jt 
< 18, however, less difficult in wa i co becat i But 

war everyone understands th a nTa t ‘by o ‘ 


x © applicati r 
fruits ye shall know them.’ preion of the prea 


The general answer to the i i itle TP 
: question raised by the ti 
chosen is that the Cabinet system of the late Beit ap 
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goii century is a machine suitable for the conduct of 

ded the Cabinet 18 a council of heads of the great depart- 
wat, ander the presidency of the Prime Minister—and provided 
ents— ch minister is a master of the subject with which his 


ion as 
Feat and by the presence of members (other than the Prime 
su ? 


rinister) having no departments to supervise. Only the head of 
ain artment can be fully in touch with the problems that arise 
a and the opinion of a person deprived of that touch is apt to 
in the nature of advice in the air. I view therefore with 
ome misgiving the recent arrangement by which the Cabinet is 
toa great extent cut off from the great offices which carry on the 
several branches of the actual business of government, and by 
which a secretariat is interposed between the supreme governing 
committee and those offices. 
The story which I have told of the attempts of Governments 
carried on during a quarter of a century to set in order the 
machinery for the direction of the Army and the Navy, illustrates 
what I believe to be the chief weakness of our national life—the 
want of faith in knowledge. The educated class, which the 
democracy has found in almost hereditary possession of the 
machinery of legislation and administration, has relied on good_ 
breeding and a liberal education, of which the hall-mark was and 
is the Degree of one of the Universities—especially the Honours 
Degree of one of the older Universities. Such an education 
indoubtedly develops the powers of the mind and produces ability. 
aM on bers of a Government require more than ability ; 
eS ae requires a mastery of a subject, of the art or science 
ee Ae are based the activities of the office which he aspires 
k; at are of its application. This mastery is to be had only 
man’s lif eae apprenticeship—the devotion of the best years of 
md Nay ae the profession to which he is called. In the Army 
a professo i leading has suffered because the officers received 
education aea aning without the basis of a previous liberal 
| That can uch as the Universities give to their better students. 
the New 3 remedied now, if the Government wishes, because 
Miom the mies contain all the young men of liberal education 
pew, ee. has produced, and among the officers, old and . 
Camot, a an edea Army, will be found when search is made a 
. But far See and even a Napoleon. 
s, Which : e dangerous than defects in the combatant Ser- 
at, ig the ey themselves in the hard if costly school of 
authorite me of government that necessarily results from 
ees Oo men without knowledge or experience of the 
Over which they are set. There are only two 
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methods of forming a committee for governing a natio 
directing the nation’s work. One is that hitherto Practise * 
which a personage distinguished by party Services, or by an thi 

except mastery of the business which he is to superintenj $ ; 
placed as Cabinet Minister at the head of a department e 
its permanent chief, presumably the competent man, ig i i lt 
subordinate, his adviser whose advice he may reject, Th ti 
government by incompetence. It has been accompanied, i 
inefficiency and confusion and can lead only to Defeat, Y. 
other method is to appoint as Cabinet Minister at the head a 
each department the most competent master of the work whi 
that department has to do. The old wrong method was due th 
conditions which made the consideration of party all-importay 
It may be doubted whether, worked on that method, the Con. 
stitution is as satisfactory as the late Lord Salisbury thought 


Tps is | 
deal coura 
Reform F 


for the production of happiness; assuredly it will never produ Conservat 
oh . $ À : it so, of a 
victory. But in war the mere thought of party is treason, Por in 


Unless the spirit in which the Constitution has been work 
for the last fifty years is changed within the next six months, th 
Constitution and those who have worked it will disappear in defe 
and revolution. To-day the submarine and the aeroplane a 
telling all men that the alternative is between defeat and victoy. 
Victory cannot be won by a Government of amateurs. A Gover 
ment that seeks victory must begin by entrusting the conduc 
of the War to men who understand war. 


as nearly 
country a 
represent 
Conservat 
master; 
authority 
up a Kais 
We, i 
about—if 
sable Con 
tion after 
Itself, a d 
admission 
} ‘wher in 
ver. It 
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4AN APPEAL TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


mars is first and foremost an appeal to the House of Lords to 
deal courageously with the Woman suffrage clauses in the Electoral 
Reform Bill, and in the second place an appeal to Conservatives, 
Conservative men and women, of all classes, and, if one may put 
it so, of all parties, to strengthen their hands in doing so. 

For in using the word Conservative I desire to use it in a sense 
as neatly non-party as possible. Both the great parties in this 
country are in my belief necessary and indispensable, since they 
represent permanent tendencies in the national life, | Without 
Conservatism in the true sense, the ‘Bolshevik’ becomes our 
master; without Liberalism in the true sense, the forces of 
authority and government become a despotism, and mankind sets 
upa Kaiser—or a Collectivist republic. 

We, in this country, through the Electoral Reform Bill are 
ea ib passes unaltered—to cripple disastrously the indispen- 

fen ce forces in this country. But to the reconstruc- 
itself. a Fe z i ar, to the well-being even of the Labour Party 
admission E dance of power will be essential. The immense 
VP Sher ty ‘ new male voters to the register is itself a great step 
over, Tt Pee ation, which I, for one, have no fear of what- 
began in ince i a climax of a long transforming process, which 
chisement of tity wes taken 85 years to achieve the full enfran- 
48 not the ah men of this country. Has it been at all too long? 
& broadly s ole process been a gradual and natural one, provid- 
before t ene Le for the political education of the old voters 
Would deny-th. are taken in? I believe that few political students 
been on the 3 this slow development of the male electorate has 
| pau $ W. ole greatly to England’s advantage. : 
| Tliamentary 2 ume when not one single woman possesses the 
3 milli, A Yote, it is proposed to confer it at one stride on 
+ T ties an ra At a time, also, of supposed truce between 
E i between ical interests ; when it is a matter of simple good 
a legislation i Overnment and the nation that no controver- 
I. ould be attempted during the War, and when 
Be. y 4T 
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the Home Rule Act has been hung up for this very 191 
together with a dozen other vitally important matters teas | 1 Welco 

his then is the moment when the chance Majority of i o 108 
four votes in the Speaker’s Conference, combined with oni yone int 
party wire-pulling behind the scenes, and with a wave of one a full be 
talism in the House of Commons, which women in general ond More 
Suilragist leaders in particular, are the first to ridicule anq dione yoter, & 
has brought upon the nation, at one stroke, the most controven! | fierce di 
the most revolutionary of all possible changes—viz, the g amiga very We! 
of six million women to the franchise of the Britigh The re-appea 

Parliament. |  scjousne 

Let me substantiate the word ‘revolutionary.’ We are abou | “they hav 
to do—unless the Lords intervene—what no first-class Europen | eyes ae 

Power dreams of doing—neither France nor Italy, our Allis W al 
neither Germany nor Austria, our enemies. Russia indeed i, j e he 
granted universal suffrage to men and women alike. The sper | ou 
tacle of Russia at the present moment must surely make th} ue a 
keenest democrat a little uneasy as to some of his or her favour fs F 7 
doctrines. We may learn at any rate, writ large, as we watd a a 

the Russian situation, what the vote of large masses of ma} rl her 
and women, on whom the burden of political responsibil) = Yeg- 
is suddenly thrown, can achieve in the way of destruction. al Who hay 
anyone say that the experience is.one to make the prospect country 

wholesale political change in any old and long-settled com)  it—and 
more attractive or less anxious? Magnificent, on the whole tli © for wor, 
the support given by the British working-class to the great cals} of her en 
represented by the War has been, are there not dangers, Dl} of life its 
and serious, ahead ?—to none more threatening than to the m™ suffering 

educated and more experienced strata of the workmen, and tho?! Great B 

dependent upon them. They stand to lose quite as much #8 thy that phy: 
richer classes by anything that brings about any undue extens | vote~ sta 

of. what one may call without offence the ‘Bolshevik’ pow!" Yet y 
the State—the power, that is, of the less educated, and met if not to 


excitable, the less skilled, and less responsible elements in Majority 


population. Al wud, whe 
At the same time we have this to consider. ‘The less ela Pe B 

and the less skilled of our male proletariat have for the Jast f Uesent 
years given their blood and life without stint in England's strok uted by 
for existence. Whatever the risks may be of such national 8 if | jority x 
ance aş may accompany the full admission to political citi ap th fad 
of these as yet unenfranchised sections of her male popul D Con mil 
Britain knows very well that she must face them and f2? gent | ton 
gladly. Men who on a thousand stricken fields have met got | Lo But, 
and mutilation, and almost intolerable hardship, for mont TED x 
years together, have indeed earned their vote! Me”? us ing a 
called on to die for England are good enough to YO $ m 
a J L 
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e’—says the country, to these new man and boy citizens 
before the Munitions Act was passed—and since—have 
the very jaws of death to save her; and she says it with 


ı Welcom 
(0) long 


Moreover during these three years, the majority of these new 
voters, and thousands of the old, have been passing through the 
oe discipline of war, which has made of them—as we know 
ery well, who have watched the lads of ‘our villages depart, and 
A pear on their brief ‘leaves ’—new men, with a new self-con- 
Wiese and a new outlook upon life. Not brutalised by what 
“they have seen and borne !—but sobered, trained, developed, with 
eyes opened to the greatness and variety of the world. 

Well, the male supporters of Woman Suffrage, beginning with 
the Prime Minister, have been saying in the House of Commons— 
‘Perfectly true, as to men. But—as to desert—women are in 
the same case. Look at what they have done for the War. They 
ae making munitions, they are doing skilled engineering work, 
they are driving motor-cars, and staffing public offices—they too 
have earned the vote, and we will give it them, first as a reward, 
_ and then as an industrial protection after the War.’ 

Yes—they have done everything, but that one thing which we 
who have opposed the Parliamentary Suffrage for women in this 
country, have always maintained that, much as they might desire 
_ t—and who doubts the high heart of women !—it was impossible 
for women to do. The invasion of this country, or the victory 
of her enemies in the field, has only been prevented by the offering 
of life itself, by the blood and muscle, the physical endurance and 
Gening, which has alone, in the case of men, stood between 
ie h: ritain and destruction, The physical force argument— 
an 8 Jsıcal force is the ultimate sanction of the Parliamentary 

Stands stronger to-day than ever. 
Now proposing to give to women the vote which, 
then to-morrow, will enable them to decide, as a 
and, whith e, e electorate, if men shall fight or not fight; 
in the Roa the excitability of women is turned towards war, as 
Ptesent va Of 1914, or towards peace, as in the Russia of the 
Year, will enable the organisers of the women’s vote, 


arty a male Minority, to impose their decision upon a male 


And thio: , 
threg walle 18 being done in the absence on military service of 
Commons pee men, and of more than a fifth of the House of 


utt 
j Long, the women voters will not be a majority,’ says Mr. Walter 
be a disn, © Pave taken good care of that. Of course it would 


i. USsasty Ua 
ty Creat Sane thing if there were a majority of women voters 
Vor, LXy 3 But look at the age limit. That protects us.’ 

à XXIIT- No. 491 E 
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Can any reasonable man suppose for a moment that this i l 
barrier can last beyond the next Parliament ? Mr. Bee ils Sligh 
his friends, to whose strong political pressure on the Cs, Day 7 
while Mr. Henderson was in the Cabinet the attitude taker ‘put th 
wards the Woman Suffrage clauses—an attitude Which a i their 2 
their success—is believed to be due, will take good care of a are WOI 
The women’s vote, to them, is merely so much electorg] rate for a 
which they mean to use for the purposes of the Labour Panty, a | the wag 


Jay 1918 


ghey ! 
gaid the 


if it does not yet give them all they want, one of the first Uses the i 
will make of the largely increased representation to which th n the A 
are looking forward in the House of Commons will be to he. ie Fran 
the age limit. The National Union of Woman Suffrage Societe lio 5 
also, have officially announced their intention of agitating for th i gror 
next step. ‘Votes for women on the same terms as they hay ‘a it bei 
been or may be given to men,’ was their object before the Wy. have sul 
They will not have attained it, they say, ‘ even when the Repe | the effor 
sentation of the People Bill has gone through ; and they will, ¢} than the 
course, continue to work for it.’ Meanwhile the Prime Minister interest 
and Mrs. Snowden are at one in ridiculing what Mr. Lloyd George proposal 
clearly regards as a temporary concession to the Conservatit} would n 
elements in the Coalition which supports him. Fawcett 

By the Parliament after next at the latest, we shall be fax have no 
to face with the further demand, and the Labour Party by ttè enthusia 
help of the women’s vote will be easily able to enforce it. But 

The majority of women voters over men which would the slasm, ¥ 
result is variously estimated. But given the war death-rate i will die 
men, in addition to the normal peace majority of women, al) Bil pass 
adding to it the inevitable withdrawal from an election, at} — for wom 


given time, of male voters who are doing the Empire’s pe | 
abroad, the majority of women over men, I am told on the bé \ 
expert authority, could hardly be less fhan two millions. 


II 


And 
Men, to 
has been 
have doy 
E girls in 4 
ves governing the Ministry,and * | a ue 

what they have so far done? ht to tbe | thine 

matter fairly—and give every weight fol int 7 

anune sympathy and appreciation which was felt by the Sii heir 
ea omnes for the work which has been done by women 
Var. 


What have been the moti 
House of Commons in 
Let us look at the 


i} 
But after all the business of the British Parliament My 
British Government is to provide for the safety of the é itl 
State. On an impulse of good feeling, they have no ee $ wen 
away what is not theirs to give—i.e. the interests of the fU i 

Meanwhile let anyone g0 into a great munition factory. 


we. Ss 
try and find out what are the incentives which have broug” ije fy =e 
rows of br 


ight and active girl-workers crowding to thé 
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ike the high wages and the excellent conditions of course,’ 
intendent of a Government shell-factory to myself— 
much more than that in it!’ They are working for 
and sweethearts, their fathers and husbands. They 


for 
the W: 


ssed. ; l 
D hat women of any nation could do otherwise—what women 


in the Allied countries are not doing as much? Yet the women 
of France and Italy, toiling in the fields, at munitions and in 
public offices, are not putting forward a great political claim, on 
the ground of their work, in the midst of a hideous war. Nor 
is it being put forward for them. They know what their men 
have suflered—how far more than themselves; they know what 
the effort of the men has been in the War, how infinitely greater 
than their own. So do our women; and if it had not been to the 
interest of a political party—who saw their opportunity—that this 
proposal should be made, this particular reason for it, at any rate, 
would never have been advanced by women themselves. Mrs. 
Fawcett has expressly repudiated it ; though Suffragists in general 
have no doubt been glad to take advantage of the national 
enthusiasm. 
But the War will end, we pray, some day, and male enthu- 
siasm, which is rather an insult to women than a compliment, | 
will die down. But the vote—with all its consequences—if the 
Bill passes in its present form will remain. All its consequences 
for women and children, above all. But to that I will return. 
And for a time at least, till that majority of women voters over 
men, to which Mr. Long tells us he would never have consented, 
A a realised, only an insignificant fraction of the women who 
ails an the work will under this Bill get the vote. The brave 
eT e munition factories, the girls who have gone to France, 
oing eee are on the land, the Nurses and V.A.D.s, who are 
E oc work for the wounded, are, as arule, many years under 
in their © change is being made and the vote is being claimed 
Supposing the Bill goes through, it will be many 
y get any advantage from it. But among the 
immediately benefit—if it is a benefit—by their 
e women, who, in many cases, have not deserved 
nee on at all, the multitude of rich and middle-class 
Stil] spend i above thirty, who, as the streets and shops show, 
 EoSsip, an a F Mornings and afternoons in shop-gazing and 
top S? much i amg no work for the War at all. 
Tand sup or the first plea put forward by those who voted 
Ported the suffrage clauses in the House of Commons. 
E2 


s e. 
| IE before the 
Wont Who will 
ork, will be th 


ke} 
ile the mati 
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I do not doubt its sincerity on the lips of many good mA 
moment. But the real motive power behind the clauses 4 
as the House of Commons, and political parties are cae 80 fy 
has been simply political calculation. Let my own party 
Conservative Party of Great Britain—take note of it, mth 
Originally, when it was a question of the Conci 
the calculation was all on the side of the Conservatives. | 
minent Unionist leader said to me a little while agoch 
Unionist friends used to say to me—‘‘ Why do You oppose an | 
is we who shall gain from Woman Suffrage.” hey speak v 
differently now!’ And indeed I think a considerable uneasings | 
among Conservative Suffragists, male and female, as to what the 
have helped to do, is already visible. ; i 
For clearly it is the slowly reached, but now fixed convic 
the Labour Party that Woman Suffrage, in the form they haves | 
last succeeded in giving to it, is going to carry them into th} 
Socialist promised. land, which has been the real power at wot | 
in the Parliamentary Transformation Scene. 
There have been, of course, many contributory causes; the | 
genuine fear—for one—of generous-minded men, that women, | 
without the vote, will be at a disadvantage, industrially, as com 
pared with men, after the War; plus the unworthy fear ofa 


renewal of Suffragette disturbances, if the question is not settlel 
now. 


liation Bi | 


tiong! | 


But if the British State is not to be sacrificed to what I hme 
called an impulse of good feeling, it is still less to be saorifcel 


to an impulse of fear—or rather the mere impatient wish to g 
rid of a nuisance. ; 


III 


And all this time nobody has thought of asking, with 
thoroughness or system, what women themselves desire. ™ 
membership of the Suffrage Societies before the War was s% 
where about 100,000. The imposing advertisement put OU k 
them last July may be doubly discounted, (1) by the fact na i 
long array of Trade Unions and Trade Societies mean simply” 


has been already stated in this article—i.e. that Labour, and “a | 
of the most extreme sections of Labour, stand to gain e e| 
from the women’s vote, a 


l r s now proposed, and still mores oe 
woman's vote will be, Supposing the Bill becomes law, 2 ren a 
years hence. And (2) by the equally true fact that the mig 
women’s societies named in the list are to a certain exten a oh 
in buckram ’—that is, as everyone who has ever had muca > É 
with social work knows 
fanatically Suffragist, bel 


-f 
5 or ia 
, the same women, active, oy wll 
wield a great influence. They ‘yote as delegates O2 


tue | 
ong to a good many of them, and "ene a 
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ions which in many cases have nothing to do with the pur- 
resolut! which they were commissioned, and the real opinion of 
ses TA societies for social work, which they represent, sup- 
the r members were adequately polled, must always remain 
osing t doubtful. This certainly was the case with the National 


T Women Workers, at the time when I belonged to it, 
petoro thie War. | 
But now—now !—we have at last the means of ascertaining 
with some adequacy and exhaustiveness the real opinion of women, 
A fortnight ago an amendment, conceding the Municipal fran- 
chise to the wives of the present municipal electors, as well, of 
course, as to the present women ratepayers, passed the House of 
Commons nemine contradicente. The Bill, as the Speaker’s 
Conference left it, contained the astonishing absurdity that while 
six million women were admitted by it to the Parliamentary 
franchise, no extension whatever was made of the women’s Local 
Government franchise, which stood at about a million and a 
quarter. In other words, the wife of a workman, with very 
deficient education, with no time to read newspapers or go to 
public meetings, was to vote upon the details of a European peace, 
or the maintenance or dismissal of a British Government, of which 
she might not even know the names, or measures of revolutionary 
change affecting our fundamental institutions; but she was to 
have no voice in the administration of the schools to which her 
children went, or of the Evening Classes which were to fit them 
or the higher forms of work ; In the housing and sanitation of 
the districts in which her employment and her husband’s com- 
pelled her to live. She was to be left still without direct influence, 
m short, on all the manifold subjects bearing on her daily and 
Practical life, which are dealt with by the enormously important 
Woe overnment vote; while she was to be given a free hand 
out of ie a e great Imperial questions, which, in nine cases 
would be pn gtven the conditions of a working woman s life, it 
Anti Suffa, Dy umpossible for her to understand. Suffragists and 
attention ies combined in the House of Commons to draw the 
; George Cave to this extraordinary feature of the 
Witton A a inent was brought in on Report, and passed 
vinced Anti cee Indeed it is well known that the most con 
the War 4. uffragists have incessantly worked and spoken, before 
ote, qe o the extension of the Women’s Local Government 
levelopmene long been my own personal conviction that if the 
Pursueg alon ate public power of women had been steadily 
7 lamenta, 8 Local Government lines, instead of through the 
I Obtaing ae suffrage, infinitely greater results would have been 
Stineg by th he life and well-being of women than could ever be 
ullrage movement. 


Fey 
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The influence of John Stuart Mill, of Mr. anq Mrs, Ẹ 
and a very able group of Cambridge women, in the ear] vet 
the Women’s Eduéation movement, directed that va fi 
towards the delusive aim of a sham equality with men, mS i 
the course of years, as we see plainly from later development.’ Ih 
become one of rivalry with men, tending in the case a e 
women to a position of active sex hostility. Whereas what fp 
State really needed, in the field of public work and progress k 
the complementary action, through different institutions, of nf 
and women. ! 

The unanimous vote of the House of Commons, a few 
ago, together with the steps taken in recent years, and heart 
supported by anti-suffragists, for increasing the number of, ani 
removing restrictions on the election of women candidates to loc 
bodies, brings into view two possible consequences among others | 

First—nothing would be easier, with so large a constituen 
of women voters in the background, and with the increased numba | 
of women representatives on Local Government bodies, which 
sure to result from the increased number of women voters, thu 
to secure some Statutory body, chosen from these representatives, 
and brought into close connexion with Government and the Hou 
of Commons. Such a body, if it came into existence during th 
coming year, would probably have much more direct effect upm 
questions affecting women’s labour after the War, than the us 
of the Parliamentary vote, entangled as it must be with a ms 
of Imperial questions and interests, would ever enable women t 
obtain, 

This, however, I only throw out by the way. A 

The vitally important consequence which immediately allee: 
the Bill before Parliament is that we have now got, through ee 
large and unexpected extension of the Local Government vo 
a wide and democratic body of women, whose registration Wf 


Week 


put in hand at once, and from whom a really valuable Referen wj 


vote can be taken. beh 
I submit that this introduces a wholly new feature mi! ' 
cage. j 
One of the chief objections put forward on the Suffragist “a 
to the adoption of a Referendum on the subject of Woman Bul al 
used always to be that no adequate or recognised body of 
existed from whom a Referendum could be taken. - 
That objection is now removed. The new Women 
Voters will provide such a body. i 
And hundreds of thousands of women throughout por 
will be heartily grateful to the House of Lords if they X 


: ae u 
their revising power to insist that these Women Suffrag? ee 
fraught as they must be wi 


Musil” A 
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Are we at the same moment to add to the risks entailed by 
the sudden admission of millions of mostly very young men to 
Imperial responsibility and power, the further risk of six million 
women voters, among whom nobody will deny that the average 
of political knowledge and experience is and must be—because 
of the conditions of their sex—much lower than the average among 
men? Do British women really desire to take the first step, which 
given the population conditions of Great Britain, and the aims of 
the extreme Labour Party, as lately defined by Mr. Henderson, 
must ultimately lead to a government determined by women— 
under Socialist guidance ? 

__ Let me appeal finally, as I began, to the true Conservatism of 
= nation, which exists in all parties, and is indeed our great 
totection against the risks of advancing democracy. 

of oan Maine insisted that ‘ Democracy is the most difficult 
cracy o ra SiS: At a moment when the difficulties of demo- 
in an rown into ghastly prominence by the course of events 
and risks pre We going deliberately to increase our own difficulties 

Vil ee country ? a i 
concer women say! That is my plea. For it is women’s 
oe t is mere bare justice to refer the question to them 
“fore it is decided. ce 

pee us to the Referendum. ; 

Pros an eon Propose to discuss the Referendum in detail. The 
Vu; and i. of its use were much before the country in 1910 and 
Bil showe z Balfour of Burleigh’s ‘Reference to the People 
tes have ae ìt might be applied here. And politicians of all 
‘PProvea of peduently recognised, even when generally they dis- 
we are an a Referendum, that Women’s Suffrage was one of 
Pplieg, exceptional] subjects to which it might safely be 
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Tn this case I believe and hope that the whole cour 7” 
troversy will tend to bring the Referendum to the eae of petion 1 
line taken by the Opposition in the House of Lords cane Th | pitted t 
be exactly predicted. But in the end it looks as though th Ue which hi 
struggle will come on the question of a Referendum, © Seti, | and is le 
of the House of Lords will admit no doubt of the inserti nlai sventes 
Referendum clause in the Bill itself. But the rules of the Ti a aS 
si Lo 


of Commons, under the Speaker’s recent decision, wil] Not all 
the Commons to accept it, even if they wished, when she pl 
returns to the Commons. At this point to have a Referen 

wt 


Jabour - 
They are 
made 

change, 
when he 
stitution: 
agitation 
on the p: 
if that - 
decision 


question to the people—above all to women. 

For the Women’s Referendum is in fact all that matte | 
If they really wish for the vote, no subsequent Referendum ol 
men will deny it them.. Nor would any of us who, in the interess | 


of our sex, have opposed Woman Suffrage, continue to fight any The - 
further. But there is in fact no evidence as yet, worth th! on a Re 
name, that more than a very active but comparatively sm) prelimin 
minority do wish for it. | and the 
i ment to 
IV Lords, s 
Assuming however that a majority exists in the Hous d that the 
Lords who are opposed to the grant of the Parliamentary fiit themsely 
chise to women on its merits, or that a majority exists who wouli | 
favour on its merits:a submission of this issue to a Referendum | 
ut remains to be considered whether action of this kind would i th Perhi 
desirable in the interests of the House of Lords, and whether ousand 
i gend be carried through without damage to the cause% a 
stability and order, and without adding fuel 5 revolutionary St | ae 
I s the fact that this change was ail by a very large majon that a 
in the House of Commons a conclusive reason against any acti Secure t 
im the contrary direction by the House of Lords? equalit 
In the view of the extreme sections of the Labour Patty) i tinction 
Mr. Henderson has lately explained, the acceptance of wowi educatio, 
Suffrage paves the way for on 2 Its rejection by y and i 
House of Lords, or preferably its E Dision to the count with Pa, 
by Referendum, on the initiative of that chamber, inv agencies 
therefore an exercise of power which is not merely legit that con] 
according to Unionist views of the Constitution, but is fat amil d Me ce 
than the power conceded by the authors of the Parliame” r 1 ge Mer 
That statute allows the House of Lords to delay for three e Stability 
a measure which has. already been submitted to the cou a | Thirt 
General Election, and which is sent up by a House of U0 oe) Me hag 


fresh from contact with the people. In this case the g 
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he people a measure which has never been sub- 


<< to t 

Ke action e, and which is sent up by a House of Commons 
tings ees three times prolonged its own life, is seven years old, 
eer, ae less representative than any House of Commons since the 
‘he my}, veventeentl century. bo recognised. that A 
tion tl It must however e recog eee et ey iae Bonne of 
le Hoy, rds will no doubt lead to an agita Ee in the country by the 
Lot als oa Party and the Suffragists. Why should this be feared? 
the Bi They are responsible for raising the controversy : they themselves 
rendu | made the proposal j for stealthy, unconsidered, precipitate 
igh btl change,’ the very thing against which Mr. Asquith, as he said 
Touse i when he introduced the Parliament Bill, desired to provide a con- 

It should however be borne in mind that their 


stitutional check. 
agitation will be most effective against a mere blank negative 


on the part of the House of Lords; and will be largely disarmed 


ÎS grey | 


matter, | 


ndum) if that House provides definite statutory means for the free 
interes | decision of the issue by the people themselves. 

ight any The Peers have it in their power, if they stand firm, to insist 
orth te! ona Referendum. The Bill is required as an indispensable 


preliminary to the next General Election. The Government 
and the House of Commons will be under the strongest induce- 
ment to accept any reasonable changes made by the House of 
Lords, since the alternative is the loss of the Bill. I submit 


ly smal 


Tousa | that the consultation of the country—but especially of women 
ry fran themselves—through a Referendum, is a reasonable change. 


10 woul 


y 


rendu 

ould be th Perhaps in presenting this appeal on behalf as I believe of many 
whether | ‘20Usands of my fellow country-women, I may be allowed a last 
arse dt Petsonal word. Ever since the seventies and eighties of the 


ee century when I first began seriously to think over this 
that ih of Woman Suffrage, I have been absolutely convinced 
secure he Suffrage was the wrong and not the right way to 
equality 7 eee and progress of women, and that while a real 
unction F power in the State, dependent on a balancing of 

° and of rights, might be obtained for women, through 


Educati 
lon a b : he 
» local government, industrial and social organisation, 


Ly fires. j $ 
major) 
y actiot 


arty A bY 


i Ne c h é $ : 
could With ana increasing co-operation of women of all classes 
se ’encieg ae and the Government, through these same great 
sitet that could Be could be achieved, through Woman Suffrage, 
smi 10t be better attained in other ways; while it seemed 


i Me Cert 
ch Cert; 
at A the ain that Woman Suffrage would tend to make women 


ion Ere 

e JT Stability political tools of men, and thereby to endanger the 

= ty ately of the British State. 

Pe Ue ha. TS and more have elapsed, and I am quite clear that 
Y strengthened the reasons expressed in the Manifesto 
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of 1889, published in these pages, of which, if I es dy 1918 | 
I wrote the greater part. Let me sum up in the Sheet tt constibuti< 
way what it seems to me these thirty years have none ùl oe largel 
(a) That women may just as safely as men leave Ne 1 joperial 
in the care of a man-elected Parliament of Great Brit lel Intere | (g) r 
interests have sometimes been ignored amid the prei Tt) States, A 
politics, so have those of men. But, on the who Nre of aj Suffrage 


Mr. Asquith are still abundantly justified—'‘ I eo Wok gine 
arison of our Statute Book witl B cara 
parison of our Statute Book with any code of legislation e of y 
part of the world in regard to the degree of protectio We or eis) 
which it gives, not only to the property of Women . a : eee 
status of married women, but to the position of women oo nee in 
(b) That not votes but economic conditions and ie ton St 
bargaining govern wages. The leaflets now being put aif i four with i 
N.U.W.S.S., in which almost every class of wage-earnin e so striking 
is promised increase of wages through the vote, seem i nk ‘results’ a 
of those offences against truth and knowledge, on the part ota (h) La 
who know better, which are hard to forgive. | Union, an 
(c) That real improvement of the moral life and sex relat] confirms a 
can only be achieved through religion, through education gi %&to the g 
the growth of public conscience; and that a a matter r hi mitted to $ 
all the legislation of recent years on these subjects has ref Such it 
the advancing ethical conscience of both men and women. Mus} Ye! hav 
T can well believe, is still to do, but it will be better done if wana] 2° doubt, 


peas an independent and spiritual influence outside polite opinion, tl 
than if they are themselves a haggling and bargaining force wild se whor 
1t. Their Increasing and legitimate power in such matters, do} D ther 
connected as it is with their increasing education and trainity I Ose sinc 
1s a solid proof of this. x np X 
non That the life of women being inevitably, by reason oft) aa 
her Re function, turned inward. towards the home am tain the 
an turned outwards towards the maintenance and go f overwhel 
me cae n anything which involves the direct interfer Bai, 
omen with the specia c o Jong™) ; 
r a T pecial function of men must in the aequiescan 


gs ne 
(e) That the Majority of women over men in these islands i liberty 9 


the pr Z + rede 
Present moment so large, and will be so greatly na a Sows 


by the Wa : re i 
y the War, that neither men nor women ought to yentull i ae 


step leading to an elector La | 

: : al preponderance of women 5 qul aud det 
with the Imperial responsibilities and neers risks—as fh i i Mich t 
has shown them to be—of England toh 8 
tp n Te loosely knit Constitution of this county 3 e| 

I how, little more than a f nd vo 
cide an election, makes the Penrod hous gno f 
women to the ignorance or ¢ tion “i Eo 
male electorate, a far greate ot 


addition of the greater } 
arelessness of certain set 
r danger than it would be 
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i n of the U nited States, or in one of our Colonies, where 
constituto? outnumber women, and the complicated problems of 
} yernment do not arise. 
rat after thirty years of Woman Suffrage in the United 
! ite results are either negligible or disastrous. The 
States cannot show any advantage over the non-Suffrage 
Suffrage Colorado is much worse governed than Massachusetts, 
coe ea] connexion has been made out between drink, or any 
and Er vice and corruption, and the denial of the Suffrage. 
oe a ig more rife in the Suffrage States than in the non-Suffrage. 
Faces in Colorado are 47 per cent. of the wages of men, i 
whereas in Massachusetts they are 62 per cent. Out of 16 Pro- 
hibition States, 12 have adopted it with only men voting, and only 
four with the aid of women. And so on. The facts are by now 
so striking that the Woman Suffrage speakers are abandoning the 
‘results’ argument and falling back upon that of ‘natural right.’ 
(h) Lastly the history of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, and of the agitation conducted by them before the War, 
confirms all that older controversialists have said or prophesied 
as to the greater excitability and lawlessness of women when sub- 
mitted to the strain of politics, than of men. 
Such it seems to me are the hard facts which the past thirty 
_ years have brought to light. Another ‘hard fact’ for myself, 
to doubt, is that my view about the Suffrage has divided me in 
- opinion, though not in feeling and affection, from many friends 
with whom I have worked in social or educational questions. 
Upon them and upon those advocates of the Suffrage generally, 
yi whose sincere and passionate belief in their cause I deeply respect, 
Al ae wa with all the earnestness of which I am capable, 

A o the House of Lords ultimately stand firm on the 
7 tain the om they should join with us in endeavouring to ascer- 
Me overwhelm: eee of women. If they are right, and women do 

| Referendum ay desire the Parliamentary vote, as shown by a 

tguiescency ‘cision, then the Suffrage will come with a general 

give. Tp He desire to make it work that nothing else could — 

liberty » do women wish to coerce women in the name of 


i Ye Come to the final plea— 

and determi en say! We appeal with all our hearts to the justice 

| Mich the Ration of the House of Lords to seize this opportunity 

tag action of the Commons on the Local Government Vote 
appily offered. 


Mary A. WARD. 
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RUSSO-GERMAN RELATIONS AND 
SABOUROFF MEMOIRS 


suc 


(Concluded.) 


Tug human interest of the Sabouroff Memoirs primarily conse 
in their brilliant close-range study of the personality of Dry 
Bismarck by a mind that was perfectly capable, as we have eal 
of holding its own with his in diplomatic manœuvre and argume 
as also in their rich storage of the German Chancellor’s opin! 
upon all the European problems of his day, which, little chang: 
are those confronting us to-day. ‘Bismarck was a rough mi} 
even in politics,’ M. Sabouroff has said more than once tot 
writer, ‘but his Conservative convictions were very sincere; Ë| 
was opposed to Liberalism in any form. ‘‘ There are five Gtel 
Powers ; I must always strive to be one of three against two | 
These were his simple mathematics and politics. When ato 
period he saw that Germany could not agree with Austria, H 
thought of Russia and England. Then when he saw that Russ} 
and England could not agree, he thought of Russia and Ausit 
But at one stage he was not averse to an alliance with Hugh! 
if it had been possible.’ 

The historic interest of the Sabouroff Memoirs lies in thet} 
cumstance that they detail the endeavour of a diplomat dept? 
by a Germanophile Russian Emperor to carry to an extreme i 
a policy that commended itself as little to his own Chancel!) 
it did to his people as a whole. No one has perhaps ine 
stages of development in the quarrel between Prince Gorto etween F 
and Prince Bismarck so successfully as M. Sabourofi W ae 


Realising that, if Prussia went down in the then imminent 
Prussian war of 187 


such a position of isolation ag was her lot after the Ca eitan 
—if indeed she did not have an Austrian-controlled Prusså Ad lefi h | 
to the coalition against her—Alexander the Second el ening 4 
neutralise Austria in the interests of Prussia and SUC ell toh ) 
well that, when the German Emperor William the F inst es 2 ng i 
St. Petersburg in 1873, accompanied by Bismarck 42 n 4 
a eas £ è | Sabou Meg 5 
Revue A ae Boa Allemagne (1870-1880), by P Mee ao 
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as an ocular demonstration of the sentiment expressed 
5 Versailles telegram to the Russian Emperor, ‘ After 
«to you that we owe our victory.’ From that moment Alex- 
| God it r Second felt for the first time politically at his ease in 
ander t are had been restored to her old position in the 
, uch a coalition against her as she had known ‘after the 
War was now no longer possible. Germany was some- 
stronger and more useful as a potential ally than 

for whose sake he had risked much with Austria by 

racing 200,000 men upon her border. Small wonder that the 
ie of a permanent alliance with Germany became the master- 
conception of the policy of the Germanophile Russian Emperor. 
In Russia, however, a generation had grown up for whom 
the Crimean War was only history, and who found themselves 
incapable of reproducing in their own consciousness the precise 
ideas and feelings of hatred that possessed the minds and hearts 
of those who had lived through the fall of Sevastopol. What they 
sav and felt was something very different—the establishment 
close at hand of a German Empire which might well upset the 
equilibrium of Europe, together with the instinctive feeling that 
in their own interests they must do something to save France 
| ftom total destruction at the hands of a Power which had given 
proof of its strength in successively overcoming both Austria and 
France. And this was practically the state of mind and feeling 
of Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor. At the com- 
fo of the war he had stated his disapproval of the pro- 
Masten Bese Austria spontaneously given by his Royal 
and wae though he had been unable to prevent the measure, 
dl, tating ee was his mistrust of Bismarck and of his ingra- 
AA inte Me mee that he counselled the Emperor to take imme- 
sf of Posse eee the risk, to annul the clauses of the Treaty 
Victory of Bes to the Black Sea rather than await the definite 
owever on] Ssla before doing so. The very success of this policy 
I} Detwee a served to strengthen the substantial disagreement 
RY as x eror and Chancellor. The former could not imagine 
1 “n intimate A adversary, and on the contrary desired to negotiate 
i o his eion nd permanent alliance with her as the crowning act 
w e 1e latter, uncertain of her, and foreseeing the 

her with T, m which the conclusion of the war of 1870 
gt ler defeated adversary, preferred to stand aloof : 
CE beco ussia could maintain an attitude which might 
. Mung the arbiter of European affairs. Nor had 

de ae rapid recovery of France so disconcerted 
empted to exercise threatening pressure upon 

ag, when that country appealed to Russia, 

S Opportunity had come. Lord Odo Russell, 
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the British Ambassador in Berlin, who was pr. ; 
view between Bismarck and Gortchakoff, gave ci at they was a 
of it to M. Sabouroff : ‘I confess that all my admirat Pre | ae a 
Prince Gortchakoff : he showed himself superior jn sails i i Jikofi t 
courtesy, finesse, and, I ought to add, breadth of ie uy A Em 
Bismarck evidently felt uncomfortable—like a horse a "ty i the can 
- ; : : am 0 3 
its bit. It was the first time I saw him curt in repl 11 8h immediate 
afterwards Prince Bismarck, in referring to the ina I he overhea 
giving his explanation of the whole crisis to M. Sehon for his fail 
cluded, ‘ Unfortunately Prince Gortchakoff did not wish to l defend hin 
stand the situation, and preferred to score a diplomatic Y Shortly aft 
at my expense.’ my ated. W 
This incident was probably of capital importance in conei ue popes 
with the subsequent relations of Russia and Germany, te Bs eae 
had practically dictated to Germany as in the great days of a y 
Emperor Nicholas the First! M. Sabouroff is convinced tha n 
this time there first developed in the chagrined German (i a Re 
cellor’s mind the conception of a close alliance with Austria th i h a 
ultimately proved the undoing of the hopes of Alexanderi ace 
Second. It required a long period of preparation during wil) qndertakin 
as we have seen, Bismarck was far from being unsympatheltt) that the R 
Russia. But more than anything, the Russo-Turkish waroit Geman pe 
and the fatal Russian indecision before the gates of Const) said to the 
nople aided him in the working out of his scheme. The intent the Russia 
under the original Russian plan of campaign was not to g0 fan) is today. 
than the Balkans, and to create a limited Bulgaria. The Hop) siders us a 
and Prince Gortchakoff alike shrank from the possible i 
national consequences of an extended campaign, and pei $ 
to hold to the Russian traditional policy of ‘ eating the ata 
ee Gee Unfortunately the original plan was a z 
T A Tng of the Danube, the ou w att 
in his operati tie pete eae R ie by 
at Ta tions as the indispensable condition © | 
; mpaign. This request, so reasonable from? yj 
point of view, could not be refused, but it led to a situatio i 
Flt yop titty eie 
uacking within striking distance of 


e 
of St. Sophia. What exactly happened from the Russ r 
has never been accurately disclosed. The Emperor ins 
felt what ought to be done. -He gave the order to oooh 
stantinople, and it was published in the Official azet sj 
very day that news came that the British squadro2 oe 
the Dardanelles. But there was indecision at the RY 
quarters, and the golden moment irrevocably passed: 
roff has stated to the writer that the old Grand 


* Quoted in article already cited. 


gsi 
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fired of the war, and not sufficiently alert ; he did not occupy 
96 tantinople in accordance with the instructions telegraphed 
o and the Emperor never forgave him. General Loris 
ld M. Sabouroff that on the occasion when he ane 
ihe Emperor to make his report on the trans-Cay 
4 mpaign, after the war, the Grand Duke Nicholas had 


| 1918 


his attack on the Grand Duke. 
Such were the circumStances, together with other incidents 
arising out of the Treaty of Berlin, which not merely quickened 
the desire of Alexander the Second for an alliance with Germany 
but also, by working on the fears of Austria, made her mere 
pauls to Bismarck’s handling and, finally, impelled the aged 
Russian Chancellor to seek relief from the cares of office. om 
EA e the mission at Berlin, M. Sabouroff was well aware 
nal an a people as a whole had no sympathy with the 
Eo mBeo e. The policy of Alexander the Second, he has 
i o the writer, “was not sympathetically received b f 
the Russian people. And the r i ; eae 
Betsy Cone, ee soo was the same then as it 
Bap sides ts ae « aad ee 3 o absorb our commerce, and con- 
ble ite] Policy main” oe y for her goods. We must not change our 
oreletl vith i A k ow broad and far-seeing was his own vision 
ari] tons of aa Ae ultimate solution of one of the thorniest ques- 
chiding Sears eas aa time may be gathered from the con- 
fi) telerred to F re : ee letter’ to his friend Baron Jomini, 
wae hive article‘ : ‘ During the last (Russo- 
a onan f 7 TA was still in suspense, I had 
i wate, and yet to be rae i eration of all the little States already 
f| i 1 have been aoe cated, in the (Balkan) peninsula. That 
1d to the Py Y opinion, the best arrangement for putting 
hostile to us ee Jealousies, and removing the influences that 
ay cee anne ce 
tofa ay sac all other considerations to the 
i al Politica aatia. Thad secured the co-operation of 
fl oti Miry to the iden Heat in Greece in ordar to win over 
Loten, titory. But T a confederation in return for an increase 
to disc all that is past, and this is no longer the 


ng whit 


y 


¢ Or 


uss t} : 
4 lese great problems of the future. They will 
‘ re date May 1880. 


MNeteont 
aul Century and After, December 1917. 
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| 
present themselves some day or another ; let ys iio 


not be for some time to come. Tor, as you an a That ia 
so much a matter of principle for us as a practica e iy ae 
first order. So let us give thanks that the Emperor 1° de i asic 
the paths of peace.’ 2a, ee 


The immediate continuation of the Memoirs deals yi | fluctuatic 
joint actions of the Great Powers on the initiative of My or they 


stone in connexion with the carrying out of Certain clare out so 2 
the Treaty of Berlin, the requirements of which haq not bel policy in 
yet observed, particularly on the part of Turkey. This wad standing 
some months’ postponement of the particular negotiation, io be ab! 


which Prince Bismarck and M. Sabouroff were engaged, 7 directed 
latter was naturally somewhat anxious as to the probable ats line of ac 
that Austria would adopt to the proposals about to be press questions 
to her, and had been reassured by Bismarck that, if quest to eye. 
arose about the Straits in any acute form, Germany woii! for assist 


found at Russia’s side. So little difficulty did Bismarck see) e : 
foresee in coming to an arrangement between the three Po ad i 


on the Near Eastern problems that he broke out in praised! Sabouroft 
old idea: ‘Thus at last we shall be able to form that a) Melee 
monarchical bloc, and feel no longer any concern about the inte iue for 
convulsions with which the Western Powers may be tro making g 
The three Emperors together are sufficiently strong to dey Tinlad 
agitations abroad, and sufficiently great lords to live contenti CT do not 
the: patrimony of their ancestors.’ | of the da 

There follow many pages dealing with the accounts të colleague 
mitted to M. Sabouroff of Prince Bismarck’s conversations a Yersation 
Baron Haymerle, the Austrian Foreign Minister, at Feat) converted 
ruhe in August 1880. From these it is evident that Austra” of the D) 
not intend to be hurried, that she considered Bosnia and be did not 
govina as her possessions already, and that she was anxious ie a teams ir 
Russia give a proof of good-will in advising the Serbian Y} alone, an 


° Tit ae 
ment to be more amenable in connexion with certam nego j| the we 
that were going on at that moment with Vienna- asl A one 
through several vital questions of the day, with hints of dread SM, 


+ atid? 
a future shifting of her centre of gravity in the di po ssary 
Salonica. Sabouroff turned over each point, an consid? ai aie ea 
- he would answer it. ‘ Serbia is the sole judge of her Oa ; S the } 


We would willingly give Austria a proof of good-will in OMe 4 the 
from advising counsels of resistance at Belgrade. ` es ; Sine arg 
hardly take upon us to decide for the Serbians W at Ge : tan o 
their economic interests.’ The thought of the Au ipee | There D 


alliance concluded in the preceding year drove him {0 Ger) ony 
tions in view of the possibilities in the Near Hast : ` = ris 
of our time is following the same policy that mg m e 
Frederick the Great adopted in proposing the parti = a 
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-. however, a more difficult body to divide up; but the 


purkey op Berlin has been the same these 


hundred years, viz. 
penden y onds of mutual connivance between the three Empires. 
p Pre Great was the `“ honest broker ” before Bisrnarck.’ 
ct permissible to trate in any detail the multitudinous 
It ae through which these political negotiations passed, 
foca are the burden of the Memoirs. But nothing comes 
for pene. rectly at this stage as Bismarck’s fears of British 
BY A the Near East. ‘There were numerous points of out- 
Peeing difficulty between eee: and Russia which he hoped 
io be able to clear away, but his poi attempt was admittedly 
directed towards preventing Great Britain from pursuing any 
line of action which could bring up prematurely the great Eastern 
questions upon which as yet Austria and Russia did not see eye 
“to eye. For it was just these questions to which he was looking 
for assistance to bring about the alliance & trois on which he 
seemed to be set. ‘The process of time however only seemed to 
add to the numbers of points of difference with Austria that 
seemed capable of degenerating into cases of active discord, and 
Sabouroff realised that Bismarck had indeed much to do. Never- 
theless he was evidently very hopeful. Delay gave Russia more 
ta time for recuperation financially and economically, as also for 
r ie te good the naval and military losses incurred in the Russo- 
urkish war, Again, Bismarck had said to him on two occasions, 
Ido not share the prejudices of the other Cabinets on the subject 
of the danger of handing over Constantinople to Russia.’ His 
colleague Radowitz had also assured him that inea recent con- 
ee with Prince Bismarck he had found him ‘completely 
of the eee i his old sympathies for Russia. In speaking 
cae faa et und, the Chancellor had said to him that he 
A dreame in ae objection to Russia realising her most daring 
alone, and dia pSt on the one condition that she let Austria 
j ome pgi dispute in any way her sphere of influence 
e oi as of the Balkan Peninsula. f 
1880, 7 E Sabo ne as to Baron Jomini, dated November l, 
PeceSsary marie States the views that he then held upon the 
1s friend had } ns of Russia and Germany. It is apparent that 
this the Berli een arguing for a policy of political isolation. To 
Por the aaa Ambassador replies quite shortly and decidedly : 
Your ay m I shall confine myself to saying to you that 
We are are oe of isolation have not ee me. 
WY be able Sat ya Great Germany, it is probable t at we 
A omaa beside her either as allies or as enemies. 
Mainta; e course, or else it is one on which we could 


7 ourselves by a miracle of balancing, as on the edge 
I_No. 491 3 g 


ntent i 
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4 


of a knife. For myself, I prefer a system of sincere oy), Oe 

especially if it assures us substantial advantages both n Jations 
. 4 e . ? $ y ‘eld 

present and in the future. wyf e 


she had 


Ars z 3 doub | pow? 

beginning to rise again m M. Sabourofl’s mind ag to vel is oa i 

Prince Bismarck is conducting the negotiations with ted for whic 
Ot 


sincerity so far as the relations between Russia anq Austr 
concerned. At one time he receives corroboration of the an 
as he would like it to be through a third diplomat—in ; 
Englishman (Lord Granville)—-which makes him wonder 
should have any doubts. ‘At Friedrichsruhe, Prince Bi 
confided to him the real reason why he actually desired ih 


between these two Powers. 
demands time. 
Turkey. 
markedly impressed Lord Odo Russell. He said to him tha 
wished to remain, as in the past, the friend of Russia, that 
alliance with Austria did not offer any hindrance to this, and t 


It would be upset by a premature catastroph 


should there be occasion, he intended to give very liberal suppi 


this cag i 
Why} 
Star 


5 x & mig 
tenance of peace in Turkey, and could not associate himself wi 


any act even of a collective character which could have raised aval 
the whole question of the Orient. Germany wished to recong 
the interests of Russia and Austria in order to prevent a quan 
That is a laborious task whist} 


At this point Prince Bismarck made a remark whi 


act a3 a | 
ingly suc 
to learn 
approach 
not parti 
sidering 

alliance 7 
defer this 
offending 


as 
Ny, 


‘The 

he very 1 

from her 

fe is not th 

it destroyed 
i between 

i embarras 

my will be d 


which hs 


to the interests of Russia in the Eastern question.’ On ano 


occasion M. Sabouroff argues himself into the position that ert 


to entertain a doubt is a sign of weakness. N evertheless W 


ft ; 
Russia n 


Great Pi 


I ; 
be determin 


things now go,so slowly that he fears there is some real obstacl naturally 
he tries to get at the truth by questioning Bismarck abot! ihe not boun 
Austrian attitude ; what did he think of Haymerle’s primary) but that 
dition that pourparlers à trois could not begin until after whey ecounte: 
settlement of all outstanding questions? Is the latter acting i | It wa 
good faith, or is he simply insincere and trying t0 get ou diplomat 


things? Bismarck’s reply takes the form of one of thos 
Interesting characterisations in which the Memoirs abound: 
did not think that Haymerle was acting in bad faith, but de 
timid; he was not accustomed to deal with high poi% 
feared its responsibilities. An article in a newspaper H 
more impression on him than the great advantages yielde 


e vel y 


duce! i 
3} 


Hi 


details of 
Infinite p 
minds, 
timate 
after alj 


yep 


maturely contrived political “system. He had consen og € an 
negotiations, but he would never take the initiative i (| et any 
‘ When he was here, in this very place, he was like a $ put a have 
impatient to escape from school, and E of nothing g ae mi 
how to get out of the trap as well as he could without that 
too many feathers behind.’ ated mec 

All this indicated to M. Sabouroff that Austria Sort! Teich ay 


danger of a possible relaxation: of her relations with 
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_. which she had believed she could make exclusive until 
ae come to realise that Bismarck had other strings to his 
E d he even admits that he thought that if he simply held 
e present course of action, the Russo-German relations 
5 he hoped, would in the course of their development 
tural solvent on the Austro-German alliance. Accord- 
-oly such a conversation seemed a good opportunity to attempt 
Ben more about the import of the Dual Alliance. He 
ae ched the subject by Popper io that Haymerle perhaps did 
not particularly care to enter the proposed understanding, con- 
sidering that Austria was sufficiently protected by her treaty of 
alliance with Germany. Sure of that protection, she may wish to 
defer this new combination to the Greek Kalends, while avoiding 
oflending your Government by a direct refusal.’ 

‘The Prince replied with a certain animation : “ Austria would ` 
he very much deceived if she thought that the securit y resulting 
irom her relations to us was complete. I can assure you that that 
isnot the case. Our interests compel us to prevent her being 
destroyed, but she is not guaranteed against attack. A war 
between Russia and Austria would place us, it is true, in a most 
embarrassing position, but our attitude in such an eventuality 
will be determined by our own interests, and not by engagements 
which have no existence. Our interests demand that neither 


op 1D © 
for which 


act ag a na 


Russia nor Austria be mortally wounded. Their existence as 


Great Powers is equally necessary to us. That is what will 
determine our conduct, should occasion arise.’’’  Sabouroff 
naturally concluded from the above statement that Germany was 
a Fund unconditionally by an offensive and defensive alliance, 
erence e reserved the right to intervene either after the first 
ae er or during the peace negotiations. 
e we occasion of a later conversation, when the two 
tails of th aoe reconsidering some serious changes in the 
infinite ae project, that the subject of the future and its 
mi Tt ae Itles seems to have come simultaneously into their 
as indeed only natural that they should attempt to 
all to fees their negotiations would, if giman out, lead 
. “iy real solution of the Near Eastern problem. On 
‘smarck appears to have been unusually communi- 
tevealing. He began by saying that if there had 


a 
. € and self 


any 1 i 
Not h yal Statesmen at Vienna," with large outlook, he would 


fen hesitat 


ed t 4 : nth Teat 
PD of T d to undertake to draw a line of demarcation 
Nat 


ea urkey between the Austrian and Russian interests, 
1 satisfaction of both parties. ‘But the Austrian 
3 “© Most timid in Europe: they are afraid of any 
ny ca not a question of the day, and one would never 
with them by ¢ premature discussion.’ And 

Pz 
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then he went on: ‘ ‘‘ To-day we ought to be content With o: 
jected arrangement which offers us the great advantage otk 
Austria better in leading strings, and forcing her, should -Epi 
arise, into an entente. When that arrangement has f asi i 
an accomplished fact, then imagine a situation like that ao | 
up to the Crimean War. If Austria were tempted to rai, k 
England against Russia, would she dare to do so without aski e 
if we will remain neutral? Our answer would be prompted ne 
actual arrangement, and Austria would not be able to thie 
budging. Suppose that a successful campaign carried You to i 
Bosphorus. I have already told you how I think about sult 
situation. I flatter myself that I was the first in Europe to be 
with the old tradition with which the Westerners inoculate il 
the Cabinets, viz. that Constantinople in the hands of Rusi 
would be a European danger. I consider that idea false, and] 
do not see why an English interest ought to become a Europen 
interest. As to German interests, they will decidedly not} 
affected by this eventuality, and I believe, on the contrary, thi 
the Russian nation will become most serious converts to the caue 
of peace when its ambitions will at last have reached their go, 
and that, having attained possession of Constantinople, it willl 
convinced of the vanity of all earthly things (von der Nichtightl 
aller irdischen Dinge) ; as I am,” he added with a sad smile.’ 
“Is not our fortune strange—I will even say stupid—mith 
regard to Constantinople?’ M. Sabouroff remarked to the writen 
- when describing the above scene to him some time after the 
Revolution ; ‘ once we stood outside its gates and did not enter: 
later Germany consented to our having it ; and now when Engan 
and France are agreeable, and we could probably have had it, " 
refuse to entertain the idea!’ 
The articles of negotiation had by this time reached 
or less definite and agreed form as between Prince Bismarck Fé 
M. Sabouroff, although certain modifications favoured by x 
Russian Court, which had again been consulted, requir’ i 
very convincing argumentation before they were finally ae 
hy the German Chancellor. M. Sabouroff has preserved ber. 
line of his statement in this connexion, the opening eee 
of which are significant in view of August 1914 : ‘We unt a 
y to see to the localisation of any war between Germany and + wil 
or between Austria and Italy. It is very possible that Eng re tte | 
place herself alongside of France if, for example, YoU Vi e] 
neutrality of Belgium from strategic motives. The oe nd wp 
written by M. Sabouroff on the 10th of January 1881, * ihe | 
one will easily suppose that the idea occurred there ana 
for the first time. 
The negotiations are next described as they P” 
i 


a more | 
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om the Austrian side. It is quite apparent that Hay- 
selves HO not passed out of the stage of raising initial objec- 
perle ha whole scheme, with the details of which he had not 
ie am made acquainted. M. Sabouroff was informed of the 
even Jer ae from time to time by Prince Bismarck who read 
course OF m from the despatches of the German Ambassador 
extracts 10, which he recounted his conversations with Haymerle. 
er was very outspoken. ` There is only one real influence 
ast—that of Russia. We feel it at every step. Each 
to urge an Austrian interest, we come up against 
ihe hostile action of the Russian agents. Under those conditions, 
we run the risk of always becoming the dupes of Russian diplo- 
macy if we let ourselves become entangled in a Treaty of Alliance. 
Js Prince Bismarck himself really convinced of the sincerity of 
Rusia?’ And soon. Yet as the result of Bismarck’s criticism 
of each of Haymerle’s principal objections, M. Sabouroff felt 
atisfied with the progress made. 

About this time the Emperor William gave his distinct and 
cordial approval to the negotiations, suggesting that there should 
be complete understanding between Bismarck and Sabourofl 
before direct overtures were made to Austria. With regard to 
procedure at Vienna, Bismarck’s idea was that the best way to 
deal with a man of Haymerle’s temperament would be to present 
the project in the form of a proposal made by Germany. A 
refusal by Austria would be more difficult in that case, and on 
the other hand, if the proposal did not come from Russia, a refusal, 
eer were, would not produce the same irritation in any 
ate ee Russian dealings with Austria as it would if the 

ae e sut from Russia. The form of a collective ae 
28 these pee would have a slightly threatening look, a 
contrary Bick eee did not wish to displease Austria, but on D 
TE Ta to draw her into an Entente à trois, it was gi i 
ed. T E the form that would be most conducive to ae 
Nations, know} only agree, adds Sabouroff, to all these exp a- 
is savoin faire. D how much the Prince prided himself u 
concerned avert eing at ease about the substance, I was not much 

i the form.’ 
te art of the lighter reading i irs for the twentieth- 

Ltry studeni- r reading in these Memoirs or the ] 
th mango, a 1s certain to be found in the sections recording 
Naximy Hes which Bismarck employed to produce the 
ol effect upon the Emperor Francis Joseph and his 


The latt 
in the Eas 
time We wish 
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negotiations between themselves, leaving an Oy 


1918 
Jen door for 


should she later change her mind, Bismarck replied , Some 
‘That is just my idea. If you had not said so to me, T: jo come 
to make the same proposal to you. Besides this wil] ely detailed 
new means of putting pressure upon Austria, and fore Ambass® 
hand by the highly disagreeable prospect for her ofa : the actu 
entente between Germany and Russia.’ He did not a merle. À 
refusal although he was quite prepared for evasions, _ pemo 
Jn a letter to another of his friends, dated January 99. 18) any ies, 
M. Sabouroff gives his own impressions of Austria ag evidenc | Pin 
in the negotiations up to date. He thinks that he now lasat ee 
the data necessary to form an exact opinion al differ 


bout Haymes 
attitude. At first, when the latter had no suspicion of anythiy 


unusual in the relations of Russia and Germany, he was ven 
cold in his reception of the general proposal to reconstitute ih | 
Dreikaiserbund. But now that he realises that Russia aa} 
Germany are evidently working out something together, an} 
that possibly, after all, Russia may have something more to of 
Germany than Austria was apparently able to do last year, l 
may be driven to act in a manner contrary to his earlier aitituk 
simply from fear of being left out in the cold. ‘ Austria gives i | 
the impression of a timid little gambler ; everything goes wells | 
long as he only puts down his few sous. But a bigger playe | 
joins in, with substantial stakes. The look of matters changes | 
and the honest broker from Berlin naturally feels a greater intere 


to make up a game with a more serious partner. There, ma 
couple of words, is t 


which pa 
and so on 
of his “p 
Reuss sta 
actual for 
in conseq 
fied with 
must the 
making 

Chancellc 
Haymerl 
him a dis 
would ge 
not do tc 
him forw 


proposes, 

a) $4.04. : : > orally I 
marck’s attitude during last year. A promise of neutrality af myself to 
part is a much more important stake for him than all the asswm@™} bug. T 


e Viemt \ fi ` 
and changeable as that of Vieme \ ad rath 


Throughout the Memoirs nothing is so obvious as the disdam n menis,” 
both the negotiators feel for the ‘ramshackle empire,’ and ye ve 0) In nu 
always Bismarck who says the really brutal things. Mee nell 
sounds him on one occasion as to his views with regard @" | without 


length of time t 
and the guarant 
He himself suggests an allia 


i f repre tt tro; 

Proposes to violate the treaty. “That will come of itself, F wee to 
Bismarck, “since we are three. But to formulate an 1 
that under th 


at li desis 
hat should be set for the validity of the new e asire to 


l suspected one another: 
the only Power that would have Bae nel maroon 


Austria, That is why, with her, an alliance à trois is P! 
to an alliance à deux.’ 
a most eloquent funer. 
a year ago.’ 


eM y 

ee atence 
This,’ adds M. Sabourofl, “S20 

al oration over all that took place 
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later M. Sabourofť was invited by Prince Bismarck 


e days ; bis 
gor and hear the report of the issue of the negotiations as 
Om o him in despatches from Prince Reuss, the German 


cador at Vienna, who in the end had been entrusted with 
Ambasse of affairs both with the Emperor and Hay- 


actua : i. y i ; 4 3 
the £ Tt becomes evident from the succeeding pages in the 


merle. . that Haymerle was determined not to be pushed into 


| conduct 


f nolre > 4 D 
gi vy premature acceptance of the document, and was on the con- 
a “Lines A oe ; 7 
1 Fay resolved to subject it to very minute and patient exami- 
lence; pation: What, to begin with, was the actual genesis of the 


tias al f different parts ‘of the project ? He wanted to know. in particular 
uetl’s |} which parts had been supplied by Russia and which by Germany, 
ythin  mdsoon. At the same time he begged Bismarck not to be afraid 
Sv} of his ‘passion for analysis’ : the project would not suffer by it. 
eth} Reuss stated that he had informed Haymerle that the project in its 
a ad} actual form was the result of extended laborious negotiations ; that 
a} in consequence it was not a mere draft which could be easily modi- 
0 olier | fed without risk of compromising the whole matter, and that he 
a kl must therefore warn the Baron Haymerle about the danger of 
tituk| making too sweeping amendments. ‘Reuss,’ remarked the 
ves me Chancellor, ‘exceeded his instructions there. With a man of 
vells  Haymerle’s disposition, there was bound to be danger in offering 
pa hima dish with the words ‘‘ You must take this or leave it.” One 
p | would get along better by discussing the matter with him. It does 
ues} not do to frighten a timid man too much : rather you must help 


el ue forward, stroking him with your hand. Let us see what he 
onon | oe z it is something unacceptable, I shall take it on 
rane | a re lecline without even referring the matter to St. Peters- 
emne Ñ 5° it is debatable, I advise you to enter into discussion, 


nini j est than refuse straight off, to propose counter-amend- 
ents through the despatch of Prince Reuss, the German 
‘without ne T to a passage, which M _ Sabouroft states he read 
desire to he east hesitation,’ in which Haymerle expressed his 
be introduced w what changes Prince Bismarck thought would 
Ments in i ie y e agreement reached between their two Govern- 
tois, Pag year at Vienna, as the result of this entente 
famous 1, 1S request, of course, referred to the terms of the 
{nd to ual Alliance, which were only made public in 1887, 
4 Which Bismar È ns a ae aa th 
“bouro ft - narck had referred before in conversation wit 
Staphye p S We have already seen.’ In Bismarck’s Autobio- 
: : deliberately makes the following statement with 
is Treaty: ‘The Emperor's chivalrous temper 

at the Czar of Russia should be confidentially 


: 5 Ni 
Bismarey mt Century and After, December 1917, p. 1118. 
“=: His Reflections and Reminiscences. vol. ii. p. 268. 
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informed that in the event of his attacking either of the t 

bour-Powers he would find himself opposed by both, in Be Dey 
Czar Alexander might not make the mistake Of suppos lii ( 
he could attack Austria alone. I deemed this solicitud Sig į W 
inasmuch as the Cabinet of St. Petersburg must 
to the questions sent us from Livadia hay 


5 pas ed th. 
We were not going to let Austria fall, and so OUT treaty Me 

. X; . L? N d y Wit 
Austria had not created a new situation, but only legalised h 


which existed.’ It is not easy, however, to beliey 
the Second would have sent a trusted 
mission of this nature if he had known the ex 
league entered into by Germany and Austria ag 
Sabouroff, certainly, knew nothing of the terms of the alliang 
whatever he may have suspected. Some confirmation of the, 


conclusions may be gathered from Wertheimer’s Li 


fe of Coni 
Julius A ndrassy (vol. iii. p. 294), who was the Austrian Porein 
o 


Minister at the time of the conclusion of the Dual Alliance, aj 
Haymerle’s predecessor. He is quoted as saying that he woul 
rather renounce altogether the conclusion of the new 
than intimate the terms to the Russian Court. 
was his suggestion of the procedure th 
order that Russia should have no excuse for asking to see the exx 
terms of the treaty. ‘The Kaiser Wilhelm, after the treaty hi 
been signed and approved, should communicate fully to the Cat 
the Memorandum drawn up and signed by the two Ministers ¢ 
Germany and Austria-Hungary.’ In this Memorandum, l 
argued, the idea of an agreement was implicit. In a footnote 
Wertheimer quotes a statement: from Marezali, who pubis! 
the Memorandum in an article in the Deutsche Revúe, to th 
effect ‘that not this but a shorter Memorandum was sent © | 
Petersburg,’ adding that so far as he ig aware, Marezali’s ei 
ment is inexact.’ Tt is abundantly clear, however, that the A 
significance of the Dual Alliance had not been disclosed t0 n 
Czar. Sabouroft’s eyesight had not deceived him: there 


; atts reitt 
been an Article or Part T. And even now Prince Bismarck s™ i 
D mow Ta 
ence to Haymerle’s query was as follows: ‘I do not know. 
they are al 


. tan gac 10 
Ways anxious to make a mystery about that too “it | 
N T could make one exactly simil RUE p 


ar with Russia at any mome? i | 

out Austria being offended by it. What happened? =~ y 

Andrassy that the maintenance of Austria as a Great EO 
-Si in the interests of Germany 

to be wiped off the map of 

of a third-rate Power. 

Their number m 

. are, the greater 

time the Pan-Sla 


ador on a Specia! 


act details of i 


ainsi hi 


agreement 
The followin 
at should be adopted i 


we 


4 ; 52 1 
7 See also Arthur Singer, Geschichte des Dreibundes, P: ~ 
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Nei ‘og with no Nata I asked myself what would be 
et fiy on of Russian policy under an empire with these ten- 
ni phe ® “ail Franco-Russian alliance with the destruction of 


5 thy ! j dencies 
Mls ihe unity © 
Ast shat J dre 


ed th. Jy the a 
My clearly nee y “1 a 
HIE assy from his side gave me like assurances. All that I said 


‘d thy | 4p him J had already said to Oubril in 1877 when Prince Gortcha- 
Xande] oft had the question put to me as to what would be the attitude 
Speci} of Germany in the event of a war between Russia and Austria. 
oft! The interests of Germany mark out a course of action for us in 
t hin | these similar circumstances from which we cannot deviate. We 
liane, | have to take care that neither of these two Powers is wounded to 
{ thes! the death. They are both necessary to us.’ 
Count There follow many pages dealing with the Austro-German 
‘orein | discussions of the projected Treaty which dealt with practically 
ea) all the outstanding difficulties in the Near East. The three 
wolli} Emperors were all in agreement as to the advisability of the 
cement | understanding, but as Haymerle continued to let the weeks go by 
lowing in endless discussion, Sabouroff came to feel the force of Bis- 
tein) marck’s remark that the Austrian Minister was ‘ not an easy dove 
eenti} totame.” The difficulty was that while he indulged his * passion 
ity his} foranalysis’ to the full, he steadily refused to submit any alterna- 
e a ve statement. Bismarck began to be impatient and adopted 
e | Tea to bring him to a decision. Finally he sent written 
a ee to Prince Reuss in these terms: ‘ You will say to 
i ‘naman that I have directly undertaken for the Russian 
WO ere ge fom Anstris e "tes | oo a 
ento A for it for e reply. The Russian Ambassador has been waiting 
“atte Say also E. wA and still I am not in a position to give it. 
ert! f tosharo T th Me the event of a refusal, I am in no way disposed 
to tl’ | that refusa] be a iie responsibility for the consequences to which 
re Wl f Sibility hoes eventually lead. Austria will bear that respon- 
sree | Ment of the te one. Already there has been sufficient embellish- 
Y whl} and ermany eme of coolness in the relations between Russia 
gctio’ | Mrther pretext a I for my part will take care not to give any 
pwit | Mderstan na or such a supposition. Baron Haymerle must 
cai} "Sk ang see for all that, if he refuses, he does so at his own 
1 4 Austrian Be the same time he dealt finally with the prin- 
a Period of ian eee and indicated that Haymerle might fix 
Be. the main jem, of the Treaty. In the end the latter yielded 
ite Deror AS ee with one exception. But the death of 
tty, to Continne ander the Second gave him a further oppor- 
Portant EE to send in amendments upon it and other less 


a Te ur ` 

wno fy 5 4 
] s from Petrograd in April, after attending the 
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obsequies of his Imperial Master, M. Sabou 
Bismarck in a state of mind in which he was de 
Haymerle that there could be no more discussion’ 
must either accept the Treaty as it now stood, or ie oat 
EE ee EN ents. eat aveit, wi The late 
regard to the term of three years which haq been py hes. 
Vienna as the period of duration, he was of Opinion that 1684 ail 
trian statesmen would appreciate the advantages of the Ca ae Hl hav 
ment by the end of that term and would consent to its ag Sr lar y 
‘When Austria,’ he added, * has worn that flannel next lel s e b 
for three whole years, she won’t be able to take it off vi a was 
running the risk of catching cold.’ K Kii, unk 
Nevertheless these final stages in the negotiations proved Power We 
most difficult. Austria wished to have her relationship tos came Capri 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar as definitely established as In the ci ‘ond said tl 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia demurred. Bismarck qa} Russia beca 
out quite unreservedly upon the side of Austria even if he emip] followed sti 
arguments that Sabouroff felt to be ‘ a little Machiavellian.’ Di but whethe: 
shall make a mistake if we keep Austria from compromising a Bismarck 7 
self by committing to writing these demands of hers, which mi| Bosnia and 
only embroil her with the Western Powers, and furnish compiz} 1859-1890, 
with us in any future Eastern crisis.’ M. Sabourof hone! He Baud in 
~ stood firm while adroitly striving to lay the burden of umew Want?” J 
ableness upon Haymerle. Bismarck thereupon took advantagt 
an illness to send his son with a message indicating that he bi 
reached the limit of his patience and strength, and that he onl} 


Toff fou 
erm wd Bad and a6 the 
termine; in let 
and thay tay of thel 


had no rig 
inasmuch a 


. . k + | T 
no longer continue to serve as intermediary in what were a pee 
. " i 
mere disputes about words and turns of phrases. There felon Euro : i 
remarkably able letter from Sabouroff to Prince Bismarck" pean 


result of which was that the latter agreed to resume the nee 


tions, and on the basis of a compromise suggested by M. a 
the matter was at last definitely settled. Tt appears thi”, 
marck took steps to hav 


: e the Emperor Francis Joseph ® m 
that “the sole reason for his recent resolve to have nothms eth 
to do with tho negotiations had been the obstinacy ° i 
Haymerle.’ Corroboration of this is found in the circum dl 
that the Austrian Minister, in submitting his final accep F j 

the Treaty in a form agreeable to fas Russian Gover! a 
definitely intimated that, it was by the express comma? tel 
Emperor Francis Joseph that the final difficulties r w 
removed. At5 o'clock on Saturday June 18, 1881, this e Y 
Treaty was signed at Prince Bismarck’s residence | ji} 
moment of signature the G 
Was a propitious date, 
(Waterloo). 
* first victory in the reign of the late Emperor—the day © 
assault repulsed under the Walls of Sevastopol, June i 
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| J he Austrian also had to have his victory on that date, J 
ler him, as we left the house together, that it was the 
their victory of Kolin over Frederick the Great.’ 
tai a oe Jevelopments may be very briefly summarised. In 
nA Taine Treaty was renewed for a further term of three 
ct 1 ‘ect to one slight modification. Alexander the Third 
liked to have it renewed for a third term, 
with Austria. As a matter of fact the under- 


thera} standing became closer with Germany, especially as Bis- 
Y stia te] 


Ë wih) marck 
i mare A ARA S ‘4: A f 4 G A g 
Russia, unknown to Austria, providing for neutrality in case either 


novedyl Power Was attacked by a third. in this he succeeded. Then 
ip tog) came Caprivi in place of Bismarck ’—the words are M. Sabouroff S, 
he casi) ‘and said that it wag not necessary to make a separate treaty with 
tek en} Russia because Germany was on good relations with her. There 
emph followed still other councillors who began to smile towards France, 
n. T) but whether it began with Russia or with France I do not know. 
ising} Bismarck was very shrewd in advising Austria not to annex 
hich | Bosnia and Herzegovina when Count Kalnoky wished to do so in 
compli 1989-1890, inasmuch as it would have caused irritation in Russia. 
hove, He said in effect, ‘‘ Occupy the provinces; what more do you 
mawl vat?” And this is what Aehrenthal did later. Only, Austria 
anigi] Wd no right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina when she did, 
at heb} Masmuch as the Treaty of 1881 was not renewed after 1887.’ 

he ont 

vae w| The above recital of German methods may be left to suggest 
follors! lls own conclusions. One inevitable result was the present 
rok, Ü| Ewopean War. 
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THE ENEMIES OF CHILD LIRE civilisation. 

J propos 

hife and to 1 

Dorisa the present World War we have been g ticable 10 | 


centre in al 


national capital, of men and money, to an unex 
them from 


and it is being realised that the restitution of nati ; 1 pers 
after the War will come early or late in accordance with a Ae 
number of young and capable workers who will be available i 3 the mosi 
the many parts of the nation’s work. The fan 

The wanton destruction of life in war has led to a gewil finds its g 
appreciation of the value of child life: and it is not Surprishy| children of 
therefore, that, while national economy has been advocated: family are i 
other directions, the Local Government Board has urged th} not further 
continuance and extension of social work for the welfaredi here remar 
mothers and their infants; nor that, although the work ael too apt to 1 
plished in this direction is but a fraction of what is urgetli is open to- 
needed, it has been greatly extended throughout the country, w which will 
withstanding the war-timé difficulty in securing social woken its associat 

Considerations not merely economic have, I think, helpet best for hey 
bring about this change. fails to rea 


The movement has been assisted by our common pride n ee 
achievements of our men—from crowded towns as well > 5 i 4 eat 
country hamlets—in the stress of battle. These achieven tie ather 


5 . 5 j \ sho i 
have given the lie to the shallow and facile assertions of ee | ae 
decadence which had been dinned into our ears, and have Pf oo 
that our men are wort 


ie e rf’ and wh 
à hy of our noblest traditions and F yil or hi i 
to sacrifice their lives for great impersonal ends. In ei 9: 


Sac i HO ti 

of this national experience we at home have been led t r | tvo kat 
more fully the obligations of our communal life which tl | Mother ahi 
a n ee Asquith in the words : ‘ Every society 1. ey childbirth 


: : Woy 
according to the material and moral minin? gef th 


e 
it prescribes to its members.’ Ts it too much to hope a el E 
after, in peace as in war, we may appeal successfully wi 
collective self of the community as well as to self-interest o | Researe 
in peace, as in war, evil will be overcome by good, and $ clusions 
able horrors of peace, which are only less serious ae our j 


war, will disappear. 

among the horrors of peace, stand foremost the S 
loss of life of mothers and their infants. These aris? 
national neglect of means to safeguard their welfare- 


genta a 
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sate more fully that the mother is the maker of the 
recia k between the past and the future, the transmitter 
homes PEN on, and that each child may not irreverently 
fie z a Holy Child, the protection of mother and child will 
pe nam 


com 

fe future wet 

E iA lo review the chief dangers to the integrity of family 

, ae indicate some remedies. Ina single article it is imprac- 

M io discuss all the factors concerned, but as these evils 

diya pee sal around the home, it may be possible by considering 

1 enie fn from the standpoint of the home to obtain a view, more or 

OSet a in perspective, of some of the chief enemies of maternal and 

with & child welfare, and thus assist social workers in co-ordinated effort 
lable fy on the most profitable lines immediately open to them. 

The family is the resultant of the union of man and wife, and 
vgl finds its greatest happiness in the nursing and tending of the 
pris} children of the union. The first elements in the success of the 
eatel i! family are the health and character of the parents; and as I shall 
reed} not further discuss his share in the family responsibility I may 
elfared| here remark that in our efforts at securing child welfare we are 
k awe too apt to neglect the father. A new and useful sphere of labour 
urgetls} is open to welfare workers, that of giving instruction to fathers 
try l which will bring home to them the privilege of fatherhood and 
work} its associated responsibilities, the inability of a mother to do the 
eel} best for her children if a large proportion of the family earnings 

_.| iils to reach the domestic exchequer, the need the mother 

le int} experiences for rest and for the assistance of a ‘mother’s help’ 
i t certain periods, and the moral as well as pecuniary aid which 
vent} the father should render in building up family welfare. Why 
nail \ should not addresses on these and similar points be given at men’s 
e plv ip nee and clubs, at ‘pleasant Sunday afternoons’ and so on; 
re ‘al i why should not the assistance of the public press be obtained 
wet f “ceasional paragraphs on the above and similar points? 
5 wl wape enient to consider the enemies of child life under 
ie i Meth ge Ist, those affecting the infant chiefly through the 
Tt unng pregnancy and in the weeks immediately following 
nd, those arising during the rest of infancy and in 
t years of life. 


I 


Re ; 
A cisions” m recent years has already shown that many of the 
r inor 3S to inherited disease will need revision, in the light 

eun cng though still imperfect knowledge of the effect 
tas ce infant of infection, injury, and malnutrition, which 
` 2Vivonmental in character as the effects of bad food, 
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of overcrowding and uncleanliness after bat 
_work on these lines has been done by Dy. Rowe 
and I am hopeful that the pathological investi ti a 
progress on behalf of the Local Government a 


oard » 


particular part.of infant mortality will sheq additi wgl) i 
a still obscure subject. ditiona] lich, pring as 
l | welsh col 
Do INFANTS ‘Starr FAIR’ ap Birry? mothers d 
The child’s prospect of health is very largely deter; r poplat, | 


Del 


his environment in the first weeks after his birth agp | for every 1¢ 
an i te 


maternal environment before birth. Daily experience q | tion that a 
support the statement that infants are born in a fairly onal deaths are i 
= yeakness i 


: REE ; 
of oe Hin is norin by several converging lines of viley, 
; e know that syphilis prevails very unequally and ih i 
is an important cause of illness of the mother or of still-birth i of mothers £ 
infant and of serious disease in infants born alive, The ' i and deaths 
tion of this disease and of gonorrhoea, the venereal ia mo me 
which is a chief cause of sterility and suffering in women i i unl ie 
such great importance that it is not too much to ask the i ey 
of every bride to insist, before his daughter’s marriage, ont pines 
receipt from the prospective bridegroom of a certificate of frein ite high 
from venereal infection. A large share of the unhappiness aee 
married life could in this way be avoided. The facilities now p $ eS fe 
vided in all our chief centres of population for the treatment eee 
these diseases, and the associated educational propaganda sti that 3 R 
their prevention, constitute an advance of the first import es 
in the march of preventive medicine. Every social worker PH effect a i 
Joms in stimulating the activity of local authorities and of bay strated by - 
pitals in the treatment of these diseases, in educational and mt ‘rate 
ER particularly with the object of ranita an equal stilt) o when 
a a D both sexes, is doing invaluable m \ ind over-e3 
We know iiss i ae Ee ine infection: f A fre 
mere s of other forms of intra-uterine 1D e wath ye ldbirth l 
X ncreasing evidence that infections materially a | Mt, here , 
intra-uterine health of the infant. se| ther to 
(b) The statement that infants at birth ‘start fair 720 


months, an 


on an average about 3 for every 100 live-births; 7 Af afte 
n some towns; and it we Mae, we 
the higher proportion in thes? oe vl 1 alwa 


not b j F o ; e Da aroo 
e associated with inferior health in infants born E amo 


same fowns or that this higher proportion cannot De D| yy 22 Bw 

here is no doubt that preventive medicine can greatly 2 o = Shortly 
the number of these still-births, not only in the area? e ONS 
they are more numerous than the NTA e, but also 2 ue “Sohable. 


which their number 


is relatively small. 
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port ious VRAAETATS! faneme HATER ALL" giess and 
„s during pregnancy and in childbearing illus- 
at point. The map facing p. 12 of my Report on ` 
8 tops irate the Mortality in connection with Childbearing (Cd. 8085) 
l on | ater al 2 this point. The fact, for instance, that in many 
Lig pings anes seven mothers, while in London only three 
or every 1000 infants born ; that in towns like Dews- 
- Rochdale, Huddersfield and Oldham 6 to 8 mothers, while 
bury, lar, Shoreditch and West Ham only 2 to 3 mothers, die 
ing | ; A 1000 infants born, is only reconcilable with the assump- 
nd byi for 4 a large proportion of the mortality is avoidable. These 
+ doe ea are associated with a lamentable amount of sickness and 
qual ge sass in mothers who survive, often protracted over many 
evita, Bis ‘and it is inevitable that excessive sickness and mortality 
nd thay Peters should mean at least a corresponding excess of sickness 
Irth ofa aa deaths of infants both before and after birth. 
O peel © (d) The evidence as to the effect of maternal malnutrition on 
l digs} the unborn infant is not so clear. Illness during pregnancy 
nen, isd necessarily involves malnutrition in the mother; the amount of 
the ie such illness varies greatly in different districts, and although 
e, one i is highly probable that if the foetus is ill-nourished it is 
f free) so to a markedly less extent than the mother, it must share 
pines in some measure its mother’s condition. Dr. Darwall Smith’s 
Tonk] investigations point to a relation between malnutrition in the 


| 
ait 


others die f 


Ba 
Ea 


i i 7 a . . : 

eal mother and excess of still-births; and even if it were assumed 
er that severe malnutrition of the mother during pregnancy had no 
ar detrimental effect on the health of the unborn infant, its harmful 


d of ‘| m on the mother’s capacity to suckle her infant is demon- 
mh. nated by repeated experience. 
standi op Aa linc of remark applies in respect of the employment 
Lad = n advanced pregnancy in occupations involving strain 
J) lative Ree on. There is, at present, little evidence of the 
tioni =f childbirth F A] of misplacements and other complications of 
affect By but, ha. under varying circumstances of industrial occupation ; 
ab tot E “eum, anything which diminishes the ability. of the 
E  tegarded nurse and tend her infant after its birth must be 
s nih] (e) ‘San enemy of home life. 
but oF Wonth ° Mortality statistics for the first week and the first 


Ab after birth as i 
y SA Of an oe aay display once more the error of the assumption 
Must TET in life at birth. The mortality statistics, it 


ISt amount © remembered, are merely an index of the much 
„E numb ef Sickness which may or may not end in death. 

shortly er of deaths under 1 week and under 1 month, as 
Tene ntry e shown, varies enormously in different parts of 
*Sohable 40d in different social circles. If therefore, as 1s 
' H be assumed that the larger portion of the deaths 
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occurring during tie PAT month and still m re 1918 
week after birth are due to accident (including Uring the 
disease during pregnancy or at the time of pj; 


“eve 
ee eae 
th, it js ab of vidual tow? 


clear that infants do not ‘ start fair.’ cooond Rep 
The general conclusion is that many infants a. o Looal 

to death before birth ; that a large proportion of thes de Clertall 

be prevented; and that, of the infants who ea sal persons in 

alive, a large number are handicapped from birth b to be ball (1) Th 

ourable ante-natal environment and by the evil ote thei ys} collected b 

which they were born. umastang | with the | 

i ) scheduled ! 

VARIATIONS IN VITALITY IN FIRST MONT i to 97 pe 


H AFTER Burpy 
m K aa a MaA aaan ae f 
c been atata thot ee aa e 
Me the Substantial consta! (a differen 
their number (in proportion to the number of births) aiil one month 
about three-fourths of these deaths in most areas are unava 25 per ceni 
and we have been commended therefore to devote our tf O The 
preferably to other parts of infancy. | death-rates 
Even were the deaths under one month of age equally dig) detailed fig 
buted geographically and socially, it would not follow thats) me are ne 
number could not be reduced to a much larger extent than | of 40 per 
fourth. A constant death-rate is not necessarily irreducible; te month in t 
in fact there is no such constancy in the number of deathsw#| "es are id 
one month out of a given number of infants born alive, | 7% surprisi 
The statement that there is substantial constancy intl} Metical att 
death-rate from all causes during the first month after bit death-rate « 
based primarily on a remark by Dr. Stevenson of the Gene) peat e 
Register Office to the effect that ‘the chances of survival # ph 6 guic 
to differ but little at birth in town and in country,’ mai) Ing 
commenting on the average experience of all rural and all wb) ay oa 
districts in the aggregate. In his annual report for 1916, ary ae A 
copy of which is before me, Dr. Stevenson furnishes the net J nes ar 


groups var. 


a 2 . . j : ma 
ree for the unjustified inference as to equality af ce th, A 
phical and social incidence of early infant mortality, HE to 95 i 


following statement : 
fe 

The approximate i ity 1 onl è 
however, only applies equality of mortality in the first MOn ald 


tricts as a whole, and is p 


: ortalit; hi iod i 
ing to 24 per cent. This ratio i gece tbis period Wane var 


preventable, even at this age, 


; i re 
for the ‘extent, which may he uae Guat ithon mda iiy! i 


large, to which London m° 
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apie. This conclusion is confirmed by the figures for indi- 
ako the period 1907-10 published in Appendix II. of the 
EA on Infant and Child Mortality of the Medical Officer of 


P ial Government Board. 
the 0 | 


rjain statistics of experience in London and Brighton of 
Cerei various social positions are available on this point. 
iTe experience of five groups of population in London was 

d by Dr. Hamer, the groups being arranged in accordance 
collecte percentage of children in cach borough who were 
ci A education in the Council schools (varying only from 
A 97 per cent.). i The sag ae ae: one week in these five 
groups varied from 18.3 to ease per ay! peeks (a difference of 
12 per cent.) and under one month from 28.7 to 34.0 per 1000 
(a diference of 12 per cent.). Between the death-rates under 
one month in Hampstead and Shoreditch the difference was about 
25 per cent.—a considerable range of variation. 

(2) The Brighton experience is stated to show fairly equal 
deathrates under one month in various social strata. The 
detailed figures with which Dr. Forbes has courteously supplied 
me are necessarily on a small scale. They show a difference 
of 40 per cent. between the death-rate of infants under one 
month in the poorest families and in the better-to-do, but the two 
rates are identical in the first week after birth, a result which is 
hot surprising in view of the fact that in Brighton midwifery and 


} Medical attendance are of exceptionally high quality, and the 

death-rate of mothers from diseases and accidents associated with 

' d confinement is only 3 per 1000 births as compared 
( n 8 in some other parts of the country. 

(3) In my Second Report on Infant Mortality (Cd. 6909) are 


| pee the death-rates in 1907-10 of infants under one month for 


\ a and 29 metropolitan boroughs. The following extreme 
“f month wae aten from that report. The death-rate under one 
Blyth, 1.7 ao births varied from 61.0 at Workington, 58.0 at 
to 959 at a atley, 56.7 at Dewsbury and 54.7 at Todmorden, 
j weattord o7. at Hornsey, 27.2 at Penge, 27.9 at 
at Holborn and so on. 
Same report and in an earlier report are given the 
aft Me same urban areas and for counties during the 
er birth. These may fairly be ascribed almost 
Pre-natal conditions or to complicated or neglected 


| iton 
1 hefo. 
| Being Me “xamples may be given. In Durham and North- 
: coe every 1000 infants born nearly twice as many 
l tow oy S after birth as in Hereford and Kent. In 
of ey © contrasts are eyen greater. Thus in Work- 
“Y 1000 born 41 die before reaching the end of 

=No. 491 ; 4 
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the first week, in Hornsey only 16; in Dewsbury 4 


with 18 in Hampstead; 88 in Batley, only 17 in Heyy} abil for í 

a so on. l ; al ponding § 

i Similarly the death-rate from premature birth ann | = among 

|} defects varies within wide limits, as for instance man rate below 


| per 1000 births in Todmorden and 14.6 in Watford, een ff follow 


(5) The merest tyro in statistics is aware that average 4 nvelope } 
| rates for large masses of population may conceal extrem ; | : i 
tions in the constituent experiences. The need to st ti 


: wn by tt ae i udy Variatia 
as: well as averages is shown by the extreme variations gii 


Dr. Stevenson’s special study of early infant mortality jy g! 
" 3 1 : a ly 

annual report of the Registrar-General for 1911. He found ty 
the death-rate among infants under one month, per 1009 bit 
varied according to occupation of the father from 80. ing 
upper and middle class to 46.5 in miners, which means a dife 
of 54 per cent. in these particular instances. 
These results, like the experience of the individual ton} 
quoted above, are average, and conceal much greater varia) 
when the statistics are sub-divided. Thus, as shown in the TH 
below, the death-rate is at least seven times as high in caty 


costexmone 
makers, te 
metal worl 
might be g 
mortality. 

share in tl 
occupations 
of the mot 
common lo 
It is nc 
England ar 


groups as in others. The table has been prepared as follos g 
In 1911, omitting a few unclassified cases, there occurred Si 3. 
births, which Dr. Stevenson classified according to the ocup" 6 
of the fathers, and set out their experience of infant mort 
In the following table the different occupational group i E 
in Dr. Stevenson’s detailed table, have been classified acca K the - 
to the death-rate under one month per 1000 births. month 
Week after 
England and Wales, 1911 carly week: 
: aa The fir 
Groups of Occupations A ge Death. 5| pY : 
ee a team Number of Toei timate “Deaths rato undor Ono each UF \ ae form 
ths in t J J 
; RS EN ed One Month 1000 Births | ad cet 
Wes TOENE E ere ee ee S e: 
Under lõ . 1,859 12 6.5 16: i “aths ung, 
15-20 8 À 4720 20,081 86 182|208 ory d the to 
20-25 ; .| 14,352 330 23.0 i} Msteaq of 
25-30 . || 34671 968 | 27.9 ae 
30-35 o . | 128,510 4,921 32.8 E 18 ey: 
: 35-40 .  . | 813.015 11-79 37.3 | 40. ek or du 
L 40-45 =.. | 138,871 5834 | 42.0 | the test 
45 and over . | 207,295 9,806 -| . 47.3 2 A the Breat ; 
ee 2 EE er 
1 oo a trary to 
ot eee ee 32,936 39:0 Word 
It will be seen that 207,295 (24.6 per cent.) of the ' è 
occurred under circumstances involving a sacl fod Wi accord 
first month after birth of nearly 5 per cent. of the; EEan tha 


y ‘A group of 487 births: © = 
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Cory zo for 20,981 (over 2 per cent.) of the total births the corre- 
oe hile 1° sacrifice Was only 2 per cent. of those born. 

k sponding g the occupations of parents whose infants had a death- 
o | an w 25 per 1000 births in the first month after birth were 
een ate following È artists, merchants, glove makers, woodmen, 

‘| the makers, doctors, copper miners, motor mechanics, 
Be de a poot dealers. Among those having a death rate over 


Ne yj (6 pet 1000 births during the same period were waiters, scavengers, 
Vat costermongers, labourers, navvies, oil and colourmen, brush 
graij makers, textile workers, dressmakers, laundry workers, coalminers, 
ty in tl metal workers and boiler makers, lead workers. The list, which 
ound night be greatly extended, is suggestive of preventible causes of 
Obiri] mortality. There can be little hesitation in ascribing a large 
2 itt} hare in the excessive early infant mortality in some of these 
diffe] geenpations to alcoholism in the father with consequent neglect 
of the mother and the malnutrition in the infant which is the 
al ton} common lot of the children of the drunkard. 
varale Tt is noteworthy that the total 105,180 deaths of infants in 


the} England and Wales in the year 1911 were distributed as follows : 
in cet 


5 follor Under 1 month . : F : : . 32,936 
A ae iesauonths”. o e O 
ker 3-6 months , ; T o o, MNE 
coupi 6-12 months . 3 F f . ; . $1,559 
mat | 105,130 
ups at i Š o ; 
waif Of the total deaths in infancy, nearly one-third occur in the 


Mt month, and it may be added about one-fifth occur in the first 
; a after birth. A relatively small percentage gain in these 
F E iy 1s therefore an actually great gain. 
mwth. page pat three groups of births in the table on the preceding 
aa) With a pene 2.5 per cent. of the total births, were associated 
a f Haq this Samai e under one month of only 20.5 per 1000 births. 
U dea eee eons been shared by the entire community, the 
if à a ene month would have been 17,288 instead of 32,936, 
oT insteng of a l ma mortality for 1911 would have been 106 
Ol Ttg Per 1000 births. 
i pij Week or e then, that whether the deaths during the first 
tie test qe, 2° whole of the first month after birth are taken 
greater “te are enormous variations in mortality. To regard 
tary to ae oi the mortality at these ages as inevitable is 
A Word jg a eachin 
thrate 


a 
3 
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bed-rock minimum in one town and 19 in another’ 1918 
reasonable doubt that both these figures can hel The 
shown by Dr. Stevenson’s occupational statistics- Bss 
present a large avoidable loss of life in still-births e th So a 
shortly after birth continues, associated with ae Inq W ip the = 
avoidable suffering on the part of mothers. 8° asy yf separato 
Are not these lives to be saved and is not this maternal ş T o «af 
to be prevented? If so, how is this to be brought about) i ane 
Most important beginnings have been made. The ital ia mir 
Benefit under the National Insurance Act assists in sọ far al E minimi 
money is devoted to skilled assistance and domata] e. 
for the mother during the lying-in period. The gran hl After H 
the Local Government Board of 50 per cent. of total apn life. 
expenditure by local authorities and voluntary agencies for sere Under 
medical and nursing assistance, including hospital treatments) five Yeats 
expectant mothers, and during and after their confinemenj | infections 


for their infants, have opened up the possibility of most vaw) deaths are 
work in alleviating the lot of the mother and in safeguaty) 
her health and that of her infant. The extent to which theme 


is being carried out varies according to the degree of activiyi) 


the responsible local authorities. That further subsidisatiot) ae 
maternity, especially in the form of actual services, is desinit Who 
T have no doubt. one 
As social workers, we cannot refrain from continued ae 
increased effort until the mothers who suffer unnecessarily # Diarr 
whose infants die soon after birth in excessive numbers are a Mia 
to the level of their more favoured sisters in these respects 4 
bring this about the combined efforts of doctors, midwives; The fa 
pitals, health visitors, monthly nurses and home helps wily ate caused 
required ; and their work is urgently needed for the improve" common e: 
of our national life and efficiency. hg fp CASES as st 
I can only refer in passing to the lot of the illegitimate ir in larger 
who even under favourable financial circumstances a | Child Mor 
lacks not only paternal, but also maternal care. Jn Y sll Connirae 
births of 86,245 illegitimate infants were registered in Pe a 
and Wales; and of this number one-fifth died during ait | 
year after birth, or double the number among 2 C% ö a 
number of legitimate births. Tt is a grave reflection on Out uatse 
organisation, a responsibility shared in varying degree vit Whooping. 
majority of voluntary agencies for helping upmarne 1 be nchitis 
and their infants, by lying-in hospitals, and by the othe) Thosa 
that such help as is given implies most often that the Tarl : 
separated from her infant, and that thus the infant 10%% mi te 9 io 
favourable means of health, and the mother loses * het i itp sible 
against lower moral fall, which the personal care da favo Mithi 
would give. Bate tae ee”. g 
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he II 

i jar 1 have dwelt only on a few of the personal elements 
Uh S0 ae of the family. These in actual life cannot be 
in dey in the he environmental conditions in and about the 


from t : 
Dae personal elements themselves, in so far as they con- 


home. Araton, malnutrition, or injury, during intra-uterine life 
gist vironmental. Before as well as after birth circumstances 
gre © | factors are so closely inter-related as to make it folly 


J sona a 
a ae the influence of one or the other in the making of 
ESA ; 
4 Ee ier birth certainly infection is the greatest enemy of child 
AOS tel 
pye) life. a; or 
i li i existing conditions the majority of deaths in the first 


five years after birth are due to infection, including catarrhal 
infections of the respiratory tract. The larger part of these 
deaths are preventable. 

ENGLAND AND WALES 


eguardu 
the ma Proportion of Total Deaths at ages 0-5 due to 
tivity Per Cent. 
ii ji Congenital debility, ete. . ; : 6 . 23.0 
iga ee Measles . 6 : : ; ; ; o Os) 
desir Whooping-cough . . eA, 6 GW) 
Other acute infectious diseases. i : . 6.0 


Tuberculosis . A 2 ; ; ; 5.3 


57.9 per cent. 
1 . 
1ed A Bronchitis and pneumonia : 4 i . 19.5 
arily a Diarrhoeal diseases . ; z ; ; 0:3) am 
are ral All other diseases . ; : A ; . 19.1 
i 


100.0 


ar The fact that more than half of the total deaths in childhood 
peer eed by communicable diseases goes far to explain the 
\ “Mon excess of child mortality in towns, communicable dis- 


a a R ' 
te wiy ee shown in the following table causing a greater mortality 
omnl] Chil i aud smaller towns than in rural districts (Report on 
g| S Mortality at ages 0-5, 1911-14, Od. 8496, page 16). 
Boal Comparatiye M . : 
“the ff ortality in Rural Districts (=100) and in Towns, 1911-14, 
i] Da Rural Districts Larger Towns Smaller Towns | 
on All causes Bi es OE 
SURG 100 151 134 | 
atl] | Mooring conop) 100 ‘250 200 

a| | Broncho usa uae 

rE | Digests ang . 100 129 

00 D P mrmhosa Pneumonia . 100 166 139 
a ESS. 100 213 187 


She foy 
et ef Tonsible f 
| tisy; 
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attack and to death from attack are very largel A 
the difference between child mortality in town and “Pot i 
It must be borne in mind that three-fourths (7 
of the total population of England and Wal 
excessive urban mortality of children. 

The reasons for the excessive average loss of 
are not far to seek. First and foremost m 
prevalence of artificial feeding of infants, which 
in towns than in rural districts. Whether s 
feeding of infants is associated with much gre 
infant in towns than in the country. The mi 
as a rule is staler, poorer, and more conta 
obtained in country districts near the source of 
inter-communication of population in towns 
and more massive infection ; this affects the death-rate not gi 
from measles and whooping-cough, from diarrhoeal and fel 
respiratory infections, but also from tuberculosis, In adiit: 
housing in towns implies overcrowding to an extent not occur 
in rural districts, increasing the risk of infection and lower 
resistance to it. : 

The preceding tabular statement shows averages, and tow 
clude that urban life is necessarily associated with excessive th) 
mortality would be to fall into the same mistake as has be 
exposed in the preceding remarks as to the death-rate in the 
month after birth. It can only be said that health, though atte 
able, is attainable with greater difficulty in town than in comi 

There is no single factor external to the home which can 
accuracy be stated to be common to all the towns or pii 
towns experiencing excessive child mortality. Diferen l 
communities under general atmospheric and climatic con“ 


E E 
es is Subject gg a Cı 
child iting) Een 


situate. 
ee 


supply. Thetis Boalt 0: 


” 
Ungrouped 


London ` 


In nea 
Buildings : 
lation, T 
in these dy 
largely in 
sanitation 
provision f 
ments of a 
wellers ir 
(4) In 


9 nets Bie w WE 6 
which are indistinguishable show great variations me ( “which a 
mortality. Thus: il ee 

(1) Industrial towns within the same county, SO] Merent w 


A ° j val 

within a few miles of each other, show widely dive (5) Tt; 
mortality rates. The map of Lancashire facing page=° | the y = 
strikingly illustrates this point, se yates Op a 
_ (2) Equally marked differences in child mortality fs a 
in contiguous wards of the same town. Thus, in contig 000 w 


"E 911-14 was 369 and 146 respectively, and in contigit iy Te 
in St. Helens was 354 and 200. Similarly, difference og Dn 
mortalities of wards or other areas in boroughs (unde distic 
births in 1911) of 213 and 113, in Manchaster © = 

In Shoreditch of 123 and 163, Stepney of 1 Throng 
Islington of 85 and 162 cannot be explained on Ship 
general atmospheric conditions, 
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erience of the Peabody Block Dwellings as to 


on (3) ey during the four years 1913-16 is interesting, For 
al [i ant naling me to prepare ie following table I am indebted 
ty ihe ie eect, of the Peabody Trust. In a parallel column is 

Mig Mr. | infant mortality for the same period in the metro- 


5 tota ; Sa 
eini oa Eogh in which each group of Peabody Buildings is 
pour 


j| 
fe gmat OO o o o oo auas nee 
Yer ae Infant Mortality per 
j arti | Number of | Number of Births 
det fo ; a | Peabody Pirena Meso aam a y 
OM ok | S Buildings uildings In these | In the Entire | 
of tiny . Buildings | Borough | 
than a Tes tg seas as re 

The h of Stepney 3 K Taa 1 
7 i parowe Finsbury 3 330 67 | 133 | 
€ Lente p Lambeth | 2 252 =| ~~ 83 104 | 
Dot o i Southwark 3 221 81 122 | 
and fal £ Westminster. | 7 557 86 92 | 
adiej | Ungrouped D r ao a at 
occurs) | Roe ae 
Gio, | 2026 71 103 

owerg (London) 

i ! 3 

nd toce In nearly every instance the infant mortality in the Peabody 


a Buildings is markedly lower than that of the surrounding popu- 
m ation. The difference may be due to the fact that the families 
hatl i these dwellings are selected ; but the explanation is to be found 
a ; ae In the cleanliness and sobriety of their population, in the 
can til be of the dwellings, in the. absence of overcrowding, in the 
+ pat sat for each tenement of the elementary structural require- 
at ull falas a healthy life, and in the supervision exercised over the 
s in these Buildings. 


die 
ae tin which, fee and districts which have few industries and 
| Contrasts $ pe eric conditions are semi-rural there are similar 
ometi di Rai : Thus, in 1916, the rate of infant mortality ranged in 
| between E of Croydon between 48 and 91, of Walthamstow 


(5) Iti and 108, and of Brighton between 52 and 90. 
| then ae Noteworthy that in Germany the rural is higher than 
infant death-rate, as shown in the following table: 
Fe; Germany.—Infant Mortality Rates 

agen OE 26 towns 1914 1916 


H » each wit 
: Average pe ation pee than a = 
E6 all towns wit} aies 
d- Average Population & : morethan TA P 
distriggg Maller towns and rural 
A EEE inte aaa 167 161 
hirou Be a eae 151 18 
ital « “ughout Bavari é a 
 B higher the, sn? and the greater part of Germany the 


an the urban infant mortality. In the towns of 
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France the infant mortality in towns of 5000 ; Ja} 1918 
over in 1912 was 111 and in the rest of France rattan l 

Doubtless atmospheric pollution is inimica] toh $ q 
it occupies a relatively low place in the canst bit, 
child mortality is clear from a comparative a n of Nee 
available facts. Udy of a i 

Attempts to ascribe the whole evil to one cau 
because they are not consistent with all the facts a Must 
social problem, in which functional and struct we 


jp owns ! 
f tow2 i 
Howe 
fature thi 
remain 10 
wards of 

thousands 


i i 
are allow’ 


Da 


: i ural A The € 
health in each household are intermingled. Tavita i| e 
alcoholism, thriftlessness, ignorance, lack of pure AA Hal be sco 
their part ın varying proportions in different instances. i a a 1000 
chief difference between urban and rural life is in ‘eal ; Incide 
especially in regard to overcrowding, and in opportunities i low rural 
human organic poisoning and infection. i i tality. I 
The present process of steadily increasing decentralisation | 1000 birt 
our urban populations will, I hope, become more marked, agri} lower in! 
way and road facilities for travelling increase. With incre}  20n-aggr 
use of electrical power we may anticipate wider spreading oi} diminish 
the great industries of our towns. But improvements in the} ftom infe 
directions will necessarily be slow. Meanwhile, as regards lë That 
supremely important point of overcrowding, the housing in tom} tricts is s 
T the average, 1s profoundly less satisfactory than that in m ee 
istricts. This is shown in the following summary table fre pam), 83 
the last census report : gee 
only such 
MEDIE ED, Proportion of Various Tenements, 1911 but also 
ek i Frban| Agererate R Among i; 
| 3 gaa peguem" aB | Finchley 
ee See on ee E T) con 
Percent : E 
mae of tenements consist- : But i 
: = Oneroom. , an 20) o f M which 
| O RO i . ae ato 6.5 the inha 
Three rooms i j "¢ 123 inter 
Four rooms 5 i 138 S 1 thee 
MOND bea iano Senna 24.7 23.1 È of infant 
= -| |---| att iers 
100. 1000 
0 r. chi Wha 
its cil b ; shies © f let en 
than six een tesi out of a given number of fami ss} Tay be 
in i) apes as Many live in one-roomed tenements ” f gt} these m 
in rural districts, and that a rtion ane 
eaten Tee at an excessive _ propo: Ae | è to 
ilies live in two-roomed Iso pase roo] tek 
Nearly one-seventh of « tenements. (See also PA onfi] Mom, 
or two rooms le gee dL the See ie You or ad ' | ` Th 
e and every function of domestic life, 12° fy from 69 
and death, is carried on under n 


: oes a) 
these cramped cireumsi h g% 


amount of Crowding in these rooms, furthermore, 18 ™ | 
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„than in the country. To the general depressing influence 
life is added the deleterious influence of crowded rooms. 
me, extensive may be the housing schemes of the near 

ei poorest part of the population in large numbers will 
future for years to come near their work in the older and inner 
a or towns; and the life and welfare of hundreds of 


oi NG 
ae of children depend on the conditions under which they 
housa ; 


» allowed to live. 
E The experience of some of the inner wards of our industrial 
wns shows that under central town conditions it is practicable 
p secure an infant mortality much lower than that of 1915 (90 
i 1000 births) for rural England. 

Incidentally, it must be remembered that this comparatively 
low rural death-rate comprises a large mass of preventible mor- 
tality. In Oxfordshire in 1915 the infant death-rate was 63 per 
1000 births, and in some of the rural counties of Ireland, a still 
lower infant mortality is experienced. In these instances the 
non-ageregation of houses which are often insanitary greatly 
diminishes risk to human health from organic contaminations and 
from infectious disease. 

That towns may approach the infant death-rate of rural dis- 
tricts is shown by current experience. Five metropolitan boroughs 
(1911-14) have infant death-rates of 74 (Hampstead), 82 (Lewis- 
ham), 83 (Stoke Newington), and 84 (Chelsea and Woolwich). 

Fifteen great towns are in a similar position, including not 
only such dormitories of London as Hornsey (67) and Ilford (70), 
but also industrial towns like Swindon (85) and Reading (89). 
aoe smaller towns, residential towns like Woking (66) and 
ae (67), as well as towns like Brighouse (75) and Rugby 

, come in the same category. 
in Se one of these towns there are districts and streets 
the inhale is still excessive infant mortality ;? just as streets, 
interspersed ee pee experience a low nla E E 
of infin aa a us rial towns experiencing a oe = Re 
areas o Eo y. a the necessary remedies En s pe: 

ere long be oe A moray this, even a s ustrial towns, 

What ie th ucec to 50 per thousan¢ irths. Ea 
chief enemi e explanation of the differences just cited e 

ae es of child life are within the home itself, and they 
these eae as functional and structural, though in practice 
Mee to a Considered together. To attach exclusive import- 
telom, Persons or to conditions is to invite failure mm social 


2 

Thus į 
mm 69 a 1911 the infant mortality in Hampstead varied in different wards 
79 iy ley, fr in Chelsea, from 79 to 149; in Woolwich, from 64 to 110; 
t U; in a T1 to 96; in Hornsey, from 55 to 109; in West Ham, from 
Ottenham, from 81 to 160. 
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~Often the chief enemies are the parents 
default is vitally scrious as they 
well as for rearing their children. 

Some of the parental enemies of child life have ar 
mentioned. They may date from before marriage, ihe e 
youthful indiscretion bearing baneful fruit in the ¢ at 
marriage. Infection, injury, including over-fatigug yi 
nutrition before birth mean that, even if the infant is bor a 
his life is handicapped from its onset. Inadequate care ini 
and infant during the lying-in period and during the nex} mit 
two is a common cause of infant mortality by failure of ha 
feeding or otherwise, and the provision of nurses, of “motte 
helps,” as well as of maternity homes and of convalescent hospiti; 
for lying-in mothers whose needs are exceptional, and especi]; 
for mothers whose breast-feeding 


is temporarily endangered, y 
among the practical reforms at which many of us are working, 


themsg] 
are responsible for 


ALCOHOLISM AS AN ENEMY oF CHILD Lire 


Personal faults in the parents are responsible for a large porii 
of the total excessive child sickness and mortality. Intempern: 
stands easily first in this category. If a diagram for a long seri 
of years be constructed an almost complete correspondence ml 
be seen between the curves of annual national infant mortalif, 


that alcoholism is a 
of the wages which 
ill-nourished and ¢ 
time goes on the 
his economic valu 
is Occupied when 
are not only semi- 
trated doses, and if t 
members of society. 

But as I hay 
intemperance is 


1918 


at which 
and chi! 
attack 0 
tion to t 
pousing, 

Much 
intempe! 
restrictio 
the Ligi 
shown I 
extensiol 
guidance 
future p) 
children. 


j 


Amo) 
employn 
and mot! 
and day 
on older 
especial 
mother { 
Over a x 
outside ` 
engaged 

Befo 
in famil 
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preak the vicious circle of influences dragging parents 
down there is need in some instances for direct 
perance, and in others for equally vigorous atten- 
ne avoidance of chronic over-fatigue, to improvements in 

d to the provision of wholesome means of recreation. 

ore than hitherto can be effected in the fight against 
«temperance, 28 & chief enemy of child life, by means of direct 
p aa of the sale of alcoholic drinks. The experiments of 
re Liquot Control Board already have had some success as 
Fon by Lord D: Abnernon 5 reports ; and continuance and 
tension of restrictions under war conditions will give important 
guidance in the more drastic control which must form part of the 
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which to 
children 


future programme for ensuring the welfare of mothers and their 


children. 


ĪNDUSTRIAL lÒMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Among other functional enemies of child life is the industrial 
employment of married women. The collective work of wives 
and mothers in factories and their less obvious work as charwomen 
and day servants have become a serious obstacle to family life 
on older lines; and one of our most pressing current problems, 
especially under war conditions, is to secure the retention of the 
mother for the family or to safeguard the children in her absence. 
Over a million women have been added to the ranks of occupations _ 
outside homes during the War, of whom more than one-half are 
engaged in munition works. 

_ Before the War the chief occupation of women happily was 
m family life as shown in the following figures: | 


ortality, 
and pit 
of tnd | 


Census, 1911 


Of the 7,307,016 Married were 58.4 
> K 9 > . 
aged 20-45 momen { Unmarried D 39.2! per cent. of the total. - 
(Widowed sesame 
Of the 4,116 Married were 56.8 
aged 45 ape te amana » 141 | per cent. of the total. 
Widowed ay 29 
It will 


and aft be seen that more than half of the total women during 
y 


en = child-bearing ages were married ; of all the unmarried 
er 99 ver 20, 58.4 per cent.; and of all the matried women 
E Sa per cent. were industrially employed. 

ee lctessing et too large a subject to discuss the steadily 
Tried ee to bear children or more than two children in 
| Pidste ©; but I must point out that we are approaching by 
4 like RE 7 fime when our population will have become stationary 
the immi, France, or will only continue to increase in virtue of 


ration of races whose outlook on life is diverse from 
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ours, and whom we should regret to see occupying Gy i 3 
for lack of sons and daughters of our own. 9 roate Briti : ia y 

In reconstruction after the War it is evidenį l a Sep’ 
interest of both mother and child home-making and } that in hy} é Sat 
child-bearing and child-rearing will need to be encour iy j ees 
as is not unlikely, the proportion of industria] ont Bed andi ii Stri 
married women does not go down to the ante-bellum le OJren ¢ J have 
steps will need to be taken to assist in maintaining Re Pel) anirem 
of home life. If married women are to be employed Lo i beca 
industrial life, this should be under conditions which PL. for tener 
the future of our national life. In this connexion the Bi hasised 
of nurses and of mothers’ helps, whether by co-operative me in the fu 
otherwise, has great importance. It is not suggested that T classes ti 
can replace the mother; even when the mother is at hom E and after 
assistance is needed from time to time. emil and mori 

Circumstances and character constantly react on each other amor 
and I doubt whether most of us would be more successful in ci ony wa: 
rearing than the poor if we lived under their conditions. Ii i epee 
essential therefore that, in attempting to improve present on oy ate 
tions, we should assist in providing all mothers with the minimm o: ane 
functional and structural requirements of family life. prereulve 

I have already mentioned some of the functional needs. Ial ” peli; 
me now enumerate some of the structural needs. 5 A ; 

Reference to official reports will show the vast extent to whith Aas | 


these structural needs are still neglected, although great impo | Skill of 

ments have been effected ; and experience shows that healthy chili | ,,, a : 

life ie possible even under dense urban conditions of life. fie 
First, may be enumerated those requirements the enforcemett | jp, oe 


of which i : 
ES S a should be the duty of the Sanitary Authority. | cus in 
Sana ist of requirements set out below is not complete, bu! NL by year f 
asises points of special i 3 R neson. 
ibe let ae pecial importance in the present con ue j On 
m presupposes a system of official inspection to secur total pop 
provision and maintenance of minimum requirements. state thi 
1. The prompt and efficient removal of house refuse. jd ne latio 
2 The enforcement of paving of yards, and the general contro one- ç 
structural defects of the dwelling affecting health. Were livi 
ee nae reduction of street dust and noise to a minimum. , san Pet room 
a e more complete control of industrial, including smoke, nB. and of th 
an L eons of horse manure sight Th 
. The provision of a z i Jectric ave 
at minimum prices. poemate supply and of gas mila "cessive 
g dle i tons | Classes, 
econ ei : ; ; 10 es 
healthy fa, i R important domestic physical condi | fea 
y ‘amily lite may be enumerated as follows : a tory q 
perior 


p 4 

es An adequate kitchen and living room, possibly the two in one E j 
. Satisfactory sleeping accommodation for each member ° the wa 
ő. Arrangements for the cool and dustlegs storage of food. 
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drinking-water tap within or for each dwelling, and a 
mand Lor the disposal of waste water. 
nahin’ ‘ter-closet accommodation for each family. 
Been storage for coal and a movable covered ash-bin. 

6. satista lilment of these conditions it becomes practicable to insist 

with peice shall maintain— 
that aoe cleanliness within the dwelling. 

ave not included a bath-room and bath in my list of minimum 
quirement, not from lack of appreciation of their importance, 
i pecause of the need for stating only minimal requirements 
a tenements as well as for separate houses. Nor have I em- 
hasised methods of co-operative housing, to which we must look 
inthe future to assist in enabling the mothers of our wage-earning 
classes tO avoid over-fatigue and ill-health in themselves before 
and after the birth of their babies, and to avoid excessive illness 
and mortality of these babies. 

Among such co-operative arrangements may be mentioned 
joint wash-houses for a block of cottages, an accessible créche for 
temporary charge of young children, a joint system of supply of 
hot water, and at the least a supply of hot water over the sink 
of each individual dwelling. Why not also an organised co- 
operative system of bakehouses and kitchens for cooking dinners, 
as well as of ‘mothers’ helps,’ arranged on strictly local lines, 
so that wives and widows without children may regularly assist 
mothers whose children at present receive inadequate care? 
There is ample scope on these and similar lines for the organising 
skill of women, and already there are signs that this skill will, 
re long, be turned to this end. 
ee rer urent of the conditions enumerated above and 
m T functional insufficiency of home life, which chiefly 
N ee of unsatisfactory type, are responsible year 

oe ee olocaust of child life. 3 
total cee 88 I have already stated what proportion of the 

ate this i eee are living in inadequate tenements. Let me now 

Population of ae of actual numbers. In 1911, of the total 

n ana ae ngland and Wales, 2,580,814 persons were living 

ne S emed dwellings, and of this number 1,015,841 

Pet room = On ee in the sense of more than two persons 

and of this a Th 9 persons were living in three-roomed dwellings, 

keno mber 1,023,925 were similarly overcrowded. 

“Xcessive ¢ Mee discussed ignorance as a factor m causing 
Classes, an i mortality. Although ignorance exists ìn all 
to minimise it © activities of health visitors and others are needed 
fag y T We are doing the unfortunate occupants of unsatis- 
Upe jor inst Ings a, far-reaching injustice when we pose as their 
Tuctors, without lending a hand to secure for them 


4 se arate 


sink for W 
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the minimum conditions of a healthy home ny. | 

roughly enumerated. Which ii; directed 

The advice of the health visitor as to food ato t ly 
paration can scarcely be followed when there “ee aly Gover 


Domestic cleanliness, an indispensable condition of 0 Paty | poe 
comes difficult if not impossible, if not only is there Ba alih, p p 
hot water except what is heated on the fire, but each rai etd i 
has to be carried from the yard or basement to a seco Walp Behe ae 
floor tenement, and if liquid and salid organic refuse has i O thig i impo 
be carried down several stairs. In the central parts of L operative 
towns a large part of the total dwellings consists of suit lage uding 
houses. Can it be wondered that, in the absence of aot oficer of 
storage of food and of coal, without wW actin 


ater supply, 
, the mother gradu 
disheartened and despairs of cleanliness ; 


special br 


sink, gy 
A the schoo 


water-closet special to the dwelling ally beos 


Rade ; and that Conse quent available 
children are victimised by infectious dust or by grossly e| the domi 
taminated food, and diarrhoeal and respiratory diseases, which (| ee o 
: always excessive in dwellings of this class, follow ag a natun! into @ CO 
consequence ? our prese 
If middle-class familjes lived under similar conditions in even central F 
respect their record would differ little; ignorance of person ie 8 ure 
hygiene is widespread, let us help in dissipating it; but letu mee 
not, in @ spirit of class complacency, forget our duty to sean si 
for every family the elementary conditions of healthy dometi |“ onunu 
life. y the hous 
the direct 
THE ADVANTAGES OF URBANISATION Health, E 
In previous i , i jail |  Mportani 
f pages I have emphasised the evils asso ses 
with the commonly prevailing conditions of town life. only the 3 
_ Let us turn to some of the advantages of urbanisation. Usa} hoe 
life has rendered available auxiliaries to family life, which} ie found 
be made to go far to counterbalance its evils. Among these it |) has carrie 
school and the hospital stand pre-eminent, though many sil Ment for 
municipal and voluntary agencies also are valuable auxilin® of free tr 
of home life. The home is the base of family life; the a Tent of x 
the larger home, and the institutions of the city are 004 i iti, evide. 
useful in so far : 


aid, chiefi 


A tioned ab 


ness’ and char 
that prompt remed 


n the home and in its city setting, |. Unity 
in the realisation by every family in the city that they 2 Ai} cure, 
partners in Tesponsibility for the functioning of the city * | ere long 
as members of a single family. z „o| Opita y 

When this view-point is fully realised the whole of oi e Rovie b 
will become satisfactorily. related; and ` its- activities F 


Me dur 
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quent} 

sly (0). 

hich a: | 
natun! 


in eve 
person! 
t let 03 
) gece 
lomesti | 


sociated , 


Una 
ich cal | 
ese the 

goth i 
aries 

city ® | 
od all | 


A allah] 
: 916; a; nee 7 : 
the yn; ; and when this is done, so far as sickness 15 concerned, 


cae 
i ta bette 


PHL BNEMLES OL! OE D LE Ty 


gover”? committee ; on either the unofficial or voluntary side, 


+) paycation By ce, Speen a $s ! 
Educ plic Press and literature, free libraries, religious agencies, 


the pu 


F agencies for the improvement of health or morals, means for 
coca. 


creat and pleasure, will be woven into one co-operative whole 
Fhe common weal. Itis scarce] y necessary for me to emphasise 
E important share which will be increasingly taken in this co- 
rative effort by members of Parliament and of local authorities, 
ding a much larger proportion of women, by the medical 
officer of health and medical experts in the scholastic and other 
special pranches of public medical work, by the sanitary inspector, 
the school teacher and attendance officer, the mother’s help made 
available by co-operative effort or otherwise, the health visitor, 
the domiciliary nurse, the school nurse. Their efforts and the 
dforts of others whom I have failed to enumerate can be fitted 
into a complete system less chaotic and wasteful of effort than 
our present arrangements, when the necessary readjustments of 
central and still more of local government have been made, and 
the entire population have fully realised the responsibilities and 
mivileges of their citizenship. 

I will only emphasise separately the special need for organic 
continuity between the home and the city, when sickness invades 
the household. Before 1911 this country had travelled far in 
the direction of provision of medical aid for its population. Public 
Health, Poor Law and Education Authorities, supplemented to an 
pect extent by voluntary hospitals, had provided in insti- 
ae a considerable proportion of the medical treatment which 
ee i rich can afford in their own homes, and which not even 
weg Anoy can obtain under such satisfactory conditions as 

Ke Ee many of our hospitals. The National Insurance Act 
RA for ue further by arranging for subsidised domiciliary treat- 
of free a ne one-third of the total population. The principle 
Tent of y ee for all comers has been accepted in the treat- 
itis evi den ie diseases in the interest of the community ; a 
id, ¢ iey at a we shall travel further in the provision of medica 
toned above ae expense of the State. The arrangements men- 

require to be adjusted and made more generally 


0 
inclu 


= 


tee, pen function of the city and the home will have been 

A prophet is not needed to warrant the assertion that 

hospital an Communal copartnership will be realised, and the 

M then be regarded, for all patients for whom it can 

e durin z facilities for treatment than private houses, as the 
6 sickness, 


ere long i 
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> IN proved 
means of securing the welfare of mothers l ho 


loug; 

and their a) Gg, 
À : St ae re b ij. 

us think of housing in its wider sense Children stated 


19158 


as a pr SN 
sions, housing for the sick and housing for ‘het i tno ab ages 0 
housing in hospitals is needed for the sick wie thy, gy could ge 
and medical care needed are not obtainable jn the a ‘ io 
patient; and, while leaving ample Scope for voluntane oe 
will be true economy to place this provision in the pa ; PE. ae chi 
h 6 


as our water supply and municipal services 
charge on the community. g 
In no department of medicine is increase of suc] 
hospital-home provision for the sick so much needed as f 
turient women, and for them and their infants, as requng 
the first months after the infants’ birth. How much Bi 
‘of mother and infant would be avoided if this duty Were i 
frankly undertaken for all mothers who desire it! Te | 
Space to go into detail on this point ; but if it : 
that more than 2} millions of the total popul 
and Wales are living in one- or two-roomed, and that 4} milis made hapy 
are living in three-roomed, dwellings (see page 94), and that i ci p n 
such a town as Tynemouth over 60 per cent. of the births occur: Pe 
nation the 
depends or 
and from 
family is y 
This ob 
We are 
and loss of 
Let us 
tency : suc 


i i a o o Do ther 
ppily, a fashionable subject, in which a! | narrow a 


measures 
industrial 
obviated. 
for it as 
within Jim 
pay for. 

Jn the 
task of ri 
social pro 
ways in ` 


l ex tengs 


every other function of life take place, my readers will agrees 
to the urgent necessity for further provision of maternity homi 
for a large Proportion of the families throughout the country. 


PROGRESS ALREADY MADE 


In the preceding pages I have dwelt chiefly on the enenlé 
of child life. It is well 


larger number of medic 


‘ ux] 

record our common indebtedness to these public health wore Mei on 
The combined result of their work and of the steadily uP ri advent 
social conditions of the people is shown in the following £ othingnes, 
ment, and in the diagram on page 13 of Cd. 8496. pd ul has it 
Comparing the average experience of 1871-75 with tha a i ethor > t 
1911-15 and stating the death-rate of the earlier perio ie Outsta 
age as 100, in 1911-15 the anton of 
: Death-rate at the age 0-1 had become 71 na by 
3 ; i O D cond; 

3 » 2-3 : f a I is bee 

Poa po. epee Ta 
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(a Py 
oo ea ie eee 
a L oes 05 of 1871 ha a ae ; , 200,000 more deaths 
gy o d have curred in this year than in fact were experienced. 
£ Shey, oe great task still, however, lies before us. There is still a 
* : Pe of child life which can be prevented by means at once 
Ue oy ia ble; the sickness and defects found so commonly among 
ion Ti children can in large measure be prevented if the necessary 
egy oe es ies adopted in earlier childhood : and a large mass of 

Bene, Austrial and social inefficiency in adults can similarly be 
e obviated: This may cost o but health, when we have paid 
an for it as a community, is always cheaper than disease; and 
in within limits we can have as much health as we are prepared to 
Sika my Ho receding pages I have att ted j i 

ere tn In the preceding alae rok a ee ed the almost Impossible 
ia tsk of reviewing æ su ject ın which is embraced the entire 
Bin social problem of to-day. I hope, however, I have shown 
Bgl ways in which the family may be conserved and may be 
i made happier and healthier. To this end realisation of the unity 
i that of the family, the city and the State is needed. It is cnly by 


continuous co-operation of the forces embodied in these words 
that complete success is rendered practicable. To secure the 
nation the mother must be safeguarded. The welfare of the child 
depends on her welfare : and unless she is protected from disease 
and from over-fatigue during pregnancy as well as while her 
family is young, this end will not be secured. 
Ri object is nearer achievement than at any past period. 
a are most of us determined that all unnecessary suffering 
oss of life of mothers and young children shall be ended. 


; occur 
at witht 
; Welle 
agree & 
iy hom} 
ntry. 


enemi | 

progres ae us have an end of the false truisms which still gain cur- 
he yani Daa AR as “The tenants make the slum.’ 

hich al | ‘ey make houses back to back? Are they responsible for 


| Darrow 


dosil Bi i courts and Streets, to which the sun has scant access? 
spect Water a responsible for insanitary closets, absence of separate 
place Ree, and unpaved yards, deficient scavenging, ete. ? 
on istig of aa once said that if la misère were to remain a character- 
pony the àdve i. advancing commerce and civilisation, he would hail 
g ong Nothingn ae “ome friendly comet to sweep it all away into 
shat of ae has it, mee Doh need arises. Although it is true, as St. 
adi ethor > ieee up to now, all created things groan and suffer 
ee a SUtstan .Stoans have become fewer and less loud, as witness 
ati 8 events as the abolition of slavery, the improved 


De cot: Wo. 

i tered y a en, our greater care for the sick, the wonders 

| eon itio ventive medicine, the greater regard for humani- 

This one of industrialism. 

y n . . 

Vor, LXX 8 less common for a negative answer to be given 
NI_No, 491 5 : 
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to the question each of us needs to ask: ‘ 
keeper ?’ 

The cash nexus of life is having intertwi 
nexus which, whatever may be the intermediate t 
understandings and disturbance, promises a, futur l 
and conformity of effort of employers and employed, poh 
tually the realisation in our daily life that ‘we are = and iy 
of another.’ “The thoughts of men are widened With te 
of the suns.’ TC Dies, 

It is more true of our work in protecting maternity and ck 
hood than of any other work that (as Macaulay oneal ett 
science) ‘the point out of sight yesterday is the goal tod ee 
will be the starting point to-morrow.’ 

In this work we can all help. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCH 


| VENTURE to make an appeal to the Christian Church, and in- 
deed to every religious organisation which accepts the Bible record 
ag historical, to take a reasonable and open-minded view of 
Howe | certain phenomena, more or less associated with supernaturalism , 
which are being inevitably forced on their notice, and which have 
| happened, not in the past only as their documents record, but in — 
` the present also. For upon these experiences among the living 
generation they cannot avoid forming some kind of practical 
judgment, even if that judgment be only of a partial and 
temporary character. 
I must prelude my appeal by grateful recognition of the 
enlightened and friendly attitude of many individual clerics, 
whose understanding and sympathy are of high value; but it 
Snot to individuals, it is to the whole body of Christian Ministry 
of every denomination, with its unrivalled opportunities for per- 
i a nts and influence, that I want to speak. Especially 
; BOS z perc the attention of the Episcopal leaders of the 
| ed Church who wield a legislative power in the land 
| ert a far-reaching control. 
) cia au well hold that religion stands in no need of 
E20 new ae up by new facts; they may also try to think that 
} Sen if those fn p be serviceable for the strengthening of faith, 
i with things oe een out to be in rather close correspondence 
089 records F : m the ancient records ; because undoubtedly 
! eb they = ae Many of the faithful sufficient. 
| Moratin hae. UY hold that as a matter of fact scientific 
aS no effect at all on the beliefs of mankind, They 
ted an outburst of scepticism, and have attributed 
$ es of science : they now appear ready to deplore 
Xtremeg fe easy credulity as due to a similar cause. Most 
the eg © deplorable. But h i devout discipl 
inen, cital folg ut however immune devout disciples 
i tigation a may be, it cannot be truly said that scientific 
it T influence on the faith of ordinary people. 
discover, . © denied that the Church has on the whole 
` She has always detected and emphasised its 
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evil rather than its good. It is not possible effecti 1918 
oa : 3 i 
the statement: conspicuous instances all Ve] | 
Astronomy was the first science to incur censy ontendet 
re 


d A cles 
earth as ge) P 


ecclesiastical displeasure ; the position of the 
A th 
way 10 


heavenly bodies had to be established in spite of May. 

persecution. Now at length that particular a thena] that T 
accepted; the constantly increasing display of Ni i ti opie e 
the heavens, as they are gradually unfolded by g Eia ihe ne 
welcomed ; some priests are active investigators « T so E 3 h eq 
of the fact that the truth in these matters is far ma recogni Ea 


re Wonder 


far more conducive to awe and devotion, than anything | whether 2 
the unenlightened human mind could conceive, is eo the forwa 
= Y . ? { a) 
conceded. So it must always be when the human mind a be at one 
aside its vain imaginings, is confronted with the tri j preceding 
it is noteworthy that even in Milton’s time the pious and ai gy the mish 
i s a 3 j od es . 
attitude was to discourage inquiry into what were then resell been ill-fo 
as occult mysteries ; for when Adam inquired about the head ee) 
. w 

bodies, and whether they or the earth really moved (Par, Ii ie made 
vill), the Archangel Raphael, while giving a hint of Copernic: tent 
truth, thus advised : o ealess- 
is being d 
But whether thus these things, or whether not, genus, ha 

Whether the sun predominant in heav’n noce 
Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun, but helpf 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters Ka True, 
Leave them to God above, Him serve and fear; alone rese 
joy thou of scientifi 


In what He gives to thee, this paradise 


: attitude, 
And thy fair Eve: heay’n is for thee too high 


ridicule a; 


To know what p. i 
: passes there; be lowly wise: domai 
: m 
Think only what concerns theo and thy being— th E 
thus virtuall eo 


y expressing the feeling of many centuries | be traced 


the proper study of mankind is man,’ and that all else saw j) 


of profane inquisiti c a i i a a 
p e mquisitiveness into things intentionally conceal tho truth 
This to attain, whether heav’n move or earth, “Position 
pabors not, if thou reckon ri ght; the rest being m 
arom man or angel the great Architect ‘etvatism 
id wisely to conceal, and not divulge May ca) 
_ His secrets, ; Bani ! 
. idl a 
a arnon in investigators are trespassing 02 fori All this 
ee Lage ees to learn things which they were neveri ol lta, 
3 stot oooi y i 
and familiar. the ears of psychic inquirers strang*- tis © 
7 ; inst Nie; 
i Geology was the next science to grow up under eee my anc 
an. The aeons of the past during which the earth bas® ma They m 
as read from the recor ; RERE. erip] Tich Je 
f pl e record of the stratified rocks, the SOW oo Ph h lat 
of plants and animals, the long period during which 1 Ether esc 
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Nes i {against natural disabilities, the gradual rise of every 
thy, conten a pre-existing forms—all this has had to make its 


ad ang, species the teeth of educated opposition. And it is to be feared 
One a way His derogatory epithets applied by orthodoxy to advancing 


them ihat t have had the untoward result of helping to foster 
e isf joowled of that spirit of atheism which they were intended 
Blorig, | the Ben and have awakened too often a spirit of genuine 
Scovey ft conde ually intolerant disgust with religion and all its works. 
ecogni, tot is permissible to ask the leaders of the Church to-day 
Wonderi a "a obstructive attitude is always to be persisted in until 
INg yh Le ari drive of lay opinion is too strong. Shall we never 
Univers pe ane Ts it not true that in every age the science of some 
lis be “ding generation is being assimilated by theologians, and 
uth, Y a mistrust of contemporary discovery is perceived to have 
nd ang heen ill-founded? Yet in every age also, some more recent branch 
1 recon}! of inquiry suffers under ecclesiastical ban, and progress has to 
s hene be made in the teeth of opposition. That which has been 


denied or mistrusted in the past is ultimately recognised as 
harmless—nor harmless only but edifying; while that which 
is being denied or mistrusted in the present seems of a different 
genus, having no kinship with its predecessor; and it feels 
incredible that that too can ever be accepted as not only true 
but helpful. 

True, it may be sorrowfully admitted that not ecclesiasticism 
alone resents and resists new truth; there is a certain amount 
of scientific orthodoxy also, which, if it abandons an obscurantist 
attitude, abandons it with difficulty, and shows a tendency to 
pute as well as to reject everything lying outside its own 
mam. But the causes of this kind of hostility are intelligible, 
| M a Present a non-permanent condition, and can sometimes 
l peed to nothing worse than over-specialisation. = 
tho ae os Scientific incredulity is based on real disbelief in 
Position. the new statements—the only worthy ground of 
is being mi i gear as the opponent really thinks that the innovator 
— tvatism a and 1s either deceiving or deceived, scientific con- 
| May cal] gee be justified and may be doing some good. It 

i More and better evidence, it may constrain to the 


 *Xaminati ; 
All thi na of rival hypotheses, it may point out possible flaws. 
helpa, m 2 2Ccompanied by serious study, is legitimate and 


ciety o i attitude of the most prominent members of the 
| ti ritica) Psychical Research, for instance, has often been of 
Y and aa caution-compelling kind. They wish to hasten 
They ma securely ; their conservatism is more or less judicial. 
et late S of course, they may deny things at one time 
“ther ere they find it necessary to accept, they cannot alto- 
Bethe Weaknesses of fallible humanity; but they do 
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not consciously seek to discourage Inquiry, no U 

try to smother unpalatable facts. Their gc : Co they seusah! 
laborious and painstaking order. CPticism i re annot 
There is, however, a cheap and easy variety of 4 jg we! 
negative dogmatism which is not the result ~ k Quasi sii } Bes 
is based on nothing better than prejudice, Thee sty Ve that of 
times held by men who are otherwise scientific: though ty cae 
scientific scepticism at all: it is much more ia 5 Dot y ra 
ecclesiastical variety, which seeks to oppose p akin bi j5 ae 
dogma. So far as it has any logical foundation K w “i pe 7 
tacitly underlying such prejudice is something like T Sylla er cal 
The general outline or scheme of the Univers: has A Fin ni 
much labour been revealed to us by Science. ` tg form the 
x Certain alleged heterodox facts do not fit into the schemi Which ¥ 
ature as we know it. "aA Some le: 
=e they are not real facts at all, but superstitious fictio, though 
Ly suspicion is that both the premisses of this argument attributi 
false ; I anticipate that the best-evidenced of the new facta ig not a 
be found less alien to recognised truth than is generally suppos: gon T 
Many phenomena which white men can bring to the inne dificult 
of a previously isolated ‘savage’ race are much more alan anges 
the previous knowledge of that race than are these facts t higher, 
orthodox science : _and conversely, when pioneers are opni; jo den 
pee Plored territory, it is no valid argument against È| A 
T Nene of the specimens they bring home to say thats m as 
a t they appear uncouth and unfamiliar. | good at 
the m eure may exist about the minor p see Ane 
iene sm, ere ought surely to be none about | indeed, - 

y OL the major, The range of our knowledge of the Unire ; 
is great, but the m, 8 l SoM al Wedicate 
Tienaa, e Tange of our ignorance certainly ge these fac 
aes eae See Investigation on Newtonian lines E) | those hu 
even the N ewtors ee acre ate 5 stas beyond. E 4 pe common 
ciated perh N telescope cannot pierce : they can yp w attachin, 

Perhaps more clearly with f a child. XY whol] 
would haye been th an othe eye ORAA pat Oy ee 
e last to deny it: well he knew! phe thing m 


proceedings with 
dilemma, but it is 
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sally be cast on the shoulders of some other group; it 
enn" Carlyle might have said—it is we who will be damned. 
18 as the orthodox clerical position is quite difterent from 
pat of orthodox science. Dislike and denial of any kind of 
t or apparent supernaturalism ought surely not to be able to 
rea ish in an ecclesiastical atmosphere. Most religious doctrine 
rod with supernaturalism : hence, as far as that goes, 
fre need be no complaint. Nor indeed is there complaint on 
ihat ground. Religious controversialists complain rather that it 
i; the wrong kind of super-nature which has to be invoked. ‘They 
claim not that the facts are untrue but that in their modern 
form they are diabolic ; that it is not the powers of good with 
which we aro dealing in psychical inquiry but powers of evil. 
Some leaders of the Roman Church are voluble in this direction, 
though the lives of their Saints should give them pause. The 
attribution of any unwelcome power to the agency of Beelzebub 
is not a new device, it is a very ancient and respectable accusa- 
tion. Indeed, remembering certain historical instances, it is 
dificult altogether to refrain from regarding a claim of this 
kind as rather an excessive kind of compliment. Not to go 
higher, the inspirations of Joan of Arc were officially attributed 
to the machinations of Satan. Such an opinion, however, is not 
really a judgment based on the facts, it is merely a prima facie 
prejudice against them. It is not held by the few churchmen 
who have experienced or studied the phenomena; the element of 
good in them then becomes manifest. 
wie et of evil may be associated with them too. Yes, 
mites. are few things of which undiluted good can be 
‘hee pape nly humanity itself is not one of them ; and 
S are closely connected with humanity, they illustrate 
common + Powers and aptitudes which extend beyond the 
ittachine aa Strange would it be if there were no risk 
Wholly ie ne use of such powers; incredible if they were 
hing ma Rage eaiedly and completely good. Every good 
Religion a g prostituted. Religious worship is no exception. 
done laea ae and ceremonies, in the past at any rate, have 
really haye iee of their practices, involving lust and cruelty, 
Se iba creed to be stigmatised as diabolic. 
Must | esort it will be urged that the weaker brethren 
tuthority oaned and kept aloof. No doubt. People in 
fina icism a pun, to consider expediency to some extent; 
or ae discouraged, fools must be warned off. But 
Or obsen ren furnish too ready, too cheap and easy, an 
e a ee consideration for their stupidity ought 
> o suffocate the truth. And really the feeble- 


cannot T 
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ness of the weaker brethren may be eXagverat 
Imaginary; more of it is inoculated rather a * SOtng 
often turns out to be largely the result ae igran 
Eliminating actual cases of feeble mindedness i 
irrational crankiness of the extreme variety se 
mind usually responds innocently enough boas 
set beforeit. And the truths revealed to PSychie ina: n Op 
of them, not recondite : they are tr ey inquiry are p 
; e : they are truths of simple expa. Mm 
moreover, they are so closely connected with religg en tal 
practices that really theologians and divines an Peli 
to be able to judge of them for themselves and ee ag 
if true. Religious leaders ought not to shelter thena tA ik 
the temporary opposition of the more materialisti e 
orthodox science. Nor should they hesitate to learn Be wet 
the evil side of the subject to be able to help people a 
and deal intelligently with difficult cases. But it vam a 
to learn from teputable, not from superstitious, sources le 
over, they are in honour bound to look into these Nin a 
en if they be true or false ; for surely occurrences nlii 
rA happened in the past ought under suitable conditions i 
gepen agun; and if nothing like them ever does occur i 
meee day tales of their occurrence are false, the eae 
ee on which they pin their faith is bound to be discredita 
ae 7 ’ wou miracles” in a popular sense for the momet 
ha a T ae experience it is found that ‘miracles dom 
eee ne it will be concluded that they never did happii 
lac meron the Universe will be restricted to the commu 
ee a ae the familiar. If there are no new events similar t 
ee a a it must inevitably be thought that ancient histori 
ee 5 aken and that the strange old events never realli 
3 ae pie 8 indeed, largely the present attitude af me d 
ible. go e aa Things at one time expected are now a 
must be diser at that even present-day testimony abort 
Ty his ond Tedited unless the cumulative proof is overwhelm 
a en all newly asserted f. t Ae aioe ] serut fi 
If disbelief in them ; ait cde rigoro t 
the risk of in ies 1s the right attitude, let that disbelé 
Strictl qmry and be definitely substantiated. nf 
y speaking, epithets like ‘old’ ‘new mi 
areraitioninls i : s like ‘old’ and 2 ‘on 
eae o genuine facts of Nature ; continuity must Te ut 
e osmos; and it is men’s attitud ’ Sohani truth ateh i 
which alters with he S attitude to truth, as He | 
the meaning can only be ¢ 
ance as present varieties 


(o7 
= teach, hy 
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me, a and, indeed, much older ; there are no new truths, save 
Bel {he pills, tive sense, though in that sense the phrase may be 
ae in De he only novelty about them is that hurnanity 
ore j Bn. zW discovered them or has newly awakened to their 
vey has a -the living present. Wherever that has happened, 
e actuality w facts have inevitably become a subject of vivid 
a G aT. Are they base and unworthy imitations, or are 
T O ine manifestations, of truths which for some time have 
relics evel dormant? : Aa 

aa a One reasoD for rejecting them wholesale is that they cannot 

ti re vailly be fitted into our paient Sone of natural knowledge. 

stl Fala sound reason for regarding them with suspicion and 


ne their credentials : it abundantly justifies controversy. 
ontroversy ought to turn, not on the supposed conse- 
henomenon, but on whether a given phenomenon 


serutinisi 
But the con 


n dishes ences of a p : i ae 

dhe k; N or does not belong to the domain of fact; inquiry should be 
3. Mel directed to the question whether its asserted occurrence is or 
ings | jgnot true. That ought to be the main thing to be determined, 


even by those who are professionally more interested in practice 
than in theory. Human longing may establish a prima facie case, 
on the basis of an inherited instinct or unexplained intuition, but 


occur i 
historie! it is no valid proof. of reality. Preconceived ideas ought not to 
credit! be appealed to, either for or against the truth of phenomena. 


momet In Science facts must be supreme. 

s do mi Yet thero are conscientious opponents of new facts who fail 
hapen} to recognise the vital supremacy of truth, and who will not 
some} contemplate evidence which seems to lead in an undesired 


direction. They entertain questions of policy, they discuss the 
bearing a demonstration would have upon ancient doctrines, 
they try to discredit a discovery by opposing to it preconceived 


istorian 
x reali | 


af me} Opinions and dogmas, they chain themselves to a rock in a rising 
inil fide. The procedure is not safe; the chain must ultimately 
ut the a or their bark will be swamped; but for a time they feel 
ee poet and secure. Moreover, it is always possible that the 
ii if; once trouble may be encountered by a future generation 
jiet T i er than by their own. For short-sighted or selfish individuals 


le anchora > í 
tage-policy may seem satisfactory, but for a permanent 


no} Ormia O. : 
p sation like the Church the result is likely to be disastrous. 
te) 
itsel: W 
te patap Now are the main clerical objections to the facts of 
weet | thd that Nediumship? Not that the conditions are diabolic, 
the | this jg wer Personalities encountered are bound to be evil; for 
my J ul if 4 statement that need be seriously considered. Tt is 
hey ne any promulgator of this doctrine really believes it. 
» Or 
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from which he makes too ra pid 191 
even fd 
that OBY 
to the d 
risen 6O 
Phenomena, bo { jving a2 
admixture of servants 


from under his feet. 

Tf objectors claim that in all psychic 
and abnormal, there is liable to be an 
evil, that claim can be admitted readily enough : sup compares 
ment is true of everything human; and Perception of the Ma) ave p! 
has led pessimists to despair of humanity, A il freer R 
to hate mankind. But this is mere crank the bigh' 


and misanthy, 
Mess again. « 


| 
business of reasonable people is to cultivate the good ang exe es, 
the evil, in every department of life. There is not likely b e vie 
any branch of activity so singular in character as to dispense rji Tant p 
the need for ordinary caution. existent. 
The most eloquent and influential Episcopal Opponenis:} dead, in 
the facts laid bare by psychical research—the detectors of is might be 
propriety in all practical procedure based on those facts, mi} even of 
as the holding of indirect conversation with discarnate pot) Christian 
—raise other and more serious objections. They call the prove} and hum 
5 necromancy,’ and speak as if the whole idea of it were repele have con 


and unwholesome. Tt becomes necessary therefore to ask th: 


whether they will denounce as morbid the necromantic pori 
of the writings of great poets, of Homer, of Virgil, of Dai’ 
The central portion of great writings is often devoted to ur 
munion with the dead—actual visits to Hades and conversatii] 
with both good and bad. Is there no element of truth underly | 
such ideas which may account for their perennial interest a 
justify their high literary value? wl 
And then as to mediumship. What else was the fmt 
of Circe in the eleventh book of the Odyssey? of the Comet} 
Sibyl in the sixth book of the Aeneid? of the Guides in ee 
Trilogy?! J really do not know what reply they will ee 
the above triple question ; the adjective ‘pagan’ is no ot 


That 
tense; fo 
admit, ar 
encouragi 
assistanc 
of the C} 
be really 
the dead 
be serior 
Judging 4 
founded? 
taken gin 
Consi 


WPpealedq 
1 As Viscount Bryce has said. į i view: ji 
7 m the April Fortnightly Revier jour) f 
In each of these three Nekuiai the RA and Cei for ihe ie wj 0 co 
Ho anes Something is to be learnt in the world of spirits which sid 
ot ving cannot give? He oe o it is to be learn 
hero for his own person ee fhe eae 


at hich 
3 al ends. In the second, Aeneas is the repr? 7 
the coming Rome, its achievements and its spirit. In the third, i of doeg D 
to be taught to the human soul, and the message is one to all maa S the Su 
scene widens at each stage, and the vision expands. The historic’ i ion | eq to 
the second vision passes under the light of a new religion into @ š | Tstryct 
the meaning and purpose of the universe.’ e ! 
The similarity, the contrasts and developments in the frena mi Í a te 
great theme, at three different stages in the world’s history—f2¢ ith" Sion, 
doubt to scholars, and not 


—are well and clearly emphasj 
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jpas were applicable. Indeed, one would have thought 
by partially diverting attention from happenings 


arded body and tending to concentrate more on the 


l, : . 
ised S the departed were still all one family, and all equally 


f a God to whom death and time were as nothing 
with life and absolute being; and therefore we might 
osed that Christianity would prepare our minds for 


k to would have justified and vivified a belief that the 


jiving 2 
servants 0 
compared 


ve SU i A ° à 
bet ier and happier intercourse with the departed than 


ihe highest pagans could think possible. 

Alas! no. Strangely enough the greater number of modern 
representatives of ecclesiastical and official Christianity take no 
such view. They seem to limit spiritual intercourse to the 
distant past, and treat the dead as for practical purposes non- 
existent. They cannot think that God is not the God of the 
dead, in @ narrow and preposterous sense—though truly excuse 
might be found in some liturgical restraints for misrepresentation 
even of that sort; no, but they do say that the Founder of 
Christianity would have discountenanced even our most devout 
and humble methods of communieating with the dead, would 
have condemned as impious every form of necromancy. 

That last statement they might as well put into the present 
tense; for if there is one Survival which they are all ready to 
admit, and one mode of living intercourse which they desire to 
encourage, surely the survival and the communion and active 
assistance of that August Personage constitute the chief factors 
7 a aritien creed. But, taking it in any tense, if we could 
the a paed that every kind of necromancy or dealings with 
be i by such high Authority discountenanced, it would 
Mine i enough. ll should be the last to deny that. But, 
eae z the historical record, is such an assurance well 
eh a it not utterly contradicted by ihe gospel narratives 

m0 simply as they stand? 

Consider first our é a iti Suppose we are 
üppealed to by ee ue present position. sa c w a 

far and ane a pereaved mother who has lost her son in the 
- 9 t0 comfort s eng hopelessly at his loss? What can we 
i Satisfaction fr aer? Those who can derive full and complete 

Aa that high co om the offices of religion do not so appeal. Where 
N nsolation suffices, no more is necessary. But often 
of th NOt suffice ; what can we students of the scientific side 
ea © Subject d a aat e students o a 
lto mat ay hen—those of us who have been gradually 
tuet sae Positive conviction? We can endeavour to 
her to Mother that her son is active and happy and longing 
of sionally aa the fact and to cease from undue lamentation. 

Persons o can do a little more ; for by the kindly assistance 

the gift of quitting their body or some part of — 
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their body for a time, and allowing it to be k 
experienced personality more in touch with ‘ the led by for MY 
we are, the bereaved mother can hold an in ‘ney side is, yet 
with her son, through this strange telephonic = po convey à jp coun’ 
instrument ; and can thus, under favouring cone telepathio bat the stre! 
5 Itlon i] pappene' 


the reproduction of trivial well-remembereq detail tes ] natt 
and Ee 


personal touches, until she becomes assured 5 and jy 

we have said. of the truth of yh oi 
That is the most, or let us sa p” 

t most, y the most nd 
But what did Christ do in like case? Did He aa i i Bein 
with preaching resignation and submission, as do a ent hing; put keer 
Pysen day official disciples? He may have done so incite ut takes nO 
but certainly not always. According to the record wo and that 
So treat the distress of the Widow at Nain. On the e a Sy bring th 
- interfered with the processes of nature, he challenged i a ledge th 
E7 of death, he restored the discarnate spirit to its abies ae 
ody, and enabled it to conti i rthly i fap Sy that 
nue in earthly surroundings, notfy kady a 


R e or two as is permitted to us, but apparently for year 
Be Reet poe oF necromancy being substantia 
and resuscitation oe of power, this interference with a fun 
ecclesiastical sbiectio, corpse. At least, one does not read ofa) 
it came to the 2 ea taken in this case. But when, latero, 
objection was ae sali of Lazarus, some days after actual burt) 
M gorous. For that event roused too much interesi 

x of people were influenced by the astounding mirati 


are Unc 
We cann 
with the 
still “livi 
s0 that t 
persist ; ¢ 
some of 
happines 


and th i 5 $ 
Whata ee Priests seem to have been genuinely annoyél | Will ; 
ee ey called it, it was surely a most flagrant instil) against, t 
say, that j area - Ah! but, I presume clerical opponenls™| as forbid 
wea t S mierent. Yes, indeed, different it is; and how t| the peri] 
ne bee and decay ed body could be re-vivified, refitted fr) dear T 
healt ee its animating principle, its lesions healed adt }, guiding 
ities estored, is more than we can say ; but that does pot mH Dew reve 
nie 4 case of hecromancy—rather more. Never in our ™ | Chris 
resu 7 dealings with the dead do we think for a momet | of the F 
the eee of a corpse. All that we can do has to be iae monstr 
ns 3 ivi igi 
the living, cious and exceptional and partly vicarious activit oai ; 
Ae gospel instance Most akin to our poor dealings watt K ! m inur 
E Bs mie event which was accompanied by communio g ; a azing 
a ‘ible a Sage aa life, who appeared in visibl l E ih 
a il pee aly materialised form, is the striking ev°? : ai ae that 
ur, ‘at 4 A wea | T 
nit E a R the Master himself a tol} o Us > 
ia Moe eee Tha, es full play, and conversed; 4 x to a 
Do people believe it? Tsconfess T draill e bound ; A th the 
i 


believe not only this but all these strange stories, ue 
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sam experience on a far lower plane. Far lower as it 
ficient to make me realise that the things asserted 
8, Je sion with the Transfiguration are possible, and under 
conne f an overwhelming Personality may have actually 
ed. The historical evidence being assumed good enough— 
ga orally as to that I am no expert—we may assume that 
things did occur. Anyhow we must be right in assuming 
Po gueistian Ministers believe in their occurrence. Why then 
p nd that Christ objects to every kind of dealing or holding 
re “atten with the dead—with the dead who are not extinct 
Bee sen and vivid and intelligent? Do they imagine that he 
Biss no pity on the bereaved mothers and widows of to-day, 
and that he objects to our lame but not unavailing efforts to 
bring them comfort by utilising the facts brought to our know- 
ledge through patient and reverent scientific inquiry? 

For myself I am quite sure on this point; and I venture to ` 
say that those who misrepresent his attitude, denouncing so 
kindly and helpful a form of activity as the work of Beelzebub, 
are unconsciously and with the best intentions blaspheming. 
We cannot restore the dead to earthly life; no, we can do nothing 
with their bodies; but we can prove that they themselves are 
still ‘living,’ in some sense not fully formulable at present, but 
so that their individuality and their affection and their character 
persist ; and with difficulty and caution we can hold converse with 
some of them for an hour at a time—to the great comfort and 
happiness of those on both sides of the veil. 

Will any High Priests of the Christian Church set their face 
‘gainst this kindly possibility, and denounce it as devilish, or 
as forbidden sorcery? Tf they persist in doing so, it will be at 
the peril not of th ly ‘hich they hold 
ae r of themselves but of the Church which they ho 

„n lf the Church truly has the privilege of a permanently 
e spirit, it surely ought to be ready to receive 
, 240ns of Divine truth. 
` we surely have no excuse. The posthumous activity 
emonetrati. Days, during which characteristic and impressive 
OF visit Aas Ot survival were made, the descent into Hell 
Y out for e Spirits in prison, the appearance to Saul of Tarsus, 

eae aan These things have been the theme 
Mazing thi e sermons, and their moral is obvious. The 

Mg is that priests who believe in these events, who 


m 
bola that 4 really happened more or less as narrated, and who 


Rider e chief figure in these occurrences is'as it were the 


roth 


a a to fol] €r of the human race, in whose footsteps they call 
are t 


OW up to the level of our poor ability, can nevertheless 


p) ia OA 3 T i 
AE, With the fee that Christ sets his face against any communion 


ad, except perhaps with a few canonised Saints, and 
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can condemn in wists name our act 
phenomena. “cbually 
Why can they not learn? Why can the 
half-way with open hands of welcome? Jj isn IR ig 
did not matter : as if it could safely be left belinda © Uh. i 
That is what many enemies desire and think Probab an inf 
progresses. But the Church of Christ matters p- le ag Duns 
for nothing does it ramify in every town and vile deal, y; 
different branches permeate Christendom. Wh “80, and i 
should venture to apostrophise the Church ! p 
I intend, but only an appeal; and ey Sio CT sa 
be heard. If I were thinking of myself I would ai Claim ‘Tuis r 
upon my mouth and be silent. But each one of us nA bay iy p 
short time here, and each must be held responsi oo Cad 


D s ble if 7 f W. 
his own unworthiness makes him a traitor to the trii E at 


at the last 
OLtver Longe, | Is the Fif 
point of £ 
occupied 1 
the “figur 
“surmised 

on what h 

I believe t 
twisted to 

} ttontier int 
< are thus be 
'oftime, ` 
{ isbetween 
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TEUTON AGAINST ROMAN 


pts judgment of the heavens which makes us tremble,’ and 
which we name the World-War, is unfolding itself like a 
shakespearian play scene after scene dispersedly, on many lines, 
vet not without a oneness of design all the more striking that no 
mortal planned or foresaw 1t. In deep concern we now look on 
at the last invasion of Italy. Where does it set us in the play? 
ong, | Isthe Fifth Act opening? That may well be, from the soldier’s 
point of sight. But speaking as a mere meditative person, 
occupied with causes rather than effects, and endeavouring from 

the ‘figure of the thought’ to give coming events a reasonably 
‘surmised shape,’ I would say so, too, with a confidence founded 

on what has gone before in the general succession of incidents. 

Thelieve that the knots of this tragedy have been bound up and 

twisted together by the untoward happenings on the Venetian 

frontier into the War’s central problem, real and ideal ; and that we 

_ tethus beholding the last decisive situation. It is not a question 
time. We shall have to make time or gounder. ‘The struggle 
a siween contrary and fundamental ideas, armed by science with 
E wee hitherto known ; while on either side an instinct 
3 qia P profound as life itself and daring death dauntlessly, 
Which has i cine power. Three years ago, ina public Letter 
f Se widely circulated outside England, I summed up 
| Wore oie ctr Teuton against Roman.’ To-day the title is 
| Talian tenit : ma The presence of Austro-German battalions on 
| Rapallo ie the visit of French and English Premiers to 
{the ie Hise e tardy but now sincere acknowledgment that for 
| thinker to ere ls only one Front, justify my choice and compel the 
i kes oppose, ek a supreme governing idea whereby each of the 
| St true ae shall be rightly rendered. Rome is the World-City, 
Nyy : polis, the Capital of Christendom ; the Germans are, 
-wtessorg o vnselves by their aims as well as their deeds to be, the 


| Me of the £ those Barbarians who wrecked ancient civilisation. 


tantie th est have taken over from Rome, on both sides of the 
To th. t she had to give us in law, literature, art, and 
an at type of perfection we cling.. It shapes our 

* Necessary line of defence, beyond which anarchy 
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or tyranny reigns. Its deadly foe is Germ. hi 4918 
Crimanis t 
m, mM 


hold ‘Teuton against Roman’ t [eee 
A U ata) ay an to be the Issue. eel, the 
When the War found us unprepared and bew; rae iter 
voices babbled of its why and wherefore in conf CWildereg we may 
us 


a light arose, menacing indeed yet breaki f ess ert 
8 eaking the darknes. Af a8 specu! 
egy y a 


books already extant in German ; and the averac, S, Ot: cho! 
by quotations from Treitschke and Nietzsche po Was taps, reri 
hardi, Bismarck and von Bülow, what the Sor E à R ded i 
which Germany was aiming. An English ee wa long ein; formatior: 
history, the late J. A. Cramb, though dead au of m h widesprea 
eloquent Lectures, of the spirit awake and stir T Wi had been 
hearts; of a nation that ‘in war itself saw life’s ae i if ij messag? 
of the sons of Odin who should fall upon the ee i ety be gospe 
and of ‘ conquered Galilee.’ The dead prófessor at "i C 
Teuton as very few English scholars } eami oa a “ae 
y ng ars had dreamt of knowing jj aw 
quoted to the purpose from Nietzsche, himself hating tl cole 
but hating the Christian infinitely : a ee 
; Initely more, and bent on cla} Here is tl 
away ‘the accumulated rubbish ’ of twelve hundred years, Ti} the South 
gifted maniac, the Antichrist, as he called himself of cit a Eilon 
Berita gone back for instances to Alaric and ‘ Dietrihi Bae, ] 
ae is to say, Theodoric of Verona; and he told thes] and brim: 
ae Ee eer of Europe—for he was much read—a th} fruit of a1 
ee A : im, that while preparing to found a wij tion. An 
» <ermany 18 also preparing to found a world-religion. X| allected a 


eae European nation since the French Revolution has mèl ‘Great Hi 
3 ement in creative religion. The experiment wht} at the ‘f 
atk a with her dull imagination has recoiled from Geri} Goethe w 
will a ne fated task which England has declined Geri) Nature’s j 
Toate And What religion? Again the eloquent lect pheles, the 
re ia Ps Ww. “In the East where she sought the grave of Chr | na as hi 
the N many] saw beyond it the grave of Balder, and higher W] cana G 
ew Jerusalem the shining walls of Asgard and Valhalla. i antiquaria 
These words, delivered in 1913 to a London audience, “i ‘ub to th 


rhetoric, but also prophecy. Before the War Englishmen col j Unfaithful 


hardly bear prophet or eer Pi itics. camp, 
dull Imagination ’ cna ae of perty Pe reat | a t 

ee to come,” still less Bronte on ils Odin-faith and relig i “at, Fre 
9 valour. That the learned men of the Fatherland we! apf 
Christianity In its foundations Oxford a well aware ; PU K 

ee x e in the mildest of terms and ma = ic pj t Mea; 
nations yet i bs OSY, not a struggle for life and death W% Qs} Ment, the 
f Sd mars ue in Christ would have to enter UP gif tines 
atal good manners and academic habits can hardly fail a | 
time of agonised crisis to recal] Hotspur’s ‘ scented popinlay’ k 
his dislike for ‘ villainous saltpetre. s ieee eee ce 
to be a University ; its schools are made hospitals; its 
_ young men are dying heroically in trench and charg: 
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het o War, a new generation comes up to our seats of learning, 
i ay ope that the See paid to German studies will be 
red mit we De ant. But rife as w e Higher Criticism, popular 
Ones, y y less oF lative German idealism ad undoubtedly been among 
gf 2° polastic guides, the worship of Odin would have seemed 
if our 8° grotesque. Nevertheless, among Teutons it had never 
and By the name might Be par a pI under many trans- 
ng bee formations, as Heine net cae ; ‘i TE ined pes and 
Of mota widespread superstitions, ea pe E 2 he ‘White Christ 
ke, by rad been brought into German w Er and wilds by monks whose 
N Gena! message announced peace on earth. Odin was the War-God, 
el everlasting sword-play, and the monks called Odin a 


t felici his gosp 
of Chi devil. et 
| knew Do we smile at all this as merely Grimm 8 ‘German Mytho- 
Wing lig} logy,’ a winter's tale to be told with pleasure in front of the Yule 
Prusia} Jog blazing on Christmas Eve? Well, take a glance at Luther. 
n cla} Here is the Battle of the Nibelungs renewed against Rome and 
Ws. Te} the South, its fury not to be tamed until it has torn Christendom 
ourle] asuider. That which the Barbarians inflicted on the Roman 
eticii] Empire, Luther dealt out to the Roman Church in full measure 
ld thet} and brimming over. Luther’s tremendous outbreak, with its 
l—as t| fruit of anarchy in religion, was a German revolt from civilisa- 
a voll} tion. And do not forget that the Olympian Goethe, while he 
ion. M affected a certain coldness towards Luther, was known as the 
has mi} Great Heathen,’ who made a mockery of the Cross, and sneered 
nt whit) at the ‘fairy tale of Christ,’ das Märchen von Christus. In 
Germani] Goethe we may discover Faust, the philosopher who pries into 
Gema Nature’s infinite book of secreev. but thereby raises up Mephisto- 
fi lect pheles, the dark power, antagonist of saint and shrine and cloister, 
of Chis) ne as had been the monk of Wittenberg. Among Germans 
herit | pai whatever sort, classic, or biblical, or scientific, or 
hall: i aarian, has ended in breaking up the old established unities. 
jce, W | E to the genius of the Fatherland its professors were never 
T u Odin lives and reigns in the seats of culture as in 
wing Pst, fha court, the manor-house, in the Junker and the 


selig ay th Freder 
apy in each 


Drince and the politician. Call Odin Charles the 


ick Barbarossa, Frederick the Second of Prussia, to 


p Ost} Eettonises and all he is the living deity whom the Kaiser 
of iti Èr “S our good old German God.’ In the pages of 
idt "j Mean tamb we find what so startling an invocation cannot 
s oy ae e bee and even fiercely brought out. ‘The ae 
at UE Utes fy "hing idea,’ he wrote with enthusiasm, of the 

dt) f the ga n the fourteenth to the nineteenth is the wrestling 
T ON Intellect not only against Rome, but against 


an i . . 
ed a eai Must Germany submit to this alien creed 


z m an alien clime?’ Evidently not, he would say. 
XUI No. 491 I 
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How strange, how fantastic, it all sounds ey 


of incessant repercussion from a host of journals th / vjelding 

selves have grown familiar! We are at e MASIV Je exp 
oes a loss to imari hole 

enchantments a people akin to us, leaders agl uliar & 


S © 
In learn} 


their Kultur, should be dreaming this day UE, Dro other in 


, -dream w 
world back two thousand years. A national or tbe eh g ‘ 
to be frankly ridiculous at our Stage of histor A Gol y ME Tor 1 


: mmus 
historians 
Christian 
Empire. 
Catholics, 
not heathe 
of Prussia 
jn all his 
from the J 
over the € 
virtues, tc 
Morality v 
| let the Pri 


translate its value into the language of Treitschk UDpos y, 
will still appear extravagant enough for a medica] cutee he di 
Listen to him. ‘Just as the greatness of Germany a A Antiy 
the governance of Germany by Prussia, so the onset foun 
of the world is to be found in the predominance there of a 
culture, of the German mind, of the German chav T 
ideal and the task of Germanism.’ Jn other words am 
of Europe has had its day. Make a clear path for conquering (i, 
Grasping in his right hand the sword of an Absolute skied 
in his left holding up the banner of this new-old Gospel, the Tat 
rushes forth upon an anti-crusade that shall break our Christen 
in pieces. Hear Treitschke once more, ‘A nation’s nil 


efficiency is the exact co-efficient of a nation’s idealism’ i et 
minds of such a stamp war becomes a duty, and peace, saves rie CER 
Preparation for triumph on the battle-field, a crime. | io reaal 
Why did we not learn from our stain and famous teacht against Ch 

2 r S charter of ; 


that Germany was forsaking European ideals, reverting 0il aing T 
dangerous pre-Christian type, and sacrificing the ethics ol Ùf in litica 
New Testament on an altar raised to Odin? These teaches tf at are i 
AVE SR in Berlin, or at least had absorbed the plot Of that diy 
ee S A the Fatherland, blending them into e Marking o 
overlook Tec able to modem men pE ag aaa ai Be and 
with Schke and Giesebrecht and Waitz and Like hy meet a 
5o many other prophets, major and minor, of the ne" iA works of a 

E The answer to be gathered, for instanc® ‘ J 
fora rere Cheeta els, he oe A E I 
ery Wes tac stans 2 2 all. In o na rergy Wl] man. ii 
a a anced thinkers had assailed the ¢ a aie ea 
` “ejecting dogma, they clung the more steat yy |, had 


: ae | 
the Sermon on the Mount. But this was to make thet mal 
essence of our faith, 


‘ es since it determi what manki arl 
live by. Still did they prefer e protherhoo: i 3 
self-denial—in short, slave-morality—hefore the heroit saai Jstumens 
of pride and conquest. Galilee not Germany, was the mi Ru its 
of all such tame idealists, They hed mai seen the sig a 
Thor’s hammer. And T believe there is much in t2 
our so-called free thought on this side of the Germa? a. 
largely dictated by humanitarian motives. It 18 a 
imagine John Stuart Mill, or George Eliot, 9" 
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E Thor's hammer with delight. However, that is not the 
aj p Janation. We have yet to take into our account the very 
i whole ni q effective stage play of the Kaiser himself. And here 

y ar = oa ae : 
hae insists on reappearing from the wings where he has been 
Lut Co 

ing #09 1008" Odin’s lieutenant 
Ee or jf the Kaiser 18 Odin s leu enant he is also Luther's 
er mmus episcopus,’ or supreme pontiff. The philosophers an4 
th Haus who rule in German universities are free to undermine 
| i the n tradition ; they must not lay hands on the Evangelical 
i ao | Empire Germany, though more than one-third of its people are 
oal SPE 5 

i Catholics, 


leh by 
Ords i 
le by 


always stands forth in Europe as a Protestant State, 
5 endy] not heathen but a champion of the Reformation, while the King 


thes Prussia reigns ' by the grace of Sra and is Head of the Church 
A ia al his dominions. “Luther gave to the Prince what he took 
vita from the Pope. At the same time and by one stroke he handed 
Sta “| over the control of ethics, under the name of mere ‘political ` 
he Tas virtues, to the royal Bishop and Shepherd of men’s souls. 
steal Morality was not saving Faith ; it belonged to the secular order ; 
s milin let the Prince look to it. The only visible Church was the State. 
im T I am reciting facts notorious in history. And I perceive in 
» Ai them, as did Professor Cramb, though without his enthusiasm, 
) the wrestling of the German spirit not only against Rome, but 
Be) against Christianity itself. To make Caesar Pope is to write the 
tng bf ce of slavery in religion, and to bind the people in everlasting 
ics lt ko _ They have no escape. The boldest yet simplest sentence 
chen i m political wisdom ever uttered is ‘ Render to Caesar the things 


hilos i Ah, Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s.’ 
the on} T distinction the guardian has ever been Papal Rome. 
i the ae F off the things of time from the things of eternity it is 
lawl mo 2ever could be, the same which Luther set up between 


orali see : , ; 
new ti ct a religion. For morality (that is to say, the good 
08 i) sary sie eta people) flows from religion and is its neces- 


di | the police i t in leaving ethics as a mere element of policy and 
Go f tom publi oe secular prince, Luther was banishing Christianity 
HT man-ma es undoing the work of twelve centuries, and putting 
Np alike, a ee Where the Law of God, binding prince and subject 
; ths Secon eld sway. The Prussian King might be Frederick 
Mas officia; eat and adept of Machiavellian principles, but he 
aiser, yy 7 ishop of bishops and supreme pontiff. The present 
_trument ae e masquerade pleases, both as costume and 
Tider itg pr a Plomacy, has contrived with histrionic skill to act 
Bangs’ 3 ection the most diverse parts. At home he is an 
a e Poean in Jerusalem a Crusader, in the Vatican 
| the as of Wie and at Stamboul patron of three hundred 
ay Seco, > emin. He has inherited the talent of Frederick 
ên indifferent artist, but a consummate actor on 
12 


Ka 
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the BurB Blatt MARERE A T Soe ane pao 

1S cA as 
believe in himself as the mystic Lohen ety 
Graal, a possible Constantine and Charle 


sword is at once powerful to defend and 


4918 
grin, Knig} e shor 
magne, wha the 


5 
to lord it Over Oe 


of vision 7 
courses: 


ay 


g 


It was the studied ambiguity of G alian’ 
: A erm Ch, our 
Emperor s conduct, which led English one thoy haa giates, 37 
But this contemplation evokes the visions a pge 
‘Roma 


medieval and modern, during which Ro 
experience what she might expect from t 
I consider Rome in the twofold ligh i 
l t of religi ; , world 
both committed by Providence to her keepin yi eg Be ato ‘ 
to be divided from our culture. We know ee on eed isy fe Colleg 
Thor anathema. It can never enough ber S hereditary 
e iho In s Ai gA be remembered ty | het 
0 the things which true civilisation prizes c twl he an Iti 
a b 5 
barians. They came from Rome. The city, the Law ties humanity, 
the arts and crafts, including th ri a, eB Tp the Ch 
idea of a political constitution, with al] that is im a panel a 
Christianity as a visible system, we owe to Latin miss re] ie Pope 
hither by the Papacy. N i ee AE 
ie apacy. No doubt I shall be told from many ss! sesavist 
e can co without the Papacy now.’ This Ty tare fo Pinca 
the events of tae ee | 
ants every month since War began have ben&l ‘She say 
B ee _ But let me ask decent God-fearing Britons, cans governmer 
p N sie with Odin, Thor, and the henchman of kil exist in Í 
is a a SE pey 1t not be that, after four centuri destined 
ee ining SE aristendom, we have come to the PY divine con 
Loans tred of our Gospel is at last fully revealed 1i anywhere 
Gao 1e canker-worm at the heart of civilisation? E| nor demo 
os. 1s one with the West in all primary axioms, Wat of the Su 
Memeo and the West accept the New Testament ® h who crow 
cs ae paene some nations or parts of nations may AW] Who crow 
its ow pacion: from its teaching. But Germany, "| likewise 
a a pna guides have deceived us, cannot endut Al t the Vay 
2 . am 
ihe Weat conclude, therefore, that the hourglass of tunel 1 One sta 
of peril to its long rever T to its inet | their y 
sense of right g revered convictions, to 1! pani , 
ever enc gat, decency, and kindness, more threatening Py 
Gall thee in days past. For Rome, too, the perl 
all it by any name, Pa ani am Monism, Modem 
and it appears in 1 eke dre Mor A 
bearing oe l these dreadful aspects at once— a N 
> 1e Catholic Church along the whole ® 


German covets AL aA vicars i 
the head of it. heen world-empire with a oo joy 


NE centy i 

waf ping lik 
me was taught by $ ie a 
>, | nan 


he Teuton, Andy 
And ay, 


S 
= 


3 true ‘ s, la 
that empire since the me ee p is! get Dy a no 
towards Rome. Tt is manifest th rh ae two are conti Ai Me of 
une to the other. How can they oe E jet he act Us 
A prospect opens before us far d id I desire o wl Dy Princi 
- from the Roman ease py Pl poli 


height, now become again the ` specula E 
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hence we may follow history in its winding links and 
ae isolation of Britain has been ended in politics by 
` ce with Latins of Europe and America, with the United 
q the Near-Eastern Slavs. Would it not be well for 
a: revise its attitude towards Catholic Rome? The 
A teaches and directs in religious matters some- 
hree hundred millions of subjects, scattered through 
ee qt is the largest voluntary association known since 
ill Bete ras For the Pope has no means of coercing a single 
the wor eon: He does not choose the faithful ; they by 
cot Bliss of Cardinals choose him. Neither is the Pope an 
lary King; he may be elected from any rank ; he need not 
be an Italian; he is the one international chief, representing 
humanity, 5O these millions believe, before God and man. 
If the Church is the Fifth Monarchy foreseen by the Prophet 
Daniel (and through the centuries such has been its office) then 
the Pope is Vicar of that Kingdom. Englishmen would 
lo well to remind themselves just now of what their brilliant 
essayist and historian told them concerning the Roman Church ; 
for those wide-glancing sentences have a present application. 
‘She saw the commencement,’ said Macaulay, ‘of all the 
governments and all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world; and we feel no assurance that she is not 
destined to see the end of them all.’ To none, except her 
divine constitution, is she bound of the forms and systems of rule 
anywhere in being. She is neither monarchist nor oligarchic 
hor democratic, in a political sense. If we trace back the line 
of the Supreme Pontiffs in an unbroken series, ‘from the Pope 


w e A 

ho crowned N apoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope 
Who crown 

"| likewise 


Ji in their ye 
J Created by 
ae} Yer dwing] 


© or fall. Even the Holy Roman Empire, although 
the Papacy, has gone the way of all flesh. In some 


mg shape it lingered out its thousand years. But 
èy Was clearly done, Pius the Seventh crowned 

: Leo the Third had crowned Charlemagne, and 

, that m hird had bestowed the diadem of the Merovings on 

t the q Ae title and substance of authority might go together. 
fad bury their dead’ is an axiom in the world of 

mg e S than where it was first applied. But the constant 

18 bes with Emperors during the Middle Ages will 

>, Principles example better than our own reasoning as regards 
*Pal Policy, Which have guided and must always govern the 
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English readers, we lamented with Professor Cr 
ra 


Bo Se s a pt 1D - 
dream of looking into Giesebrecht’s ‘ great history È didy TRA thi 
Empire, with its vivid portraiture of the tra ic o the e A hos 
Saxon and Suabian lines.’ They might have tal Eures oy “ot: or | 


- AA 
n ; e d xen 16. Oe 2 
but I fear that very few of them did, of the translation i 


ovius, on Rome in the Middle Ages, which tells the gq, Tod omeo 
not without a bias against the Popes, and in deep A me ion 
Suabian and Saxon. However, we possess the slight iy 
in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, admirably executed, thong S 

D fe, 


ficial in light of modern research, nor of much value to hile No Ca 
phers. The Kulturkampf of 1873 and the following yore fe House of ! 
the name of Canossa, where Henry the Saxon did penance a he believe 
snow; and Bismarck, by a strong metaphor Mite n defene 


: » Was said to by: ‘tories Y 
journeyed to the same castle when Leo the Thirteenth pi ai ate 
: X Me n our 
more than a match for him. Since the Saxon line went d ji rea 4 
Y : 

the Papacy has known German Emperors of v j 


t arious pedi ich eve 
Hohenstauffens and Habsburgs, Wittelsbachs and now Hots T A 


attended 0 

zollerns. It must never be forgotten that the Papacy hasta! that a Ch 

. *) . . % . i 

make its account with facts which were none of its tnventia} judgment 
. . 2 

T would quote Dante at this point : mute on 
Vero è, che come forma non s'accorda | bureancra 
Molte fiate all’ intenzion dell’ arte, another pr 
Perchè a risponder la materia è sorda; | Was a voh 
Cosi da questo corso si diparte | faithful, 1 


Talor la creatura, ch’ha podere 


Soe Place and 
Di piegar, cosi pinta, in altra parte." ; 


of abbot o 
The sense of these lines is read in our English Holl) ee the C] 
when he teaches that ‘ the workman hath in his heart a pup *} cognition 
he carrieth in mind the whole form which his work should ht} created th 
there wanteth not in him skill and desire to bring his labour totii the bishoy 
best effect; only the matter which he hath to work on is wl | Poneycom| 
able.’ And in prose Dante writes that such failure is ce f te W 
beside the intention of God and heaven.’ Our Catholic ideals my had the C 
perfect; the Father of Christendom is a most attractive a E h Let no 
which has been often grandly realised; in St. Leo a yl teh the 


: : msi gotten +. 
Gregory the Great, in many of their successors down t0 A Hi on ve 
Tm a E x Mo 7 j a 
Tenth—for we may not flatter the living. But how ° | tderstan 


ii 
| 


i tae Ove oe 
of Christendom, who should wield the sword of juste? “ei i! 


the world, was to be thrown into the raging maelstrom oe pj ante 
Europe. The ‘matter was deaf’ when the spirit care”: i Miina 
German Kaisers in Italy numbered among them Ba a 

reformers; but, on the whole, their record is one © Of the 


a o 0 
violence and dull tyranny. Rome is not likely to forget : 
! Paradiso, i. 127-132. 
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sags, thanks to the elege Tata against ft by the Saxon 
i Fourth ; how Louis of Bavaria defiled St. Peter’s in 
pry i the troops of Charles the Fifth sacked and spoilt if in 
guy , the German-descended Philip the Second of Spain 
{pot OF Be Duke of Alva to threaten it in 1557. These are 

ġched t to gratitude which Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs 
i their heralds when they come up for judgment 
Bes bar of history. The Catholic Church is, assuredly, not in 
eir debt. Mae eld deny 1 Hen 4) REG 

Racaiolic writer would deny, on the other hand, that the 
I es of Austria has rendered signal service to the cause in which 
emés, both during the stress of the Lutheran troubles and 
= defence of Christians against the ever-invading Turk. The 
victories won by sea and land over this Eastern foe we celebrate 
still in our Calendar, where they shine like jewels. And how can 
we feel insensible to the magnificence of dignities and estates 
which even yet show forth in the Dual Empire what a glory long 
attended on the Crown, the clergy, the paladins of St. Stephen? 
That a Christian people should thus honour the Church is, in our 
judgment, as it was in Edmund Burke’s, altogether fitting. We 
must on principle uphold an independent hierarchy against a 
bureaucracy manned by officials to whom religion signifies merely 
another province to be exploited. We maintain that there never 
was a voluntary system comparable to the age-long piety of the 
faithful, when they lavished their treasure to adorn the Holy 
; Place and delighted in dedicating house and land under the crozier 
| of abbot or bishop. It is not the Catholic nations that desire to 
fee eh plundered by law. That Church claims a high 
a ale A m Catholic States; and it is her due. For she has 
1 the bish nem, and she serves them well. Gibbon declares that 
\ rage wa made the Kingdom of France as bees make their 
y ah As much may be said of all other Christian King- 

here would Europe stand now in the scale of humanity, 


i had i 
E 39 Church expired when the Roman Empire fell? 
à 


th ot these remarks be put aside as a digression. They 
en = Very core of my argument. If they recall times for- 
a Jet the facts which we must now control take their 


touch 


tlg 
k “nd quality from those times. Moreover, the great mis- 
“ought ong between Church and State in the West, which has 
Pages: t old evil, throws wide open to Germanism and its 
Tis Ure e field we are defending. The fault of the House of 
ain and 18 Not that it protects the Church, but that it has failed 
Writing, 22! in its duty, down even to the moment when I am 
| 1 ieee geo sad examples. Just as the French Revolution 
i F point of breaking out, the Emperor Joseph, 

“Tole Maria Theresa, put in practice the new ‘ philo- 
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sophy of enlightenment’ by dealing with religi 
Eighth had dealt with it in England. He ia Y 
ed t 


calied Josephism, which frittered away fhe ane 
) a 


MR, ( 
es the i a all past , 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire from big NOt fy a should 


designs. Yet worse remains to he told. The partiti Ma i 
blotted out a Catholic nation, increased the one of? ay 
greatly added to the perils of the West by bring of Prs 
Russian frontier, and is a crime chargeable onan 
Emperor alike to their lasting reproach. As the Hab the most 
to Poland then, they are doing to Europe now Ri Catholic C 
allied themselves with its deadliest enemies J another W 
Bulgarians, and Turks, for a doubtful reward. Italy a pa 
enabled the Germans to capture Liége and Namur ; their ati: Papacy, f 
from the air on Venice and other Italian cities have show a called ee 
ready they are to emulate the deeds of Kultur and have alld k ia i 
cries of horror from neutrals, as well as repeated protests i ger ee 
Benedict the Fifteenth; but all in vain. Since 1866. a full ba cs 
century, the Court of Vienna has deliberately made itself na os E 3 
and tool of a foreign Power at whose hands the monardi EE 
had undergone shameful defeat. Forsaking its honon! still A 
inendship with England it has played a villain’s part in buillig} Charlemac 
vip that scheme of Middle Europe which threatens the Brit TEA the 
Saltese rin anette 
ie a d’ to the man who, detest} sharp judg 
our religion utterly, is the chief bishop of Lutherism and, whet] have agree 
he knows it or not, is leader of the sons of Odin against the sonst policy if I 
Christ. Moreover, now when Jerusalem has been gloriosi scholar, th 
recovered by the valour of the Allies, we read assurances gl) due to gy 
from Vienna to the Turk that he shall cet back the Holy Tw) Charlemac 
again. An apostasy more ignominious from the living faith I) lacis rema 
Rae deeds of St. Stephen and St. Henry has never sail T bleatnoss ; 
a cane ea Austria-Hungary . And what can be the enc ot! Í em to t 
e Habsburgs from Empire? is shi 


"i 


forwar4 th 


s the star of Austri ing, 9% Polang 
pens! Austria, droops towards the setting: 4, . 0, t 
another blazing up like a balefire in the firmament, ? T p litis 
nA eure the Star of Hohenzollern more dreadful to™ a ; ea : 
(0) ; or i 0 y 5 ` i iE ` 
et or eclipse of any previous era. This malignant 3 t pire, It 


is embodied, as by som {letter p 


sie es e stroke of irony, in a comedian, 2". ai of 
4 Breed and unpitying an who has been not a aa X 
ermed Caligula redivivus. h eae. daim to do as amma En 
pe be f ea, rn ae 
aah dio anes y reason of his claim tion Ril { loreoyer 


He has warned Europe in Egypt gii t í 
i ; j pil toj 

I am Pharaoh ; without me shal] no E lift hand 0 Mel jh E ok 
all “ne oa His three hundred uniforms and thousand T gi Sates 
his journeyings and reviews and interviews, his pa | 
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nd at Jength his ultimatums scattered broadcast, have 
object, to make of him the world’s Pharaoh. To 
German imperial dynasties, Carlings, Saxons, and the 
pe pelieves himself the residuary legatee. By right of birth 
id be King of England, Emperor of India, so his fancy 
a any case Britain is decrepit. Germany has renewed 
like the eagle, and the future belongs to her—as Pro- 
mb told careless Britons, ‘ the hegemony of a planet ’ is 
mbition and consequently the Kaiser’s. But among 
the most splendid of prizes awaiting capture seemed to be the 
Catholic Church. He could never forget how ‘one emperor after 
another was led south across the Alps in the attempt to make 
Italy a part of Germany ; to govern Italy, and therefore the 
Papacy, from the Rhine ; to make a reality of that which was 
willed the Holy Roman Empire.’ That attempt, it is true, ended 
in disaster. It underwent defeat, thanks to heroic Popes and 
Guelfs who were keen Italian patriots. But this dream of empire 
continues; and when William the Second entered the Vatican he 
trod its marble pavement like a conqueror. He brought no 
homage to Leo the Thirteenth; his attitude proclaimed him 
willing to give the Church some of the things which Germany 
still refused her, if she would accept the protection of this new 
Chatlemagne and lean on him alone henceforth. 

Leo the Thirteenth was well practised in medieval and modern 
history. The Kaiser's insolence at his first interview provoked a 
sharp judgment on that young man, in which Bismarck would 
have agreed, But when he came a second time: he had learnt 
Policy if not manners from an accomplished German Catholic 


s 
rmo! Dae 
sA one single 


os af holar, the late F, X. Kraus; and the Pontiff noted a change, 


fy Lal 


ue ; a cee i 
fo such superior coaching, in his behaviour. The rôle of 


as now much more aptly taken. Still, however, 


Ay èis remained facts. The House of Hohenzollern had achieved 


f Steatnes 
4 dow 


n i ie the Church’s expense from the very beginning and 
on its s . present day. Its royal name of Prussia blazoned 
Poland. a d apostasy and sacrilege. By the ruin of Catholic 
e intising , absorption of many bishoprics, the so-called 
logne aad that is to say, forcible annexation of Mayence, 
Mine, it he pec: the ecclesiastical electorates of the old 
© swif ae come to be one of the five Great Powers. And by 
lic rerthrow of Austria and France, both representative 
terests to the world at large, this Evangelical Pro- 

Pire now dominated the Continent without a rival. 

ae man who had compassed a revolution so unwelcome 

Mence of ae also the man who declined to raise a finger 
ome S the Ninth, when Italian troops stood at the 
€ in September 1870. Tt was Prince Bismarck who 


t 
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replied to EET T e aaa 
the Jesuits from Germany and drove into a 
communities, among them harmless women 
and charitable works. He it was that did not 
into prison saintly bishops like Ledochovski 
the present General of the Jesuits, as well] 
Ermeland. ‘These exiled men and women, wh Shy 
was fidelity to their religion, were never ‘sufi Cty, 
The struggle with Bismarck had indeed hoe tO Tel 
that no power on earth could overcome the Papac Ron 
within its. spiritual domain. But a Prue Entren 
laden with such spolia opima won from Cat} i 
and princes, was hardly fitted to be at home 
y behind a ooed up the enemy with whose encroachma] among m 
Rome had ever waged war—I mean the Absolute State l re called 
Lord Acton’s description of it, a military monarchy da ! Set belor 
type had arisen in Prussia to fulfil the idea of the Renaa to exercis 
according to which the State alone governs and all other iis for me. 
obey. ‘ Government so understood,’ he continues, ‘is the ines} elsewhere 
tual guide of the nation, the promoter of wealth, the teachei} while the 
knowledge, the guardian of morality, the mainspring of è| cn be | 
ascending movement of man.’ If the Kaiser at the Vata] troops of 
represented all these things, what did Leo the Thirteenth, shi) Moved by 
did the Papacy itself stand for? humanity 

The Papacy stands for freedom from this omnipotent Caes cry to H 
Tt can never submit to any government ‘undivided and w themsely 
trolled.’ Be the claim put forward by nation or emt lave dor 
monarchy or republic, our creed, which Nietzsche called that Before a1 
slaves, forbids us to acknowledge it. No grant of tempol} b That 
advantages can bribe the Church to sell her birth) ohn chi 

When Napoleon had subdued the West and the Holy Mm 1 thine 3 
Empire vanished as at cockcrow before him, Pius the Sere f and ae 
was willing to consecrate the new order of things; but a i an 
Napoleon required from the Pope a declaration of wat i sal n 
England he found in Pius the Seventh an opposition m ; 
Ti i lom ot Rone nor inet gh 
reak. eo the Thirtee! aff 
made the best terms available on behalf of the cent 
million Catholics in the German Empire. His successors sl 
aa similar policy. But Leo the Thirteenth also did F ii 
t e support of the Third Republic. T6187 
how Pius the Tenth strove with Francis Joseph iN the i 
averting the calamities which Austria driven f% eth. 
Berlin has brought on our unhappy time. Those who eae mi 
careful to read and collate the p Pope ; 


) 


le o er 
devoteq to 
shrink iom 
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nth cannot have overlooked his guiding motive, which 
rid-wide Catholic communion from being rent, 


4918 


aa _ piftee 
ei oe Pn o 


| jg to Te Reformation, into national antagonisms; therefore he 
) gg at t mself, as regards the warring peoples, absolutely 


I jeclates bi 


townie o i : 3 
ttf supP - the mainspring of human progress. Being like 


Ne ality or A ip i 
ne (A paul a debtor to all men, the office of the Pope is to furnish 


Empa) spiritual aid especially to the wounded, the broken and afflicted. 
+ bl, Jike an angel on the battlefield he stoops to comfort the 
> Vat aufering ; and he bears no arms but the Sacraments. None 
ache} among mortals are in his eyes the sons of Odin; all by his voice 


tate, | are called to be the sons of Christ. The judgments of the Holy 
See belong to a spiritual, not a secular, Court. I have no desire 
nais] to exercise myself in these great matters, or in things too high 
her E for me. Persons in responsible station whether in Rome or 
e intel elsewhere have already spoken. -All I would now affirm is that, 
teache i) while the cause of the Allies is manifestly just, and no charge 
g oft} cn be brought against English, French, Belgian, or Italian 
e Vain} troops of violating the laws of war, innumerable facts known and 
nth, nh) Moved by direct evidence show that the Germans have outraged 
_ humanity, trampled on its rights, and committed atrocities which 
rt Caul) Cry to Heaven for vengeance. They had no justification, as 
nd ane} themselves admitted, for invading Belgium; and the deeds they 
rempit ye done by sea and land damn them to everlasting fame. 
ad that} Sere any Christian tribunal they stand condemned. 
tempt} | That is the conclusion of the whole matter. Principles 
rts) “it consequences which events bring to fruition. The Catholic 
y Romi wurch Is not an abstraction, not a scheme on paper, but some- 
one definite, rich with the spoils of time, self-centred 
European ependent. It is the oldest and still the greatest of 
y ee tions. From all that has been said it appears, 
pi lethe aia hand, that Germanism not only is not Catholic but 
| va, ae ae of anti-Christian forces, the religion of perpetual 
2 ane ue by millions of bayonets, determined to subdue 
te have. ae cee the nations by an immense and unparalleled 
evens eee that Germanism shall not rule over them. 
re or while capable of resistance never to take German 
P| Wender een religion for their own. The ‘ Papacy ' will not 
t guidin o Berlin its Papal prerogative of guarding morality 
Messiyg & mankind on the upward way. Most significant is the 
Wlorong i enedict the Fifteenth conveyed during these 
"8Y8 to his Romans, bidding them pray for the ‘civil 
Salvation of Italy.’ This whole conflict 
differences of creed. Whether Odin under his 
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many names or the Lord Christ shall win ih 
men’s minds is, I grant, the most significant 
twentieth century. We cannot make its terms 
when they are seen in the sunlight we who hol 
faith to be man’s salvation have no doubt of the issu 
know how the line of battle must be joined. Civilisation j 
trial; and historical Christianity is moving by every i, oni 
hindrances never so formidable, to its rescue. The Alliea beih 
furnish arms, the Church holds out ideals. The Cross which 
break Thor’s hammer has become a sword in the ene ch wi; 
new crusaders. SP of oy 
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Problem pè 
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[UNDERGROUND Germanism ` has indubitably won signal triumphs 
in the Jtalian débacle and the Russian tragedy. Cataclysms 
designed to bring nations to the brink of ruin could only have been 
compassed, as we shall have occasion to show, by a tireless 
husbandry of their soil and a studied seduction of their people. 
Nor can these foul machinations, which have proved fruitful 
beyond the German dreams, be regarded as merely isolated efforts. 
There is overwhelming evidence that they are the tools of a 
concerted purpose. Germany’s ‘ défaitiste campaign ’—to use her 
euphemism for the most gigantic machinery of corruption known 
to history—has been, and is being, fought to-day behind 
every Front and amongst the people of every country, whether 
belligerent or neutral. It is as grandiose in conception as that 
dead dream of Pan-German Dominion of which it is the 
aftermath, 

It must here be stated, with all possible insistence, that its 
menace is deadly and urgent, and that, unless the several 
f rigerents of the Entente organise their civil armies, with a 
cee they will risk disasters which will threaten their 

tai a a Integrity, and imperil the existence of the Alliance 
l nA eur armies and navies may, on the eve of victory, 
fing me erery which beggars all the records of chivalry, 
| Peoples a ves robbed of the fruits by the shameful folly of the 
4 Which oe ie defending from horrors unspeakable and a future 
BD The on e a living death. Ta ‘ 
is Ugtrated r or a Supreme War Council, so auspiciously in- 

‘plies with ersailles—which it is needless to recapitulate here-- 

i tae even greater urgency, if this be conceivable, to that 

eine Civil Council. The parallels between military 

: and civil strategy rest not merely on analogy but on 
| structive «2 at the same objectives and both are equally 
| “lidarit, 2 their incidence. The disintegration of national 

Ei 1g EFA = c ; 
| "the field as fatal to sovereignty as the destruction of armies 

j ` -na war of peoples the Front is not limited to the 
Til o 


l 
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f Underground Germanism,’ by W. Morris Colles, Nine- 
After, November 1917. 
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fighting lines, but is conterminous with the Nation | 
The strength of the British Empire rests pate boug | 
integrity in moral of the peoples in each and an the 
earth which flies the British flag. A moment's rea ck 
suffice to make us all realise that we are vulnerab] ee 
which embraces half the world, and that we have. m U4 ae 
safeguard the destinies of the four hundred and thi ena diverge * 
2 one eine Irty-five mi t, there 
who are under British sway. Our chronic divergence a mili | mus bt al 
the breakdown of our party system, and, perhaps that Plt Bist of 
freedom of which we are so proud, leave us an easy prey Gi rerom 
supreme crisis, to enemy agents astutely exploiting every ti gical disti 
of difference whether of race, religion, or class. eou Latin mind 
The Alliance itself, which adds such an enormous area tog | Meir point 
trust, makes the task one which almost beggars the ima indeed, no 
embracing as it does, on a rough computation, 1400,000,000 sn perspective 
The fighting Fronts of the Allies are long enough to impos sp holy, so 
. almost superhuman strain upon their joint fighting strength « | have a bond 
land and sea; but the civil Fronts now embrace as much ofp] of ivilised 1 
the Eastern and the Western Hemispheres as do not, willy- of brothers. 
yield allegiance to the Central Empires. For the Allies ark} a people wi 
the guardians of every neutral country and alone stand betw: all boastin 
it and enslavement. If Germany win the War, what willi ouso 
independencé of Scandinavia, Holland, Spain, and Switzer!) P aE 
be worth? The Allies are, too, for that matter, fighting ft ae pe 
world-democracy—that is, for the right of every people, includi ve 
enemy peoples, to rule themselves—against a malignant tyrai n fina a 
a veritable apotheosis of despotism, resting its sanctions on a Ruy be all the 
of Fear, barren of defence before God or man. i 


p? 
€ Over aay parren. 


e the : 


4 1 . . : BS ? | 
War Cabinet, and their entourage, cannot, clearly, nee rl With 


to cope with political questions nor, primarily, with prope yh thej 
at all. a ER : 
. t, i 

It may be safely affirmed that there has, in the P pnb 


little or no attempt at the co-ordination of the Allied po pi 
British, American, French, Italian, Serbian, p 
Japanese and, at one stage in the War, Russia ml 
systems have, of course, been at work. One 9° py 
however, primarily if not wholly, self-centred, sor? A 


isolated alike as regards direction, form and PU 
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a es. conflict of id To x 
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heir sing 
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ginati indeed, no easy matter -= us to view matters in the same 
00 ss erspective as, even, our Transatlantic cousins. But, witha cause 
ry y holy, so purely altruistic in both its origins and its aims, we 
neth have a bond of union which should serve to make all the elements 


any | ofcivilised mankind, whatever their ‘ diversities of gifts,’ one band 
of brothers. We have to deliver the world from the menace of 


yall, ae 
aa a people which knows not pity, that ‘virtue of the law,’ and is 
FerAl still boasting of its purpose to bring all nationalities into bondage 


vilt fo its own gain and its sole agerandisement. ‘Unity’ must be 
itzer}} OW common beacon until this tyranny be overpast. Unity 
ting it} hee a strength. It will operate nationally as well as 
nelad E o J. A Government or a country—there is a dis- 
tym e and a difference—which is ad idem in fact, as well as 


fE al the stronger at home as well as abroad. They will give 


y welei able i offer nutual support, and will, one and all, be the better 
ses op cabals an j single Front’ to all attacks of cliques, or claques, 
| Te ether of home manufacture or of ‘enemy origin.’ 
pe del Wt foes y aaay neglect these first principles of strategy, 
eval hitherto p l continue to possess in the civil, as they have possessed 
j of Vey Aeerain a the military sphere, the undisturbed advantages 

+ lines» > fou unity of control,’ a ‘ single Front’ and ‘ interior 


y be much that is simply amusing in the 
ith which they are credited, by self-styled 


. 1+, So far as their propaganda is concerned, they 
ae ta oe their attacks with Pee lightning speed that 
S bt li eae system of co-ordinated counter-action can 
Meme ivi tance to meet the manœuvre on equal terms. A 
ae he Coie possessing the essential executive powers, 
ch 6, See position which pooled intelligence alone 

SS between i be able to interpose at will sound civil 
e enemy and his political aims in every part 
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of the earth. Neither Great Britain nor her Ali 
es 


in resource that they could not, ‘ an they Would > tte yf wo, Pe 
enemy with an effective defensive and offensive plar Ontroy Al pee 
The mistakes of omission or commission in Ria of Uh 4 ibe Pa 
which we must return, can be prevented in the lioht or ia sppr 
experience and of the warnings this conveys, ~ Of ona f Be i 
As matters stand it is indubitable that the Ale | ee 
been worsted in civil strategy in every one of the Be by ae r pr 
have flashed across the stage on which this mighty dra €s wh should be 


acted before the gaze of a bewildered world. It is a ih vie 
i 


reflection, for all of them alike, that a people whos a 


the defer 


lt . 
Yt conside 


Hsp 


. pretensions to superiority in arms, in science, in the humani) tHe coun! 
have one by one been proved to demonstration to be aS em K) dustrial í 
the ‘crackling of thorns under a pot,’ should have won ; i" preaching 
succession of triumphs. There cannot, however, be any a if their s 
of doubt as to the fact. Nor, if we are content to ‘ wait mjet _ st2sse TË 
will there long be any great uncertainty as to the consequas) be spend 
This is no time for beating about the bush nor for minis cee a 
one’s words. The facts call, and call loudly, for hard thinking} the aoe 
plain statement. If it can be shown that these calamities mz} re : 
have been or can be averted, it is not another occasion forsi Fe 


seeking scapegoats whom we can drive into the wildem 


Ce : It i 
obscurity in order that they may expiate the sins of thos w] this i 
sit in the seats of the mighty. But, if the Allied peopl Sme of 


really safeguard themselves against these manœuvres, all questa tentacles 
as to the responsibility for past blunders may be left for settleté] Rach is 
after the conclusion of peace. It is foolish to wash any Who has 
dirty linen in public. okt i propagan 

German propaganda has, of course, always been it ye | Strasse, F 
both the ante-bellum and post-bellum epochs. Nor Be uth Bureaux, 
periods be very sharply distinguished. In both it was Ei på duced , 
destructive than constructive. The writer has a vivid e vi Germany 
of a proposition which reached a leader-writer 0n wer | alteady 
morning daily newspaper in the year 1880, offering a | mth wnli 
retainer conditional upon his securing the insertion 10 ae i areles in 
in question of articles which would be supplied; from cot —Bindists y 
time, from a German source. The proposal w28, i ently ji ona 
promptly communicated to the proprietors and incon” 7 prion t 
jected without thanks. The example is, doubtless, oe the f 

But it is needless to labour the fact that Germ Sit 


pe PI an 
Bismarck to Hertling, has always sought to subord potn e ar 
and, for that matter, the world Press. We be It lat tp 

ated: pe) MA 15 ( 


success in our midst was always grossly exagge! gto 
however, be commended as an exercise to the guor and w 
the identity of ownership of British journals, both P< fti z 


which have come under the stigma of pro-Germani® : 
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strasse itself. All the while, too, German agents are known to 
be spending German money like water here in the despairing 
efort to bring upon England evils exactly analogous to those of 
the Bolshevik or Bolo pattern. It will be our own fault if we do 
not find a short way to combat these onslaughts and the efforts of 
those unworthy fainéants who appear to regard with equanimity a ` 
future with our necks under the heel of the Hun. 

tt is, however, proof enough, and more than enough, of 
this necessity, at the moment, to indicate in rapid outline 


some of the ways in which the German octopus has got its 


tentacles round a few of its victims since the outbreak of war. 


ph R typical. Ea uno disce omnes. Mathias Erzberger, 

i aa throughout’ the War been in control of the 
ork GA paac of the German Admiralty in the Budapester 
ia Trea a Bea of the most active of the German Government 
O pa run under the fostering care of von Tirpitz, has 
Enn ucanery to a science. All the buying agents of 
| akteady ae countries, for instance, business men who 
Ei ait ed Immense commercial influence, were supplied 
| ticles in eos funds, which gave them the entrée to all social 
| “endist S community, and at once utilised as war propa- 
| Tees a potentialities were not long in doubt. They proved 
n to e ple of manufacturing and manipulating neutral 

the Allies ‘Cany which the isolated and haphazard efforts 

0 Neutral > Were totally unable to keep in check. Armies 
“gents and malcontents of every colour were, and 

mto systematised contingents for service on a 

n m belligerent countries. It has been computed 

Aganda 9... & year has been expended by Germany on 

È imee sng the War. AJl such cee must, of course, 

er of guess-work, and the point is not material 
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save as affording some me 9 


some measure of comparison b 1918 


and the Allied estimate of the value of this et een the 
Now there appeared in the newspapers Pon, b må coal 
obscure paragraph which, at the time Re m the foll»: centre © 
and passed without comment : EOE Mi, at tN and mu» 
Two 1 Avertisi 1 i ibis con” 
wo large advertising and Des age i , 
Berlin and the other in Ween, Hhoace sare me b een form a a 
whom is Krupps. The aim of these agencies is pees capitalis aa mtry 
home and abroad. aman Propago, 6 | 
ont Krupps 
The great armament firm at the time, as b mA 
had its hands pretty full, and that it should hae and siy earnt fr 
adq to its activities in this direction was not viel tty pe 
significance. Krupps have, it is true, always NOU a ey pune 
power of the Press. The Rheinische Westfilische pre’ a a \ 
long been the property of the firm, and they ae ; citang hy M, 
a controlling voice in the Tägliche Rundschau a ae ar i ae 
2 ', tO Say nothing) „vpo ran i 
at least half a dozen other German newspapers. F 4 ‘has yet t 
matter it may be safely suggested that Essen cane e : asslaves 
many Journals in belligerent as well as in neutral counte M by a few 
Thorndike, the so-called Secretary-General of the firm has if the forge 
been openly at work in Switzerland in conjunction vA d'Italia, 
ence to the Deutsche Propaganda in der Schweiz, yiti] children 
moe. ae oe eet 2 Conn music oi ae 
wien he eee Journal, the Paris-Généve, p wit 
Ca Ae had much to do, rather overshot the mark, and È ea 
ae Government intervened and confiscated its plant. B soldiers 
E oE matter, since practically the whole Gemi ae 
$ aa o ote a few dailies published at Zurich and Bie ie 
of Switzerland has c rman-bought. The peaceful per AAE a 
The ‘pene mee ar eady reached ee dange i We ours 
he eaat mæuvre which compassed the Ttalian aap instead . 
Sn by which Ger the ste Tinted ¢ 
of all the Allied peop! “many ams at se PRAE eet 
mankind-—Imo Peoples one by one—to say nothing of t or w| the gorg 
wn to have been organised at Berne, had," ‘|  COVer—] 


be suggested, Dr ; "y 
; » Dr. Thorndike as it Krupps: 3} compi 
7 z have been ‘bleeding Corny an ‘and piling 00 ale 
utgeld all through the War, are now finding many me i 

hese machinations their intensi 
Of Set p 


ficance in all thi i t 

. is which must no f 

ie, organisation of these dimensions an i i fit he 
y Auge resources—the Kaiser himself is Mm? | ‘| "e being 


Uesg to 
Tay be 
that Bre 
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neessions, they have their managers or agents in every 
må coal et of the raw materials required for armament 
“ionment. They hold large patent and other rights in 
g d they have their agents here in our midst, of whom 
ihis we do not doubt, have not only escaped internment, but 


Boo pr an active source of mischief. There is not a single Allied 
at ae which possesses a machinery capable of meeting that of 
1 ays, cou aa 
Pigha grupps OP apiela A ita 
The true lesson of German propaganda is, however, better 


rom concrete examples than from abstract generalities. The 
disaster is, at the moment, as we have said. a signal 
It is, if you examine the facts, so far as these have 
itted to become known, perfectly obvious that such a 


And ggg} learnt f 
Ught fi, Caporetto 
8 tes triumph. 


3 ana 
nise] a} been per ; ‘ 
] > > A a 

: harvest would never have ripened but for a careful sowing of the 


i seed in the ground. The Ttalian soldiery, or rather that section 
nothing whoran away or laid down their arms—the truth of the whole story 
Por ik | has yet to be fully established—and are now expiating their crime 
yt ean asslaves to their ruthless seducers, could not have been corrupted 
ries, pi bY 8 few old wives’ tales, nor deluded in any great numbers by 
“has, af the forged copies of the Corriere della Sera and the Giornale 
Erzen d'Italia, with their flamboyant stories of Italian women and 
z vii) children being slaughtered by licentious French and brutal British 
K gi troops. To read of French cavalry riding down and sabring 
ne, WË helpless crowds in the streets of Milan could, too, hardly have 


ani} acted anything but derision even amongst the most ignorant 
wt pj ‘Soldiers in the Italian army. And what, it may be asked, were 
Germ: the Italian officers doing all the while this balderdash was being 
nd Beth distributed broadcast under their noses? German mendacity, 
nenie] Ye know to our cost, has been too often ignored. The truth is 
poini. ae the Allied official estimate of its powers for evil is all wrong. 
ndgbit!} ° Ourselves brush aside a naked lie as simply contemptible, 
sireh] = Stead of cabling a crushing démenti. The preposterous rubbish 
pe rete Painted in Islam’s Glory which came into the Prize Court—with 
| © gorgeous crescent and flaming red star emblazoned on its 
, mil) a eect us cold. We smiled unmoved at that wondrous 
up they Mpilation The Neutrality of India and England. But Germany 


BEEN | | how, 

ie S full well the truth of the proverb : 

iye Loy 

R i Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed saepe cadendo. 


pa 60 
pan TAN ose she floods the world with fables subtly calculated 
pn Sa ate bein, ‘Plans. At the present moment pamphlets*we laugh at 
2 Py mee Ey read all over India and the East. Itis simply mad- 
Tay be reat such attacks with silent, and idle, contempt. We 
That ee of Indian loyalty to-day, but can the myriads of 
= “Mpire be regarded as immune to sucb continuous 

K 2 
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seduction, however grotesque, fostered ag it is by foes u 1918 
household ? Of ony, es: 
In Italy the stage was carefully set. The brilliant ; a ry at ; 
who contributes to M. Clemenceau’s L'Homme To Journali pos Torp 
signature ‘Lysis,’ has unearthed the activities of 7 et if aid g 
which claims to be of Swiss nationality, but is, and w agen / vamp? s 
been, directed and financed by Germans. Known in Ba taf fought: 
Haasenstein und Vogler; in Paris as La Société Européen j These 


Publicité; and in Milan as Unione Pubblicità Italiana. ii ue Richa 
monopolised the advertising columns of not only a lange sa peyond all 
Sect 


of the French Press, but of eighty-one Italian journals. proof of tl 
M. Jean Ajalbert has thus told the sorry story in the Nowal fact that, | 
Revue : ot expounded 


io which 


Ici, comme ailleurs, |’Allemagne avait pris ses pré i 
; a p ag é E precautions. C'est toy f reviews a 


naturellement qu’en trente ans d’amitié ses agents s’ étaient introduits day ayn il 
les rédactions et les imprimeries. Mais ils avaient des moyens plus sin distributed 
Ils avaient monopolisé la publicité avec l’agence prétendue suisse Haa | the smalle 
stein et Vogler, qui a impétueusement fonctionné au début de la guere ri agencies. 
Les grand journaux ont pu résister et tenir tête, mais un certain nome y Peace Not 
ont dů disparaître ou s'incliner, c’est-à-dire accepter les dépêches ten | ments, we 
cieuses et mener la campagne pour les empires du Centre.  L'agen | Ne 
tt ; 23 : ; eae and in the 
Haasenstein et Vogler dispensait ou coupait la publicité, c’est-à-dire ls i 
vivres aux journaux pauvres. would soon 
. ý expound t 
So, once more, the tares were sown. Is it any wonder thi | bottom of 
soldiers and people, taken off their guard, reaped a poisonel f priesthood 
harvest? Germany, however, made assurance doubly sure. Toy bridge bet 


the influence of the Press she added that of the priests. The ; Tf the ¢ 


on the 5th of December the journal says in reply : TO of 

And he [Cardinal Gasparri] challenges us to produce evidence 1° ; l T San 
of our statement. We have then, in our possession, what we pait $ Itself SS 
accurate information that the parish priests in the country oe Fi Comn 
Italy suggested to the people that a ‘Pope-King’ would be able hen ote than 
much better terms with Austria than the King of Italy; and that Ta i aged, of ( 
wounded returned the priests asked them what they had been fem ies k ng Prior; 


and told them that the rich and well-to-do took care to escap® 
‘service. ` 


Ultramontane ‘ pacifists’ have, too, long been suspect 


the crushing testimony of Ignatius ? : ith 
Y 
Unless the Allies are ċareful the public spirit of their P opk aoe 
moral and economic foundations, will be undermined while an ê 
are fighting Germany. ‘Peace’ will fall upon the world ike 


* The New Europe, October 25, 1917. 
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a a fog rising, one knows not whenes or how. ‘This is the 
, Germany now alms. She 15 preparing for it, as she alone 
are, with the help of the Roman Curia, on the one hand, 
oon the other, and followed by the bleating and imbecile 
ifists and humanitarian pacifists. Tf her subtle 
peoples of Europe will hardly know why they have 


: {, oF iy 
ying 2° t which 


w5 ae 
a of hi Dist pac 
poks 2r X cceeds the 
a me a 

these weighty words are now doubly pregnant with meaning. 
Mr Richard Bagot, again, whose consummate knowledge is 
: ond all question, In a letter to the Morning Post alludes, in 
H of the direct or indirect culpability of the Vatican, to the 
ict that, for more than two years, the Italian clerical Press* has 
expounded pro-German and anti-British and French sentiments, 
io which must be added innumerable pamphlets and leaflets, 
reviews and brochures of all descriptions, which have been 
distributed wholesale, not only in the Italian cities, but even in 
the smallest and most remote country towns, through clerical 
agencies.’ He goes on to explain that extracts from the Papal 
Peace Note, ‘accompanied by insidious and unpatriotic com- 
ments, were clandestinely distributed among soldiers on leave 
and in the hospitals, and to men called up to the Colours who ~ 
would sooner or later be going to the Front.’ Need we further 
expound the plot? Has Ultramontane influence been at the 
bottom of the support and leading which a section of the Irish 


ign su 


| priesthood has given to the Sinn Fein movement? Is this the 


bridge between de Valera and the Kaiser? 

If the case of the Italian Press usefully illustrates the enemy 
ae Germany is practising exactly the same sort of sub- 
Re ee France. It is no secret that Boloism is much more 
“Teaching than has been permitted to appear. The exact position 


L oe x the moment susceptible of discussion ; the impeachment 
Ji ... Malvy; the case of Le Journal, with its bewildering suc- 


of th 


| itself comme 


ah of Owners ; the Caillaux affair; and the like ramifications 
oP recy are sufficiently before the public day by day. 
i ench Government is perfectly wide awake and has shown 
ndably capable of meeting the emergency. ‘Lysis’ 


hints, however, that the same firm, suitably camou- 


x T : 
Mg course, are at work in England. We see no reason, 


riori : 
ee Stounds, to doubt the possibility of the suggestion. 


n Be 
x At first sight, appear to be quite clear how such a plan 

1 Oni Any communiqués which such an agency, 
guised, ordered to be inserted, would have to be 


erl í 
a y zap For it is unthinkable that any 


_Cley, 
Titish j 
wy, 


Were written Signor Pirolini in the Italian Chamber 
il propaganda of certain Catholic journals. 
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the £ 
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4 strong oe 
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paragraphs, often of neutral origin, or go called. < 
appeared in the Press, astutely directed, whatever eat bey 
r irri a eir v 
purpose, to stirring up strife among us. Are on ‘a Ceti, 
for all their courage, immune to so sinister a, vn 
mining their confidence? A working’ man r 


his one and only journal, as it seems to him, bonafide Yh f about Chir 
to the wisdom of the War and specious pleas in ta dobta you plees, 
early peace. Round the corner, too, he finds the agitar dal which the 


gound ! 
There 
in ‘the un 
not doubt 
all the mer 
a trifle as 
German ac 
had from 1 
| the vernac 
‘Japan is | 
undoubted! 
little story 
exposure o 
so narrow! 
downe’s let 
have made 
amount of 
journals as 
and a presa 


with arguments to drive the lesson home. He has a Dri 
left without warning and without inspiration from an mb 
leading men. ny ag 
The case of poor, unhappy Russia stands on all 
with that of Italy, save that the consequences are, aş it i 
there so terribly irremediable. Here, again, the Allis i 
plenty of notice as to what was afoot. There is scar 
feature in the whole hideous spectacle that was not forecast 
in urgent messages from Petrograd. All were warned over al 
over again that the Russian masses were in a state of abysmi 
ignorance, more especially as to British traditions in particalr 
and the Allied war aims in general. Sir George Buchanan ts 
unquestionably discharged his official functions with undaut 
courage during a period of stress and strain almost beyond hum 
endurance. It was not in his unaided power to do more. Bi 
1t cannot be contested that Germanism, heedless of disguise, ll 
a perfectly free hand throughout the length and breadth of thi 
Russian State. If you look at the foundations on which ti 


Bolshevik conspiracy was built, you can see standing outi But th 
amazingly thorough organisation working above as well as unter} luck to cap 
ground all the while. The seduction of such large masses of i pe ac 
soldiers and sailors and people to a point which made then"? 5 the dyn 


nadi: Pretender, 
Gem f “ently ob 
lgerency, 
Th the Ar 


for civil war, murder and a Reign of Terror was not done! 
Lenin’s plot would have collapsed long ago but for its ; 
backing, and so long as the Allies permit these machinations 


pursued, without even the barest pretence of a counter-oflé w and, ae 
the troubles of which we have already reaped the first-fruits T the same i 
prevent the restoration of ordered Liberty in the place of unl that the A 
Licence in All-the-Russias. Germany has willed 2% | German i 
Terror in Russia. Siberia, Esthonia, and even uba Neutrali 


declared themselves independent Republics, and they sig i ere, too 
this event by withdrawing all their troops from the Russ w| 


It does not call for any very great acumen to detect the 


of the piece. at? 

In China, again, the enemy is keeping alive the e w Cem 
revolution. Foiled in her specious coup d'état, aa n” ge On 
restoration of the dynasty, she is now addressing Deges” 
congenial task of engineering recurring ministerial ears 
driving home the wedge between the northern mii 
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G O We need not, if 
worry about this limitless reservoir of man-power, 
ib the enemy has long marked down as his happy hunting- 


sae ig a curious sameness about German propaganda, but 
in ‘the unchanging East’ that is almost an advantage. We do 
not doubt that the Deutsche ae 1s still being presented to 
all the men who matter in China, as it has been for years. Such 
a trifle as a declaration of war would not be permitted to affect 
German activities materially. During the last few days we have 
had from Tientsin reports that, clearly under German inspiration, 
the vernacular Press is setting about categorical statements that 
‘Japan is negotiating for a separate peace.’ The next move will 
| undoubtedly be the quotation from the Chinese Press of this pretty 
little story. Thus Germany hopes to discount Viscount Ishii’s 
exposure of her intrigue to close the ‘Open Door’ in China which 
so narrowly failed of complete success. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe’s letter—of which it is well known German propagandists 
have made the most all over the world, and not without a certain 
amount of success—is at the same time being used by Pekin 
journals as a proof of British decadence, which is not unnatural, 
and a presage of Britain’s downfall, which involves a non sequitur. 
HON the octopus is omnivorous. The French had the good 
— capture, lately, en bloc the German Mission to Abyssinia, 

» According to plan,’ they had been fomenting the downfall 
canna The menace of German influence, through a 
| ciently a 9 British, Ttalian, and French Somaliland is suffi- 
L ligerene ea Tn South America, again, for all its bel- 
i J, Germany is busily at work, but now underground. 


w n : 
E © Argentine they have managed to stave off the evil day, 


ie} 
at Here 


N aracteristically, in return fomented a railway strike. All 


ee Buenos Aires correspondent of The Times predicts 
many ne ea me will become the ‘ Greece of South America.’ 
Eutrality i lt is said, succeeded in making the maintenance of 
) ane Mal to President Trigoyen and the Radical Party. 
Germany. clerical influence has, we are told, been cast in 

favour. , a 


niote e TY is the same, take what country you will. A 
a Satement from Athens, for instance, declares that 

e on gandists are busily at work shaking the moral of 
*ctly the Russian and Italian lines. Spain, Norway, 


© also in the clutches of the octopus, although they 
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vainly hope that the blessed word ‘ neutrality’ wl 1918 
salvation. They forget the octopus never 


Y Droveg | 
lets go its retal We have 


An Inter-Allied Propaganda under th g 
ibe Saal : Ne contr D. „mil 
Civil Council; directed with vision, is, we belei oia A 
to the enemy challenge. It has already been pays true ie pation 
lts methods can only be settled by conjoint an sore fro 
Aort 


obviously, lie outside the sphere of public discussi 
same way, no doubt, its policy and practice at kaa th 
tively matters of domestic concern for each of ae ae ithe, 
not possible for one Ally to step between ance a Mif high cour? 
or its people, and it is not, perhaps, unnatural ‘haa ve tity toendure, 
should prefer to keep their own counsel alth Beg io 
a source of weakness. OEE this may] obscured. 

One consideration, however, arises which is, in its apple Me 

common to all. It is the traditional method of the olden 
to surround itsélf, like the Veiled Prophet of Khon a 
of mystery. It would, perhaps, be unfair to suggest an a | 
between its underlying motives and those ae ye 
Mokanna. The tradition of secrecy has, however shroud 
War been enforced without discrimination. So far ns ii 
necessities prevail it is, of course, inevitable, but it does not se 
to possess the like cogency where we have to meet enemy tit 
action. All the Allies possess the most wonderful examples d 
enemy propaganda, and all, we believe, alike, with the sit} 
exception of the United States, with its virile vision, hide the 
away in their archives as sacrosanct and not for vulgar eye j. 
We ourselves possess collections, scattered through many dept} 
ments, and never co-ordinated, which would throw a flood of lig} 
upon Germany’s manœuvres. But the fiat has gone i 
from the wiseacres who control these precious proofs of Gemi 
guile, and publication is not to take place ‘ until long after the | 
ot Se They will then, no doubt, provide amusing red fi i 
es posterity, but posterity instead of smiling at Germany siw a 
98 18 more likely to form its own conclusions as to the wwf 
of our neglect to use them at the time so that their influence “i 
have been sterilised and their mendacities held up to the he | 
ae reprobation of the civilised world. It is argued tha {0 
em publicity is to comply with the enemy’s wish and J 
their effect. But is the Allied cause so poor of justifica ai 
1t need fear exploded enemy teachings or preachings? ae 
not be able to compete on even terms in this orgy o inf : 
if it were pitilessly exposed in all its utter depravity we 0 
once inflict a crowning moral defeat upon the enemy: i 
A Cimmerian darkness is not the happiest atmosp” ei 
country at war. It can neither satisfy nor reassure 2 
Heaven knows, given our foes information enough and f 


tion 
7 
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secure 3 
ney 88 people.’ This is not the moment for scolding and 
| iin ding. The masses have given proofs and to spare of a 
veh courage. They have shown themselves strong to labour and 
p The enemy will surely fail to shake their allegiance to 

a conmonweal if we dispel the darkness by which it is being 
d. Darkness begets doubt, doubt despair. ‘ Let there be 


| obscure: 
light.’ 


W. Morris Cougs. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND ITALY 


I 


Now that a movement is on foot to set up, so soon as th 

at an end, a statue in the Italian metropolis in hon e Wai 
British Poet who has made Italy the scene of n ol 
greatest works, and the occasion of much of his most a 
eloquence, it may not be inappropriate to devote some a 
the subject of Shakspeare’s Italian knowledge, viet i 
tory, language, topography, or social customs, so far ag bie 
gather it from what he himself has told us. It is a topic te 
has not yet been treated of, so far as I am aware, in any conni! 


form—and that in spite of what a contemporary of his own mw 
of his plays ; 


annot ha 
Italian geo; 
most certal 
It is comfo: 
18 beginnin 
insistence € 
Verona, an 
article is to 
as it was; ¢ 
of the cour 
| bis ignoran 
stand upo 
absolutely 

way by Ite 
reliability. 

oly by thi 
apprehensic 
chant of ] 
desecrated 

allies, 

All of u 
he had a d 


yoiki 


there run 
Italian works whose thread the sisters spun; 
And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice.’ 


Such recent publications as Shakespeare’s England al! 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare (1916) do not take the oppok 
nity of letting the world know what an exhaustive study of te 
Interesting subject might disclose. It is true that Shakespéit 
England does contain some scattered fragments concerning It 
and our dramatist, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson's contributii 
dealing with the Italian form of writing that was displacing A 
English hand of the period being of exceptional interesti fof hig drar 
nowhere in this work or elsewhere is to be found any pe | Many other 
account of Shakspeare’s actual acquaintance with Italian, a hardly to t 
conjecture as to how he came by what he did know on the su- fi Plays, there 
Still stranger is the fact that Shakspeare’s Italian geogra ) öl 

down to the present day, merely ridiculed, and descub? by fi 

professed admirers as being either the outcome of a Caten mil 
fantastic form of imaginative poetry, or the result of a? n d i 
which would, in the case of any other writer, be ascribes | 
lessness of a more or less rabid, not to say inartistic, nature: 


= 


yall f 
meee now endeavoured to correct the complete lack of ae | = r 
which has been associated with the criticism up0? entat 3 w 


Italian geography,’ and the never-ending misrepre* 


* On Worthy Master Shake ig P M. § 
pere and his Poems, by I. M. 
* “Shakspeare and the Waterways: ) taly,’ Nine 
After, August 1908, Tways'of North Italy,’ ‘Vt 
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k 918 
1! o since the day when Ben Jonson, in a petulant or 


his pnowlege found fault with him for giving a seacoast to 
lous ™ though his then critic might have remembered that 


4 pena , 
/ frakspeare 
; earlier date, 


may have been writing of a Bohemia of a much 
when it had not only one seacoast, but actually two ; 
n, of all others, assuredly should have been aware that 

aod ey s Tale was taken from Greene’s well-known romance, 

The i which may have been adopted by Shakspeare, sea- 

the po all, without further inquiry. What Shakspearian 

cast entators since then have never noticed is that Jonson 

e Wari Beat have seen anything wrong with his successful rival’s 
idl] ian geography ; for had he any fault to find with it, he would 
ny af ly A certainly have said so in his brusque and characteristic way. 
ASSIN; ‘of comforting to think that the old stream of misrepresentation 
pages iy ig beginning at last to dry up, and that the worn-out dogmatic 
r ofhi insistence on Shakspeare’s having made seaport towns of Milan, 
a) Verona, and other cities is breaking down. My endeavour in this 
Opie f ticle is to trace the growth of the Poet’s study of Italian—such 
one} it was; of his acquaintance with the history and social habits 
wawel of the country ; and to show that such critics as still believe in 
lis ignorance of Italian topography have no rational ground to 

stand upon; his knowledge being, with one trivial exception, 
absolutely in accordance with reality, and confirmed in every 

way by Italian writers of his time of the most unquestionable 

aM reliability. The task is one of considerable fascination—spoiled 
oppo oly by the thought that there is at the moment a haunting 
y of thy pension lest the country which was the scene of The Mer- 
ospeari al of Venice and The Taming of the Shrew may yet be 
ng Ith ee by the brutal forces of the Germanic Empire and its 


tribute ps 
cing t E 
eing Ë A he haa 


anes 


of us who see or read the plays of Shakspeare know that 


esti EE o is ‘i pean! leaning to Italy as the setting or background 
detail many ee pictures. He was not alone in doing so, for 
he 


ap, OF hardly ¢ r dramatists of his day showed a, like partiality, though 
A lays, i the same extent as he did. Out of his thirty-seven 
| hol ‘ete are no less than fourteen in which the scene is either 
J or partly Italy. Four of the fourteen, however, have to 
Italy of the Ancient Romans, namely, Julius Caesar, 
€ason ee Titus Andronicus and Coriolanus ; for 
er, The w. ey are not of interest for my purpose ; while one 
| coups menti ter’ s Tale, cannot be classed with either of the 
jp Sia oe The remaining nine deal with Italy as it was 
1) Oaka fo, res own day—and it is in these that one naturally 
a aces of such knowledge as the Poet had of the language, 
the topography, or what we might call the Atmo- 
at country, 


wa 
= 

= 

= 


— 
= 
= 
= 
2 S Gs 
Ee = 
a 
a 
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Before approaching the subject in any detail it». 
to say a few words by way of description of Eh lant 
with Italy at the time. To put the situati 


; i a OD Very by of | 
be mentioned that travel in Italy wag extre 
amongst Englishmen of position in those days: and K; this Wa) 
spent some time in that country was looked On as th lo yf i a 
touch to a gentleman’s education. Ii was quite a, © hi Le 
to send young Englishmen to study at the Universiti 
and Bologna, and other learned places in Italy. J, À 
that Harvey, the famous discoverer at 


as a leading European school of law; and it is in ae a 
ance with its reputation in this way that we fing the ia 
Doctor Bellario a resident there when sent for to assist the (y hn Al 
in the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice. 3 ‘clean a 

Venice itself was, however, the main attraction for Bogis M 
men who went to Italy for pleasure’s sake rather than for sah | i, ior 


and many well-known writers who lived in Shakspeare's if 
have described it in works published on their return ; Whilti 
and other places in Italy formed the constant subject of came 
sations between Englishmen of the educated or literary chs} The curiou: 
when at home. In addition to such impressions of Italian tre jp doing so 
at first-hand, and such as were commonly to be gathered, aill previously 
were, in the street, there were still other sources of informatif tongue fron 
available for those who were interested in Italian fashions Amongst t 
modes of living, chief amongst which were the translations i | addition of 
English of the many Italian Romances of Boccaccio, Bal i frest write 
Ariosto, Cinthio, and others, so largely used. by ee GE te nes 
contemporary English playwrights for the purposes of W a best 15 5 
dramatic plots. Again there were translations of some ats hin 
known ‘ courtesy books, as they are called, such as us a or 
Castiglione, George Pettie’s Civil Conversation, Della p por of 
Galateo (translated by Robert Peterson), and other similar ™ J iM slashin 
in which was put forth as complete a picture of Ita 


showed qui 
in preferen 
of the inkl: 


Jian life 8 i tion to Th 
customs as any dramatist or romance-writer, who had nevel Prien coin 
to Italy, could possibly desire.* oe ws g Ea 
: As regards the Italian language itself, so sweep TE ral iol 
incursion into England in and before the period when drive! 3 
began to write, that many well-known authors wer goll] Eest wit} 
utter strongly worded protests against it. The literaY i 

London was divided into hostile camps on the question 


* Those who would lik 
shoul 
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ing that new words added strength to our language—~ 
as vigorously insisting that the innovations were pro- 
i affectation only. is “3 
ton, in his Heroical Epistles (1599), uttered his thoughts 


gome travel hence to enrich their minds. with skill, 
Weave here their good and bring home others’ ill: 
Lea 


In their attire, their gesture, and their gait, 
Fond in each one, in all Italianate; 
hile an often-heard piece of doggerel ran : 


An Englishman that is Italianate | 
Doth quickly prove a devil incarnate. 


Ww 


gir John Cheke was against borrowing, and wanted English 
| ‘clean and pure.’ Mulcaster and the learned Ascham were of 
' the same way of thinking ; and Gascoigne, who was not himself 
Si in the least backward in borrowing from Italian sources, and 
| whose knowledge of Italian was of a very high order indeed, still 
jj showed quite an aggressive pride in retaining old English words 

in preference to annexing ‘such epithets and adjectives as smell 
} ofthe inkhorn.’ I have mentioned only a few out of many. 
“| The curious point about their efforts to exclude Italian was that 
_indoing so they were merely repeating what Bembo himself had 
"i Deviously attempted in Italy for the purification of his native 


‘ngue from foreign, and particularly from English, influences. 
Amongst those who were for widening our language by the 
| of Italianate forms and phrases were some of the very 
Lest Writers of prose in that day of great writers. Thomas 


pi Nashe Was perhaps their most powerful champion ; his prose at 
At ee: Shakspearian in style and vigour. Gabriel Harvey had 
Eh Torth of ity ee travelling to Italy ‘to fetch him two penny- 
Ii "scanism,’ and with forgetting his English intonation 


Wiin favour A ENA 
AR avour of the Italian manner. Nashe defended himself in his 


iy à 
a n ere style, and at 
de of my boystrous compound words, and the 
i ae of Ttalianate verbs which end all in “‘ize’’ such as 
follow 5 S tympanize, tirrannize. . . . A general defence 
lease ae Mg with: “My ubraided Italianate verbes are the 
uest a mas thousand, since they are grown in general 
Robert ce good Poet’ (1594). ' 
bot large] *eene—dramatist and brilliant stylist—mixed 
Moe of Gu y with his sentences; and George Pettie, the trans- 
1 the introa, zos La Civil Conversatione, was strongly opposed 
> Peaks oa ane foreign fashions, and, denouncing travel- 


Ne apish imitation of every outlandish Asse in 
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their gestures, behaviour and apparel ’—p 
in favour of introducing foreign words t 
Of works dealing with Social Italy, this volume » 


ut Was i 1918 


gnglish, i 
what a re 
adjective» 


one of the two books which Florio in his Second p. m adje 
: 5 Spa om £ 
specially mentions as being ‘ most commonly reg b (tn i . turns 
d bya A ip; 


oe eing 1) qop] before bin 
by Castiglione (translated by Sir Thomas Orly is aste 
} £ y Hoby), of hi 


I may say en passant—though some eminent Shaka., jewel 
1 


do not share my views—that the latter work had little re 

for Shakspeare, dealing, as it does, too exclusively with A 

Italian orders of the time; whereas Pettie’s version at k Then a 
which has mainly to do with the manners anq thoughts g, literature 
sons of a more ordinary rank in life, fell in completely.) dramatists 
Shakspeare’s notions. And I may say further that one biel the Choru 
to read half a dozen pages of any work published in ad dumb shor 
Shakspeare’s time to know at once whether it was one gp} deal more. 
by reason of its style, wording, metaphors or literary illustras While 


had caught his fancy, or suggested helpful possibilities to is) 
borrowing, imitating, or expanding into more embellishel/z 
Chief amongst such authors as are easily recognised to havet: 


asserting 1 
years have 
origin ent: 


well read by Shakspeare are, Nashe, Pettie, Sylvester, Rij our langua 
Gascoigne, Armin and Markham. peral” 

Reverting to the interesting literary quarrel of the time, č me 7 
were many other protagonists who might be named, butte (var. 
deserving most notable mention was none other than Shab of Englan 
himself—the greatest innovator of them all, at Jeast so fi a oe 
language is concerned. The boldness of his daring was iad a F 
without stay or limit. (Small wonder that Jonson said í e. | 


“ Sufflaminandus erat,’ ‘he could have done with a brake. pa 

in spite of his freedom in borrowing from other tongue i i cifres 
never stand any pettiness and affectation of mana | here aan 
possibly his intolerant bearing to all characters tainted™ af sch forev 
defects, many of whom were created by himeelf, merelt of Ito the m 
purpose of furnishing an opportunity for the satino 
with which he afterwards castigated them, to the m 
ment of those who witnessed his plays. With a sing il 
one can illustrate the high level that may be reached by l 
duction of foreign words by such a master 2 AL 


Shakspeare was. Macbeth, looking on his plood-sta® fe. mas th 


after Duncan’s murder, exclaims : ee 2% Bar, 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood ather te A 
Clean from my hand? No! This my hand will? À E 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 4 
Making the green, one red. a Prot 
t See ‘ 5 > bi the P" E 8301 
; A Forgotten Volume in Shakspeare’s Library, J E 
Nineteenth Century and After, February 1904. y 
= 


a ps 
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Jatin, and Italian, mixed with a magician’s hand—but 
z it! ‘Incarnadine’ he found in Sylvester.» Itis an 
d verbs do not, according to lexico 
What c 


from 
; turns any 


fore him ; gour 


he a $ 
of his astound as Tennyson would say) a 


jevel That on the stretch’d forefinger of all time 


Sparkles for ever.—(The Princess.) 


Then again, English romantic drama not only went to Italian 
fierature for subjects and ideas, but It borrowed from the 
dramatists of Italy a considerable quantity of their machinery— 
the Chorus, for instance, the echo, the play within the play, the 
dumb show, the ghosts of great people as Prologue, and a good 
deal more.” 

While in another line, too, in Trade, we find Italian influence 
asserting itself with a strength which more than three hundred 
years have not yet exhausted. Many commercial terms, of an 
origin entirely Italian, have become completely acclimatised in 
our language to-day. ‘Cash’ is only a corruption of Italian cassa. 
‘Journal’ is Giornale. ‘Bank’ and ‘ Bankrupt’ were originally 
inco and bancorotto. ‘L.S.D.’ still represents lire, soldi, 
denari, ‘Company ’ is still abbreviated into compa on our Bank 
of England Notes, the full form being Compagnia. ‘Ditto’ is 
only Detto (‘said’). And then, in addition to what has been 
already mentioned, we know that snatches of Italian were con- 
J tantly to be heard in London in every sort of society, from the 
jj Court down to the veriest ordinary of the time. ; 
t was the same with fashions in ladies’ dress, caps, and 
= mentioned many times in the plays—though 
i suc re ze the literary world, protests were often’ heard against 
i egn introductions, as for example when Ben Jonson puts 


dno 
the mouth of Peregrine in The Foz, 


Yr lady 
Lies here in Venice, for intelligence 
Of tires and fashions, and behaviour 
Among the courtizans? 


j coif 


1 i 
| 5 the same 


n the matter of men’s attire, as witness 


u B p 
ae aie First Week (description of the Earthly Phoenix), 1591 : 
s ee down about her dainty neck, 
er ae deep purple, and a scarlet beck, 
ori 68 and train [i.e. tail] of feathers (mixèd fine) 
ent Azure and incarnadine. 


fesson 
Mary Scott, op. cit. p. Ixxx. 
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Gascoigne addressing his friend, Bartholom i 
going to Geane (Genoa) in 1572 ; ba Within) k 


1918 


A prot 
Believe me, Batte, our Countreymen of late : pi if 
Have caughte such Knackes abroade in for a int | 
That most men call them Devils incarnate ayne lands amo" B 
So singular in their conceites they stande: jangu e! 
Nowe sir, if I shall see your maistershippe poth ee 7 
Come home disguysde and cladde in queynt that bis U 
As with a piketoothe byting on your Tipe araye, easy to M 
Your brave Mustachyos turnde the Turky ees a matter 
A Coptanckt hatte made on a Flemmish blocke, after & sli 
A nightgowne cloake downe trayling to your ty he was 2 
A slender sloppe close couched to your docke j he towns 
A curtold slipper, and a shorte silke hose, i E \ very 


Tialian 10 
into dialog 
in his mos 
he heard 1 
was but ac 
I do not sl 
rather be 3 
ideas in H 
of showin 
pressure.’ 

scenes wh 
are made 


Then shall I coumpte your toyle and travers spilte. 


In matters of sport, strange though it seems to modem ¢ 
Italy’s lead was, before and during Shakspeare’s dey 
followed. Italian instructors were employed to teach Fn’ 
men the niceties of clever horsemanship, or, as old Flo 
it, ‘Make him turne, stop, run, cariere, trot, gallop, and ts 
ever else may be expected of an excellent ready horse.” Thes 
writer puts forward, as one of the reasons for composi 
Italian-English Dictionary, the view, that without it our gi 
men of the time would be unable to understand Grifonio's t 
on riding. As regards falconry and hunting, we have Ges 


Turberville’s own acknowledgment of his debt to Ital; 1 r i A 
there were no less than three schools in England where theté ee 
of art used in relation to such pursuits were all Italian H g ane 


fencing phrases were of the same mint, and Florio again dè! 


“we Goodi 
the powers and skill of that recognised master of fence, Vite Tour's. 
Saviolo, in the Second Fruits. Touchstone shows his te Love's La 


ance with Saviolo’s Practise when enumerating the maby ty We find H 
of giving an adversary the lie (As You Like It, V. iv). 
revival of the tourney in this country was largely pasei 
Italian models; and the language or terms of ‘art associat” | 
each of these branches of sport naturally became part Mr 


of our tongue.* There was, besides, another source 


I may sp 


ising influence of a curious kind—namely, the taliet if Uterin t 
in London, which had grown up under the direct enoou enl M venut, 
of the State. Originating for the benefit of such M ‘as While 
embraced the reformed religion it was also consideret | sig MU put i 
for the use of such English gentlemen as had travelled t, M Hen 
that by their resorting thither they might poth se S Pisto] 
keep their knowledge of the Italian language.” of Ttali 

; eee i. ch. 48, k 1902: 

Instein, 7 7 a : by 
«Sipe, Annas Gh herent ix gland, Nom R 
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S ‘ Pa then by such conditions, 1t would be strange 
Su in like Shakspeare’s did not absorb a considerable 


indeed ae He cledee concerning both Italy and the Italian 
: . He shows substantial evidence of having done so in 
angua a put when you come to weigh the evidence you find 
both Ke of the Italian language is such, that it is by no means 
j a g make out how eee exactly he knew of it—while in such 
: patter as the topography T g country we can at once say, 
A a slight examination of contemporary authorities, whether 
if was accurate or not in saeh ln a as he makes to either 
ihe towns or Tivers In Italian territory. k 
4 very curious feature connected with Shakspeare’s use of 
{talian in his plays is this: he introduces this foreign language 
J into dialogues where one least expects to find it—sometimes eyen 
in his most thoroughly English plays—obviously an echo of what 


a he heard in street or eating-house. ' Critics may suggest that this 
ch Pygf was but advertisement or an imitation of some other playwrights. 
Flot. Ido not share their views. Rightly considered, the practice may 
, and ri rather be regarded as the outcome of his own admirably expressed 


"Thee! ideas in Hamlet on the ‘ purpose of playing,’ and with the object 
of showing ‘the very age and body of the time his form and 


nosing 3 IPAS ; 

owg) Pressure.” In other words, the scraps of Italian introduced in 
on fon 6 . . 

iosu) Senes where their inappropriateness might offend the modern ear 


aye Gay) ‘made use of merely to complete the picture of London daily 
taly; life of the period, without which that picture would fail to show 
e thee vhat was,-at the end of the sixteenth and the opening of the 
lian. f renteenth century, one of the most strongly marked features 
in dest of social intercourse as it then really was. 

>, Vince ine illustrations of what I suggest are furnished in Love's 
g cq igs CAR Lost and Henry the Fourth, Part 2. The scene in 
pany iA Ye i s Labour’s Lost is laid in Navarre—not Italy—but there 
iv). MD a Holofernes, the schoolmaster, saying : 

pasel yt | T may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice: 

ciated | “Venetia, Venetia, 


of The Tia); Chi non te vede, non te pretia.’ 

of nA ut Bagan however, is not Shakspeare’s in this instance, 

5 o3 later mee a proverbial scrap found in Florio and elsewhere. 

ae ben vem m same play Holofernes says ‘I will undertake your 

i ia; ane —and uses such words as damosella, canzonet and 

a It | Mil put i Don Armado, though a Spaniard, contributes ‘We 

Let | X as they say, to fortuna della guerra.’ i 

; tis ao the Fourth, which is in no way connected with Italy, 
Tito talia m typically English braggart, who uses the longest 


an made use of : 

Si fortuna me tormenta, 
Sperato me contenta. 
491 


E 
OL, LXXXIII- No, 
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Some editors have gone so far as to alter the wa. . 
correct Italian form—but it is more than likely ic No a 
deliberately perverted the phrase in order to oet at Shag A sipped i 
ancient Pistol would really have said. He pee tong ary b 
phrase a second time when Falstaff and he are tale 86 of y jj “ane toc 
to the Fleet—but he substitutes the word ‘ Spero” ponder ang Rome 
—both being bad Italian, but still pointing to the i leny composed 
speare at this period knew enough of the language ety more ligh 


deliberate mistake. A few other words of Italian fornar aa] of genui 
lon 


1918 


Ag again! 


elsewhere in the same play, such as carbonado bona-rob a| the Dram 
o er $ on 7000, cata} The only 3 
and strappado, but the majority of these were practically pu i 
words at the time, as shown by their occurrence in hy aa ni 4 
contemporary writers. Work] Ballad. 
f ; she ie : Montague 
If we take the plays in chronological order—more esas} icine cal 
y ; ine especial: twice Ca 
those of them that deal directly with Italy, or have some eme] English t 
bearing upon that country—we find the following are those vli life are d 
are now generally regarded as filling the first period of Sig) John, Sar 
speare’s dramatisation—that is, from 1591 to 1593: (1) Imi Dramatis 
Labour’s Lost, (2) The Two Gentlemen, of Verona, alil the text, 
Romeo and Juliet. I have already mentioned the few ands} house. 1 
of Italian that occur in the first. In the second, though thes}, Placentio 
be Verona, we find but little suggesting knowledge of Iislz} some mor 
The Dramatis Personae do not help us much, though onl} Tiberio, ) 
occasions names furnish very valuable evidence. Valentine (et these pot 
called ‘ Valentinus’ in the text), Proteus and Hglamou® the limita 
hardly be called correct Italian names ; though Antonio, Sime) mg his 
Lucetta are so, and Thurio and Panthino sufficiently sf Teekon 01 
ag The rest of the characters are either annam m UU 
uke of Milan idedly English eT oe a 
, or else bear names of a decidedly “Al Potpan, X 


such as Speed and Lawnce, the two clownish servants, 2 
The persons who are only incidentally mentioned ate jens) Selected 
Friars, Patrick and Laurence ; the outlaws Moses and w i Shake 3 

and Ursula, Sebastian, Don Alphonso and Mercato. | ah ae 
noticed, too, that there are: no Italian words oF ph e re 
whole play—even the word Signior, which is used wi ao 
quency im some of the other Italian plays, being Be ‘at 
only once—while the questionable ‘Don ’ is used 12 be rede 
Don Alphonso, Don Antonio. In short, the author's kat Ji 
Italian is distinctly wanting in this play ; and though w 


ledge of the geography of the district lying betro mi ipl 


the iA % not, t] 


rases 


= 


Milan is thoroughly accurate so far as it relates tô is hy Prominent 
munication by water between the towns mentione® tig asi a inh 
make one blunder by introducing a range of hills oY desc 
Milan : anne “aches ug 

ara ‘And meet with Ping dea 


Upon the rising of the mountain-foot 
That leads towards Mantua. 
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eih HOWeVer, the auina shows indications of having 
As A into the history of the State of Milan in his own 
pp By py nis rererences to the visit of the Emperor to that city, 
cent) Y place in 1533. (Act I. Se. iii.) i 


compo” 
more lig. talian there is practically ; 

of genuine Itahan pre y none, while the names of 
the Drama ; r alian, 
fhe only really Italian names amongst them are Romeo, Mercutio, 
Benvolio, and Balthasar—the first two being taken from BOOLE 


e Works) Ballad. The others, Escalus (the Prince of Verona), Paris, 
Montague, Capulet, Tybalt, and Juliet herself (or, as once aP 

eall twice called, Jule, her pet name as a child), are rather more 
ne tems) English than Italian ; while the characters of a humbler rank in 
1086 whi} life are distinctly English, namely, Friar Lawrence and Friar 
1 of Sti} John, Sampson, Gregory, Peter and Abraham. But, outside the 
(1) Imif Dramatis Personae, there are many other persons mentioned in 
, adi} the text, as for instance those invited to the dance at Capulet’s 
v enatds} house. These include such names as Martino, Vitruvio, 
vihesw, Placentio, Livia, Valentio, and Lucio; while there are again 
of Tisis some more whose names are given here and there, Lucentio, 
. on dz} Tiberio, young Petruchio, and Angelica. In the selection of 
tine (wf) these quite Italian names Shakspeare was obviously freed from 
moroj the limitations put upon him by the original story, and apparently 
Silvas} using his own knowledge. But, as against these, we have to 
so to reckon some other additions in the introduction of characters of a 
el, st purely English type such as the musicians, Simon Catling, Hugh 
lish ke Be and James Soundpost, and with them the servants, 
and Ji : pc Nell, Susan Grindstone and Antony. Whether invented 
e tie E not, the name Benvolio, Romeo’s friend, is certainly well 
e. ae Its opposite, Malvolio, was undoubtedly devised by 
Ji ae ily ea himself; but Twelfth Night was one of the latest 
i atl talian. pente, and at a time when he had probably learned more 
ae Fito: ouching the dialogue of the play, if we except the word 
a Unde, the there is no Italian used but such as would come 
$ ed ‘haj an lead of fencing terms, ‘a la stoccata,’ ‘ passado,’ 
a of le time, ae like. These had almost passed into English at 
rot? ably an hee adds one other word—‘ fantasticoes, pro- 
inte ~ Youth Bt K O-ttalianism, and as such not out of place in the 
D Promi wa man who uses it. Of Italian customs there is one 
he ay f Nd in her b, introduced, in the burial of Juliet without a coffin 
) Uy describog © ATAY, but this is what the original ballad had 
eae "ches ed. Here then, in short, is what Romeo and Juliet 


| u 
Vn q Sa Shakspeare’s knowledge of Italian at the time. A 


ran ati À | 
pret has, in the first period of his attempts at play- 


y2 
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writing, selected a well-known story of It 
from Bandello, but more ready to his hang... Da or bi 
been told in English, i 2? 88 J aid, O 
een told in English, in a popular and striki ad te what 
Brooke. He has b king ng Ballad py tap Bat 
ce. e has been making some efforts to ga; by Aaa There 
with the history, the manners and the tonoue of TE ti Fe name 
tS) ‘al 


NG: 


great an artist to introduce such scraps of the lan Y, buti pays alre 
have picked up into a tragedy to be put on an E ashen pinent. 
far as the then existing story goes he takes the a Stage, $ named. 

Brooke as they stood, and in the form in which the P teten a fact pe 
familiar to English readers of the romance. Bat am bey special re 


characters are required for his dramatic purposes he ie Oil, 
ARES qy 


to a considerable extent, of new names; a y 
acquaintance with Italian is, it is sufficient i emble a e gn 
the aid of books or information otherwise acquired ee e r 
these added characters, when of high social standing 48 fie ie o 
Italian guise. The newly introduced characters of lone i fel. Ẹ 
have to be content, as in many other plays, to carry such Enë Doctor Be 
names as would commend them to the groundlings. Foi Out of th 
inconsistency involved he had no more care than he had fors imaginatio 
j chant of J 
written one Italian play, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, tis} But th 
though showing signs of some study of the history, topogri} the Italia 
and manners of the country, gives no indication of linguist} Launcelot 
knowledge. Romeo and Juliet may therefore be looked mej Hunchba 


furnishing the evidence of a first step made by Shakepearetont} Seare dec 

- | mother’s r 
mt plays, the 
must have been about 1594. It distinctly discloses an adai} customs, g 
m the writer’s knowledge of Italian, and shows 4 gre tihed in a 
familiarity with the ways and habits of the people of Ita : 
familiarity in the case of Venice would have been a matter o aa 
great difficulty in the London of Shakspeare’s time. nin f Be : 
however, that there is evidence of book study also. iia il Th a 
e pier on in connexion with what he knew s w ut 

staphy. It is certain] ay a : 

commentators have told us nee Sa a Taian ae | oe to 
It is a romance in Which we have town and countly, | nth 
and pleasure, high life and low life, put in turn befor is S 
all so deftly interwo z ei nt 
before the curtain falls ; tor fed : 
ably assured that: th ? 


x i I] 
of the : tra 
behavi Soa turns of character, the customs, a othe 

‘Viour of the persons who carry on the drama; an e PER. “il 


: ] 7 
some touches of a linguistic or topographical kind cape | 
playing his acquaintance with the country im W nich 5 : ` 
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Ys or his intimacy with the language spoken by its inhabitants. 
ai Bet do we find ? = GE : 

ae re Ís certainly an improvement in the Italian forms of 
yee f the characters—compared with those in the two 
ready referred to. Topical allusions become mora pro- 


a fact M 


jal refter to 
special reference 


the traject,’? the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. 


hough The word Signior is made use of a good many times. Via for 
him, yi] ‘come on’ 1s once used. Magmificoes—which had already be- 
to prel ome an English -word—comes in a few times, and, of Italian 
a acom] places, Genoa and Padua are mentioned in addition to Venice 
ower rif itself. Padua is accurately described as the residence of 
ah Engl} Doctor Bellario, being, as it was then, a well-known law school. 
Fort} Out of these trivial materials the alchemy of a commentator’s 
dforst} imagination has distilled the ‘Italian atmosphere’ of The Mer- 
re alas} chant of Venice ! 
nd, whi But there are some other features in it which somewhat cloud 
opo] the Italian nature of the imported atmosphere. For instance, 
lingi Lancelot Gobbo, in spite of his Italian surname (meaning 
kedal Hunchback’), is the characteristic English clown that Shak- 
re tone} Speare dearly loves, and we learn from the dialogue that his 
~ | Mother's name was Margery. Besides, as usual in Shakspeare’s 
of wt plays, there are infinitely more references to strictly English 
p ada as proverbs and traditions than to those that can be iden- 
a get ied m any way with Italian practice or thought. In other 
ly. t a the ‘Italian atmosphere’ is a myth—as would be at once 
ie fe if the names of the characters were made English, if 
J thio I. Mont were replaced by, say, Warwick Castle, and the Rialto 
hallee d ze Exchange. 
i wl tase x Italian names of the characters in the play are in this 
ich wil w 7 ae of exceptional interest from the point of view 
a } Blige tor thee namely Shakspeare’s knowledge of the lan- 
MN their seat Re evidently here a good deal of care exercised 
ij Ses the ae or formation. Take Antonio, the merchant who 
y t, but it id %® the play. It wasa common Italian name, no 
eis a noticeable coincidence that there is a place not 
a called S. Antonio. If this instance of taking a 
Ocality of the scene stood alone, it would perhaps 


Value - 3 2 
De le ; but there is yet another example in the name of 


í lg 
Use rag ) ; . : 
itt © ore Was the word used generally by Italians at the time. It is 
veg. i) e 8 between Dover and Calais in Erizzo’s Sei Giornate (Venetia, 
S8etto di Cales `; and ‘A Dover, che è il traggetto di Francia.’ 


n 
Lo 


| trom P 
i he fy 
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Bassanio, Portia’s lover—for in the same 


well-known town called Bassano, situateg 
Bassanio was not a common name at the tir 


region ig 
on the 
me, it] 


1918 


(1561). 


Poet himself, with a slight knowledge of the languac i following 
adopted the name of the town, with the alteration l mi 
‘i; for the purpose of identifying the bearer of it mor a 
with the neighbourhood of the locality of the play.» ee | 
knowledge of the map of Lombardy was certainly ee 
show later on. EES 

Another character in this play, Stephano, throws : the Clar 
less valuable light on Shakspeare’s knowledge of Talian Thomas © 
middle syllable is pronounced long—Stephano; while l 
much later play, The Tempest, it is correctly pron "l ae 
Stephano, as in the line: ee the 

Is not this Stephano my drunken butler? aad 
u e 


and there is autside evidence as to the cause of the change, }: 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, in its original form (3% 
had a character named Stephano, and Shakspeare played aj: 
in it. He would then have learnt how to pronounce the mx} 
as Italians did; but this was after The Merchant hal be 
written. 

A small point worth noticing in this Venetian play sti 
Shakspeare invariably calls the head of the State the Duke. E 
never makes use of the word ‘Doge.’ His very silence isq% 
important as indicating his growing knowledge of Italy, aul | 
especially of the administrative side of the history of Vem 
for Italian authorities, such as Alberti,! in the last half oft 
sixteenth century, use ‘Duca’ and never ‘ Doge.’ Be 
named writer gives an account of the government of Vet n 
its inception, describing its rulers as at first Consuls (Conso i, 


The m 
Merchant 
Pecorone « 
of the plot 
disguised | 
/ away) ha 
Written. 

must have 
someone t 
aware, no 
to whom ` 
trying to | 
âs teacher 
unaided si 
Casual wa 


ne . + i om 
Tribunes (Tribuni), and finally Dukes (Duce),’* this bi sf eing 
government continuing down to Shakspeare’s time, ah Teas Aa 
know from other sources, for a considerable time after: quate 


Q e  Yelyj 
The source from which the dramatist derived a piai Ying up 


information on Italy was in all probability Thomas Possible ¢ 


jamiy A ere Wey 

_, Dr. Fumivall suggests that it was adopted from the Bane 4) ohn Elor 

resided in London at the time. (New Shakspere Society Trans FI) yond 
™ Descrittione di Tutta Italia di F. Leandro Alberti Bologn 


1568 Jil Patent 19 


ly Pg 
| The word ‘doge? is, as regards its use in English, aa Bial the p ir 
The earliest quotation given of it in the N.E.D. is 1561:—7 her Te | U the a) 
Italie : ‘They have Seman a? Ose pies eG] 
: ey Rave a Duke, called after their maner, Dog son's sis Dlayeg 
are given down to Browning (1885). Latham’s ed. of JobMe” of aby D 


sive ‘Title of the chief Magistrate . ice a ; Do SRN 
is a local form.’ Hoare (1915) says: «Dg Venetian dose "vin | Mg q: 

: : A a 
ducem). The Della Crusca ioeanaien A ‘quotes “doge Og 
Boccaccio (fourteenth century). The word seems really to be 
Italian, as used in. Shakspeare’s time, 
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One instance has already been mentioned, but the 
. g jg even more noticeable in support of this probability : 
ing i 


The Duke cannot deny the course of law: 
Antonio. For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the justice of his State.— 
Merchant, IIT. iii. 


Clarendon Press editors aptly quote here a passage from 


Di} 
e p . 5 
th ‘ the libertee of stranngers in Venice’ : 


Thomas On 
Al men, specially strangers, have so much libertee there, that though 
thy speake very ill by the Venetians, so they attempt nothinge in effect 
oa theyr astate, no man shal control theim for it. . . whyche un- 
imbiedly is one principall cause, that draweth so many stranngers 
thither. (Fol. 85.) 


The most striking point of all, however, connected with The 
Merchant of Venice is the fact that the Italian Romance in the 
Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino from which the main incident 
of the plot is taken (that of the Jew and the pound of flesh, the 
disguised lady lawyer, and the trouble over the ring that was given 

. away) had not been turned into English when the play was 
witten. It is therefore all but certain that Shakspeare himself 
must have been able to read Italian at the time, or that he got 
someone to read and translate the story for him. So far as I am 
aware, No suggestions have yet been thrown out as to the friends 
to whom he might have gone for instruction or assistance when 
tying to learn Italian, or what may have been their qualification 
E teachers. He may, of course, have devoted some time to an 
unaided study of the language, for the little he picked up in a 


is a way could hardly enable him to read the untranslated 
ecorone, 


To get over the difficulty presented, it does not seem un- 


teasonabl 


telying E to make a guess at the names of his most likely helpers, 


it Possible ae ene knowledge we possess of those that formed the 
| there me mis of his associates. I am strongly inclined to say 
ohn Plow ‘WO persons who came to his aid—Robert Armin and 
no, but Armin in perhaps a more friendly and companion- 

an the other. Armin stands 8th in the King’s players 

inst May 1608, and is also named in the list of actors 
“ant Polio. Besides being an actor, he was a shareholder 

i obe ang Blackfriars theatres. He is known to have 
ey tedio > erry in Much Ado, in succession to that great 
ene cee, But, more than that, and in addition to his 

08, The alt himself, he was the author of a poem in nine 

talian Taylor and his Boy (1609), which he trans- 
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lated from the original Italian ; and in hi ‘ | 
that work he shows that he had a high aaao | arg P 
poetry. His intimacy with Shakspeare muat ee of Tigh Flot? 
genuine kind, for he was a legatee in tl ar NO i peira 
shillings in gould.’ In all the circumst w ff 2 
only natural that Shakspeare should } os | ae st 
ally, if not with frequency, upon matters connected ae J wie obj 
Italian tongue. And one may fairly assume, if a man li With hp retaliate 
hard-worked and poor, as he is known to have e Ike Atty 5 witing j 
- mastered Italian as he did, that there were no insuperable d i fact, pro! 
in Shakspeare’s way when treading the same road. obsta | ihe Dicti 
Of John Florio, author as he was of a most noteworthy Ital; reason Mh 
English Dictionary, Queen Anye’s New World of Wag | jgreducet 
the same ‘newly much augmented’ (1611), and also aa the play 
smaller works intended to assist beginners in Italian va | the Doct 
and conversation, there is no need to speak at any lentil ue altogethe 
was one that must have met Shakspeare very frequently. Te mee 
dedication of his First Frute, a volume of English and Tain | "2 
dialogues, was made to Leicester in 1578; and on Leicese:| — ety 
death Southampton and Pembroke became his patrons. Whe} pe 
James the First came to the throne, Florio was appointed Reade : es 
in Italian to Queen Anne, and shortly after occupied an ofi. ae 
post in the Privie Chamber of the Queen. In these circumstant | Doctor a 
he can hardly fail to have met Shakspeare on many occas | nala 
It has indeed been argued that the sonnet which is to be fount! fi a H 
the beginning of Florio’s Second Fruits (1591) came from Shat i aa as 
speare’s pen; and I think much may be said in favour of wa mecisian 
view from internal evidence, although Sir Sidney Lee describ from his 
it (Life, 1915, p. 154) as ‘somewhat clumsy.’ It is belt for exar 
‘Phaeton to his friend Florio.’ Two lines in it, describing ™" | ‘canyon 
have certainly a Shakspearian ring about them— J rwmbers 
For when each branch hath left his. flourishing, ia a 

And green-lock’d Summer's shady pleasures cease— d N 

and remembering that a contemporary writer speaks A Picked, { 
speare’s ‘sugred sonnets among his private friends, A fount} Ima 
seem very improbable that one of them should have fot} He 
resting-place in the introductory pages of a work of 20 abati! | aple o 
The theory that Shakspeare’s Holofernes, 12 Dovir Jo f dady I 
Lost, was a character drawn for the purpose of ridiculing J What yy} 
is one that for many good reasons has for some time ap? con 


regarded as altogether untenable. If Holofernes got 
possibility be shown to be a satirical representation © 
the suggestion of a relationship between him and 
teacher and pupil would of course no longer hold. 

add a few words to explain the baseless nature of Dr. 
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elcester:. 

. Waf 
d Reade | 
n ofici! | 
mstance | 
ccasions | 


m Shab | 
r of thy cate L 
deserte | precisian of a boring type—one has only to recall a few snatches 


fn | ady Tei 
7 What Whole 


plot Speare’s advance in the matter of Italian, 
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In the main it is founded on the language used by 
at address ‘ To the Reader’ that appears in Florio’s 


plished in 1598. This address undoubtedly con- 
me very vigorous expressions of denunciation of certain 
critics of his own works, and Shakspeare is assumed, 

uana strength of some far-fetched reasoning, to have been the 
Be ct of the castigation—ergo the Dramatist was driven to 
ciel 0 3 at the first opportunity that arose, that is to say, when 
retala’ Love’s Labour’s Lost. Dr. Warburton, as a matter of 
Iie anced no proof whatever that the play was written after 
i vietionay ; and as the date of the play is now, and with good 
on, agreed to be earlier than 1598, Dr. Warburton’s contention 
igreduced at once to nothing. Holofernes, moreover, is described in 
the play a8 & Schoolmaster—ndt ‘a pedant and Schoolmaster’ as 
the Doctor calls him. The Pedant of the play is another character 
altogether, Sir Nathaniel. It is true that Holofernes as a school- 
master gives us now and then some snatches of Latin, a few 
French words, and a commonplace proverb in Italian—but intro- 
duced with apt dexterity. He also uses three or four Italian 
words—one of them certainly a coinage of Shakspeare’s own, 
‘damosella,’ that only looks Italian. He reduplicates the meaning 
othis words no doubt, ‘ as it were, in via, in way, of explication ie 
but even here he is true to his character. In fact the learned 
Doctor and critic seems to have misread the character of Holofernes 
ina hopeless kind of way. A delightful quickness of humorous 
expression, coupled with an epigrammatic terseness of phrase 
such as Holofernes possessed, is no sign of the pedant or the 


ary, frst pY 


ftom his ‘part’ to find where the truth really lies. It would not, 
for example, be easy to better his short criticism of a faulty 
canzonet ” (another Italianism of Shakspeare’s) : ‘ Here are only 
numbers ratified ; but for the elegancy, facility and golden cadency 


“poesie, caret,’ Take again the account he rattles off of Don 


aa ; His humour is lofty . . . his gait majestical, and his 
tithe eaor vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too 
Tre) Spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were too peregrinate, 
in aaay call it.’ Where is the pedant schoolmaster here? Or 
staple o draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 

of his argument’; or in his comment on Sir Nathaniel’s 
3 ‘twill serve? With 


In: ‘ Priscian a little scratched ; ak 
be hailed in 


-hearted contentation would his presence 


He Co Š 
RVersation-room of a London Club to-day. 


ak and his 


b nee mastery of a knowledge of North Italian geography will 
“Sed in the next instalment of my article. 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 
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Or Lord Morley it might be s 


aid with some tr 
Vigny said of himself in quite 


uth what ut 


another connexion— Jian i be 

porté dans une vie toute active une nature toute on e. fa 

templative.’ Lord Morley, we may be sure - Ci 
5 y 


» Would not accent |. i 
i E gaustry, USI 
red politics he hid f a that of a 
n as a stimulus, ji 4 the Pall Mal 
He has correcte] 


A remarked,” tl 
1 a reminder thi 


so sharp a dichotomy, for long before he ente 
emphasis on the advantages of a life of actio 
not a corrective, to a life of contemplation. + 
the querulousness of Lecky on Democracy? wit] | sing away 
the garland of political truth is not to be won except in the heat | IRE ioomna 
and dust of the arena, and like Mill’ he has found in contat | 
with permanent officials and Parliamentary draughtsmen m } 
intellectual athleticism that teaches a thinker both his own limi: | Jinuary was 
tations and those of the people with whom he has to deal. But | jnomise in th 
it none the less remains true that by temperament he is more af è | Lard Morley 
thinker than a man of action. He has made some great contt: | temperament 
butions to the sum of political achievement—of which more ins | inihe clash o 
moment—during the last thirty years, and if, with Burke, we } *ocould 82) 
consider it no small part of a statesman’s tasks ‘ to know what ten T should 
avoid,’ then his strenuous opposition to the coercion of popular | 
sentiment in Ireland and South Africa must also be taken - inf 
account. Still it is as a thinker and a writer he is to be m 
in the first instance, for what distinguishes him from r nfi 
political contemporaries is that he was a man of letters 1, 
vocation. Fee ci 
Judged in this light Lord Morley’s latest book“ is ate 
respects unique. Many English politicians have x peen f 
a graceful interest in letters, but to few has a ant | Gk 
given to achieve real eminence in both iter a 
politics. Most of those who have achieved ute election f 
the other have, like Mill and Macaulay, had to make inks | 
between the two. It would be difficult, mh 
impossible to find a parallel in this country to careers 


a . 2 in W. ose 
Guizot, Thiers, Tocqueville, and Hanotaux, men m 


s they 
à owe ihe | 
+ Voltaire, p. 17: ‘Voltaire’s books would not have been the P with & d 


tac! 
were but for this constant desire of his to come into the closest co” 
actical affairs of the world.’ : BE 
ee? Miecellaniee, iv. 176. i 3 Autobiography h co ae 
* Recollections, by John Viscount Morley, O.M. (Macmille 


| 
j 


ike that d 
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istory and Political Science seems to go hand in 
Politics. The man of letters who enters 
i din Commons has to live down a certain suspicion as a 
pe Bou? pal it is rarely that he succeeds. Burke, of course, 
4 joottin® ics apart, but his greatest speeches smack a little of 
ands A there 18 authority for believing that his audience too 
| pe closet Foi nt of the dining-room in the midst of his splendid 
peel ord Morley, on the other hand, seems from the first 
J ton d himself at home in the House of Commons and 
"s he stood in the front rank as a debater. The 


sp uany fee in t] t ting oa abet 
ess in that most exacting of all assemblies is no 


“f 


i rE 
{he study the pursuit of 


hat de 
anni 
C0). 


Accept | asuistry, using that term in no invidious sense. His training 
ie laij 


| yasthat : 
lus, i d the Pall Mall Gazette at a time when, as he himself has 


Tectel | pmarked,’ the tradition of a kind of hieratic anonymity was 
r that psing away from journalism, and with its decline the influence 
e heat E the journalist and his sense of responsibility increased rather 
ontact | itmdiminished. Perhaps the ‘ ticklish’ task of having to defend 
n i | waion editorially in the October of 1881 after opposing it in 
1 limi: | Jimary was no bad training for the author of the Essay on Com- 

| 

| 

| 


fo 


s n komise in those arts of accommodation which make polities what 
ae lord Morley has himself called ‘ one long second-best.’ But his 


| tuperament was also that of a man who finds a forensic stimulus 


i a | pce of mind with mind. Of all men he would be the last 
hat to ae say with Hobbes ‘If I had read as many books as most 
ppulat V aie vould be as ignorant as they,’ but his deep and catholic 


Y stad , 
o 1 Wof literature al 
“4 Ww yer exer x socia 
a intd 7 iteteourse as never exercised at the expense of 
. 5 


udget Molly be cal 
HDS fitamine fay 
rs by fF Meredith 
Yelle, a 
nd | Motdinarit 
tents, t 
98 ang 


. lstory may or may not be what Carlyle called 
€ of innumerable biographies,’ but in polities as 
* Studies in Catena pp. 332-5. 
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an art the knowledge of men is half 
have ventured to call Lord Morley’s in 
it has often been exhibited in his writ 


the battle. 4 | 
Stinet for politica - "tarf 


mgs and, although yh tt at 


exception to his friend Lord Acton’s view p OW @ tak Ypres? th 
Ratan o | lities but ‘ 3 view of him , ake p gat of 
nothing 1n politics but ‘ the higher expediencies,”’ t} 8S seein A „ But 
passages in his writings® on the art of politics —y me ate maf nat 
SO profane as to take seriously his comparison of peat Not hp 4s a C 
Logic as being neither a science nor an art but ‘a e Mak Be 

7 Q a ’ f , 
would give Acton respectable grounds for his belie Ww The Cae 


jy other th 
i ie political 
wany concelv 
has not often < 
j le against tl 
high authority 
N pinion of any 


aos orn choice to stay in the Cabinet in the cause of Hop 
ule rather than leave it with Mr. Gladstone in the ca p 
‘retrenchment ’ is a case in point. In this we intend a ee 
it was one of those cases of ‘hard alternatives,’ grave Bee 
responsibilities, critical balancings in sharp emerøgenci Eo 
clouded situations that, as he has elsewhere remarked i ie hich seems to 
those who meddle with the government of men.” Polis» 4 Pat i one th 
full of such economies; we meet with them in the lons sine, | aes 
: TEA a ar o SMe j ender that anc 
wrestle of Lord Morley with Lord Minto over the limits Within} stout which th 
which it was wise or justifiable to revive an old Regulation to det | of giving politi 
Indian agitators or put the curb on a seditious Press. But wem | BN a 
À $ A | This is ce 
left wondering furtively at times, whether the author of tte | aie Ra 
Essay which exhorted men as to the imperative duty of not onj | nin 
making up their minds but of speaking them did not smile wf i) the ee, 
himself at the efforts of the Whips to preach silence to the‘ Init | nlelectval x 
group’ of Radicals in the House restive under the exercise éf ties of party 
these arbitrary prerogatives. that it ig the 
No doubt another clue to Lord Morley’s success in the H “tatty may h 
of Commons was his robust, not to say resolute, belief in rem}, doubt, as 
sentative institutions. That belief has been the burden of mi > 


“Whtical intel 
of his political essays—on Machiavelli, on Maine, and on Le | than ever it, 


2 i Git 
for example. As Lord Randolph Churchill said of him, be ‘Kading deg: 
lieved in the solution of political questions’ and he ei aff “ld Probab 
their solution by the forensic arts of Parliamentary Du ie | i 


even the black magic of the Whips. It is not always 4 
ever, to resist the conviction that he is concerned 12 t 


persuade himself quite as much as his reader. a a lical jy 
jho Wy a è 

Much of Parliamentary debate is dispute between mo itil y hy Cabj 
and at bottom agree but invent arguments to disp eee a justi TN 


contrive a difference. It is artificial, but serves 4 putp 
the lobbies and a Party division. You have patiently to 
some lesson that wisdom may be wisdom even when she cho” piti 
apparel. You cannot expect to escape a continual tribution A 
kommon error of politics, and of much besides, the ; 


aly 
ciples a° cpus 


e Cf. Compromise, p. 229. And cf. p eee ‘ Moral’ Pi gprecatio® age j 
tered generalisations from experience. ere is Recollections: Hor 


Jain’s talk of ‘natural rights’ on p. 158 of the 
7 Miscellanies, iv. 187. 
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o offect of many; nor the vexation of listening to the 
r the right object. : Above all, ono often felt the 
argu pat most mistakes in politics arise from flat and invincible 
th opti that it is possible for the same thing to be and 
Tee chen here, too, Parliament is only representative." 
be. 


| eins sedative we may recall a certain passage in the 
fi p Compromise : 


t js th 


on 
psy ion of the ways of thinking which are proper in politics 
The exten yolitical matter means at the same time the depravation 
Jip other than 4 sense itself, and the art of politics is growing to be as 
How (the Sel as all the rest. At elections the national candidate 
if ml ply ae a chance against the ok candidate, nor the man of prin- 
proach; | a ainst the man of a class. In Parliament we are admonished on 


divij | yea authority that ‘the policy of a party is not the carrying out of the 
om | gl J 


a ail Fion of any section of it but the general consensus of the whole,’ 
y 


tors | ghich seems e aeh f A 4 
| bres | a is one thing and the principle which makes it a Party is another 


lics a 1 hing, and that men who care very strongly about anything are to sur- 
sinen f Ric that and the hope of it, for the sake of succeeding in something 
Withit f tout which they care very little or not at all. This is our modern way 
| o giving politicians heart for their voyage.’ 


This is certainly no less true now than when it was written 
| sme forty years ago. The arts of political management of 
| ‘ition—stipendiary titles of honour, caucuses, ‘lobbying ’ and 
‘| ‘the rest of it—have accentuated this subordination of the 
| nielleciual exercise of one’s own volition to the supreme exigen- 
| tes of party. Lord Morley says somewhere in his new book 
| ttitis the great virtue of party that it disciplines caprice, but 
ree | g ay have its caprices no less than an individual. Although 
E | p as Lord Morley is inclined to believe, the average of 
Deci Y thon "intelligence stands higher in the House of Commons 
e “D I it did, we are not at all sure that there is any corre- 
ved W vould ng degree of political independence. A Cobden or a Bright 
i e TA find it impossible to maintain his Parliamentary 
Morks harder 2 days. As a legislative instrument Parliament 
| "ftom 1832 pS we doubt if it works better than it did in that 
f litical j R 1867 which Bagehot regarded as the golden age 
1} mde o, cUigence. In those days Parliament made and 
ats, a “nets, in these Cabinets make and unmake Parlia- 
N that le aaas truth in the last words of Sir William 
ne Common oS ative Sovereignty may be said to have passed from 
Mine es © the Cabinet. Tord Morley says nothing of Par- 
= uae over foreign policy and, what amounts to much 
thy ee Say m, its intelligent interest in it, although he could, we 
= Sage ae He would, we are sure, be the first to admit 
T Hous 2S past when one could say with Disraeli Show 

Boot Commons and I will show you your foreign 


* On Compromise, p. 107. 
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inthe natura 
insidious tem] 
thinks they W 
jim what he 
geat danger 
ken with hi! 
} there are few 


policy,’ and we feel hardly less sure that he wo | jo 50y 2 
regret it. He has but one faint reference to Ch d be the bist | pe in his 
in introducing into our political life that parasite eo a be gciavel 
the caucus, whose malign activities M. Ostro o i d ty is i that th 
to us at work in all modern countries causing i a has exhibito Pe emb1 
in the body politic. He has still the same aide a LTU tion in politics, 
cracy as he exhibited in the pages of his Rouse AA M deng, gre, 0! like J 
polemical essays on Maine and Lecky, but we are ane m hir je French R 
he distinguishes sufficiently between Democracy E Sure thay > okey has €! 
society and Democracy as a form of government. W yee | progress ~t! 

in vain through these pages as through the pages of his Bera pio and he 

3 ay on} 


Democracy and Reaction” for an answer to some of the ridd 

of Democracy and in particular for the solution of that anti ; 
between Democracy and Liberty which so perplexed Acri 
De Tocqueville. It is indeed, as I have previously remake 
the pages of this Review,” Lord Morley’s way to propound mor 
questions than he answers and the part of Socratic midwife is one 
which with his immense reading and sinewy, dialectical mind he i how he fi 
is well qualified to play. The same negative, or perhaps secre: | ieie y 
tive, attitude characterises his. utterances about Progress, a worl | rity toward: 
of which Maine plaintively remarked that he had never yet ben | f Much the 
able to discover any definition. He remarks truly that the Vie f i Ne ar 

torian. period was a great age of Progress in the amelioration | jieature 

social conditions, and he has elaborated elsewhere in striking | shih fens 
language the novelty of this conception’ and the great co: | pitical diar 
quests it has made in the sphere of thought and action. His eat) | and weekly 

career was contemporaneous with the period when ‘ the phil | itis inevitab 
sophical parenthesis’ of a sterile transcendentalism came to al | constant Tepe 
end and ‘an active faith in the improvableness of institutions | The second 

began to flourish; when, as he says of Diderot, ‘ political ideas fa treatise o 
were grasped as instruments.’ Of that great movement he ae gj hn a cohe 
legitimately say quorum pars magna fui, and not the least 10 “ar Positif ¢ 


j lse 
esting of these pages are those in which he describes, m | tas the dra 
where,” the progressive ‘ school of thought ’ associated eee | lise adm 
Fortnightly Review under his Editorship. But this 15 a ai nes as te 
hardly the time to ask any oracle for a definition of Progr ete i ag on I 
in the frightful retrogression of this War, when the 1 deci j a volum 
the powers of light and the powers of darkness is still a ad f muon” first 
Machiavelli with his belief that History moves in & © bey Ul port; 
has the laugh. of all of us. Mot De nt exe 
: ' e AER Jf Lore ~ gs kci 

This, however, is something of a digression. eis pe be Mines Li 
has little to.say about politics as a science, and its pr° oe ve H 
2 See the fourth volume ofthe Miscellanies. tar March w nE a Co 

10 ‘Tord Morley’s Reflections,’ Nineteenth Century and After $ KON A 

1 History and Politics, pp. 82-93, Miscellantes, iv. 47- Sites 

12 Diderot, pp. 8 and 185. wii ihe 


13 Studies in Literature, ‘ Valedictory,’ p. 323, 
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nt it as an art. Here, as always, he is a staunch 
say? fellows. Like Guicciardini he refuses to subscribe — 
wet Pis cynical saying that men are naturally bad, he 
piave! turally good, though by nature weak. He 


ney are na i 
“tered like De Tocqueville who, less fortunate than 


i 
er eM saw in Democracy at best the advent of the medi- 


f ig per 
A in polities 


or 
rol 
French Piped what he has called elsewhere the Sceptic’s 
y on gad declension of the disillusioned idealist into the 
he has escaped it because he has cherished this belief 
ote natural goodness of men and has never succumbed to the 
ios temptation of the politician to tell men merely what he 
on they would like to hear. In this respect it may be said of 
a what he said himself of Cobden,’* that he has escaped the 
| gaat danger of the platform orator’s career. Effect has never 
| ken with him the decisive consideration instead of truth, and 
| here are few more bracing passages in this book than his story 
| {how he faced—and subdued—a hostile Jingo audience in 
Manchester whom he sought to convince that our South African 

| piy towards the Boer republics was morally wrong. 

Much the best part of this book from a literary point of view 
| i however, the part which is devoted not to politics but to 
| lieature And this for a very simple reason. The volume 

a mhich deals exclusively with politics is largely made up of 
i pitial diaries and correspondence dealing with the daily 
s | a weekly progress of the writer’s public activities, and 
| ey Involves, as in the letters to Lord Minto, 
"A Te a onion. It is inevitable’ but it is unfortunate. 
ts treatise jeme Is, in fact, rather the disjecta membra 
aina a ndian Government—of which more in a moment 
A capri positif ae. piece of literature. It shows the writer as an 
I thas the ee ne and exhorting the Governor-General, but 
I these a a oe of leaving us without the replies of the objects 
a eee and even of leaving us a little in the ne 
on ne they were about. With the exception o 3 
J Sond volim retius, in every way worthy of its subject, the 
} “th the © 8 not to be compared in literary attractiveness 
tl Portraits = first volume is not only memorable n e 
Taite 0f Viciorian men of letters but also for is 
or a into literary Cnt eee ie n 
of dice ey 1s, indeed, no indulgent eee o ron 
an raa with the phonetic quality, aS prose, 
in. yc Political or Sones t be 
è ia Drg on etition is his seas penato ee aa 
j "Sing e literature and hi effective ins m eat 
A eld of Propaga ae ich makes a man drea y 
Sandısm mere impotency. 


| tines 
1 Chante 


afraid of constant 
The fastidiousness 
the same thing 
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of that memorable sentence of his about M 


; E achiayell; 
its characterisation, so perfect in its rhythm : avelli, go ant 


He uses few or none of our loud easy words of 
not often sorry or glad, he does not smile and 
seldom indignant and never surprised. 


Praise and b] 
he does not soi a4 
1 DG iy i 
Lord Morley is hard to please if he can find fault with th;  orley’s liter 
an illuminating excursion on style he pleads almost an this, yy f D 3 


that he never ran after words, that he was content wap ti f tere i8 2 U 
ness.’ In truth his style is just what he Says, as oth Cong, | p Mill's wr 
said before him, a good style should be, a ‘faithful rele k "i ye on Li 
the writer’s mind. His mind has that justesse which he abil | ay different 


ET unity abc 


so much in Mill,*® and one may say of him in the Words of Page| 
sai acteristic © 


‘Quand on voit le style naturel, on est tout étonné et ravi, cato 
s'attendait de voir un auteur et on trouve un homme.’ " Th ; 
any passage at random—the passage on the beauty of holinessin part 
the Miscellanies, the analysis of Burke’s fame at the beginning 


of man as tl 
of the monograph, the description of the Terror in the Essay on 


| made their ri 
| 


Robespierre, and the truth of this as a characterisation of Lond | judgment > 
Morley’s style will be evident. | mined to fin 
This first volume also has its interest for all lovers of literature 4 
and in particular of Lord Morley’s contributions to it, in thatit Pe oh: 
permits us to see the worker’s choice of his subject and the motive | eo 
which inspired it. Lord Morley is his own literary biographerss | ee areon 
; : on ie D _ | iadopt his « 
he is to some extent his own literary critic. He explains tow | ee 
how his Essay on Compromise was inspired by a desire to coute: | ral asi Bu 
act that demoralising habit of accommodation which was & fi Voltaire 
marked a characteristic of Anglican churchmen in high phe f i 
who subscribed to the Articles when they had long Jost all belel | 
in them. The hypocrisy which underlay the University tests long th 
survived their abolition ; it had become too much of a habit. But | 
Lord Morley’s Essay had a wider scope than this and we are a } 
sure that he does not underrate it in treating it as little moret { 
the enforcement of a platitude necessary at the time. 5 one a 
to some extent, as the great American jurist O. W. Ho whe fe 


: : : y a 1% 
said to me of his epoch-making book The Common Law on 
does its W% 


| 


absorbed it they will no longer need it. But the 
the Essay on Compromise needs constant enforcemeé ve 
men are always apt to take beliefs on trust and, ue characte” | bis 
marked, never so much as under Democracy whose chi? en g e Ag 
istie is its readiness to adopt vicarious opinions 1 ie ind jus f Chu 
an intellectual exercise of its own volition.” The F pl uha Surp 

18 Miscellanies, iv. 162. i ; az Pee ner a vat $ ae Apol 

18 «The civilised man like the savage is a man of party W! ular Go "steny, 


a totem—and like the savage he is apt to make of it his god: ~ 


ment. 
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ay on Compromise is to be found in the words of 
a Persuade mieux, pour l'ordinaire, par les raisons 
‘Op 


| pel- meme trouvées, que par celles qui sont venues dans 
“a 


Yon 4 

ie it 0 amqualities which strike a diligent reader of Lord 

f e A iy work before he entered Parliament is its singular 
5 hb yforley $ i This was characteristic of the Victorian thinkers. 
tcl | aie : unity, 2 direct political purpose which integrates 
ome i writings—the Logic, the Political Economy and the 
shan | il j on Liberty and Representative Government, just as, in a 
on’ | ferent connexion and with a very different purpose, there 
imig | 1 Fi about the work of Maine. But it was peculiarly char- 
Paseal | A TA of the school to which Lord Morley belonged, than 


| shih there probably never has been any school more zealously 
| iwemined to regard, with Alexander Hamilton, the government 
mt : man as the greatest of all human studies. What Newman 
inning | A their reproach’® was their pride—the subjecting to human 


say | indgment of ‘first principles of whatever kind.’ They were deter- 


oig nined to find reasons for the faith that was in them. Lord 
| Morey was, if anything, distinguished from among them, and 
aa | eatainly from their immediate predecessors such as Bentham, 
tires | Y% attachment to the study of history no less than to philo- 
eras i phic speculation. His own contributions to History alternate, 
ou inadopt his classification of historians,” between the ‘statesman 
unter | listorian,’ as in his books on Gladstone, Cobden, Walpole, Crom- 
yas 9 | wll, and Burke, and the ‘ philosopher historian,’ as in his studies 


places f Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. For a man not directly 
heli | e to the now highly specialised art or science (we 
slong | 2 erately beg a question here) of the historian in these days 

But | a the garment of the Muse of History is divided between the 
re not S *ographer, the numismatist, the philologist, the economist, 
p hnologist, the legal historian, he has shown an extraordinary 


el 
1 TA the Historic Method. But after all, this feeling comes 
a n 


‘toli 
e Ch 


A. on Liberalism, p. 318. 2 Foltaire, p. 29-9 


hap. iii. ‘The Social Contract.” 
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many of them reproached him’ with “idea 

Church. He himself makes it a reproach ising” : 

he never erasped the historin orani own agamst Voje. 
grasped the historic greatness and, relative] 


periods of human growth, the historie goodness 0 ¢ 
hierarchy.** No one, indeed, whatever his rales of that io 
s relic | j’ 
has any sense of the development of the ] Sos eles, aif 
otherwise. Much of the effecti Lond i coud if Se Bat i 
- Much of the effectiveness of Lord Morl ould thin f gals ut 
we Py : Morley pt 
on Agnosticism lay in the fact that Newman’s sabes ® Polen f prts wo: 
o c |. CE a . . d j $ k 
Protestants— to be deep in history is to cease to bere Sa the J gto was not Je 
—would have had no point against him as an Agnost sail „jen 08° Sa 
Agnostics he was one of the best equipped. But the ex tor ota f pike himsel 
7 . j i e ee 
probably lies deeper than this. He has in his own i | antur, altho 
£ JAV na . Lac 
found a sense, though he does not digcove AY as po o the eights 


Yr it's i 

order in History as Acton, and he is more cathod hi | 
for it. Some of his most glowing pages are devoted to Cie 
the founder of a moral order, ‘the positive education of the an 
dual soul.’*® Only he sees that all those are systems whee 
their day and cease to be.’ What is left? A deep huntii Witer’ to co 
strong religious sense of Duty as wearing the Godhead’s ni | g in 
benignant grace, a wide charity, and above all that feeling ot | iat n 
Pity the want of which he deplores in Meredith, and which fx | Eie i 
him finds its completest expression in that great saying of Bacon's, | wiih men I 

so often greeting us in Lord Morley’s work, ‘The nobler asul | , 


Of a mony pimself says 1 
here politics 
g human inte 
| works 1D. Wi 
tat Lord Mo 


is, the more objects of compassion it hath.” There are, indeed, | ae 
many glimpses ïn this book of a large and generous nature, nom | tirigues of th 
more touching than when, as only too often, he has had to perlom | ifthe public m 
the last offices of friendship at the deathbed or over the gravou | ts dominate 
a cherished friend. His friendships have been as catholic in thet | put his op 


range as they were staunch in their quality. They embraced a | 


i sh) It, success 
extraordinary variety of men between many of whom there w 


ember of th 


little or nothing in common except their community of fren mons to- 
with him. That they reveal a generous nature is obvious aia pike Min, T} 
is, perhaps, not so obvious is that they are the trophies Se wel i be true or 
cerning spirit. ‘A mesure qu’on a plus d'esprit, on wo only tole 
qu’il y a plus d'hommes originaux ; les gens du commun neu} ta Man y 
vent pas de différence entre les hommes.’ tiihes in i 


turn—whether : | ta 
ral aking 2” j ti 

abinet-mé Joy ott | 

Lord Morley ihe 


One meets this discernment at every 
essays in the ‘experimental psychology’ of C 
that conduct of a monthly Review which 


5 } tha PE: Dx ee 
described as demanding only less tact and patience peia A Politi 
management of an opera-house. But one woni i e poi | ayi A y 
whether it is charity or a sense of decorum that £ politics He ot 

: ‘ E t Oo pe i 
Morley to reveal so little of the back-chat e glides jig TS 


intrigues, heart-burnings, feuds and jealousies. 


ayy tke, ih 
A . 8, 1V- 
22 Voltaire, pp. 2, 40, 322, 23 jfiscellanres, 
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of the days of the Liberal League, perhaps because 
euds ow composed and the hatchet buried—only 
s they self a rare reference to the events of 1915 in an 
g Pn on the failure of the apostles of ‘efficiency’ to 
ie without seeking the collaboration of their oppo- 
the e to judge by his recent Life there was, 


S most | ltis refreshing to find that these experiences have not induced 


ing d | him that mood of cynicism which is so characteristic of the 
ich f | Foentine publicists in their reflections on the art of dealing 
icons, | mith men. 
a soul | Moreover, with the displacement of the House by the platform 
nde, | md no one did more to shift the venue than Gladstone—the 
a TOK) attigues of the lobbies have been supplemented by the histrionics 
i, | ie public meeting. The Idols of the Tribe and the Market place 
nike: | o minated the mind of the politician. He has been tempted 
oll | E his opinions up to the highest bidder—not always, we 
re Wi “hee as Lord Morley remarks of one pushful 
ndhi Me ier species. There seems no place in the House of 
a Whi Hike Mi pay fot an independent educator of public opinion 
OFT be true g is is one of the defects of Democracy. Whether 
ly S a E De Tocqueville contends, that democracies 
ath crate an intellectual mediocrity, it is certainly true 
in the © is a supple, acoustic echo of current opinion 
certain ve em as in no other form of polity. It has been said 
| pions ee Successful politician of to-day that he lives by his 
l Pity er that an audience goes to his head like wine. 
of Political oan was a time when the people were more a 
n Sid wi education and less inclined to receive it- ‘ 
RS least his usual profundity, democracies are of a 
o tolerant of opinion just because they are most 
cont But as regards Lord Morley’s own career he is 
“hiseq ee that this has not been his own experience. 
ions J few economies of truth in the expression of his 
) Mħateyer capitulations he may have made in the 


163 


. ee: core 
MO: Seen a EEE ENT E ARNE EBargotri 
matter of their enforcement. His persis i 
conceal his opinions on the Hight Heme relusa] toc ane He 
point. But, it cost him his seat at Newest aman is a aa ay 
days are gone when a Member of Parlan an the less, a 
Burke that he represented not merely his c © could claim li 
_ nation. But then, if we recollect rightly Bu ee but ih. 
with little countenance from the eaa of Brist tention c E ot 

Apart from its literary excursions and the fr i 
call it nothing else) on Indian reforms the main aa (We cay | We cannot 
book lies in its studies of character. The most ine of ts} gish Parnel 
is undoubtedly that of Meredith : it gives us ne ane tirat | gympathies | 

| attraction and his repulsion—an eager, buoyant eee totis | rtrait of Č 
in his conversation as in his poetry and yet at ne A hi ‘a |  gmewhat st 
as affected as in his prose. The reader of Meredith’ ae pige in lite 
letters must have been struck by the contrast bern e qualities anc 

simplicity of the letters addressed to an intimate friend lik 4 | the Pickwieh 

Morley and the preciousness—it might almost be called i pac do 

coxcombry—ol the letters addressed to the young ladies of iis Taty 
who courted his friendship. We find the explanation in ti | et 

Morley’s picture of Meredith as a conversationalist ; with a frien! | pee 

he was simple, manly, direct; the moment he had an audients | i Hoty oe 

he was histrionic. But as a whole the picture of him is ond | mite pest 
a radiant personality. None the less we cannot but feel thi! | Eee 
there is something harsh and pagan in his resolute optimism, a ai 
something almost hedonistic. There is more of humanity, jit | 
because there is more of pity, in the great and tender genius whos | il 2 M 
profound sense of the tragic irony of life Meredith brushes 9 | THe 
lightly aside in Lord Morley’s book—Thomas Hardy, who will be 4 th ae eh 
read long after Meredith is forgotten. There is a glimpse j | ae 
Herbert Spencer which is at once ludicrous and pathetic. tt | a A s 
shadows of death closed upon him at Brighton his Agnosticism ae 
shaken by the persistency and immanence of Space, an he ne Ji 
to Lord Morley seeking comfort in his perplexity. The E fc 
of the letter made a special journey to Brighton to console him Wf 
the reflection that Space was a subjective impression, a mn i 
reproached with presenting him with a Kantian postula | 
his viaticum ! 

When we come to the character-studies 
at once conscious of a contraction of the fiel 
and Chamberlain attracted Lord Morley—perhaps ye v 
reason as Strafford and Cromwell attracted bim : ‘rot 9 

resolute men of action who knew their own mings esente yo 

the sombre fate of one of them, namely Parnell, Hi 

Í dramatic illustration of the play of that element of * 


r3 
é ; pies 
p. 18: ‘Voltaire rated literature, 8 it ough 


f à 
of politicians "i 
d of vision: 


24 Cf, Voltaire, 
below action.’ 
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-i 9 ee ix which invests history with so much of its 
Nee af portun? 4 all its fatality. One remembers Burke’s striking 
ar g chs, in the Letters on a Regicide Peace, of the way in 
of sp a at an inn has changed the course of history. But 
L like Morley’s admiration for Parnell is obvious, he 
Ut the F ehous ake us share it. The impression remains of a figure, as 
as somewhere described it, at once cold and callous. 
oid a suspicion that in any other party than the 
ot yey Parnell would have failed; his mind was uncultivated, his 
ct E ihies narrow, his temperament dark and suspicious. The 
toni | ae of Chamberlain 1s infinitely more attractive though we are 
iit | "revhat surprised to be told that he had both taste and know- 
dani | Lie in literature. His speeches certainly reflect none of those 
shel | qualities and, if we recollect rightly, he never rose higher than 
dire | jhe Pickwick Papers in his literary allusions. 
INE Space does not permit us to analyse all the portraits in Lord 
d ths | \orley’s picture-gallery. Some are mere rough studies—such as 
of fite | itesketch of Lord Kitchener ; others like those of Lord Rosebery, 
Lan | lord Spencer, Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
frien | Balfour, are finished portraits distinguished by a warm affection 


dien | inthe artist for his subject. We will close with a word on Lord 


Fond Bryce P? 
cay | ie cannot av 


t | Moley’s views on a vital subject which is likely to occupy more 

aim | md more of public attention in the future—the Government of 
| | India, 

+ ust | } í 

al | Lord Morley’s tenure of office as Secretary of State for India 


hes © | vill always be memorable for the reforms which resulted in the 


on a predominantly representative basis. ‘These 


wo | one reforms and courageous, and none more courageous 
ipen f Main of a Native Member to the Viceroy’s Executive 

T 1 tion ii carrying it Lord Minto had to encounter the opposi- 
i ý l tiene own Council, and Lord Morley the disapproval of such 
“a Mote a colleagues as Ripon, Elgin, and Fowler. Lord 


g Ray, ie ore than justified in quoting Lord Hardinge’s testi- 
ft the vast political development’ and improvement in 
ndia in the years that have elapsed ‘is an outcome 
on of the councils undertaken by Lord Morley and 
| orley’s this must be admitted. But the wisdom of 
ited > tblems of 7 S attitude on other, and in a sense,- larger 
nt wile oft adian policy is more open to question, especially in 

NS s Present war. Readers of the Mesopotamia Report 
ne lts deliberate conclusion that the disasters in 
ay , ers, among other things, due to the passion for 
MIXX unting to parsimony, in the Indian Government 
2 AUI No, 491 J M 


8 temper 
th per of 
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which led it to ‘struggle hard to carr 

budget.’ For this Lord Morley wae SA AA 
responsible, as he resigned the seals in 1908 a A dq 
much later that the Home Government, in 2. a 1 Was 

developments in the European situation Hs ‘fh the al 
limited the improvement of the Indian Arm 


Upon a 
Urse 


, deliberat ft A gaasi-Ca 


3 b i 
of an arbitrary maximum of expenditure, Buy bie mp ost | ge and a 
same attitude of mind in Lord Morley’s letter m fhe woe the f g withdraw 
January 8, 1908, in which he says : leroy gf f apport & COU? 


ns En To nt cat sae a ag 
ti: : y sour and vigilance | st State Mr. 
guns and forts, and upon a host of outlying matters in Tibet, Persia | fh 
Gulf, &c., which only secondarily and indirectly concern ms ol Pf yposition 0 
garrisons, seems to me a highly injurious dispersion from teod it 
more important work of an Indian Government, Then again oat ji 
standing all you say about the Man on the Spot, I humbly reply that üis C ile Viceroy not 
is just what the Glovernment] of I[ndia] is not. China, Persia Turkey, | of the Viceroy’ 
Russia, France, Germany—I have never been able to understand an | 
never shall understand, what advantages the G. of I. has for compre 
hending the play of all these factors in the great game of Empire. On | 
the contrary, the G. of I. is by no means the Man on the Spot.” t 


Let us consider this a little closely. Lord Morley’s conception | 
of the relations of the Secretary of State to the Viceroy and his | 
Council was, it is clear from various passages”® in this book, thal | liom Foreion 
of the generation of Mill and Argyll, who held that the Viceroy } ‘diate superi 
was merely the servant of the Secretary of State.. They exaltel | "7" Council, 1 
the authority, as Lord Morley exalts it (see pp. 178, 282, 964), d i 
of the Viceroy not in order that the Viceroy might be stronger bii f Now let us ¢ 
that his Council might be weaker. They seem to have suspect |}, Te substitutic 
with reason, that the Viceroy would grow with the growth T ae and Vic 
strengthen with the strength of his Council. The more mW Ly Statute 
le 0, 
State would the Viceroy become. He would be Oe? ial tn A an offi 
as something of an equal, with the collective author! f cad the on 
council of colleagues behind him. Now it is undenla i 
constitutional development of India during the last twenty the patch had 


Sas o n 0 
with some interludes, has been steadily in the direction © 


e o a longs 
iceroy’s C Tven before t n gation 
autonomy of the Viceroy’s Council. Even bi rked 0 a 
itions, rem? Jha, trea du 


Strachey, an acute student of Indian instituti iat o > 
the change in the status of the councillors from t ae 
; 7 ; f State. ; tanga | n 
advisers to heads of important departments 0 o until denin. Opi 
that the Viceroy’s Council is not—and never can ; ® here 

: . . H 942 D È 

ae Morley to Lord Minto: Recollections, 11. 5 to the si 
a6 ee vol. ii. 178, p. 264, and cf. the Oasa A n rom ha 4 : n 
Argyle A A ae a A Government Re. 


ar’s Indian Constitution, p. 147) was that th 


pe the executive officer of the Home Government. 


‘merely 
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= effected by statute—responsible to the Legislative 

: Jess to the people of India; it is responsible to the 

pinet through the Secretary of State, and ultimately 
le, as represented in Parliament. But that 


M tho Viceroy and his Council originated the very policy which 


ae ie (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) withdrew the traditional 
sl agpstion of his office and pleaded the plenary inspiration of the 


rn | enys Council as his mandate. The only way a Secretary 
ar al {Slate can counteract vals constitutional tendency is to persuade 
“iy | Ue Viceroy not to consult his Council at all, because the exercise 


epartment is under his own 
ith sincere regard for the capacity 
at particular contribution they could make 


ar but | Now Je : - p oak 
t tus turn to the Mesopotamia Commission’s report : 


acted, | The substitn ¢: 5 

. , subst z 
nand fisat meet of private for official telegrams [between the Secretary 
that | Mh by arin ee tends to dispossess the Council of its functions 
cero om ey are entitled to exercise. . . . We have been informed 


a ember 
ction A of the Governor-General’s Council that according to their 
; ouncil were never consulted as to, nor were they privy 
mr dihi © an official Mesopotamia. . . . If the old practice of having 
one ey at the ae despatch had been adopted, and a despatch had been 
bey ici wet with the full authority of the Secretary of State 
baa Governor-General the rumours and the nature 
arisen as to the condition of the wounded, and 
peered by the Governor-General in Council, the 
and oe amongst both Councils would have accelerated 
during fe ciel a great deal of the distress and suffering 
St consulen period. . . . As the Council of the Governor- 
tin the. yy » ìt is clear they cannot be held responsible for 
Chie “Sopotamia campaign. On the Viceroy and the 

must rest the sole responsibility.” 

esults of the policy of turning the Council 


“ts of foreign policy, and the auricular use of: 


a z Collecti i 


Lesopotamia Commission, pp. 102-3. 


rý of j 
treat Pann aign 


e 
ere th 
S er 
ts in a 


m2 
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private telegrams and letters to whisper in t 
(and Lord Morley obviously availed himself 
informal communications) is one of the instru 


he ear of the yi 
very largel : Cer 


Th ewe Sen : Ments of thay Sf ppn: 
he parochial view of her Imperial responsibilities : licy site dive 
took during the Mesopotamian campaign is, to m Which Tiat ace 
largely the result of the denial to her, and in nae Yen f govel or 
Viceroy’s Council, of any voice in foreign policy. In aa to tha 4 India 12 
we cannot but think Lord Morley’s policy was ren a Tepe | jord Morley 
narrow your institutions at the top while liberalising thom -Uf cok that he 
bottom savours a little too much of Prussian ‘reformat piaresting 

Indian Government was, to borrow a phrase from Lord Jy ie | pier that 

Farwell’s. words” about our African protectorates, lowered ll | But thes 


Yforley bas ¢ 


level of ‘a Parliamentary despotism.’ How far this pol 
in the expres 


: ; i : : i icy o} 
inducing the Viceroy to ignore the Viceregal Council was 


i accon: | 
panied by a policy on the part of the Secretary of State of ia | jprofoundly 
his own Council we do not know. What we do know is that Tel pda very © 


iv 3 
of epilogue 
me of the m 
evening of hi 


Morley’s successor at the India Office deliberately made m 
attempt, by the abortive Council of India Bill, to abolish tk 
Council of the Secretary of State as a consultative body altogether; 


— 


had Lord Crewe succeeded, the strange dictum?’ of a certain julg | “A e r 
that there was ‘no such person’ as the ‘ Secretary of State fe | E p 
India in Council’ would have become an accomplished fad f Bia. ht 
Had these tendencies—reactionary tendencies we think them- | s i 
continued, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy would baté | Gron fable 
divided the government of India between them, impersonal | MEAR 
the parts of Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, and there can bem 

doubt who would have been the sleeping partner. Tt would bot i ona 


been the unfortunate Viceroy. E 
There is a good deal to be said for Lord Morley s pe 10y | 
respect, and it is fhis—the Viceroy’s Council | 


5 N 
. 5 r Sa 2 f the Native 3 F 
tainly, have opposed the introduction o oe an argumel 


Tilley down be 
jard in the y 


But once appointed, his appointment w tend CR 
oes the functions of the Viceroy’s Come Dist, i rae 
weakening them. ‘And time and policy, we thin  eent 72 "i The vist 

Lord Morley’s conception of these functions. The 16 N it) sent thi 5 
tion of the Viceroy’s Council in favour of direct TeP toi RS 


1 ep in h: 
lcome aol alt Pin his 
hey Ty 


appeared there, show unmistakably the natura ei 
grievances of India as to the Asiatic problems 1 "©, 

much more likely to receive a favourab 
the Indian Government is thus raised to some 
dence with that of the Dominions. There E 
limits set by the fact that India is not eae 
long time cannot be—conceded the full sta ta Frith’ the 


20 In Rex v. Crewe. 
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t that is 00 reason why we should march in the 
jod. =, We cannot think that Lord Morley’s ‘ wicked 
noT it, that ‘ Strafford was an ideal type, both 


2 as he terms 1 i . é 

‘i Jreland in the seventeenth century, and governor 
pos the twentieth century’ was a happy inspiration. 
antl 


pdia t altogether with disapproval, earlier in the 


But these a 
ever’ YJE 

| snes ee of them. They do but enhance the interest of 

sete OF y interesting book. Lord Morley is his own Boswell, 


goring De did Boswell he is. The book closes with ‘a word 
at La r Ee’ which is certainly one of the most beautiful, as it is 
ade a al the most inspiring passages in modern literature. In the 
ish th aan of his days the writer walks the Surrey uplands with his 
getter; | n doo pausing inquiringly at his feet ‘eager to resume her 
n i | adess hunt after she knows not what, like the chartered meta- 
a ng physician.’ He muses on the eternal mystery of existence and 
at m the flight of the human soul through time—brief, transient, 
a he | ¥Yildered like the passage of the fugitive swallow of the Anglo- 


Berti | Suon fable through the lighted hall of the King’s Thegns, coming 
a | meknows not whence, going one knows not whither : 


| oe into my mind about church bells: how they tell the world that 
Dh Om? into it, and when we leave it; into what enchanted dreams 


f a Pango us—religion, family, native land, the cradle, the tomb, the 
| Hst; the future, : á 


The yi 
° Wistfulness of these words recalls the reverie of another, the 


i . 
| is patter Who in the evening of his days upon the earth heard 
ritong on own heart the plaintive whisper of his childhood’s 
“kiss, 2S to him like the muffled peal of the submerged 
eo the stormy Breton coast. The rest is silence. ` 


J. H. MORGAN. 
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PARNELL AND HIS LIBERAL due | 
ES 3 

F 


Sır FRANK LOCKWOOD made th 


e observatio i 
Parnell’ heed wo SOG poed A 
l ol S death : Parnell was cruelly wronged all ronal ie Fe art tal 
1s a great reaction in England in his favour. I am nofal y | Potion 
without remorse myself.’ His conclusion will car ete fii 
T 


j > eyes eae er j n | in showing 
in the eyes of Irish readers of Lord Morley’s fase a voluntary 


e e! Recollections. It is not too much to say that if | erent, he w 
Ee Party could have read the story, now ‘for the first a | own people 
pe a aeeseonee frame of mind up to the day i, | allies, who 7 
S re-e ection, they would never have deposed their leader, } and to who 

ey acted in the belief that, both as a moralist and asa politician, | it the time 


the Liberal Leader had immutably made up his mind that either | Pamell’s va 

he or Parnell must go. We are now informed it was nofhig | 1u Itm 

of the kind. He declined point-blank to commit himself to any | mas deba 

pontifical pronouncement of his own as a Party leader on ihe | ther that 

issue of morals. We learn for the first time that, even on the ‘| o that he 
| 


question of his own. continuance in the Liberal leadership, he } “uything bu 
Was so far from having formed any irrevocable resolution, that } “the only t 
he deliberately omitted from the final draft of his letter te | "imately o 
famous passage that Parnell’s re-election ‘would render my } te other Ù 
retention of the leadership of the Liberal Party almost a nullity Kew the | 
That was the passage which alone could have justified the Irish f Bette EE 
Party in facing the appalling risks of parting with the Jeader TN prob 
who was the personification of the unity of their race. The a er than] 
rest of the Gladstone letter would have been taken as, quantuti pe unti] 
valeat, the advice of an anxious friend, who was careful e®td 
to qualify it by confining his objection to Parnell’s continuant | 
‘at the present moment.’ With a calmness that takes Ke | 
breath away, Lord Morley quotes from his Diary the proofs a 
Gladstone on second thoughts struck out the passage oe ii 
original draft, and that it was Mr. John Morley bimse Bi | 
Brute !—who insisted—with a mournful success—upon #8 a any 
tion to the letter as published. Nobody could honestly hea 
suspicion of bad faith on the part of men of the ane js. 
Morley build. What was suspected and is now prove 


the Liberal leaders failed to come to any clear decision a E 
w of EA 


w 


1 Recollections, by John Viscount Morley, O.M., Hon. Fello 
College, Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co., 1917. 
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risis, and failed to make their Irish allies aware even 
| wo alti ng conclusion they had come to. The Irish Party 
fg the ’! 2 ced to destroy a leader whom Gladstone declared to 
wis ca al genius of most uncommon order ’ and who in Lord 
ae oliti , words ‘fought the Parliament with implacable 
‘york's ene skill, and bewildering success,’ and to commit 
argy E to a ten years’ civil war, in tragic ignorance of what 


heir coun ia g or even of what the Liberal leaders were really 


~ 
as 


© F p8 
Jn o the ¢ 


al own contributions to the catastrophe are not to be 
mored. Almost any other man in his position would have from 
A start taken his own Party and his English allies freely into 
e f nsultation as to where lay the line of public safety—whether 


a i in showing an immovable front, or in appeasing the storm by 
m s voluntary withdrawal ‘at the present moment.’ In either 
ithe | ent, he would have secured the unbreakable allegiance of his 


1 xn people and, - it cannot be doubted, of those of his Liberal 

| ilies, who were something more than ‘half-baked Home Rulers,’ 

| mito whom, indeed, the preservation of his influence was, 
te was debarred from giving evidence himself, he was convinced 
dither that the Divorce proceedings would not be persisted in, 

} intima j : : 

| ae confided in, One was in broken health in London and 

Vier a Vas in America. And, for another, he thought he 


} ithe time, scarcely less essential than to Ireland. But both 
‘ | Pamell’s value and his defects lay in his not being like other 
ing | men. It must not be forgotten that up to the moment when 
i | 
| 
F that he would leave the witness-box with public opinion 
F aig but implacably estranged from him: For another thing, 
| “Me only two members of his Party whom he had of late years 


e ; : 
wri \ B E P ter chiefs well enough: to. forecast (with some 
a 14$ 1t Now appes hei p 9 : 
cadet dh X he Probab W appears) their calculations in the emergency, 


t as quite clear. 
Well have been confirmed in this latter assumption 
ley now for th of enthralling human interest, which Lord 
f e Leader and > first titme-reports to the public, between the 

e f ember a himself in his hotel at Brighton on the 10th of 
f Ai the uae ery eve of this dire wreck ’—a_bare week 
Want, the Divorce Court. Who would not have 
ca an hour a conversation above all things dwelling 


a ee 
€ pe ties of the Liberal leaders which, before two 
the they were to shatter a five years’ alliance by 


e world ina panic? Not a rumble of the tempest 
s Peasant. evening. The awful possibilities of the 


cek are not even alluded to, until the last paragraph 
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of the interview, as in the postscript of ¢ 
; stscript of the legendar, 
We have some entertaining smali talk abo t es lad 


) ut Parnell YS lette q 
easy carriage and unaffected dignity,’ about the nen me ang | 


he smoked, and his way of liking to sit close to the rof N 
exquisitely Parnellite query : ‘ Who is the Under s, > abont hi (F 
forget’; about his talking little of himself and ectetary? 7 
benignity as to his colleagues save as to ee With Much 


: ; , the y ; 
of whom made him angry,’ and this characteristic tau ie 
: Mi 


11.30 R. appeared. Parnell very courteous and ple 

neither frigid nor stiff with her.’ All of which weet say 

ful enough, except as the prologue to a tragedy. The. dligh, | a 

English statesman who two wecks afterwards was to deliver a 
an 


ultimatum of dishonour to his guest betrayed not the remot woda THE 
sense-that.the sky was cracking overhead. p | mthe topie, 
It was not an interview to make provision for an i mek, 48 he 


t : Mpending 
crash, but a cordial and deferential consultation with the if 
Leader as to who was to be Viceroy and who Chief Secretary of 
the country of which he was presently to be the ruler. “ T opened 
the conversation by saying that we were anxious to know what | Dorce procee 
line he meant to take on Land Purchase.’ The response, by the | beamiety of 
way, was one that would have saved England from 60,000,000, | 01e. So lox 
to 70,000,000/. on subsequent Land Purchase loans, while | s 
rescuing the great mass of the small farmers once for all from ie ume thing 
landlordism, and preserving the richest of the grazing lands for | Irghton hotel 
more beneficent national uses. But that is another story, although Itthis case is 
here we have Parnell as the cool, practical statesman, even while | i you may re 


j. 1 lstedit have 
the fractus orbis was falling. ves at 2 


tteeedents of 
} mpat any ¢ 
4 ths comfortab’ 


| ad when men: 
foken-kneed 
i dere,’ O sa 


naaraana 


I sounded him as to Spencer for Viceroy. He saw no objection to 5 
but slightly in his favour as a man knowing the ropes. Then for on 
Secretary. ‘I assume that it is quite out of the question,’ I asked ee 
lessly, ‘ that you should take it yourself?’ ‘Oh yes, quite—or m Y 
of my Party should join a Government.’ ‘Then what do you 53) wal 
or ?? ‘But surely there is no doubt you would take it yo yor 
“Of course, I should be entirely in Mr. G.’s hands in the matter. | 
record, you see, is so clear.’ 


I 
ignon 

The co-respondent in the Divorce Court is invited to pe P ld 
like a king great offices of State which he ge a, - > G 

aside for himself. ‘In every word one felt the voice a e d |è) 
looking at government, putting his finger on the aa endi n 
managing men, using occasions, drawing decisive ines a th a 

b 


his glance forward and around.’ High homage, an. word for fe 

the man to be asked frankly to send his glance E it pidt yh 

week and draw decisive lines as to the consequen? 

bring for the Irish nation and the Liberal Pati what ove 
At long last, and as it were casually, we ee Be 

to have been the beginning and end of the mte 
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while f 
| kame thing that he said to Mr. Morley in November in his 


| Brighton hotel : 


from 


| mes 
P „ood & 1g 
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I said to him, iere s one point on which I have 


nd if you‘don’t like it, you can say so. But 
eak chould know whether certain legal proceedings soon 
we S to end in your disappearance from the lead for a 

all over his face, playing with his fork. 
i Oh no! No chance of it. Nothing in the least 
so far as I am concerned, will come out of tho 


f dinner 
- to ‘ou—a 


nthe topic, however delicate, then ‘on the very eve of this dire 
a as he had a fortnight afterwards in language of menace 
| when menace came too late. “J inferred from his talk of the 
inten-kneed horse that he meant there would be no adverse 
| ieee,’ O saintly simplicity! For nine months previously the 
| Dorce proceedings had been public property and had engaged 
| ieanxiety of all friends of the great Irishman and of the Irish 
| Case, So long before as January 14, 1890, in reply to an uneasy 
| iiy from the present writer, Parnell wrote almost exactly 


| _ltthis case is ever fully gone into, a matter which is exceedingly doubt- 
l i Jou may rest assured that it will be shown that the dishonour and 
| ‘rit have not been upon my side. 

i na at least as uninformed as Mr. Morley as to the grievous 
es of the case, but my own passionate eagerness to 

| 24 any charitable construction did not certainly lead me to 


m th 
“comfortable conclusion that ‘he meant there would be no 


| a decree.” The inference seemed only too manifest that 
| 4 eo, ae ever fully gone into,’ although his own technical 
[against “bility might not be successfully evaded, it would not 
fa my side’ the storm of public indignation and 
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/ was quite made up. ‘I think it plain that-we have not 


| 


/ ‘I own to some surprise, the Liberal leader toa pishops 


\ 


k 
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Anto the witness-box for a reason whic 
i wood felt professionally bound not ¢ 
| but which is now notorious enough, 
laid their money on ‘the broken-kneed horse ’ 
‘appointed. But it is known that, even w 
hearing, Parnell persisted in his struggle 
heard. 

‘Parnell departed just upon midnight,’ ; 
have been the only allusion in the cours 
three hours and a half to the danger which 
to exclude the Liberal Party from effectiy 
years, and to adjourn Home Rule over 
is a matter for lasting regret that Mr. 
press upon his guest the vital necessity 
between his Liberal allies and himself 
days, and did not even insist upon kn 


h perhaps 
o disclose to 


y Weri 
hile the ca 


© power for siy 
a generation of men, I 
Morley did not at leas 
for close communica | 
in the next few cri 


i 
i 


township. It is gravely to be feared that Parnell left the Hotel 
Métropole with the fixed belief that the only thing that reall 


gone into,’ and that, even if the worst should happen, the Liber! 
leaders would be rather thankful to him than otherwise for mt 


saddling them with too close a responsibility for whatever might } 


be his own decision. 


Parnell did not appear in the witness-box and the Divot | 
decree was pronounced. Three days afterwards the Natio | © 
Liberal Federation met at Sheffield, Harcourt and Mr. Morley | 


months past revolving. As to the moral issue, indeed, 


and nothing to do in the matter. The Party is as 
as that of Smith or Hartington.’ His own Irish Lor 
and his own Irish Attorney-General had, indeed, tal 
part in the Leinster Hall meeting proclaiming the a ve phrased 
what might, of retaining Parnell as, in Mr. Healy® | ton 


Sate “onal insti i. 
that night, ‘no longer an individual but a National hats 7 


istinct fro” 
di F Chancel 


a 
R ili ith which the -paré 

added, ‘ at the apparent facility with which they my 
clergy appear to take the continued leadership, but Tt i h 


; g the 
tried the ground and found it would not bear. 
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i tal | 
owing where any urge 
message would reach him, although they happened to be bh 
living at the same moment in the same not very far-spreadiy | 


Sir Frank ial 4 
and cons "8 Colle f 
nse tently thoe 


© not di, 


ey | 


4 


e Waga gE 
to have his evidens $0 
| 


$ later, wl f 


„ihe meetin 
nore than pu 


| shen he thre 


| 
| 


1 
J 


Prell? TH 
indignation i1 
and at Sheffi 
the Nonconfo 


‘Morley’s own 


| istouch of c 
mattered was the discomfiture of ‘the broken-kneed horse, t | November 21. 


which he was absolutely confident ‘if the case should be fully) catinved lead 


uras man wa 


| tember, was 


ken a a 
ecessity, © va 


-ttemselyes to y 
} wer fight unde 


hing tos! | 
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| is 

Lon} 4 ary Patty and that alone to which we have to look * 

lean prim cision against their incomparable leader which a man 
l e 


one's own spotless morality and transcendent genius as 
5 

h 
gman 
ty Pe t about ; 
II's continued Teadership, It'll na dee,’ which was his | 
e 


to his lieutenants in Sheffield, was not of the loftiest, | 


H 


f the clearest, especially as it was qualified by the hint | 
‘said it to himself in the interior and silent forum.’ 
Sixt, | Harcourt and Mr. Morley age | he understood him, for 
a ie gihe meeting of the great Liberal organisation they did nothing 
ut ag mre than pull the excellent Dr. Spence Watson by the coat-tails 
catin | shen he threatened to break out ae a red-hot protest against 
ciie) | Panel’ The practical problem was how far Mr. Stead’s divine 
urga | indignation in the Pall Mall Gazette would stampede the Party ; 
e both | and at Sheffield, however passionate and genuine the wrath of 
adi | e Nonconformists was, nothing irrevocable came of it. Mr. 
> Hit! J Morley’s own comment on the Party’s état d’dme is not without 
i realy | is touch of comedy in so grave a man. ~ = i 


rse, ol li November 21.—Heard of the angry currents running against Parnell’s f 
je fully | tinued leadership. | 


It was not only the devout world, the secular 
Liberal } auas man was quite as strong. 


for ngt | ae was not all. It was accompanied by small incidents that lent 
se 


- might | ves to ridicule and a sense of squalor. How could candidate or \ 
* f Tkr fight under a banner so peculiarly tainted ? 


The breach of moral law, one must 


aken a very different colour. 

ages May be searched in vain for any con- 
virte 4 "Uh for th the Nonconformist tornado, soul-shaking 
a e Moment its ravages indubitably were, would have 
neral Election without the fresh fuel it very 
he only weighty evidence offered is that of 
Te mgh-priest of the Caucus, who was already in 
D powers, and we read this remarkable entry in 

lary : 


f a. embe: 
TA the dey Sthnadhorst, the head of our Party organisation, called : 
i already on fatally lost by this desperate business; one candidate 
ten? p and new ones would be all the less likely to come forward. 
tad endp X ‘this means the end of Mr. G.’s career.’ ‘Would 
vE 5 as We ke asked. ‘What a pity, said I, ‘ that such a fine set 
a Wereg o êt Sheffield should be broken up.’ ‘They won’t break 
thi ‘Tt Mr Ga will tally to you, and by that I mean you POr 
S Toug : = goes, I fancy that I go too.’ ‘I expected,’ he said, 

bas through your mind, but it must not lodge there. 


Other ef Which, again, seems to be that Schnadhorst 
pot and Tadpoles thought it a good oppor- 


puen 
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n 
tunity of getting rid of Gladstone and the Par i 
made a clumsy attempt to entice into the nile alliance abe 
honesty of soul only party wire-pullers of the S i Pay se 
could have ever entertained a suspicion, Pennadhorst pag purs 
Not only did Sheffield sensibly hold its tongue, ‘t: i 1a ‘ 
not abuse the advantage of having one of the Ten c Unionists did ihe eco 
on their side.’ Their chief oracle, the Daily Telegraph andmeng | ete to 
It is no satisfaction to us to feel the political adversary A a : his cadens 
and prowess it was impossible not to respect, has been E ability f wllity- sg 
irrelevant accident, wholly unconnected with the struggle in whi a } {oan altere 
engaged. "wean nal form. 
Chamberlain himself, with whom (it is one of the surpri | dsnssing r 
the book) Mr. Morley dined in the week of the ex OO h 


| gecount of 1 
was extremely pleasant; no crowing or jubilation, but rather disgusted a 
co) 


he said that a controversy in which all the best brains in Parliament a4 A on a 
out of it had been at work for five years should be at last decided, nota ie ihe 
the merits but by an accident. pa ma 


at the back o 
unsealed envel 
perused and ri 
aros Granvil 
mst likely of 
it was address 
fo be strength 


And he added the sage advice: ‘ What we ought to do, my dar 
Morley, is to keep quiet,’ with, however, as in Schnadhorst’s eas, 
the suggestion of a deal for ‘ revising the conditions :’ thatis 
for repudiating Home Rule. 

Sheffield was on the 24th of November. Parliament wasto 


meet in a few days, and the Irish Party for their annual electio | ee 
of a Chairman. The fluid mind of the Liberal leaders-bal | Tmarked ther 
last to be solidified. The scene was the library in Gladston' |f ms tobe ma 
house in Carlton Gardens. In a position of perplexity, such £ 4 ia consul 
even he had never faced before, Gladstone seems to have retaine: f ani ae 
what the French call the ‘measure’ of a statesman for v | tally was no 
whatever the whisper of the moralist ‘ in the interior and E ) magine. Pp, 
forum,’ punishment for the sin of one man had to be ie i be tan 
against the happiness of innocent millions in Ireland. Harco: i ig 
who frankly played the politician throughout, io ey 
had come around to tho view-that Parnell should be told to 6% n J cnet 


T 
action on his PY 
‘J m 


any égards and without waiting for spontaneous al jik q 
remonstrated, and Mr. G. strongly took the same line. | 


the after-reckoning,’ he said with emphasis. : 
T LEGEL 


AA after-reckoning truly which, even in the less 7 
which the blow was struck, still burns in t ‘ 
a generation later! Harcourt rode the moral hi sexsi 
the solemnity of a Mr, Pecksniff, although a Mr. 
a certain comic twinkle of the eye. 
waar apne, R ication tO 
Harcourt was very strong that in the communi tity 3 
G. should express his own opinion that the de eared on | 
him unfit and impossible, and not merely foun anid expect TÈ 
of the party upon the immorality. ‘The party W 
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lent and 
» Dot ca 


ny da | mealed envelope. While he read the Queen’s Speech to the rest, I 
'5 cast, | 


that i, | 


stone's 


| silent 


reighel 4 
rcoutt: f: í 


| be suy 
: tom 


than ene ee Sales F Gatto eabrneparkeeleanaetjuired it: 

J not be 5 aght any such position. ‘ What, cried Mr. G., ‘ because 
stoutly £0 Pii Jeader of a party, does that constitute him a judge 
is ii and morals? I will not accept it. It would make life 


le. 3 an È 
higher morality turning a scornful back upon 


pot the mgner T, : 
f the electioneering caucus! Under hard pressure 


I urt, Gladstone had inserted in the original draft of 
ee a communicated to Parnell the vital passage about 
hip of the Liberal Party being reduced almost to a 

t the consultation in Carlton Gardens he had come 
view when he sat down to write the letter in its 


| ana of $ by 
at A form. The passage making it a choice for Ireland between 
| jismissing 
| lowed is $0 
i accou 


Parnell and dismissing Gladstone was deleted yi 
startling that, in justice to Lord Morley, his own 
nt of it must be quoted : 


At 8 to dinner in Stratton Street. I sat next to Granville, and next 
whim was Mr. G. We were all gay enough, and as unlike as possible 
ipa marooned crew. Towards the end of the feast Mr. G. handed to me, 
at the back of Granville’s chair, the draft of the famous letter in an 


perused and reperused the letter ; Granville also read it. I said to Mr. G. 
amos Granville, ‘But you have not put in the very thing that would be 
ust likely of all things to move him.’ Harcourt again regretted that 
itwas addressed to me and not to P., and agreed with me that it ought. 


| bb strengthened as I had indicated, if it was meant really to affect 


ection i P’smind. Mr. G. rose, went to the writing table, and with me standing 
| by, wrote, on a sheet of Arnold M.’s grey paper, the important insertion. 


had at | 


(marked then and there under his eyes the point at which the insertion 


ie | "stobe made, and put the whole into my pocket. Nobody else besides 
UCD asp 
otaine | 
who: \ at 
A N was not; I marked the place in pencil at the moment.’ Just 


7 Was consulted about it, or saw it. After the letter came to be printed 
E H remarked to me that he thought the insertion was to be a post- 
pt. He did not complain nor care, but was it not so? ‘No,’ I said, “it 


Imagi ‘ 

p oh ES By the way, I forgot to mention that if he does not 

ey adership of the Liberal Party is reduced to a nullity.’ What a 
Pt, to be sure! 


History will perhaps rather remark ‘ What a kettle of fish, 


aye , ; 
Gladstone’s own considered judgment was over- 


mnie’, by the man from whom of all mankind the Trish 


| Pople, 
‘els aa have least expected it. Earl Spencer, Lord Morley 


GI 
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Spencer’s sagé advice had told upon the Liber 
nape thoughts, he had come to aoe 
eadership might not be altocether «. 

ayp eat altogether a nulli he 
of Mr. Stead’s hot-gospelling, or that hie ae all in gy 
? proud man and a proud nation, might defe ee address ; 
horribly did—we shall not now, perhaps aa = $ 
1s not doubtful is that the change of front onesie My 


O AAL; 


k = 
the Conclusion i - 


Morley was standing behi j 
as ste behind his chair mae 
; i ai ee ea ir was “theres aly 
pee et that followed. Gladstone’s ee et 1 
sitINgs, as soon as the letter was made public ption fata a 
question to Mr. Morley a few months later: i ne p kii 
ad x 3 a 


regrets at the course we took 
what might have been h 
and less haste. 

5 1 dlivered his 3 


Bett eae ie a eee 3 pee mattered next, anj | meting, pi 
Leader and to his Party in good oa" barren to the Irigy 1 ~i, indeed, i 
and acceptable ambassador. But ane blunder ae authoritating Jep move of t 
BS ' ! ow } responsibility— 
A E ys designated as the right ambassador, a E l 4 of the 
STUR x 2 ee the momentous missive was addressed, ay | iard with m 
i ee Nee cor lal relations with Parnell only a week before, | al las we 1 
E g ; x or and the man to whom his embassy was addresse] | wormed me | 
appily failed to come together before all the fat was in the | Hmchairman. 


© my 3 
y speculating | elected Trish 
| fiends m th 


7) te 5 : 
f set one mournful] 


ad there been a little More adroitme 
manaia O LUNES 


ae a fault lay, of course, largely—if not mainly—with } One resour 
ae s calculated avoidance of his allies and his Party in thos f Wh sides cle 
critical hours, although, as we have seen, he may well have come | “nd and we 


Tuberal leaders would not be too grossly offended if their virtue Tish Leader’ 
Wap puUbmsed by the fait accompli of his re-election. But was l temembereg 
it impossible for the Liberal leaders even yet to undeceivé bim 4 tative sent 
as to this suspicion of their instant Ge purpose—if, indeed, Vial editi 
their purpose was no longer infirm? ‘There were still twenly j lt Secretar 
four precious hours in which at least to make their decision reach 1 %s to throw ; 
him before a shot was fired. Mr. Morley relied upon Parnellis fitis of pan 
secretary and upon Justin McCarthy—most lovable but most ty 
easy-going of men and, in semi-revolutionary politics, 1%% pi 
ineffectual—for this delicate office, and when they reporte ‘7 
difficulty in finding Parnell, did nothing but wring his a, E A 
while the golden sands were running out. Parnell’s address a 
have been known to most officials and probably to thousands 5 
residents in Brighton. An early morning train wou cia 
enabled him either to force an interview, or at least to libera 4 
own soul of any whisper of remorse. He was quite oby10 


away from the Brighton interview with a suspicion that the hin 
| 
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tne | ilvered his missive to his Leader in the bustle of the Party 
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e issues were too tremendous to shy at small points 
isl “oyen short of a visit to Brighton, he had the 
q ipt f the Opposition Whips at his service to apprise 

nery rent he reached the House of Commons of the 
agency of an interview before he entered the Party 
M0 o'clock. ‘The still more effective expedient of 
A to the House of Commons himself did occur to him, 
2 n hour when he might well have guessed it would be too. 
fat Fie n he reached the House ‘a little after three,’ the Party 
A had been over for an hour, and he found Parnell, the 
ish Leader, in the thick of a congratulatory group of 
he Lobby. Poor McCarthy had, indeed, gently 


s 


fiends in t 


| nting, without one chance in a thousand of its alarming Parnell 
f peeling, 


F indeed, it did not confirm his suspicion that it was another 


dy move of the Old Parliamentary Hand to save his personal 


{| reonsibility—while the unfortunate Party were left wholly un- 


I mare of the sword hanging over their heads. Parnell ‘came 


| ward with much cordiality ’ to greet the belated Chief Secretary 


| ulas we went along the corridor to Gladstone’s* room, he 
| wormed me in a casual way that the Party had again elected 


f tim chairman.’ 


| a resource remained—to keep out of the newspapers, until 


h sides clearly understood one another. Here came in the 


| #0nd and worst fault of the Liberal leaders—the first in which 


| qi 
a | i Leader’s obduracy he would have his letter (the letter, be 
| membered, out 


was 
him 


niy- 


each 
all's f leoi 
most f 
most fS 
eda f 1 
ands | i 
put fi 


Is of 
have 
2 his 
he 
jon 


eed i 


l histone himself was the chief offender. In his wrath at the 


of which he would fain have struck the one 
‘published at once, that very afternoon ’—in 


j a edition of Stead’s Pall Mall if it could be done. The 


| live sentence) 


Tis to “etary induced him to delay a few hours; but the effect 


throw the Tyo 


Sof panic. bby into a wilder fever by the circulation of 


td Mor] stricken rumours as to the contents of the letter. 
titagig mey for the first time gives us his impressions of 
D evening of uncertainties. 

ot ee Arnold, and I went to dinner. News of the letter 

7 tle to i Wo or three Irish members came in much excitement to 

$ me hag the story of the letter was true, and, above all, if 

the Je aces Said, and really meant it, that he would with- 

na, I said very little, and begged them to get 

“om the reporters. | Tremendous sensation and panic 

more all night. Parnell sat sullenly in the smoke-room, 

mardi consent to go to the meeting which they proposed to 
ne would consent to go with Abhorson to be hanged. 


Com ari : 
5 aE on 18 one which, if it came from any less 
| Would seem to be in indifferent taste. It was 
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twice upon that day, and of the distracted Part 
referred to the reporters for information o 
and who, if they were like 


y whom 
we f what } Soft 
2 d Abhorson executioners „. nu anc 
tioners at his call and without even being pec rà OO 

© 


am answere Xe biel 
came to know ‘if Mr. Gladstone had really said a y of ee A 
it, that he would withdraw from the leadershin pee EN 


for a plain tale, and the Englishman whom Treland Was a ca de 
trelan¢ trusted tual 


after Gladstone wrapped himself in an Olympian ha wh, so far 4 
penetrable as Parnell’s own. Nay, when he spoke a S ojt al kno 
to leave Parnell and his adherents under the impression uel Fino col 
his own view it was better for Ireland to be united in the ati A from th 
than divided in the right. It was indeed from the doctrine i fey would nex 
enunciated that Mr. Redmond in after years appropriate | berend the x 


f own unlucky apophthegm ; ‘ Better be united in follovine, (bey would hav 
foolish and short-sighted policy than divided in following a fy, (st obeying 


į seeing and wise one,’ which led him and his followers fo as | imho stood w 
` called Home Rule Act, the repeal of which is now the only pi | $ even from 
on which all parties in Ireland are united. | bone than, 
One stroke of madness begat another. There followed de} *#eaup’; th 
charge after discharge—with little more reflection than me Hs, Was opp 
the barrels of a machine-gun—Parnell’s retort in his rede fan 
Manifesto, the savageries in Committee Room 15, the spl 
asunder of Ireland to its foundations, and to borrow from as 
more hapless Chief Secretary—a ten years’ ‘hell.’ For one bis} 
' of honest Irishmen it became a fight between Bellerophon anit 


"| red 
| bloody-mouthed Chimaera ; for another, and still more passions) r have 


host, the conspiracy of a pusillanimous or debauched Party 
| throw to the English wolves’ their irreplaceable Le 
Lord Morley makes sympathetic reference to the di 


X 


: : : two 
of the six members absent in America, the attitude 0 e had 
whom, ‘the most important of all after Mr. Parne weit bon frst i 
was felt to be a decisive element.’ ‘Few men, D 


. C7." 7 7 J e 
says, ‘ have ever been placed in sharper aiten Ei 
Trish members in the House of Commons were le ane ibe 
themselves as to what had happened behind une the se 
colleagues in America had no information beyon 
captions of the New York sensation sheets. One 

: ai -ceney require 
his own judgment of what the emergency 
the night Gladstone's letter was published : Pei: A 

S 
All we have got to do in this crisis is to ree oe Mr. at 

è . i m 5 ni 
steadfastly with our work with the an cone ae aly const ge 
the representatives of Ireland, in frank an fal allies 

Mr. Gladstone and the rest of our hitherto fait 
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whatever it may be—that is wisest in the interest of 


| Pod: peen dragged against their will into the precipitate 
L hey Bae ister Hall meeting in the belief that, the Liberal] 
noft Jlor and the Liberal ex-Attorney-General being 

rd Chance arit resented the ] ‘ k 
ve chief promoters, it represented the result of the ‘frank 
sultation’’ between Gladstone and Parnell thus 
Tt was Parnell’s Manifesto, definitely breaking off 
alliance on grounds of perfidy to the Home Rule Cause 
h so far as concerned Gladstone and Mr. Morley, were to 
Il, it yg f eir O72 knowledge shockingly unjust, that determined them 
‘ that [a] alone could have determined them to separate them- 
nea at from their Leader in his hour of stress. Tt is certain 
tine he ay ould never have despatched their Manifesto if they could 
ite poread the narrative Lord Morley now gives to the public; for 
lowing | 227 vould have known that Gladstone sown instinct warned him 
ng a fn fast obeying the clamour to proclaim as pariahs Parnell and 
tone falho stood with him ; that there was no real weight of evidence 
nly pit iat, even from the electioneering standpoint, the clamour would 
| more than, in Parnell’s own words to Mr. Morley, ‘a storm 

wed de | teacup ' ; that Lord Spencer, weightiest of councillors on Irish 
fi ros | Hts was opposed to putting any coercive pressure at all upon 
| eis | el or upon Ireland ; that Chamberlain himself was of the 
piapia that the thing to do was ‘ to keep quiet’; and that, in fact, 
om ast for the still inexplicable interposition of Mr. Morley, of all 
„one bt a a of Committee Room 15 would never have been 
a ly ‘hoe ce were pretty equally divided, they would 
‘ation A : insisted it was a case for ‘frank and friendly 
binations ae for major excommunications, unforgivable 
red ruin for both sides. EA 


heir first < 
ef tah Impulse, of course, would have been to return 


two 9 con : A 
E [5 al with their colleagues and their countrymen. But 
he jus f int first he of freely meeting either one or the other 
eel The Pee their sentences of six months’ imprison- 


ion of aaa make a last desperate effort for a 
Rental rath a! erstandings which, it is now clear, were 
ner than organic. Although they could get 
Cart of affairs than France, and had to battle 
Ost EE passion in which all heed of the future 
ty Ive st the screams of the Furies: ‘No com- 
val strik a quarter to the man! Strike home, strike 
RC treaty en $! it is now pretty well recognised history 
erent have been had, and was only thwarted 


its History, p. 44. Macmillan, 1910. 
N 
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PA 
‘The irreconcileables had their ten ears Fan 
repent at leisure, and the peacemakers had ANI in f Morl 
to the usual reward of being impartially misunder Emsey shou ri 
in both camps as ‘ Whigs’ for believing, what ee gE i 
wards everybody believed, that both Parnell and Gla, z 
to be, might have been, preserved ; ae 


Apart from 
O Wap nat 
Sequey | tes" 
8 adie, f all beca 
as a last che i les ani 
Sinn Fein will be able to draw from these two vol | act gen 
mournful argument of racial incompatibilities, Here ‘ail Chemistry, 
the first of living English Men of Letters for whom, as teal ee, : 
‘Ireland was his polestar,’ and here is a people believine in ae, 
to excess in his devotion to their cause ; and it now far out ty | aly 

Irish people knew their Mr. Morley as superficially as he mls | i. 
it distressingly evident he himself knew Parnell or Parnell: 1 

countrymen after a four years’ reign in the Chief Secretary's | 
Lodge. The Irish people will learn with a gasp that, so lates | 
1882, seven years after Parnell’s work began, three years alia | 
the foundation of the Land League, Mr. Morley returned fea | 
his first visit to Ireland to write : ‘ My visit has not made m 
any headlong convert to Repeal or even Autonomy’; that d 
Chamberlain, Ireland’s most venomous enemy once she dedind | 


; ; even as on 
misunderstood and reviled as ‘a Tory’ durin g 


years for urging that reconciliation with Ulste 
saries, Irish and English, 
of salvation. 


arsation, 
Jar kne 


man to whom he chants a hymn of unbroken praise not to "i 
adulation, and with whom it is his pride to have been an inim 4 
even while Gladstone was making the heavens ring with bis at 
of ‘Remember Mitchelstown’; and that his iene | 
Gladstone himself only began shortly before the for a 4 
the Ministry of 1885, when the old man was already ae ies 
in the seventies. The keenest shock of all will be ihe e vol 
of the Irish Majority Party when they learn that ni \ 
was a principal personage in the movement to replace * 1S 
by Lord Rosebery, and remember how easily E Be 
baulked the design if they had only guessed that Gla 


was also to some extent due to half-confidences 0° 
dubiety as those which led both Parnell nt 
mistaken inferences with respect to his view: 0 eee y 
proceedings. For Irishmen, the aha tragedy a 
scarcely less poignant reading than the Pa 

years earlier. 
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ley wae equally at sixes and sevens in his impressions 
yr, Mo Edmund Burke appears to be the only Irishman 


= yeland. . 
0 Ty Joved. About Parnell he makes so shallow a 
ey T 
m he 1S): 
Gy park as this 
it the business of the moment he contributed little to ordinary 
cause among other reasons, he had no knowledge, not even 


Jedge of common education, and the man of the world. 


m 

art ani 
regalar know. 
| because Parnell resolutely stuck to ‘the business of the 
Rat’ and because his own hobbies happened to be matter- 

| vs sciences like Geology, Astronomy, Trigonometry and 

| rhenistt, yather than the slightly sub-acid table-talk of 

| nwliticians, philosophers, and literary gents at the Athenaeum 

| qub where some great minds seem to find their heaven. Lord 

| \rey scarcely cares to disguise from us that he has a poor 
pinion of “diabolic ’ Trish politics, whether Unionist or Nation- 

e mals | sist; of Irish writings; even of Irish scenery, which he finds 
Parels | ‘mnquict’ in comparison with the sleepy green folds of Words- 
yf vorth's Lake country. It may well be cited as one of the most 

a puant of ‘life’s little ironies ° that the strongest personal charm 

| ithim of Home Rule for Ireland (which, after all, fait les frais 
| this entire political career, including the Indian Home Rule, 
| hich was only an Asiatic corollary) seems to have been that 


| ter : 
Bes. Tigishmen need see or hear of all these things no more. 


WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 


n2 


a 
Sy 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST VENER M 
INFECTION: | inteligible 


| gued 50 0 
A REJOINDER | an 
‘Tux following comments on Sir Francis C p E 
g a Francis Champneys’ reply jy | of supposed 
the November number of this Review to an article by me wig | matment WI 
appeared in September seem to me necessary for the clearing | apoed then 
of some of the issues between us and for the possible rem ja disease. 1 
of some misunderstandings. In making these comments I appre | that those w] 
ciate very highly the friendly tone of Sir Francis’s expression | Kesed of 
of personal regard. | vey short tin 
I.—In his final paragraph Sir Francis writes: ‘I do om} h exposur 
believe that there is much difference of opinion between Sir Bryan | tected, or 
Donkin and, say, the National Council for Combating Veneri i treatment 
Diseases; at least I have searched for great differences in i valent fail 
article—and have not found them.’ But in enumerating, ft} kas the earl; 
the most part correctly, several attitudes towards the subj | pe the li 
in hand that are shown in common by both parties to the E p 
cussion he writes: ‘Sir Bryan Donkin is urgent up a. of 
necessity of early treatment (which he prefers to call re Tiel BES 
laxis)—so is the National Council.’ And his last words a is heb : 
with reference to himself and other members of that rapes 5 
‘Our only crime has been that we have not adopte [| } 


pylasiš | À There seer 


blessed word Mesopotamia ’’—I beg pardon, I mean A 1 at the wo 
Surely we can all work together for our common © pnya Mahou dis 


further emphasises this point by the spelling of Pi whid | Uh to 
both here and in other places, with a capital P, a spP ° Jf 

does not occur in the article he is criticising. P erii | i 

I wish that this conclusion to Sir Francis’s oa fa L 

defence of the cause of the Council had been as P rierepre 
as it is pacific in intention. In effect it ane a sft 
the only point actually at issue between the “oity se pi 
medical prophylaxis of Venereal Infection as ae e mt 
in my article, and the National Council (or ne ich 18 qu 
part of the Council, for ib is not unanimous f s ; 
lately reiterated its opposition in this eee. ‘on, 8 fo 
sentation, the outcome, doubtless, of muscon® F 
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l 048) in his article where Sir Francis states 


age J 2 F, 
stion at issue is largely a matter of the names 
o: and “early treatment”... We had better 


me pat we mean by “ Prophylaxis.” >? It is to be 
a ia while he thinks it necessary to have a definition 
a pre T of ‘ Prophylaxis’ he does not suggest that the 
i he menihe, arly Treatment ’ (the capitals are mine in this 
f inition aly necessary, as of course it is, for the purpose 
Lo nee) ‘ae discussion. ‘The words ‘ early treatment,’ however, 
| ee often in discussion of this subject, are not explicitly 
f gg us 

i ped by 


anyone. 
io be undeniable that the question at issue is between 


, however it may be defined, of persons known 
a ai A supposed to be eee oe one ee treatment (i.e. 
Nini i raiment within a few ours 2, exposure) of persons who have 
ating j aposed themselves to the possibility of infection by the germs 
m | disease. The last named course necessitates, for its success, 
T appre | tat those who have exposed themselves to such risk must be 
Essi | josessed of means of disinfection which can be used within a 
| | wyshort time whether before or after, or both before and after, 
Merely ‘early treatment’ of persons already 


—— 


do m | sh exposure. 
| 


aoud 1, the best most infective period is the stage when, as a 
une a 3 ) es A 3 . a 

S ation, early treatment of the disease will not come into 

asii Th 3 

Ne Pectin ts to be much confusion, even among doctors, in the 
lax ie ords infection and disease; and this confusion tends 
a Nie a What the advocates of medical prophylaxis 
á N thug setti 0 stop the infective agent from invading the body 


-S Settin 
tis sure} © up disease. 


l 
Alogia eside the mark to discuss, as Sir Francis does, the 
` ldo Bacon of what the word ‘prophylaxis’ ought to 

ot think that Sir Francis is in serious doubt about 


ae 
| on ree who use this word mean by it. All clear 
which ae that the critic should accept the meaning of 
te questi 9 criticised person explicitly attaches to it, and 
“eet, he Whether the term itself is the best possible, or 
Rust ing ould be quite disregarded. Otherwise all dis- 
É mtably degenerate into mere logomachy. I need 
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ae therefore, that there is a, Very esseni MO 
sa a ns meaning of the terms ‘ proph ean differ A tion pest 
ee as used by the advocates of the rf axis! a) pat or 
ar as I can see) by those of the second proce a gy tat ee 
With reference to some of the queries ure. gece r 
about the time for the provision, or for the put bY Sir Fran: f e 7 (E: 
means, I must, it seems, repeat that thesi of Prophyteas | f pr 
course be used before the disease shows itself s mans shoul ie pa 
become established in the body. It is thera likely § wl J requ 
provision of disinfectants must precede the W a 


. i wee €xposur, ; T methods 
ae ae the disinfectants should be enpo in ‘| A insuffic 
Shoruly betore or after exposure, and in the latter case, for re fom venere? 


of perfect protection, not longer than twely. , | 
And here I would say, once for all, hat a ae termat f an 
implies that the means of protection must be a medical. iter 
exposure to infection, it cannot conceivably matter 5 e reourse to t 
whatever their views may be as to the propriety of ona dances in W 


2 ey. 
these means at all, whether they are used soon before, or at ] intercourse, í 
, 


T i ia 
| t | f 
S Well a | 


TL 


after, or bot ; na x infection, | E0 

z r ee before and after, the act of exposure to infection, | teusually ne 

--—On page 1045 Sir Francis says he ‘ does not quite unde. | s aka 
stand who is referred to’ in my Article (on page 585 of th | lle 
September number of this Review) where I say that ender 
| josibility -o 
venereal diseases are not to be attacked merely by warnings against thar f instinctive fu 
evil physical results, by checks on drunkenness, by moral admoniti | ty me Inco! 

regarding irregular sexual intercourse generally, or by efforts to sa } impossible,” 

| 2 


the best treatment of the infected after the disease has been contracted. | 
f Moceeds to a 


that proposals for medical prophylaxis were to be hindered © | “UMerateg 
discouraged or left severely alone. It seemed equally plan” dan 
I referred especially both to the Report of the Royal Commissel Pf Tot be coy 
on Venereal Diseases and to the National Council. 
Francis immediately follows his statement that he ‘did 
stand who was referred to by me,’ with the sentent 
N.C.C.V.D. is certainly not open to the reproach of OU Pu 
all protection except merely “good advice.’ Nothins ed BY 
have said leads to this suggestion. I explicitly refer” 
my article to the work of the above-mentioned bodies 1 |. iy 
the whole subject of venereal disease before the Pi tab] ; 
securing the means for the best and most moder? tia di | oan, 7 
Nor does my contention that both of these tof op? O 
have, either by their silence or otherwise, discourage ep 
the spread of knowledge regarding medical mente i ged cur al Con 
infection at its source, in any way imply that afi all p” 

who disagreed with me on this point with deprec®™ MEE 
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Rod advice.’ The words ‘good advice,’ indeed, 
exc E article. I take this opportunity, moreover, to 
Ara) medical men, personally known to me, who 
t the rophylactic treatment among large bodies of men, 
i mend aes of ‘good advice,’ but habitually give such 
no mselves, before instructing the men concerning the 
T ee reventing infection. And I believe the same may 
ee the advocates of medical prophylaxis generally. 
fo hf a required any further justification for my statement that 
ș of prevention encouraged by the National Council 


Mat the | 

to il | Ercan to lessen materially the present evils resulting 
i. e p venereal diseases, I might find some in Sir Francis’s own 
vai Bary of ‘He gice a by wee other members of 
ne 4 Council who address a on this subject. The only 
w melica]. item he prone aS n case of a lapse immediate 
ni i renurse to the doctor. Now, in view of the varying circum- 
nly | dances in which ‘a, lapse,’ which, I take it, means irregular 
or axe | letourse, occurs, would the doctor, or indeed any doctor, 
ction, | Peusually near enough for the ‘immediate recourse’ to him that 


eT is advised ? j ; 
5 of tb M.—Again Sir Francis says on page 1045 that he does not 
| mte understand what I mean by saying that ‘there is no 
ibility of. extinguishing or paralysing a primitive and 
tinctive function,’ and he then asks the question, which seems 
A mconsequent, whether I mean that ‘a clean life is 
mer | Impossible, adding ‘I cannot think that he does.’ But he 
| pets to argue at some length as if I did. ‘That abstinence 
rho hell MM irregular, or indeed from all, sexual intercourse is observed 
ent, aut) ) Many persons from many different reasons which need not be 
rtainly needs no argument ; nor does my statement, 
{j not be Francis, in any way imply that the sexual instinct 
; controlled. Some control of it is of course a necessity 
¢ under Mad by Sir = of social existence. But the inference apparently 
i] be &tablig kanns that there is a prospect, however remote, of 
flags p ent of complete continence outside the bonds of 
K quite 7 euch influences as he suggests is surely Utopian, 
thing h pactio] in relation to the present discussion. 


d ` -. . * 
plete cae either universally enforced monasticism or a 
P 


& 
Ret e 


o Pa elling of the marriage laws could compass this 
butable to nd present experience shows that the efficacy 
ont. e and religious warning has been and is quite 
tected, S With the object against which such warnings 
teg, includi erefore I contend that to trust only to such 
unci] ng ‘early treatment,’ as are considered by the 

to sufficient, ór at least the only practicable, 

the prevention of venereal diseases, would be 
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to allow wilfully the scienti 
fully blockading the venere 
fruitless. 
IV.—On page 1048 Sir Franc; i 
of mine with, ahi LUPO St ns Mentions severa a, i 
aich he entirely agrees- and w; 3 staten 
one of them he says that he supposes “th with referen 
that fear of disease is no sufficient deterrent pee k 
of such fear need not be considered likely 3 ie 7 ; 
number of the incontinent.’ TI do not know an ay otf 
is here expressing the view of the majority of th ae Sir Prag 
; ; he Nat i 
as well as his own ; but in any case this opinion i a 
in this discussion. For the opposite opik cfg 
given In private, and I imagine in public as well alth J 
never heard of it being publicly and explicitly ure d a Ting 
In this context I would refer again to tl aoe “orld 
is refer ag 1e Army Order of Mye | 
1916, from which I quoted in my previous article This ot 
directs that soldiers who have exposed themselves to ng | 
of venereal disease should be required to attend for athe 
within twenty-four hours of infection, but does not state wheths | 
this means exposure to infection, or the time when the fr. 
appearance of disease has been noticed by the soldier, Thi 
order, however, is prefaced by the following words : ‘ Suggestion | 
with regard to prevention which would imply the adoption of ai 
system of prophylaxis which might be said to afford opportuniia 
for unrestrained vice could not be accepted by the Army Councih 
These words, as they stand, do prevent many medical meni |i 
the Army, who are keenly aware of the necessity of metic! 
prophylaxis to produce any material effect on the reduction t 
venereal disease, from carrying out what they feel to be ig 


fic knowlede 
ew 

al poison P O possess of a 

S at their ¢ Bete | 

OUr¢e to E 

teng f 


i 


been ofig 


medical duty. I know this from many personal talks I we 
had with both medical and combatant Army officers who ga » 
deplore the general effect of this order. These words hit i 
seemingly been introduced into the order to meet ® pee ! 
objection on the part of the public, or some section of it, | 
the treatment thus forbidden would be likely to nt al 
number of the incontinent. But, after many 3? ree in} 
inquiries, I have no doubt that Sir Francis is perfectly i aity | 

. . valley, 
saying that there is a general agreement as to the m th Swi 
this objection, and I regard this statement of bs, went | 
it is to be hoped the National Council is in accord, e 
remove at least one point of contention in this a itt 
sure that if experienced Army medical officers a a xis ™ | 
express their opinion on the whole question of ‘pr y, or the PA 
would find but little, if any, dissent on the pat ; 


generally. 
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great vale E j 


: , . 050 nw p 
V.—In the latter part of his article, trom page Í 4 


3 
„ Franc! 
soi 
itemP'8 č 

ding $ 
ppjection ° 


od FO 


{he former 
abolition o! 
ynehastity 
“that yenel 


mount to 8 
in order to 
In this con 
to force UPC 


| they wish 


It is prope 


"snd it is cl 


imposition 
knowledge 
person; an 
punishmen: 
leave, to he 

I do no 
position tal 
tions he ma 
the means 
teference t 


argument ji 
Or member: 


if ppjectio® 


i in an at 
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„seems to depart from his former critical attitude by 

j R theological objection which virtually decries all 
P attack the evils of venereal disease at their source 
“to the methods of scientific medicine. He bases this 
on the doctrine which distinguishes between ‘ mortal’ 
al’ sin and includes fornication and adultery among 
and he infers, on this ground, that the complete 
venereal disease without corresponding abolition of 
pastity would be wrong. ‘It is better,’ he says further, 
f at venereal diseases should be imperfectly combated than that, 
3 tempt to prevent them, men should be enticed into 
which they would otherwise avoid.’ This is tanta- 


ml veni 
the former ; 
sholition of 


mortal 51 


ia mount to saying that sanitary science should be held in abeyance 


in order to promote morality by neglecting to prevent infection. 


Li Inthis context, however, he seems to assume that it is proposed 


reatment 


the fri 
r, ‘Ths 
gestion 


m of an f 


riuniti 
Gouncil. ) 
men i | 


th 
] inos to the first point, that the doctrine he quotes in his 
| Ae D I believe, neither universally accepted by theologians 
A ot t Gin of the Church of England, nor accepted at all by those 

è Church of Scotland, or of any of the large and numerous 


io force upon everybody the medical means of prevention, whether 


| they wish for it or not. There is, however, no such proposal. 


It is proposed to spread widely the knowledge of such means; 


whethy | ud it is clear that such a procedure would greatly facilitate the 


imposition of a legal penalty on any man or woman who, with 
knowledge of the means of prevention, conveyed disease to another 


| person; and in the case of soldiers, the infliction of disciplinary 


punishment on anyone who was found, on return to duty from 
kave, to have contracted the disease himself. 

I do not of course propose either to discuss the theological 
sition taken up by Sir Francis, or to reply to the several deduc- 
tions he makes concerning the possible evils of forcing on everyone 
è means of prevention of venereal disease. I would only say, in 


f nominati SE > . 
| bmi mations of Christians in this country known as Noncon- 


~ Messibilit 
"practi 


"must . . . 
n As appealed to by Sir Francis in this argument, this 
, With the consequences he draws from it, negatives the 
y of discussing the subject in hand from any scientific 
a point of view. 
3 ancis, however, after saying, on page 1051, that 
lyi 
ars man a Prophylactic packet unasked, with the result that he 
ortal might have stood upright, is to have made oneself an accessory 
ai Sn before the act, A 
Nes b 
te y conceding that 
"ating: a 


develo F 2 A . f 

À pment of public lavatories with appliances for pre- 
Ma a é 5 public la 

HT hig Bement “nt might come under the same head, although such an 


d ; » a s Siew $ 
l thia jection lS to those who sought it in need, might be free 
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The last phrase of this sentence, 


if he could See h; 


substitute ‘is’ for ‘ might be.’ 
ier S for might be, would make anoth 8 Way, | 
iscussion on which Sir Francis and I entire] & Doing ine 
To have answered in more detail the whole ae E 
of Si 
i 


article would have involved the repetition of 
this Review for September. But I trust that 
together, have set forth fairly and clearly th , 
prophylaxis of Venereal Infection. Sir Prana o medie f 
undertaken to support the policy of the National ae being J 
properly be understood as generally representatiy Pe wa f 
of the majority of that body. May it be Roped (an 
cussion .may tend (to use some of Sir F rancis Chane ms iy 
words) to disperse some mists of understanding, and a a ae. Pri 
the Issues between the supporters and the opponents ol a | i eo 
prophylaxis against infection as an essential part of the su F, E : i 
prevention of Venereal Diseases. =— a 
story: R 


| ofthe Spirit 
| Jerusalem, 
| sanctuary— 
} none so ofte 
} that has yet 
} thousand ye 
| tagedy and 
| tion, of her 
| xene of Di 
| ime but et 
f ken so re 
Jf “ewal, for 
| Badylonians 
A it Caliphs 
$ has Temaine 
i Mitigue, ] 


ir “i ‘ ” 
much that Eo j 
my two articles of 


vien | ‘A city 


H. Bryan Donxny, 
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i | JERUSALEM DELIVERED 


> viem | ‘A city and a solitude.’ SHELLEY: Prometheus Unbound. 
s'om | gun standard of St. George at length floats over the battlements 
ucide | gfthe Bible. There is a thrill in J erusalem Delivered unequalled 
nedil | nce the first Crusade and its immortalisation centuries later by 
cessh| | mso. Jerusalem, Athens, Rome—these strike the trichord of 
+ history: Rome the capital of Rule, Athens of Art, Jerusalem 
IN, | ofthe Spirit. All of them have been what Gibbon so finely terms 
| Jerusalem, ‘the theatre of nations.’ Hach—and each is a hill- 
| snctuary—has repeatedly been mutilated and destroyed. But 
} none so often or so long as the city, small in extent and situation, 
f that has yet loomed so large on the world’s horizon for over three 
thousand years. It is the citadel and shrine of inspiration, of 
| ‘ngedy and triumph, of faith and failure, of destiny and desola- 
| tn, of heroism and betrayal, of song, dirge, and prophecy—the 
q wne of Divinity incarnate and of the central event not only of 
| ite but eternity—an eternal city indeed. No stronghold has 
| teen so repeatedly sacked and rebuilt: it stands for ruin and 
a Mewal, for death and re-birth. It has survived the Egyptians, 
| ao” Assyrians and Arabians, Pharaohs, Caesars, 
4 iss arn the Seleucidae, the Abassids, the Seljouks—yet it 
J itttigue = 4 monument of loneliness and a pivot of imperial 
of sy is concerning this last characteristic that a word 
7 ing divide a be raised ere this brief article closes, for Pales- 
} ylang and ae from Egypt and abuts on the Mediterranean : 
} "te Yre rec it is a point of vantage, and Judaea was ever 
Lag, Tanean than Oriental—a piece of the South in the 
“hitions very holiness has been the prize and pretext of 
7 4. Eilen is 


i ston primeval. Long before Israel invaded Canaan, 
isy 


a = oe 8 discovered at E] Amarna reveal that even then 
A h St for ia ebus Salim, the high Place of Peace with a high- 
a Was Worship who corresponded with the Court of Cairo. 
g theri Sver Present. Centuries afterwards, saved from 

. + Was taken by Pharaoh Necho, and from him 
puely Wrenched by his overweening rival Nebu- 
ithin half a century, and after the favouring 


191 
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Cyrus, it fell to the Persian Smerdis, 


‘ j 918 
Spare by t j 


Alexander it passed to the Antiochus from whom © ete F apstadt E 
Maccabees rescued it, establishing the proud d the mi itay | iig ° 
Asmoneans who welcomed Cleopatra as their ria y gi thog jowerinS | 
rise of Rome came Pompey and Crassus to spoil fee the f pight ™ 
upstart to restore it, and Herod to besiege what hig ae the size? j 
saved. But these pro-Roman Idumeans lent it a ks. $ bad ihe span’ 
and it was once more razed to the ground by Vespasian, TA J, jlin 
protected, Constantine and Helena and Eudosia hallowed = orish r 
the renegade re-templed it—till again, in the seventh Re # tthe wor 
it passed to Persia in the person of Chosroes. A hundred ; "p ee 
onwards and the Saracens seized it, while in 1076 the ta | a m 
first fastened on its fastness, only to be succeeded by the Bow | Peso 
tian Caliphate. Then the imagination of Christendom aa a yan 
kindled, and there arose as its deliverer the Belgian Godfrey of a valley 
Bouillon with a wife from Lorraine—Godfrey the ‘paladin. | nedi, who 


pilgrim, who, though King, refused the crown, since one of 


thorns had been his Master’s, and yet Godfrey who in tht | But tl 
Master’s name massacred Israel as ferociously as Ishmael. The 1 the litera’ 
Latin Kings of Jerusalem followed—commerce had urged the | amid just 
Crusaders as much as Christianity—till in the next century the | gf ihem. 
Crown was lost by the degenerate Lusignan. Then Saladin | snd in the 
entered, the Bayard of the East, in duel with Richard Lion-heat, i \oslems, 
the nearest approach to a modern Major-General. Next came | Allenby a 
the interlude in ‘shining armour’ of Barbarossa’s grandson, | pard tho: 
Frederick the Second, of whom doubtless the Kaiser thought it | te also sh 
1898 when h3 broke down the ancient wall to make the Jop he had y 
Gate for his dramatic parade. Then after yet a fresh n any cas 
inroad, the Carismians captured and pillaged tho sacred E ane w 
And finally, in 1517, Selim the chivalrous, and magnifoen m ag 
won it for the Ottomans. Let it be said at once that the 4u 1 y its 
have never lacked chivalry in watching over the holy paa ott Ti do 
All along, in the vast kaleidoscope of chango aa of | ae 
strophes, there were many who, ‘ passing throne hia oden | w, Mt 
misery, used it for a well.’ Jealously guarded by ae promise ang mili 
Jerusalem remained the symbol of Christendom and 5 ott | lien ic 
of a ‘new earth’ as it descends in the Apoa aa profane | rg a 
conquered, J erusalem abides invincible. So Sse, J weepi g: bading 
the mystery and majesty are unaltered. Was ing spit h pron 


this Mater dolorosa stands, no brooding ghost but 3 aT eene | 
What haunted ground not only of saints, arosa H zodis 
but of earthly romances and vicissitudes! The ai ; 
daughter still wavers inscrutable around i N aliah, a 
The crimson sunset still reflects the carnage or runge the gas? 
Lady Macbeth. Jezebel and her priests i = vas tbis pe a 
between papist and puritan, for all along Juda a 
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trey of 
‘paladin. 
> One of 


ught in 
o Jopp 
Turkish 


d cty 


ent, Je 
> Turks 


d s f gyp Je 
I stadt Pe onsola 


+ Morish sped 


n St 


, Is that the sighing breeze, or is it Mariamne 
te as Rachel? And those clouds of midnight 
aling ar the brook Kedron, are they the solemn shapes of 
powering p iors from Joshua downwards , guarding the Valley of 
anty WO en dust eddies—it veils Don Jehuda ben Halevy, 
sh sage and troubadour who, wan and wayworn, has 
Eee hither only to be pierced to his faithful heart by a 
jgrimaget © That plaintive breeze, saddening the silence, is 
ahe dold lamentation round the Wall of Weeping? What 
ithe WO vhat rare merchandise, what traffics and discoveries, 
pere ad caravans haunt its approaches; what wraiths and 
Bo ne from the caves, what long-past lightnings flash over 
Fa, tain-peaks! What loves and hatreds wander among 
the mountain-p aps alle ae ha T 
hose vanished gardens and still vibrate in that city of stone 
na valley of iron under a sky of brass’! From David to Dis- 


neli, who has not renowned it—the seat of song, the mount of 


¢ | vision? 
m that | 
J The | 
rged the | 
tury the | 
Saladin f 
n-heart, 
cb came | 
andson, i 


But the British entry raises more mundane problems than 
ihe literalisation of prophecy so dear to the parish-heart, and 
mid just and general rejoicing it may be well to indicate two 
item. Great Britain rules over a vast Mussulman population, 
adin that sense she is a great Moslem Power. How will the 
Moslems, long jealous of the shrines, accept the change? General 
illenby acted like a statesman in appointing Mahommedans to 
guard those sacred places which by prescription they protect, and 


_ lealso showed wise insight when he entered on foot the city that 
thad won. It is said that a soothsayer so predicted, but 
nany case, if the East loves splendour, nothing more constrains 


fe modest strength. But it will not always be General 
uy Downing Street is notoriously imperceptive, and con- 
‘thy its outlook is coloured by the politics of the hour. Tt will 


8. 7 tever z i ; : : 

date | i to see Palestine through the spectacles of e 
yale! f hyve Xy or of any one Church or Conventicle. If the Turks 
rosie | y am Our enemies, it is not all of them that desire to be 
[osloni ®, still fewer: : 1e with Germany 
romisè f ag mill er'that relish their present league with s , 
y ofted J diang ons of Moslems look up to us that are not Turks By 
fanet: i Bei o Arabs. The way in which Jerusalem is to be the 


spirit: 


eenei: | 


rodias 


"5 
dae? 
clash 


di y 


i a 0 a 3 . 
sepine: f tandi Sovernment will require considere 


Ndlin d and considerate 
t must not be forgotten that our triumph coincides 
= le (misliked by 


f po A 
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oreatel, though as futile, a part in England. The 
A way or another, throughout Europe perpetually 


Js becoming a ‘State within the Stafe,’ a ‘King 


(lade the present Oratorians still obey the antique 


ende 


O | “args,” a : ‘ p ; 

i k | if pn, Constitution which St. Philip of Neri embalmed and 
paciia | ie as the rule of his order. Indeed, a great part of the 
a res 


riddle Ages Was spent in perpetual conflict between the Pope 
E Md 


dof th | ae Emperor. To come nearer home, take Milton who 
| 2 aie Puritanic fire with the Renaissance light. He 

Can i | cel himself a theocrat, he was only a Republican ; his religion 
Intrigue, f apserved his politics. A reformed commonwealth and no 
Such, as | ble Church are Milton’s ideals. ‘The Parliament of 
em cease | fogland,’ he protests, among many other such pronouncements, 
Lebanon md turned ‘regal bondage into a free commonwealth.’ 


) ‘for then,’ he proceeds, ‘can any Christian derive his Kingship 
| tom Christ? I doubt not but all ingenious and knowing men will 
| asly agree with me that a free commonwealth without a single 
X f yeon or House of Lords is by far the best Government. . . .’ 
| 4nd then he propounds grand councils of a perpetual senate 
©" | mithout, forsooth, ‘any Dogeship of Venice,’ as the means of 
Te | alvation, He cannot divorce religion from politics. True, 
or those tefore Puritanism. the English Reformation, which was a protest 
ting he | igast mternationalism, created in the English Church the 
over by i reconciliation between nationalism and Theocracy. But 
s, often n not last, and politics triumphed. The English 
ated ont P KE ctated to America. Nationality does not imply unity 


deur à nee On the contrary, a nation is a fusion of races under 
shrewd 1 oe ideal, and the Jews are a race, not a nation. i To 
must be Tit i 2 nation they must be deracinated. Is this possible? 
Jewish Ta, fren 8? Are the idealogues to be trusted, and how often 
ve been i ~ night? ‘ Whoso is wise will ponder these things.’ 
adowel | ate ie Da urged, I know, in some quarters, that these doubts 
o youl “Mig, tous in face of the contemplated League of Nations 
enrnite ` fo usher in the Millennium. Tt is a consummation 
nist | F i to be desired. But quite apart from the fact that it 
i a ie mal agreement, that it only means an organised 
ma he PY that « which any signatory (like Russia) could break away, 
nto # keiita it really but ‘shes the Hague Palace which 
gocratit fo ted t e War b cee oe a ae = I uld venture 
1e] ,lbmit + ar by lulling the anti-Germans, + wo 


“tong Wo practical criticisms. It is proposed to ‘refer ’ any 


7 tei ael to the Common Council. Is it not obvious that 


k Miery emg referred? the strong man armed will cross the 
ch San, no : e ‘police’ the world 
Rove effe such pooling of forces to po 
k. 


Ctive without the sanction of those very armaments 
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ms Digitized ey LACE: Le den ENEG 
to which ‘Labour’ is always and ve 
have a permanent force highly trained and organi 
keep it for your own defence? It is by mutual B 
a mutual understanding, backed by the strength iraia 
nations, like families, will soonest live in peace. me 
is pleased to call this ‘the chapter of accidents,’ buen 
own ‘` Wait and see’ is their encyclopaedia. Ang ie i 
prevention is better than cure. ANY cag 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomas Atkins can ble t i 
genius of the spot, though these considerations wil] hardly h w 
to him, and the austere grandeur of Jerusalem may aa 
less than the memories of hymns. But the Psalms, the tya 
of history, must rise to his recollection as he ‘lifts his eyes uty 
the hills,’ and the sight of Calvary will recall not only the 
Supreme Sacrifice but the world-crucifixion of to-day. He wil 
know nothing of Tasso and Jerusalem Delivered, but listening “conscripti 
to the prince-poet Isaiah he will rememb 


er that ‘ the desert shall | plied to 
blossom as the rose,’ and, looking this Christmas on a freed | cnsidering 
Bethlehem, he will feel that the Child, whom no Herod coui | Until it 
slay, has conquered, and that ‘the government shall be upon | gn 
His shoulder.’ 


hemently objecting 


nof be insensi} 


| jyonost 
| rest —€ 
wartime, € 
f ere has | 
1 teen, as t 
capital. 


WALTER SICHEL. 


| N be npr 
YF indy, 
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capiTAL AND THE COST OF WAR 


appeal | jyoxosr the various oz presong of what is called ‘industrial 
D oret especially such unrest as relates to the conditions of 
hymns | jartime, one of the most frequent has been the complaint that 
es unto f sore has been a conscription of labour, but that there has not 
ay the | Wen, as there ought to be, 2 corresponding “conscription of 
te wil pital.’ Without pausing to insist on the fact that the 
Istening ‘onscription of labour’ is a totally meaningless phrase as 
xt shall | pled to existing conditions, let us here confine ourselves tone 
a freed | cusidering what is meant by the ‘ conscription of capital.’ 
d could | Until it is analysed with reference to detailed facts, ‘ the con- 
e upon} cription of capital ’ is a very effective cry by reason of its seeming 
| smplicity; but such simplicity is the measure of the ignorance 
| those who adopt it; for the actual facts to which this cry 
if "lites are not simple, but in the highest degree complex. That 
| a ee case has been realised, or strongly suspected, by 
| a a i leaders, one of whom submitted, not many 
| bel , the ollowing judicious Memorandum to an official 
| Vey peed with the industrial politics of the moment. 
aid eee eaments are constantly being made concerning 
Yn of nia Possible appropriation, particularly for the pay- 
iator pears im connexion with the War. {t would be 
f Worinate ie e to have some definite information as to the 
7 teen up sunk in fixed capital, differentiating 
1 ries, an t] "y and land; the amounts invested in other 
J. e appropriar, ko unts that are fluid in the sense that they 
f'o industry n Or transferred without involving the disloca- 
® official to commerce, or the impoverishment of land. 
tde Whom this Memorandum was communicated 


HEL. 


“OPY of it to myself, suggesting that I might be 


Ney; A 
tal terms at all events, to do something to elucidate 


“alsed. It so happens that, in a work called 

ure Democracy, now on the point of being 

om ted certain chapters to a discussion of these 

ns Wide. 2 are, however, there treated with reference 

llo = er than those here immediately involved; and 

Ry eW pages I shall confine myself to the facts and 
poe 197 o 
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considerations which the interesting Memoranji aaa 
indicates as those which are most directly om just Quote F 
exceptional problems of to-day. * Pertinent t, te E 


I fai worl 


THE QUANTITATIVE MEASURE oF CAPITAL Ag Con 


„odwills 
CORRESPONDING ĪNCOME J 


ae 
| earnings | 
J} {his tol 
Ons which teh J conditions 


IP, ARED Winy 


The first thing to be realised in all discussi 
to capital quantitatively considered, is that the Conception | meet oth 
capital, as considered thus, is much more complex and arh fart, SUC 
than the conception of annual income. Thus in the Introd i 
Report on the Census of Production—a volume issued e i 
years before the War, but referring to the year 1901 | the vast 5 
authors show that whilst various and independent estimates l insted. 
the income of the United Kingdom differed from one another | altibuted 
by no more than 5 per cent., the various estimates of the capital le 
corresponding to this income differed from one another by 33x | “7 a 


cent., and in some details by as much as 50 per cent. A partil i nial quest 


explanation of these discrepancies may, the authors sugges, | gpn 
be found in certain ambiguities attaching to portions of thed | pe bj 
ficial statistics; but they are mainly due to the fact that vil Ded o 
the same figures before them statisticians have computed capil f i A d 
values with a view to different objects, and on different supp i Fae, 


tions with regard to social conditions generally. | 

Thus, if a man has an income, let us say, of 1000. aye 
from shares in a manufacturing company, what his mom) 
means to him is a matter plain enough, for his daily expenient i 
shows him what he can get for it; but, if he wished to i à 
shares and turn them into so much capital with a view t0 sta E 
some business or other on his own behalf, what he could A 
on getting for these shares would not be equally evident. a tef te san 
might, for instance, be a likelihood that the company ipl Might gel] 

i 


oe equip N 
near future would suffer from the competition of better oqup , | Nt the ca: 


| iosubserib 
| ~abscribed 
(bservation 
Sit Robert 
might 
j e yielde 


N wartim 


rivals; for which reason shares, which were still ee ei 1a ins 
might, a few years hence, yield but 7001., 500 depa | Ould r 
Their capital value, then, for any possible purchase ress ti? E thej 
on mere conjecture, and might prove to be indefinite ie a Yth: 


nO 
to the income at present derived from it. 48? a 
of a mathematical calculus, certain incomes maa a 
in terms of a capitalised value which have no la a 
value at all; and to many possessions a capital Mee 
buted, which they actually have under some co? I 


under others they have not. 
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Giffen, for example, in computing the capital of 
: ‘eq Kid dom, included furniture and works of art, and 
| ite Uae of individual businesses and professions. Furniture 
f 1 art were capitalised by him at their computed 
The capital value of industrial and professional 
f e2 2g was taken by him as the sum of so many annual 

pod wl + s0 many years’ purchase. About twenty per cent. 


gg a > : z 
2e | was made up of these items. Now under normal 


mbiguoy f 


Producton 3 


only tm f 
1907 | 
mates of | 
e anothe 4 
he capital | 
h a ho ial question is how, for purposes of war, to raise the productive 
eae i equipment of the entire nation to a maximum, no addition is 
of the i | jossible by any transaction such as this. The nation would gain 
that wil | 10 new capital if at a war-bazaar in London a beautiful duchess 
ed cai induced a susceptible millionaire to give her 20,0001. for a portrait 
t suppe | a her great-great-grandmother. The picture would be merely 
| pcan so far as war is concerned, of inducing the millionaire 
| “subscribe for national purposes what he might just as well have 


I. a ye : 

s incollt | as had the picture never been in existence. A similar 
xperien j NAN applies to the goodwills of trades or professions. 
o sell his iis cert Giffen capitalised these at about 500,000,0001. ; and 
o starting \ Pot be the total of the sums which these goodwills would 
uld cout af yielded if all of them were sold separately ; but such sales, 


a War-t 2 
fut me at all events, could only take place between residents 


yo bi aie Rey. Certain London doctors, for example, 
Pt the on E practices to others for so much industrial capital ; 
FH Ios pital Which the vendors gained the purchasing parties 
f l Would ` © capital stock would remain what it was before. 
J “le their k; e possible for London doctors to increase it by 
| È thins, al practices to doctors in Berlin. Thus a great 
Particular e value of which, when sold, is new capital for 

- Inde Heo who sell them, are not new capital for a 
a a » for most practical purposes they are not capital 
tte : ere nothing more than a mathematical phantom. 
ligt, whit oe led on to a consideration much more widely 
Tating, 7 the above examples will be of much service in 
ven if the capital values attributed to works of 

02 
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į is a : 2 Jen, J 
Ae iy don be eer 5 ctual Capital for a l 1 jet prec 
BA oa oaod on one supposition Caiga ei 
supposition that at any given time the number of R only- pP ge! 
desire to sell them is limited. Tf , for the pur ta persons Why _ thes 
the national stock, all persons possessing sek a Mereagin, 
anxious to sell them at the same time, they could Ao quall que RAT 
all, and even the semblance of any capital vai be sold aj 
appear; for nobody would exchange a ship for the i dis | Phe im 
a great picture if he knew that an hour later his one ae a] plume & 
be to re-exchange the picture for the ship, in order to vai jun, wht 
latter at the service of the State or nation. Tf the auc the | apdertake 
scribed or borrowed all the great pictures in England the a | minute 21 
use it could make of them for any national purpose would be ty the 2 
exhibit them ; but, so far as war is concerned, this use would X ei 
useless. Food would not be brought into the country, nor would | ae 
battles be won in Flanders, by a loan exhibition of Old Masters ie 
in London. One doctor, about to retire, might sell his practic my 3 ; 
to another for the price of a motor-boat, which might be borrowed | 3 are 
or conscribed by the Government. But if the Government con Re ten 
scribed or borrowed the computed values of the practices of all | A : 
doctors simultaneously, what would there be to borrow ar | aan 
conscribe? The only result, so far as the State was concemel, | sni thle h 
would not be the acquisition of more usable capital, but merely | e 
the suppression of all medical practice, the doctors themselves is finally - 
being ordered not to cure the sick and wounded, but to drive | jy lere 
goods trains, or load and unload coal-trucks; or else the State This te 
would be compelled to make them go on practising, and th) touts of 
collective forces of the nation would be just what they wert à quarter 
previously. Even in ¢ 


Here is one way in which, for practical purposes, aa i 
stances may alter the amount of a nation’s capital if, like Dr 4 
it is measured in terms of money; so that, though Be 7 { 
be constant, the proportion of capital to income, if ath 
nation’s needs are concerned, is indefinitely less m Maer: D 
it practically is in times of peace. The fact rema ntry st | 
that despite all these considerations, a rich modern co! | 
as the United Kingdom possesses a capital which, 
like income, in terms of material utility, is at ee Foe mom F 1g, 
pressible, as income is, in terms of money, 50 a actuatiise | ie 
the one may be compared with that of the other, & thus res o R 
contingent elements being set aside. What, then, D oft | 
is the total value of the capital of the United eel to es? 
as expressed in terms similar to those which fs of tsi 
the amount and distribution, taxes include og infor 
The most recent comprehensi” the 


j e? , 
annual incom 5 relating t0 


j is i taken ai 
hearing on this question may be tak 
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og the present War; but for the purposes of our 


Be id a tigenesion it will be sufficiently indicative of facts as 
sf pedia 

only- ! A re now- ty 

SOng wh F t 

UCreagn mo Of THE MATERIAL CAPITAL TO THE INCOME OF THE 
e quall; que BAT UNITED KINGDOM 

e sold ai ton dust referred to is contai d in tł 

ould ae | AN information just yer aime ma the enormous 
session o f pme called The Final Report on the First Census of Produc- 
ite vo | A which represents the results of an inquiry of a kind never 
> Dut the f jriaken. jn this country before. It gives firstly in a series of 
state cop a ute analyses the net selling value of all the goods produced 
the only f ata manufacturing, farming and other industries of the 
uld be fp | tics in a certain given year, the values being those of the 
Would by | ods at the various places of origin. It deals, secondly, with 
Lor wotll | e value added to these goods by the processes of commercial 
l Masten! istribution, or the transference of these goods to the final buyers 
3 practice wues. Thirdly, it deals with the value of personal services— 
borrowed | ahas those of domestics, railway porters, the staff of the Post 
ee | (lice, teachers, doctors and so on, such values representing the 
ces of all 


| material goods which those rendering the services actually get 
mexchange for them. The sum of all such values (which repre- 
“at the material prices paid for material things, plus the prices 
ithe material things which are given in exchange for services) 


orrow o | 
oncerned, 
1t merely 


oe | R presented as the total income of the nation as it was 
J uthe year 1907. 
the State | ot ; 

and BY at total income amounted to about 2,100,000,0001., three 


tths of which consisted of purely material commodities. About 


hey wee | ; : 
Marter consisted of personal services, for which goods were 


, circ ik 4 exchange. Goods and services are things not wholly 
o incom 4 price er order. It may, however, be assumed that the goods- 
ome MY H ttih p,  ® Man’s services tends to correspond with the goods 
far 089 Bait efforts could have produced if, instead (say) of acting 
ime tH) in, o 2 De had given his time to the raising of the chicken, 
powers o te Potatoes, which he brings to the consumers in the form 
try |e a dishes, Thus for both these elements of income we 
meas? | p stantially one common denominator. 

ae ne th farther into detail, out of a total income of rather 
montt a "80099 4922200,000,0001., material goods represented about 
mo EY ot which 200,000 0001. or more represented the 
vs feet ae of businesses owned by British residents, but 
oes | ; P09 ther countries, whilst the xremainder—about 


Ne manuta, Presented all the commodities produced by 
p Whether pre or agriculture, as ready for home consump- 
 8erVicgs wectly by the producers themselves, or by persons 
m exchange for them. Finally to these elements 
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of material income must be added the use of dwell; 
expressed in terms of rental, minus the cost of ee 
it would appear that in the Census of Prod tho 
houses by occupancy is classed as a Service ror n 
rent of dwellings and sites was about 100,000,000, i 


Thus, if we deduct income from abroad, we m | f 
matter with rough but substantial accuracy, by a Sum op ih f precision! 
home-produced income of 1,900,000,0001., 1,400 600 a ofa f ach 88 
sented material commodities manufactured and agric, n Tepe f ps °. 
finally offered for their enjoyment to the Ponin P pals a 
country ; that 100,000,000}. represented the use of e k t | eres! | 
that 400,000,000/. represented personal Services, some of Ce ee 
being monopolised by the rich, but the larger part of them fa | PT fel 
as education, medical attendance, travel by rail and tram, ih | wal ab 


carrying of letters, and so forth) being rendered to the people | jhe rate is 


generally, and paid for, as already stated, out of the total ¢ { ihe ratio € 
material goods. 15157 to 
7 min elen 

III f ninesand 

THe MATERIAL SUBSTANCE OF THE CAPITAL or tme Unm | PUES 
KINGDOM a smable gi 

| Nowi 

What, then, apart from mere fanciful or other values, whith } «ribed or 
may exist under certain circumstances but which disappear under Ji nent, be 
others, are the material substance and amount of the capital cote J alternative 


sponding to this income of 2,100,000,000l., if both capital andit | 
come are measured in the same way, so as to render any cone | those whi 
between the two amounts possible? The Introductory H | 
on the Census of Production deals not with ideas. It ie 1 
material facts. Except in the case of unimproved Jand, a A 
the rental value is negligible, all capital is the product o ah 
effort, just as are the consumable commodities, or m aia sith 
the income, in the production of which capital assists; ant; ae 
certain reservations, the Report computes capita 
cost of construction. This means, for example, 
dred men working as tailors add so much value m 
value of so much cloth, the value of the factory 


mber ©” 
ull 


would have to spend in constructing the 
buildings. The Census Report emphasises 
method of computation by the fact that 
employed in reaching a general conclusion 1s 4 
number of men whose efforts are necessary or 
existing capital in repair. 

The material capital of the country, 


one of 
n ingu 
‘the 


then, b j 
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amount, according to the Census, was about 
or, we may say, roughly twice the national 
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ne olds è consumable income of something like fifty per 
5 three fourths of that income can, with very fair 


m t 5 pe shown to consist of the earnings of direct effort— 

a the ae sues salaries, the fees of professional men, and the 

a ie | Be of very small employers, in which interest on their little 
"pre p rons ~, 


Thor a hardly distinguishable element. If we deduct the 
na m | Ag identifiable as going to workers mainly manual, and also 
iis f jniere ton capital owned by British subjects abroad, the 


uses; anj | he interes ee ; 7 x 
of tiee | a going to the recipients ın mere virtue of their possession 

lem (su, | anita was approximately 300,000,000/., which means a divi- 

iram, the | jad of about seven per cent. In some cases, as the Census shows, 


he people | jhe rate is much higher than this, in some cases much less; but 
e totalo! | jhe ratio of the capitalist income, if taken generally, to capital, 

J xas 7 to 100. Of what, then, does this capital consist? Its 
| min elements are agricultural land and its adjuncts, houses, 
| nines and their mechanical equipment, factory plant, and factory 


__ | Nowin what sense could material things like these, if con- 
es, whith f sribed or borrowed from their present possessors by the Govern- 
ear unl | ment, be used in payment of war-costs as a supplement or an 


ital corte- | illemative to the taxation of current income? 


: ie | Let us take, for example, houses. Except in the cases of 
ae | a Which the Government has annexed as offices, what use 
als is go make of houses if it borrowed or conscribed them, other 


J in the use which is made of them by the existing occupants? 


lit took 
; a Sok them over as a loan, it would have to pay the owners an 


est equivalent to the present rental. There would be a 


er words J anpe j SRi 

e E form of the arrangement, but no change in its 
ms of the | Bii Ne Government, instead of borrowing the houses, 
if a DUE Tents, a them, it might effect one proximate change at all 


ee remit all rerits due from occupiers to present 
are tho occupiers would so far be the richer by the 
Tents remitted. Each of them would to that extent 
extra income. But whether the State by this 
5 house-capital acquired any extra assets available 
a e costs of war, or whether it gained none, would 
Ot it ‘at the occupiers did with this extra Income when 
i he; ey Spent it in causing the production of more 
er own consumption—let us say beer and fire- 
the expropriated landlords had previously spent 
Sum on orchids, there would be a change for indi- 
° distribution of luxuries, but the State, by its act 


f Merg 
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of conscription, would have raked in nothing 
y 


have got before if the landlords, free of taxat Which it Would, | paese 
spend all their rental on whatever luxniiesk ie b T npl ie 
only way in which, by conscribing the capit ey Pleased, y a Jost ` 
houses, the State could gain anything for hee represente p | mthe 
question would be that of compelling the ocan a a here i j meo 
their rents were remitted, not to spend them A ae aS soon | ued 28 : 
fications, but return them unconditionally to the State Wn gra f of being 
which, so long as it lasts, would be on] y a cl tha 2 ia Proces | s one 
process of raising the same sum by taxation. a Da a 
Let us take the case of ships. Let all the shi tS 
country be typified by a single vessel. The cost of oie ti | i 
it—i.e. its capital value—might be fifteen times as sical ad ae 80 
value of the services which it rendered by its voyages in vi | ier and 


year; but by conscribing its capital value the State could 

enable it to perform the voyages of fifteen years in one. For a 
poses of war, all that the State could do would be to see tht i } (as he mi 
cargoes consisted solely of necessaries, and that the importation 1 si be cay 
superfluous goods was prohibited. In this way goods-valie | suspend, | 
might be secured for war-use which would ultimately be equiv: | potuctive 
lent to the ship’s capital value; but this capital value could b | pital, wi 
realised in annual instalments only—that is to say, by a virul | Wdy, whe 
tax on income, spread over a period of something like filtea | ime the 
years. And to all forms of productive -capital such as factories ) vould dea 


a week. 
vere disti 


of every description, the same rule applies. a train ot 

To this rule, however, there is one conceivable exception | čmmoditi 
There is one way in which, by conscribing productive capial || te goods 
the State might for the moment gain more than the normal | po 
income derived from it, and secure for the purposes of war - | eee 
efforts, manual and mental, of a larger number of men. - i al a 
way in question is that of applying to the purposes ak | tae in 


efforts of those who are normally employed in keeping 


hat | 
in repair. Such a procedure would be precisely analogous a à | aia 
which is often adopted by housc-owners. Thus & at yt E of ee 
say, receives for certain houses a gross rental of p youll | thole aj 
The average annual cost of keeping these houses in 7°P i | ong 3 
be 1007., and, if he kept them in repair, his net income n PE n 
6001. But in order to augment this net income, am vit 
will suppose) a chauffeur, he lets the repairs 8° TE restl | ample 
moment increases his income to the extent of 100- 7... co | Wit, m 


f ib} 
of this procedure may not be at first apparent ; put if 1 enil ? 


J 
tinued the houses become gradually uninhabitable. i 
value falls, or one by one the tenants give up t EN all 
and finally the owner has no capital and no ar par a 
same would be the case with ships, and the larg% Po op 
ductive capital generally. The deterioration wou 
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ocity ; Very soon there would be little of the original 


Woul ul paete a d the cost of replacin g the productive capital which 
een Nes api le 7 ld, owing to this very loss, be indefinitely greater 
Sed. pas 105! T + cost of constructing it. 
senteg gan th? 3 species of material things which are capable of being 
es here jf mhe g: LA and the total capital value of which is capable 
aS soo 4 f aed 28 Ta immediately, consists of consumable goods, such 
orm ga fo bee 4 necessary clothing, which, saved from the products 
& Protes | food or remain ready for use during the next; and the value 
ant of th | of ove iial (or in other words as aids to production) depends 
DS of thi | ee on the manner in which they are applied. ; Let us 
nate i 4 pose that these immediately consumable necessaries took the 
eat ag 7 | A of so many million packets of biscuits, preserved meat, milk, 
n i | piter and beer, each packet representing one man’s livelihood for. 
could m | sneek. Now if each of the men amongst whom these packets 
For pu. | were distributed did nothing in return for them, but remained 
ee that ik | she might do) idle, the mass of consumable necessaries would 
ortation | mtbe capital at all. It would not aid, on the contrary it would 
ods-valus | suspend, production. The only way in which it could be made 
be equiv: | productive, or, in other words, be invested with the qualities of 
, could b | apital, would be to place this mass of food in the custody of some 
a virul | bdy, whether consisting of private capitalists or the State, who, 
ke filten | see the recipients for the time need no longer produce food, 
s factors } vould deal it out to them on the condition that they produced 
| trlain other commodities and who also specified what these 
exception. | ‘anmodities should be. The proper name for hoards of consum- 
e capital. f le goods when dispensed in this way is wage-capital; and the 
je normi pcie function of wage-capital is this : it is that it enables 
; ie | eo? ensers to ensure, not only that productive work of some 
Be ile a all be performed by the recipients in return for it, but also 
vat i ETON that this work shall be of certain kinds, and per- 
al | = the most efficient way. ; : 
7 i Bd titel ic kind of saved wage-capital which, unlike machine- 
E yet E of ie Converted into income for the wage-earners in the very 
air wool { "bale ne used, the State might, by conscribing it, use the 
would ® | "ong vex eel value immediately, thus expending as meee 
keep ™ Fld take m at it had taken many years to accumulate, an 
q tortb Mit Virtual] any years to replace. But the State might accom- 
pe resol ie the same results if, treating the reserve funds of 
it 8 a | the meth aS so much current income, it appropriated these 
eir reat Dita) of of od of direct taxation. Relatively, however, to 
ext A Yei Ty kinds, the amount of wage-capital existing at 
al i hae ‘legate is small. Capital is, for the purposes of the 
4 of tp J gas i mainly such’ permanent and non-consumable 
oo FP Shas or ships, machines, and factory-plant generally ; 


een shown, the conscription of such capital 
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would be nothing more than an appro 
of that portion of the annual goods- 
was due to the aid of capital as di 
of the labourers, and the directive b 


priation by } 

z , Mean Eg 
Income of the ee of tang | F 
stinct from the nAg Whig E 
ram-work of the ¢ ual Cog I 


. 5 ab 
_ And yet, despite this fact, the conscription of ca ete 7 gutter of 
it could be carried out, have some Special effect a Would i f ppiribute 
generally of some sort. What would the kind anq ee Aton | these sa 
effect be? ent of tha | pousands 


IV 


THE NET RESULTS OF A GENERAL CONSCRIPTION op Carma 
Let us suppose that, instead of conscribing 


h 
: : the capita i Oe 
United Kingdom, the State borrowed an e Dial or ieli 


qual amount froy | ihe nation 


_America, and that such a loan took the material form of all thy | aqhscribed 
ships of that country, these being placed for the time in le | a had y 
hands of the British Government. If this country borrowed th j that they | 
ships, it would have to guarantee to America some interest, o] be treated 
compensation for that use of them which the American peopl | ated an 
would forgo, and they would at least expect that ultimately tiit | ution, so 


ships should be sent back to them. If this country, having } shat they 
borrowed them from an ally or a friendly neutral, should refus | that the bu 
to send them back—if, in other words, it should ‘ conseribe’ then | view), í 
—such a “ confidence-trick ’ would be an act of war unexampledin | pi 

history. This country, if it conquered one enemy, would at onde f 
be at war with another. Such a procedure is practically unthink f 
able. But let us suppose that the British Government dealt in) 
the same way with the capital of the United Kingdom. Ho if 


capital which here mainly concerns us. 

The State in conscribing home capital would, as ha ot 
shown already, not be conscribing in any practical Bee j 
material substance of such things as machinery, but ee h 
conscribing the goods-income which such capital a of he 
ducing, and also prescribing in war-time what the ge a 
goods shall be—aeroplanes, for example, instead 0 as hali 
creams. When normal times returned, and things eee could 
and aeroplanes were no longer necessary, all that ie itg 2000 ty 
do would be to see that the goods-income resume fe a 
forms, and hand it back to the nation for personal Shes 
before. The sole new power which, by conse a 
would acquire, would be that of determining path d. # 
the ‘ conscribed ’ goods-income should be dem a capital i 

The case may be put thus: If all the aval ae at 38 
lent to the State, the sum total would consi individ 
national debt; and if we regard the nation as a ea 
debt would be a debt which one man owed t 


g beel 


ar g 
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im by the State would necessarily come from 
had himself paid, and he would only be getting 
had given to the State yesterday. As a 
home capital lent to the State is not 
by one man. 
ute it in Very unequal proportions. Some lend their 
nds, others their hundreds or their fifties, others 
. and thus the nation as a whole is not paying 


st to itse 


Arman f the Bia not a 
tale ua Bare is pay this interest (or whatever it might be called) to 
ount to, | A o but would pay it without any regard to the amounts 
of alli | abseribed by, or rather taken from, individuals. The individuals 
ne in tk | aio had wasted their substance, or who had produced so little 
rowed th i that they had nothing which the State could appropriate, would 

] le treated as on a par with those whose care and talents had 


terest, or | 
mated and saved the whole. The corporate resources of the 


an people | 

‘ly ius | nition, so far as income from capital is concerned, would be just 
y, having | shat they would be otherwise. The only difference would be 
uld res f itt the burden of the debt (as it would be from the State’s point 
ibe’ then } d view), or the income from capital (as it would be from the 


ampled in 
ld at once 


| pitof view of the citizens), would be largely shifted from one 
| ‘ass to another. 

| These observations relate to income from capital only. They 
| lire, other things being equal, no relation to income from per- 
ag effort. What, then, in terms of income, would be the 
| imum effect on the individual citizens which a State con- 
ihe of all home capital could produce? It would, were it 
Vaii i take something from the more capable few for the benefit 
dren) > Capable many. So much is obvious. It is the precise 


implt i Which those who talk about the conscription of capital 
9 a a he question is to what extent would the less capable 
‘hob A 1M x terms of income, be benefited? The very essence of 
ir beli T een Capital, or the goods-income which capital produces, 
Bs cotll | ts Reed from income produced by current effort, is that 
: port! J tanto me a as the plant of a factory, is transferable from one 
yet BY Noy, fe without the income itself being thereby lessened. 
aptal "| tein 2 mg to the data provided by the Census of Production, 
jn dit Papo, gO home capital of this country in the year 1907 


8 
ab 
aw ao 000 some seven 


0001., representing a dividend of 


ital 9 ‘of thie Sainst a total income of 2,100,000,0001., the larger 
s cal Kets by wh al being the product of the manual and mental 
gual om the capital was used. That is to say, Income 


A aNsfe; 
i E The ee Property was about one seventh of the 


most, then, that the State, from the point of view 
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of the many, could do by treating all ca: ital ag ; 

other words, as the property of the nai ‘A 8s its oy, 
to credit every citizen with an absolutely e Ree ly 
would mean a capitalist income of abou a 


if) 81. per ink S » Whi ] 
are. E 3 i abitant 
„ the average income per inhabitant minus this gj. Pi Noy 


would have been about 42l. ; so if this w 
story, for everyone whose income was o 


thervwi 
average there would be a substantial 5o beloy 


gain in the 


10 to12. But, essentially connected with capital there Í, 
` , “Le 1S Mother 


fact to be noted. 

According to the Census of Production, 
saving, or a conversion of income-goods into new capital, whi 
goods are equal in respect of their value to the total income E 
ing from the use of existing capital itself. This is at i 
equivalent to a voluntary tax, not merely or mainly on inant 
capital (for were that the case all income from capital would 
absorbed by it), but on the total income from capital and earings 
together. At present some three fourths of these savings coms 


from the richer classes, the majority contributing only about | 


2l. per head; but if all capital were conscribed or distribute 


equally, the masses, who save at present to the extent of som | 


2l. per head, would have to save at an average rate of 8l. Ths 


their average gain, so far as current expenditure is concerned, | 
would be not Sl., but Sl. minus 61., so that the net gain ofal | 
whose incomes are at present below the average would, relatively | 
to their present incomes, be only in the proportion of Wl. va 


101. 9s. 


would probably denounce the process of saving as unnec 
Indeed, the constant advice of Socialists to the wage* 


classes is to scout the idea of thrift, to spend every penny oft 


! jations 0: 
earnings, and then clamour for more. To such Ee | 
Firstly, 8 =f 


saving there are two answers, which are these: 
pointed out in the Census of Production, much of 


capital of a country—such, for example, as scientific se a bby, 
requires not only to be maintained ‘in good physica if a0) 


onstructed, 
d, new mechan 
3 

, bu 
out, i 


much of it also requires to be entirely rec 
advance in production per head is to be achieve 
being substituted for others which are not worn 
: A considerable amount of savings is necessary for su Tie 
l tion. The most important answer to denna jon 
i however, as follows: Every year in the Unites > na 

' 380,000 persons, or 180,000 workers, are i 
tion, and new capital, or material aids to paa otherwise | 
placed at the disposition of these ; for they X shoot if Be 
more able to work than a soldier will be able to 
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ere the whole z ‘ | 


there is an anny! f 


But those persons who advocate the conscription of ai 
essa f 
aning | 


grpose 0 
machinery 
| jo the hon 
| the princi 

110,000,00 
| maco 
| tion of whi 
wealth per 
| If individi 
spective al 
have to tal 


citizens, Y 
be robbed 
| the preser 
| cient, x 


ch recons j R 
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‘fe. It is shown by elaborate figures given in 


$i 
gn lor i ‘ded with 2 e n, that the mechanical equipment neces 
Would h, o f D production, t : ae al equipmen neces- 
it, vl ip "ah new workman repra s on an average a material 
f Ve po the value of some 2501. ; and, if to this mechanical 
m cai pt ihe added houses for himself, his wife and children, the 
ole of ue or cost of his entire material equipment will, we may 
low yy. | apial” . þe something in excess of 500l., and the total capital 
Portion i j I st þe saved for equipment of these new workers collec- 
15 othe | shih vill be something like 100,000,0001. Further, we must 
i gh oods saved out of home income, and exported for the 
an anny | include 7 equipping British-owned industries abroad, of replacing 
tal, whieh | a which, though not worn out, is obsolete, and of adding 
Me acer | Fi Pe reserves of consumable goods generally. These are 
ab presen | e principal elements of savings which amount in all to some 
vow, | $00,000 


Inacountry, then, such as the United Kingdom, the popula- 
jm of which increases, and which aims at increasing the average 
wealth per inhabitant, savings are not optional, but obligatory. 
| individuals did not make them voluntarily for their own pro- 
| gective advantage, the State in the interest of the nation would 
| kreto take them by force. Taking them by force would be the 
‘oneal | mtua equivalent of conscribing them. The more efficient 
ain ofal | “teas, who at present produce the larger part of them, would 
“relatively | terobbed of nearly the whole of the future advantages which ~ 
of 10, 0 | ihe present savings now promise ‘to themselves; and the less 

iicent, who alone would gain anything, would, in respect of 


00-3 , : 5? , 
fols-income available for direct consumption, be richer than they 


d earnings 

ngs come | 
nly about | 
listributed 
t of some 
8l. Thus 


i 


of capital | 
necessary. | is Present by an addition to their present incomes of not more 
gears ho à fortieth. Such is the mouse that would issue from the 
ry of ther wng mountain. 
ations | is: acca question which remains for consideration is 
Hy, “ie tany ether the more efficient citizens, out of whose products 
> ale ines p e most of the savings must come, would continue to 
oh | bly g Se if nine tenths of their property in these were 
re a he g “cen away from them. This is a question which requires 
: if | a tha with separately 
N £ ft On 5 i 

eae | e ist 2 * Ras been possible to attempt in these few pages is 
por | “lient ae outline, and call attention to, certain broad and 
A gis | gs, alik Which would render the conscription of capital a 
oe | p m wh s m its nature and Immediate results, widely different 
s p 7 : temang E imagined to be by the loosely thinking persons 
put A 


W. H. MALLOCK. 
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THE ‘FREEDOM OF THE SEAS) 


a The paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free, 

om of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and 
PRESIDENT Wiuson’s Speech before the United States Sen 
1917. 

Only an economic peace, with the freedom of the seas 
enable nations to live together in relations of lasting friendship, p, 
tion of the Reichstag, carried by a majority of 98, J uly 19 7, o i 

For Germany there is only one ‘ Freedom of the Seas,’ 
liberation of the sea from the tyranny of England. 
ous power must be broken for ever.—Comman 
STEIN : Ueberall (semi-official naval monthly), December 1917. | States was 

It is our honest conviction that to-day we are fighting with the neutri | fymen of 
for their future rights on the sea. And therein lies the great signifiame | irib] to 
of the U-boat warfare in the present struggle, that it will destroy ik | . i 
obsolete, harmful theory of the ‘ invincibility of sea power’ which ha | er i 
hung like a sword of Damocles over the heads of the weaker sea Power; | It 1B ne 
and that it will tear the whip of hunger from the hand of Englishnanl | dencies an 
despotism for all eternity.—REAR-ADMIRAL Carr, Horuwec: Unser Red | it progres 


if 
| 


ite 
co-operation f 
ate, Januar uf 
3 


assured vill j 


f cme, but 
orten th 


In the remarkable letter by which Lord Lansdowne aroused w Ane 


bewildered attention of the world, he hazarded the surmise "a 
an immense stimulus would probably be given to the peace pai | anive ; 
in Germany if it were understood, inter alia, ‘ that vea a | ith any s 
pared, when the War is over, to examine, in concert with oit 


“\ ittiction, 
; i hem of} tition: 
Powers, the group of international problems, some of en gt their a 


recent origin, which are connected with the questio are Elis in 
freedom of the seas.’’’ English people will do well to taf oi 
7 as appar 


this declaration. The erstwhile Foreign Secretary W el 
in agreement on this matter with Herr von Bethea “if 
and Herr Michaelis, recent German Imperial Chance” i 
the Reichstag in its resolution of July 19, with ¢ 
von Tirpitz, with Count Bernstorff, and with Herr ra 
a host of lesser German luminaries—in agreement 7 

sident Wilson and with many exponents òf opinione Lansio 
States before their entrance into this War. a 5 5 
admitted that the formula implied by ‘the ieee ations 
was ambiguous, and capable of many inconsin i it o 

He did not attempt to interpret it, but donb Mi tab 
be seriously contended that there was no Too. a implied dhi 
cussion of the subject. If nothing more we a 


i 
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Po A bE sc by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
j 18 whereby no such restrictions of trade should be set 
1 noi Be ie d by the policy of the Spanish Government in 
f rs were 1 sessioDs, and by the contentions advanced in the 
a ena Fe ute and the claims of the Russians regarding the 
J poing P many people might be willing to agree. But the 
Pi Eies who advocate this ‘freedom’ have no such 
| pet from it. Their manifest object is to deprive the 
451 f fayy—which is itself the very symbol of ‘the freedom 
of its chief means of exerting its power against its 


| gatish N7 
foies ~~ 


oenn a tho suggestions and declarations of Herr von Bethmann- 
January y, | Fie, and of the Reichstag parties which responded to his 
ssured ae spiration, this demand for ‘freedom of the seas’ recurred. 
itRe | ‘The freedom of the seas must be Erue, said the resolution 
aM, | sd by the Reichstag majority. The same formula, perhaps 
vhich is thy vih some difference of meaning, appealed most strongly to Pre- 
p | sient Wilson, and was put forward by him just before the United 
| Siates was brought into the War. The Dutch, too, being the coun- 
the nents | trymen of Grotius, lean to the same view, and have objected most 
aoa | faribly to the restriction of their navigation by the extension of 
aa i‘ | mine-fields or otherwise. 
ea Pores; | lis necessary that we in this country should watch these ten- 
nglishnanl | dncies and purposes very attentively, because developments are 
Inser Keelt Yin progress and a propaganda is at work. Peace we shall wel- 
| “me, but above all things it must not be a peace which will 
roused ibe | dorien the arm of the Navy. When Germany is defeated, and 
rmjse that pe comes for the discussion of terms of peace, the German 
eace parij | Be cuiaiives or plenipotentiaries will most certainly endeavour 
e are ple y me at a ground of understanding. with the Americans and 
with ole | 3 ‘ny neutral influences which have suffered from the inevitable 
f them d i oe of the War. They will endeavour to secure support 
j of ; mick upon belligerent rights at sea. 
kon f tog pa Portant therefore that the subject should be well under- 
7 ie ted the in the catchword of ‘freedom of the seas” is 
u hs Si © enduring protest of all who have at any time suffered 
f Usg eee 2 British Sea Power. Interference with ne 
p nen, who T i the past caused much anxiety to British 
Mt the exercise lave had no choice but to authorise and sup- 
7 l 8 wa, Ki such pressure. Our molestation of American 
l chief cause of the war of 1812. Our seizure of 


rm Germ 
a . > 
rol n mail steamer Bundesrat during the South African 


“ok sue 

ate Reicher public opinion in Germany that every objection 

a i pect ere to naval expansion disappeared, and the High 
table Ù p nien a eto being. Our blockade methods in the present 


a i e ; RLA 5 
that" NAb the Y irritated the Americans, until a greater irritation 


Cur side. By one of the greatest ironies of history, 
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the submarine activities of the G : 
the ‘freedom of the seas’ cca ne we had be 
the reason for the coming of the United State b 
The trappers of the North, the farmers r ae the W 
planters of the South may not know what th Missouri 
the British Navy or the German, or with ae have to Hl 
freedom of the seas, but President Wilson meai eo nmand gr the E 
of the seas’ to be of sovereign importance ‘to his at í 
conflict upon which he enters is directed, he said, to ol The jen al 


it 


A n ‘ F: a A q 3 fg 

sion of a ‘ warfare against commerce,’ which is in eff tae | ply real 

Jae : ie ; 22 elect, g "ya f Y 

fare against mankind’ and ‘a war against all ee a the seas! 

div f all regard for . ; Pamani 
ested of all regard for the scruples of humanity, “| ips and 


and of a | 


‘respect for the understandings supposed to underlie the i 
TNE the inte. 


course of the world.’ He described German submarines ag ‘n | 
effect, outlaws,’ and as deserving to be dealt wi te | 


. th as such, The | through th 
had struck at the basis of ‘International Law,’ as he had nat Po ge 


we had struck at it in an earlier stage of the War, and they hi Germany | 
done so with a license—the words are not his, but those of Grotius Grant Rey 
De Jure Belli et Pacis—‘ of which even barbarous nations vall | an 
have been ashamed.’ } the Coun 

| Belgium a 
; The principle of International Law [said the President] had its orign | eery host 
in an attempt to set up some law which would be respected and observi | the War, € 
upon the seas, where no nation had the right of dominion, where lay the f 
free highways of the world. By painful stage after stage has that he | 
been built up, with meagre enough results, indeed, after all has bea 
accomplished, always with a clear view, at least, of what the heart ad | 
conscience of mankind demanded. This minimum the German Gorm | 
ment swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity, and beas f 
it had no weapons which it could use at sea except these. | 


io the mer 
The P 


England used her sea weapons with greater moderation. y | 
had made mistakes perhaps; there had been no strenuous gr l 
in the screw of our blockade, and we had traversed no en { 
ciple of International Law, as the German submarines had . 
Now, indeed, the neutral rights of the United States were be bs q 
The moral consciousness of thoughtful American people wey! 


deeply shocked by the new violence. note 


xine BO | 
Little more than a week before the German ace iba | ù 
was presented, the President had proclaimed to H E for? |, 
the only peace worth guaranteeing ‘by the Cree ne «fredo h 


of mankind’ was a peace without victory, and tha atio 

of the seas was a sine qua non of peace, equality a0 one conte’ | 

Now he is, it is true, seeking victory, but the root © a mi” | 
tion remains. ‘The paths of the sea must alike oti ati 

- fact be free,’ he has declared. It was a rude pa favoul a 

told that an American steamer—and this merely proceed 

the German Government—could be permitte 
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M8 x : ; 
i d to Falmouth only, provided that she arrived on a 


Ban, y gaipoutDy A departed on a Wednesday, and was bedizened with 
War f Gund a red stripes, that she flew a white and red chequered 
ri, and be «hite 2 Jes being brilliantly illuminated at night, and that she 


to do vig fi A course indicated by the German naval authority. Could 
and gp hf Pe been a sharper conflict between the conditions of the 
e | ad the real? P resident Wilson, like Dr. Primrose, had 
ry. T ileal il for liberty, ‘ that attribute of the gods.’ He regret- 
- uppe | ee i | what is the fate of liberty and of the ‘freedom of 
Cl, a ‘War 


y {4 , 
$ realised ? ae 5 x 
ail ns’ in time of war, especially when German officers sink 
p ihe 


ou eM jips and their cargoes, be they enemy or neutral, and often cast 
and ofa | 2? of the elements those who journey in them. 


oto speak, when he found that the freedom of the seas which 


the ing | Othe mercy ; ae | 
ve In. | “the President had moved, in the earlier times of the War, | 
a ‘a | owh the serene domain of lofty theories, but touched bottom, | 
ch, éy a S 

| 


deca Gemany sought was quite unlike his own, and, in the words of | 

oe Count Reventlow, uttered in Berlin on the Ist of February, was 
ant wal | ‘not an international but a German freedom,’ a freedom, as 
"| de Count crudely explained, based upon the possession of 

Felgium and upon a powerful German fleet, ‘able to withstand f 

d its oiga f ey hostile coalition.’ New factors had obviously entered into i 


nd observa! | ite War, and the original factors had shifted to a different angle. 
ne | te highly industrialised state of Germany, well equipped for 
1 has tea | ““Y Purpose of war, had demolished precedent and shifted the 
heart mi | "ting of every known relation. Yet the basic facts remain 
n Gover | talleted. In a state of war, we may be quite sure that no belli- 
a len will spare the other, either on land or sea, whatever 

ie ee may say. The Germans do not permit any doubt upon 
ion, We oi Their Government, says President Wilson, denies 
uous gif "ight of neutrals, not only to navigate within the area of the 


i X W i * ; 
reat pm Pica thas proscribed, but to use arms therein, even in 
nad rel d The reh ts which no publicist ever questioned before. 
we K mA stion raised is of high importance, and most worthy 

i | i 1 = . . , 
was We eng on, more especially because of President Wilson’s 


u ; ; ; 

aen the subject. Tn an article published in the Phila- 
"ate ttt | tance Jer on the 15th of March to which considerable 
nal | Ye vie, aes attached, because it was supposed to represent 


fore? | ; i 
Telo f A € Confer $ President and his circle on the subject of a future 
at | ‘ey i Ra 1t was stated that, ‘ where the question involved 
, conte | en the eect to ee or the freedom of the seas, then we 
a e 


| te more 2 & voice in the settlement itself.’ It may 
ng ot A w the yo cessary to investigate it because, on an occasion 
RYN 


df Eok i eel America . if Sj Angell wrote : 
qvo 5 Me ng n Review, May 1915, Mr. Norman Ang 

eed to AY see the faintest realisation that the inevitable outcome of 

JC aa for ¢ nd and blockade difficulties will be an irresistible movement 


of : : 
: the ‘ e Reutralisation of the high seas, or, failing that, the domina- 
Í = xy TREAD x 

E =No. 491 P 
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in 1915, Viscount Grey caused som 
criticism by stating that the freedo 
reasonable subject for discussion, de 
nations after this War.’? 


e surprise 
and ar 
0 
a of the seas ne a 
nition and De": 
agreem 
ent he 


What, then, is this ‘ Freedom of the Seas’? fi P other 
phrase originate, and what is its meaning ? Oi here did mM a not i 
tation suggested would prove to be no other tha ee ‘| es? egui 
limitation of belligerent means, and, as en vt ition ace 10 3 
welcomed by the superior belligerent, possessing p. g British 
pressure upon his enemy. According to son inter i Bot 
‘freedom of the seas’ it would banish war from th cd 
forbid warships and transports to navigate them: aan ! w ge 
proceed in time of war just as in time of peace, ai ee e 
upon the passage of war material. This view of the ae : My eon 
the formula is a digest of German views, as will presently apes | sagt i 


More modest, if hardly less objectionable, is the attitude of th: | Before 
who advocate the abolition of the old right of capture, with i j io Herr vo 
almost inevitable corollary of the extinction of blockade. 4 = on 

At the Hague Conference of 1907, Mr. Choate, in the nam | United Pr 
of the United States, made proposals for the immunity of privi 
property, and amongst those who supported him were the Gemm | 
delegate, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, and the AustroHm | «4 
garian and Turkish delegates, all representatives of the pres 
enemy Powers, while Great Britain, France; Russia and Jap 
Allies in the War, were all for the retention of the ancien | 
right. It was doubtless to the Hague Conference and to oita 
diplomatic discussions that President Wilson alluded when!) ii 
said that representatives of the United States had repented ji 
advocated the freedom of the seas. But an immutable resolve? | 
maintain at all costs our naval ascendency, and o 
by to control all the sea communications and supplie igi 
is, as Prince Bülow has said, ‘the Alpha and the Omega 0 0 
policy.’* We therefore maintain the right to seize ne A 
perty at sea, and are thus of necessity opposed to what is 00 i 


ferent | 
called the ‘ Freedom of the Seas.’ Mr. Choate, at pee, reat 
PARA 


very a 


‘comme il est vrai que la guerre n’est que 1 | 
Nous ne gardons ces droits que pour le moment 0 ae 
aura cessé.’ Neither Mr. Choate nor M. Triana ha 
new form of piracy by submarine. 

It matters not whether the potent 
Power be named Louis, or Napoleon, a 
must dance to his piping. The Germans ae aa 
Napoleon did, when he, too, was confronted ie 91) P” $ 

2 The Times, August 26, 1915. 3 Deutsche P21"! > 


ate opposed to the i 
or William; 
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ot break. On this subject the former Imperial 


í Id n 5 A D: 

Red ay, | i he cou eaking at the opening of the Reichstag, on the 

berg i pello" ast 1915, declared himself as follows : ‘ For our own 
a sod of Aug le’s protection, we must gain the freedom of the 


ind abet P oland did to rule over them, but that they should 


ai | erally all peoples.’ Tt is pertinent to remark, with refer- 
a iz sf a statement, that hae this much-contemned shield 
ile a ] i Fae’ over the Sea e immense trade built up by 
bari : barg A merika and Nordost i Lloyd lines, and the 
retationsy | enormous internal G g R Ea re a 

heel raed exceedingly, being altogether unfettered by any British 
ble indy | Wao exclusive policy at sea. Itis, or should be, an elementary 


l set a wl position that com mand of the sea, which is the means whereby 
Meaning ¢ | amy communications are controlled, has no existence or meaning 
thy appen, i ¿cept in time of war. 
de of ths | Before the date of this speech in the Reichstag, it had fallen 
re, With is | Her von Bethmann-Hollweg to interpret his Imperial Master’s 


ide, | ws on the same subject. On the 7th of August 1915, the 
1 the nam | United Press of America had ventured to send a message to the 
y of print: | Emperor, who was then at Warsaw, asking His Majesty to tele- 
he Gem | mph, ‘at this moment of Germany’s greatest triumph, an expres- 
vustro-Hi | sn of the historic significance of the German victory in Poland, 


ihe presei | mastatement of the basis which Germany considers necessary to 
| Swe European peace ;’ and the Imperial Chancellor had replied, 
nT tihe Emperor’s name, that ‘far across the frontiers of Germany 
| fi peace for which we are striving will guarantee to all nation- 

d when be} is the freedom of the oceans.’ 
; | pon Grey truly stated that the expression required a 
|, , Uon of its meaning which is sadly lacking in the statements 


} its : : : 
cy lten fee responsible advocates. It is an error of nations, and 
Í 0 


| Many’ x 


} referred ms alleged to have been made by Count Bernstorff, 


the A nter alia, to ‘an international agreement on free- 
mune a Suaranteeing that private property at sea should 
3 {o the h ee tack by naval forces.’ Here we are obvious! kd 
x ing that SA of the question. ‘This is, at least, the only 

can be attributed to the phrase with anything like 
‘Te was a double significance in his appeal, because, 


Te distres, one hand the United States Government was at the 

aa A sed by the methods of our blockade, which interfered 

oot aw Mute vat Property of its subjects, on the other Germany 

wet Fe tha h Severely from that same interference. It is quite 

TE S e late Ambassador's view our blockade was 
“i Í : Chicago Tribune, September 2, 1915. 
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‘In the simplicity of his heart he failed t 
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iniquitous, because it directl 
of the seas.’ 

Herr Dernburg, when he resided in Amerj 
land of peace and detachment, sought dilice 
deep-seated identity between American aiid 
hoping thereby to win the sympathy of the a in tere, 
He acted instinctively in the spirit of N apoleon. inten People 
separate England from the United States, and appealing ttl 
very things touching freedom of the seas, tempore belie toi 
many more) which were embodied in the Fr if 
vention of Mortfontaine, September 30, 1800. here Was tei. 
President Wilson’s saying in the earlier period of t} ie 


y contravened his demang 5 : 
or‘ 


Peel 


Ca, then than 
nily to e © clisg, i 
d Germa sl 


aud Bap America jy | an ber A 
moral judgments concerning it.’ So came Herr Dernburg, my | vere to be 
renanciati 


outspoken and at the same time most fantastic and Tidiculons ofy | 

exponents of freedom of the seas. His views were expressed i thing she 
a speech made in New York in J anuary 1915, in the course | seutral wh 
which he blandly told his audience that British ‘ navalism’ yg |. Under-Sec 


the one great obstacle to the peace of the world. That is the yey | Demburg 
character which we have applied to German ‘militarism | wll not sp 
“Freedom of the seas,’ said Herr Dernburg,, was the first requie | sl now to 
ment for the world’s peace. | tthe seas 
i i 
The whole fight, and all the fight [he argued] is on the one side fort | a a n 
absolute dominion of the seven seas; on the other for a fre sa-t | His hope 
traditional mare liberum. A free sea will mean the cessation of the da | It went 
of war and the stopping of world wars. The sea should be freo to i “thwart anc 
It belongs to no one nation in particular—neither to the Britis tever degi 
the Germans, nor to the Americans. The rights of nations cease witi, the 29th of 


territorial line of three miles from low tide. Any dom a FE 
beyond that line is a breach and an infringement of the zish er 
- To prevent wars in the future we must establish that ve. Wit N] 
shall be plied exclusively by the merchant marine of all miy i pi 
their territory people have the right to take such mens 
necessary for their defence, but the sending of troops ua oa must 
into the territory of others or into neutralised parts of the 
declared a casus belli. . . . If that be done the world, as} 
would come to permanent peace. xi freed 


The freedom of the seas thus described would b ih 
after Count Reventlow’s own heart. The frankoa vale 
Herr Dernburg expressed himself—it was a A 
amazing, for, by prohibiting the oversea pe A 
military supplies, he would have rendered a : 
powerless to hold the Philippines or the ee 5 
strike a mighty blow at Germany on the cae iene 
oa uel ae 
What he had in mind at the time was the in ih 
British armies to those parts of the Conun a 
armies were ravaging. The sea was to be tree, 


t js divide 
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o a greater height of absurdity ? And with what 
could Pe yeemany build her High Sea Fleet? 

et id ,jgnificant, as illustrative of a definite conception of 
p e that the former German Under-Secretary for 
1 gama? airs, in an interview made public in February, seemed 


pigh £ a matter from the same standpoint as Herr Dernburg, 
ith, much colder calculation. He complained that 


o| ee 
Weg Ee onpelled to make war í on the same conditions as Germany 
Amerie i and her Allies—that is without any imports from abroad.’ We 
nburg, na | gare to be intimidated or cajoled, according to this idea, into the 
rnunciation of our oversea supplies, while Germany drew every- 


culons ots) : 3 
prea | thing she could from the countries she invaded, and from every 
e coursed | xutral who, by land, could furnish anything she required. The 


Under-Secretary brought us into touch with realities, while Herr 
| Demburg had left us in the clouds. Germany, as a belligerent, 
rill not spare us anything she can achieve to our disadvantage, 
| al now to the disadvantage of the United States. That ‘ freedom ’ 
| tthe seas of which she is the protagonist is her protest against 
| arsea power ; the submarine is the practical agency with which 


valism’ ys 
t is the ven 
nilitariesm'! 
irst require 


side fort | | 
re saè | tishoped to nullify that power and render nugatory our blockade. 
of the am _ltwent to the very heart of Bethmann-Hollweg that he had to 
a a E and oppress the United States of America. Germany had 
ase with È | a desired to attack the States, he said in the Reichstag on 
on eserdi |f eth of March. England alone was to blame. We had trans- 
ts oi E a a ‘the laws of humanity’ by our blockade. Had not Pre- 
r “ti ni Aa himself denounced it as ‘illegal and indefensible’? 
; they feo Ishained that we might return to a state of grace, Germany had 
y machi ii : her submarine commanders, but instead we had inten- 
orld m TD tien Misdeed | ‘Then,’ said the Chancellor, ‘we took the 


7 Mestrict ; 
T bie ed submarine war into our own hands; then we had to 


jo | “ebsta sm Michaelis used almost identical language in the 
|. NA the 19th of July. 
s f net e etea arguments of these times it is important and 
0 turn to the origin of the claim for ‘freedom of the 
this a ome of the conditions in which it has been pressed 
eru MIB Dernburg referred to the traditional 
€ Germ e knew well enough that such @ freedom of ote 
San ~8 sought would have been abhorrent to the min 
e tolerable heresy. To cite the juridical interpre- 
e liberum, based upon conditions which have 
*t our < away, and to urge its application to the under- 
ea Power, was to travesty the meaning of history. 
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Herr Dernburg and his friends coul 
of the divine enthusiasm which fill 
Genoese, Englishmen, Dutchmen, 
explored and charted the oceans 
The free sea of Grotius had to 
trade and navigation in the normal times of 

argued against the law of contraband or is ee 
property ; he maintained both. Notwith m 
claim of England to a certain sovereignty of 
seas, implying a salute to our flag 
sistent exponents of the doctrine 


d assuredly exn- | 
ed the Portug ete “thi 
Frenchmen and i Stanin 
and made them free = 
do only with the pr 


ding the 
the 
» We were for cent 


of the free seas i k 
: : as In all s J 
peace. Those were ages in which there existed the idee ol i p 
session of the sea, as the land was possessed. Venice hid, sy Mee 
sive claim to the Adriatic, Genoa and France to parts i ee 
í E 


Western Mediterranean, Denmark and Sweden to the Balti | Indies as 
Spain to the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, and Portugal ba i 
D 


| 
seas south of Morocco and to the Indian Ocean. Such ides E 
inevitably tended, as time went on, to attempts to restrict by legl | her silver 
means the free use of the seas. Henry the Seventh, strony f ad upon 
opposing such restriction, concluded with Philip, Archduke ¢ | 
Austria and Duke of Burgundy, in 1496, the famous treaty oftle | 
Intercursus Magnus, which gave to fishermen of all nations ler | dj 
to fish where they would without need of licence or safe-conduci | 
Francis the First, too, in his letters of marque of November 1 | 
against the Portuguese, boldly affirmed the right to free ma } 
gation of the seas. Elizabeth asserted for England with te] 
utmost insistence and vigour the right to navigate the open ë | 
against the exclusive policy of Denmark and Spain. She coli | 
not have been other than an exponent and advocate of the i E 
of the seas in times when English seamen were brealane M | 
monopolies of Spain and carrying their shipping into Alor bai 

Grotius set out mainly to demolish one by one the pr 


, z a n the wates ii 
of the Portuguese to exclusive trading and navigation 1m H MEEN freed 
of the Indies, which the redoubtable Jacob van He shippi"® y a 
struck at by warlike measures in seizing Ona exolusil i “en more 
t 


His arguments and others like them were concetne veyent i 
with peaceful trading and navigation. They did not ral featilt 
attack and defence of commerce from being the pee asi | t 
in the three Dutch wars. The right of warlike e adi f hi 
full operation, and unquestioned, except when 4 atl 
without declaration of war, as by Charles the z 3 the 
1672. The great object of Tromp, De Ruyter oa bes, 
Dutch admirals in the wars with England was ae eas 
issue of their outward-bound convoys from the 2 
to safeguard the home-coming of their 


merchan 

; r 

: . . : eize ou. 
foreign ports, while doing their utmost to § 
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an and to interfere with our coastwise traffic in 
No legislators of those times ever thought of 
psu hpories On Sea dominion and fishing and trading rights 


pe ns of War. 
alna | athe Be as of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
cution f The l in the destruction of trade or the safeguarding of 
of eee oe of the nature of colonial wars, waged with the object 
ighbonig | a pish Succession Was e golden Tae of the French privateers, 
eg the pe, | vip practised the guerre de Oe pe our shipping. It did 
Seasons g | got enter into the mind of anyong O exempt trade from attack 
lea of pe | by any legal instrument or agreement Spain withered under 
laid exch, | jherestriction and destruction of her shipping and trade. A sober- 


arts of th | 
he Baltie, 
ugal to the 
Juch ides | 
ict by legil 
à, stronaly | 
rchduke o } prts. More than once the loss of galleons paralysed her activities. 
| Her ships were chased and captured at sea, and her ports became 
tions leare f thects of attack ; and finally the destruction and restriction of her 
fe-conduci. | foating trade, and the loss of her possessions through the failure 
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mber 1s) | dher shipping, were the cause of her impotence and general 
free nat } tkeay, 


with wi lt was during the Seven Years’ War that we first began to be 
| a Sp as the ‘tyrants of the sea.’ The Spanish colonial 
i pee led up like a leaf. The victories of Hawke and 
ie 1 en, the downfall of French rule in Canada, the breaking 
a Nra a power in India, the immense increase of commerce we 

ji ae eae policy by which we rigorously employed our 
SF old pow nights against offending neutrals, made us the first of 
J AA but caused us to be more feared than loved. There 
g | a, and in a the sea neither for ourselves nor our ehemies im 
7 ® more ‘ora very war our trade suffered heavily, probably 
[è entre of y than that of our adversaries. Martinique was 


ti 


af a $ Said th 
7 edipa sy 
ai that ts Isla; 


Be ig eo 
K Tiene © on. 
m 


za Digitized ba HE NINETER Mai QUY 
ciple of our policy. We did not seize shi 
and leave the shipyards without suffi 
the early part of this War. 

During the Seven Years’ War, those nations wh; 
to use the advantage of trade with our aren ee Ad song, po 
counsel amongst themselves against our univer a Pegan h k 
sea. That freedom of the seas which President A of th, 
as the necessary basis of peace was in the mind ae descrita 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. i al entra 
the Northern Powers might unite in armed allia so ha 
their trade. The Dutch and the Danes were e Prote 
ideas towards the creation of a maritime union oria ; atiy 
neutral rights, and Pitt set to work to avert the danger "o | 
counsels of moderation upon the Prize Courts and limiti A 
action of privateers. Yet so strong was the feeling in a 


puteh.” 
pngland 
when an 
singular 
free to F 
should bi 
md Tou 
caused i} 


countries, and such the grouping of Powers, that in the year lis)» Te 
the First Armed Neutrality came into being. Russia issued, | 38 the ty 
declaration of neutral rights, and Sweden and Denmark adhere, J Russia i 
Spain, France, Holland, the United States and other Pores | Paul wa 
subsequently coming into the same grouping. The object of ths | Bonapar 
movement on the part of neutrals, joined by belligerents, ai | 8, an 
of the Armed Neutrality of December 16, 1800 (Russia, Sweden | adorned 
and Denmark), was to set a limit to the full exercise of our mat | ofa vess 
time power, and the contentions put forward were substantiali f Liberté 
those embodied in the modern German claim, stripped of its will thadowe 
absurdities, and in the declaration of President Wilson. St e Unii 
Francis Piggott has very ably analysed, in this Review, the genesi | pemb 
and character of the Armed Neutralities,* and therefore little sul | a $ 
be said about them in this article, but it is admissible to ra | IN 
out that the adherence of France, Spain, Holland, and the E | thing € 
States to the First Armed Neutrality was in the nat i ilrea 
act of hostility, for they were not neutrals, but at wa" “att [take pos 
and that therefore their action cannot be taken as an e | Nation { 


«Cool f t 
T N 


of settled policy on the situation of neutrals in naval wal 
It is very important to consider the attitude of the ve 
in the period before the Second Armed Neutrality Was e 
because of its close analogy to the attitude of 
present time, especially with relation to rebellion % 
supremacy. Some account of it shall therefore 
Peace was ever on Bonaparte’s lips, on groun a > 
j humanity, but, as M. Driault says, there was A Cicero: 
| ‘ plus de sensiblerie que de sincérité,’* and Pitt, h fold of Mart 
‘Pacem nolo, quia infida.’ From the very battle 


s ‘Sea-Power and the Armed Neutralities,’ N ineteenth 


4 

3 

i eis p? 
if April, July, and September 1917. $ F 4912); 

i E La auc Batérieure du Premier Consul, 1800-1808 ( 
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June 1800, Bonaparte wrote to the Emperor and 

; gth of i t ; ; r 

l the 4 an the 1° + upon His Majesty to put an end to the disorders of 

Jing and to hear the cry of humanity. The equilibrium 


i pt 4 ‘ 
Contine EN menaced, he said, by France, but ‘ by the power 


one Wa 3 
ad Eon se which had so seized upon the commerce of the world 
n fo th of BOS are des mers that alone she could resist the united 

3 . 3 y 7, nl . = 
tro] of, | aod oP the Russians, Danes, Swedes, French, Spanish and 
d jes poi 


es phis appeal was directed primarily to the isolation of 
i fd and the destruction of her sea power. A little later, 
Tesaw thy, | Bae! was projected, Talleyrand put forward the 


to protec whe 


, ; rop en 

y shaping ' pee reich shipping, in the sense that Malta and Alexandria 

me | i be revictualled, and the blockade of Flushing, Brest, Cadiz 
exerting j i Me sinari, e 

miting i | md Toulon be raised. This extraordinary proposition naturally 


in nenir used the preliminaries to break down. l 
> Year Vis) The First Consul continually exerted himself to describe us 
id issued, | 3 the tyrants of the sea. The several ambitions Wee eon 
k adhered j Russia in the Mediterranean were contradictory, but the fe 
| Pul was on his side in protest against ‘la barbarie britannique.’ 


er Pores | ; > 
a Bonaparte always posed as the champion of the freedom of the 


E : | sas, and the official papers of the French navy at the time were 
a, Sweden | adorned with a representation of the Republic grasping the helm 
f our mite | ofa vessel on which, in bold characters, were inscribed the words 
stantially | ‘Liberté des Mers.’ It was mainly by this advocacy, which fore- 
of its will | sladowed the efforts of the Germans in these days, that he brought 


ilson. St f the United States into alliance against us by the Convention of 
the genes | “eptember 30, 1800. We were fighting then for sea supremacy, 


little shall | 3 the condition of our political existence, and the First Consul’s 


e to pom! | toris were directed to its destruction. His outburst at the breach 
the Unit | tthe Peace of Amiens was the measure of his intentions. Some- 
ture of M as More than two years later, in December 1806, eee 
r with i tered his resolution ‘to drive the Bourbons out of Naples and 
india session of their Kingdom, he denounced us in a procla- 
E it on to his soldiers : ‘ Marchez !’ he said; ‘Précipitez dans les 
st co d les tyrans des mers!’ 

cont b | Lge People were well acquainted with the persistency of 
any 4! al ING °n, both as First Consul and as Emperor, in eee 
meee i e neutrals as maritime tyrants. In James Stephen’s War 
ee r ise, 1805, there is a reference to this matter : 


10, rf . Na ane the champion of the common a of all ee a 
farets a MG : he will cl; of the seas, 4 
Ma hin fr clamour for the freedom ee ates 


: om 7 
Res France, till his neutralising friends sh f $ 
j tinati ition to destroy it. . . . Those who have sublimated their 


= . . . 5 
o as really to think that war ought in justice and mercy 
A really to thinkithat mario ea a 


” Correspondance, vi. 365. 
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to be banished from the boisterous ocean, that it m | 
the longer on social cities or quiet plains, are not E Prey the m | 
me into the regions of sober investigation. kely to desceng 3 
wh 


So persistent and successful was Napoleon j 
us as the enemies of the nations, that our ‘na 7 representi n qas the 
denounced in much serious French literature k ‘Franny | o 
is M. Driault’s picture of us, wherein it wj i : followin E 
is the analogy, except in regard to the pressi ii is | ite st 
his accusation and those which have been made aga en, between | yapoleo 


s ins . S i 
the present War : bus during | ù whic 
! ; 
F reality,- 
Il est certain que l Angleterre affirmait alors sur les mers une } was 00 


insupportable ; comme au temps de l'insurrection des Ttall o AA | hough 
S'attribuait un droit de visite sur les vaisseaux neutres sous p A D 

vérifier s’ils ne transportaient pas de contrebande de guerre: Aba, ey s | id to 
comme contrebande & peu prés tout ce qui pouvait étre ‘utile a a | a 
indirectement, à des belligérants, non seulement de la poudre ou des a F a 
mais aussi des vêtements et des grains, et elle confisquait les marchandiss Ceia 
suspectes en tello quantité qu’on put l’accuser d’y chercher des ressors | in the fc 


pour subvenir à ses frais de guerre. Elle déclarait bloqués des poris | it was | 


ennemis qui ne l'étaient pas effectivement, afin d’y pouvoir interdire int | Ist of t 
arrivage de marchandises étrangères, et elle se donnait le droit de saisir | nations | 
tout navire neutre a Ja sortie ou à l'entrée d'un port en réalité libre; ell | restored 
pouvait de la sorte fermer tout un grand pays, ou au moins toute ub la 

longue ligne de cétes au commerce des neutres, qui ne pouvait pas mangt | yo a 
den sonffrir des pertes importantes. Mais le pire ‘barbarie’ des guertt | hagen, £ 
maritimes de ce temps était sans doute le système de la presse, q | Ambasse 
l'Angleterre pratiqua avec une véritable cruauté: un navire de guer } Sweden 
anglais entre de vive force dans un port ennemi ou dans un port nenit; upon he 
son équipage tombe comme une bande de pirates sur la population des | ntogtess 
matelots, des pécheurs, en cerne un grand nombre, les presse, les pous f spate d 
les embarque de force, pour assurer Parmement de nouveaux navit | e 


C’est ainsi que jadis dans les ports français, par exemple, se reerutaie’ J Capitulat 


A 08 until 

* War in Disguise, or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags, by James pee 3 Major S 

1805. Reprinted from the third edition (1806). Edited by Sir Eran a » Wg artic 

1917. I am indebted to the appendix to Sir Francis Piggott’s valuab fea 0 Nation | 

of this significant treatise for the following extracts from the ie wt VP taken 11 
1805, showing the manner in which Napoleon posed as the Boras 5 de tous} a, 

restricted navigation in time of war. August 15: ‘Vous êtes lenne 16: We | 


Has “Tati Augus 
les peuples et tous les peuples réjouiraient de votre humiliation- Per’ 


3 5. 
‘Elle (l’Angleterre) ne met aujourd’hui plus de bornes à ses goo Is 
sonne désormais ne pourra naviguer que pour son compte, et Doe pout i 
seules denrées de son commerce. Et cet ordre de choses, S1 um ptember 
les Etats, ne fixerait pas l'attention des Puissances du monde a poin m 
(A. speech of M. Bacher, French Chargé d’Affaires at nai ie x, he S 
to Austria the dangerous course she was pursuing.) The ee 7 
‘livré tout entier aux opérations d’une guerre qu’il n’a Pole y 
soutient autant pour les intérêts de l’Europe que pour les N 
son principal but est le rétablissement de l'équilibre dans ae ual fore 5 
souveraineté de tous les pavillons sur les mers, a pe EO ted 
The identity of these contentions with those placed betes 
before the latter came into the War will not escape anyon™ 


i Times 12 


N 
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os des vaisseaux français; l Angleterre est peut-être seule à 

: % guip? é cet odieux régime dans des ports étrangers.’ 

ri appia ff to d K F 
gel] known that the effort to estroy our naval supremacy 
[tis W in purpose of the Treaty of Alliance of Tilsit, July 7, 
ae Russians had been defeated at Friedland and the 
4607. met on the famous raft in the Niemen. Vandal reports 
oD. ie iont that Alexander’s first words when he met 
ibe sta were ‘Sire, je hais les Anglais autant que vous!’ 
Np Napoleon replied ‘ En ce cas, la paix est faite! 2° In 
p| M ander seems to have thought that our despotism at sea 
pa more dangerous than Napoleon’s despotism on land, 
ent | ih willing to take his stand, like Napoleon, as an advocate 
vate | of ‘freedom of the seas.’ The French Emperor required his 
consid | id to ‘assure the peace of the world by a maritime peace and 
méme ts | jo menace the English, or at need to fight them, and raise the 
des ama | Continent against them.’ The important provision was made 
ie oe } inthe fourth and fifth articles of the Treaty of Alliance, in which 
dane | it was laid down that, unless we consented to peace before the 
erdire imi | Ist of the coming November, recognising that the flags of all 
t de saisir | tations should enjoy equal and perfect independence at sea, and 
me a | ‘stored the conquests we had made since the year 1805, Russia 
es vould make common cause with France, and the Courts of Copen- 
les guers | lagen, Stockholm and Lisbon would be called upon to recall their 
resse, qt? | Ambassadors to our Courts and declare war upon us, and if 
eee | Sweden refused, Denmark would be compelled to declare war 
iationds | W her. As is well known, Canning heard of what was in 
es pousa | Eogress, and a combined naval and military expedition was de- 
pei, | pai to Copenhagen, whereby the Danes were compelled to 
a | ae and to surrender their fleet, which was retained by 
= leis | aie conclusion of the European War. To this Review 
is Pigs B in aay John Hall recently contributed a highly interest- 
ra | mion g 02 the means by which Canning gained the infor- 
i Eo enabled such prompt and effective action to be 
p Ca 3 We are ind 2 Ji j 
per f Times 12 ebted to the Poet Laureate, in a letter to The 
| at Napoleon a masterly translation of Fitche’s famous account 
Ki th n, with Freedom of the Season his lips and Over- 
e Seas in his heart. Napoleon, says Fitche, WaS 
the two elements of heroism—calm perspicuity of 
i rmness of will, but these were irradiated with no 
f eya ique Extéri > 
1, Poléon e teure du Premier Consul (1912), P- 151. 
A New exandre I., i. 58. 


lue to the Mystery of Tilsit, by Major Sir John Hall, Bart., 


Cent 
February ee After, August 1916. 


F iy with 
ect a 
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inkling of the moral vocation of humanity, whi 

a blind lump, either stagnant or moving na A = 
that rare spirits were born at long intervals pe thong | 
magne, and of none other but himself after Ohi ofo oh 
thus, deeming himself a master spirit, ‘ the very tes a 4 
Y godlike 


| g8 
a 


shadow 
by any 
own 12! 
other 1 


ae eer ee of motion in the world’s history "h E k i 
j , Ty NE get The 

And the most immediate indispe 7 3 prese 
moment ‘The o emcee ones Ls ordinaney Was at thi | OW 
‘ Overlordship of the Seas’ in his own hands; and Gai pee intend h oia 
aim, determined by his world-law, all the happiness of, nae “mportant i gent 8 
sacrificed, all its blood flow—since for that purpose only wa sieo mast by f world, | 
this mighty world-plan, which indeed overstretched the ie $ hera; anj | We exi 
time, should be carried on after him by his dynasty, so long 3 To lis | excess, 
in another thousand years, another inspired hero might eae pies {of comi 
incarnation of the type of himself and Charlemagne, ; ere strove | 
This study of the history of the claim for “freedom of th Hy a 
seas’ might have been carried much further, but enough hs | ae 
been said to lead to two definite conclusions. The first is that ee 
when the Germans appeal to ancient pleas for mare liberum, ss | ee 
put forward in the writings of Grotius and others, they misrepre- | a F 
sent the demands of those times, and apply to their present | re 
purpose, which is the restriction of our maritime power in war, | Bove 
contentions which were made in protest against deprival anl in the 
embargo in time of peace, in an age when there still survival } power : 
some belief in a right to appropriate areas of seas or oceans, | pig, 
the sense of inhibiting nations from the enjoyment of the trade | resolve, 
of the colonies or territories which lay beyond them. The ex | similar 
clusive policy of Spain in the West, of Portugal in the Eai, | Meaning 
and of Denmark in the North, was contested by the Frenchy 1 neutrale 
the Dutch-and ourselves. When Selden produced his Mart ihe Uni 
Clausum, devoting his keen intellect, immense eritin EDE 
powers of marshalling evidences to a legal argument m J Proba 
flattered the vanity of the King, by appealing to the was | andor 
legendary glories of Plantagenet and other times, he with | pect 
fighting for theories which became more and more ae pe Meter 
every year that passed. Going back to the Scriptures 7 gmt: | N ' 
jus divinum, he traversed every century in which nae which the : E 
tion has laid claim to the possession of the seas, and 1 ea, le 


English Kings had been described as Lords of thea mb 
enunciated a claim for the sovereignty of the nee «ed oll! 
contrary to the spirit of the Intercursus Magnus, mal foreig? 

right to forbid the fishing and even the navigation a year 
in our waters. All that remains of this elaborate ly wis i 


7 Da oubte 
argumentative legal structure, related as it und 
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ations of strategy and sea command, not to be obtained 
padowÝ Ei means, is the national right of the country to its 
by mý a waters and estuaries, and, in regard to fishery and 
actions, to exclusive rights to shore waters» within 

imit. ny S 


reat Sea Power, compassing our purposes in every part of the 
world, except in the time when we lost our American colonies. 
We exerted our belligerent rights to the full, but rarely with 
excess, and our fleets ranged every sea, exerting our influence 
of compression and control against which military force-often 
jrove in vain. It was the consciousness of powerlessness felt 
| hy our enemies and rivals that caused us to be denounced as the 
iyrants of the sea, and led to that demand for freedom of the 
seas, Which, as Fitche indicated, would mean the passing of the 
| control of the seas from our hands into those of others. That 
| freedom of the seas, that liberty of the oceans, for which the 
| Sermans have declared they were fighting, means in reality the 
destruction of our maritime influence in war. The object was, 
tit were possible, to range the neutrals in opposition to us, as 
in the times of the Armed Neutralities, and thus to curb that 
Power at sea which Germany herself is unable to curtail. 
President Wilson, before he was driven by outrage to his great 
ag proceeding from his then detached standpoint, put forward 
es, looking forward, if one rightly interpreted his 
ae a a time when the private property of belligerents and 
the United - would be exempt from capture. Will the entry of 
md of the fees mto the War change the view of the a 
| inpebable ne officers of the United States? It seems pighiy 
I a andoned p nat a ruling feature of the President s policy will x 
1 "pect th J him at the close of the War. We may certainly 
| e question of ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ to be raised at the 


we Which will terminate : 
Otter will terminate it. 


talg 3 À 
| the oe times been regarded as a highly important function ot 


p 


avall. Admira] Mahan, in telling phrases, described the 


of sea, power as the most formidable mark of its 
$ lockade and capture are operations on which we have 
ughout the present War. Upon their ruthless sub- 
Which they denominate as ‘ blockade,’ the 


n 
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“freedom of the seas’ the Germans 
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Germans depend as a means whereby they ho i 
pelled to. relinquish our objects in the War "Tee May be enn 
: her, nu 

Ong > would have aaa had 
supplies:in their‘own and neutral ships through n “ved 
perhaps even through their own ports. Bloei A Port 
have been abolished, and there would have beeni a 
everything that the enerny required. There is futility ; 
of this nature, blockade and capture being of the vo Propos att 
naval warfare. Y essence | a 
ae ane ‘ 5 : Ea: , 
; Lord Loreburn, who argued that commercial blockade whi f ashe di 
aims at impoverishing the civil population and arrest a | pens 
industry, should be abolished ’—confessed that he could IA Ik | aggressi 


ca | 


stand why a soldier should be forbidden to seize, say, 1000 wall | of blocks 
of wheat, unless he absolutely needed the supply and paid ii f exempli 


while a naval officer might seize any merchant ship, and whateya { hundred 
might be in her, bullion, jewels, wheat or anything else, with, , sve! 
the least suggestion that he had any real need of these thing | emerge o 
‘What is the difference,’ he asked, ‘ between 1000 bushels of wheat y ht 
in a ship and 1000 bushels in a barn? ’** The answer to this, ani | night of 
to other like questions, is that sea warfare differs entirely from | tion of y 
land warfare. How, in this War, have not the forecasts of the | wder 


been falsified who, like Lord Loreburn, said ‘Put it how yor | if. Bı 
will, the truth is that private property is respected by the laws o | Eon 
land warfare, and is not respected by the laws of war at sea’! An | a : 
army may occupy a country, use its resources, make exactions | Fiery 


from its people, and employ against its populations the extremities M 
of military cruelty, under any kind of pretext, and in conh a quish hi 
with a ‘Kriegsbrauch’ or other instrument. It may ban | Siege, | 
cities, cut off their water supplies, lay waste the surrounding tracts, 4 


> scary anl 1 method , 
reduce their inhabitants to famine, and bring them to msy 1 merci 


oS . } al arn}, j 
destruction. This invading army may pursue the eo it ovet Moreoye: 
and destroy it in battle, or cause its surrender, Ot P of these fand eapi 
the land frontier of its country. A fleet cannot do any E Tired 


3 - rof Jand action 
things. It can occupy nothing, and has no powe z bringing te i time ¢ 
outside the range of its guns. It has no meea À Pho $ 
enemy to action, if that enemy, as in the pre omoti 
to remain in fortified ports. All it can do 1s a operates DM ; 
cations of the enemy and maintain its own. n P to 
element that gives it a long reach, and enables 1t anne com | 
cise influence where it is never seen. ‘There 15, 3 
able in its action to the operations of an army. so-called A 

That is why the British Empire can all” 
dom of the seas.’ The right of blocka : «For ; 
abandoned only with the abolition of war a lassie works 
dred years,’ wrote Admiral Mahan in =l 3 
: 13 Capture at Sea, p- 165. 


at 


ea Power on History, ‘ England has been 
pation of the world. More than/any other h 
rusted to the sea in war and in peace ; yet of 
or been most reluctant to concede the imm 
and the rights of neutrals. Regarded not as 
fps be Nee past” Eleewhere, spelt of alll 

sat the lesson of the past.’ Elsewhere, speaking of the Great 
r. former times, he said that it was the glory Of Pitt that, 
War iscovered the object ‘security,’ so likewise he foresaw the 
a5 a ‘exhaustion’ by which alone the French propaganda of 
7 i uld be brought to a pause. We uphold the doctrines 


ee ij hundredfold in the present Mie ne naturally oul that @ 
tee serviceable weapon should not be a ban oned until circurmaiances 
se thin, | emerge over which we have no control that may render itio lete. 
O | In the last analysis the movement for the surrender of the 
y this, an) | Mgt of capture and the freedom of the seas is based on a concep- 
rely fron f tion of war grotesquely at variance with the object for which war 
s of the | Suadertaken. We associate warfare with a wastage of human 
how yo | le. But the murderous aspects of the battlefield should not 
he laws | wilead us. If there existed some humane method of paralysing 
ea’! An | istie armies until our aims were accomplished, the nation would 
exactions | M permit of killing for killing’s sake. Life is taken, just as 
stremities | Berty at sea is seized, with the sole view of weakening the enemy 
onfomiy || “compelling him to yield to his adversary’s demands or relin- 
y besig f Mih his own. That is why ports are blockaded and towns be- 
ng tracts, n The capture of private property at sea is really a humane 
isery aut ae of exercising the pressure of war. It is infinitely more 
nal arm} 9 el than are the methods of military operations on land. 
| ee ut we were so foolish as to give up the rights of blogkete 
| Kurei a the sequel would be that, in addition to a Navy 
intime 6 Keep the seas against all comers—for international A 
| ~ne on have about as much binding force as ropes 5: E 
7} enta] m aa to maintain an Army permanently on a a 
am 7 sree of ae m order that we might exercise on lan 
tr} Were suze we had foolishly forfeited on the sea. 
walo OW Well that behind all legal enactments restricting 
: there must be power, and that no power exists 


i Operations 


Pa belligerent power. Since the Germans proclaimed a 
of la 3 ©, the blockade by submarine, carrying the ruthless- 
aim f Warfare into naval operations, we have heard less of 

or freedom of the seas.’ But whenthe submarine cam- 


Suppressed, as we believe it will be, and especially 
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| wemplified many times by the logic of facts, and is exemplified a 


e Co 
x rence meets at the close of thean we ed 
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of it again. This country can h 
‘By the Navy we stand or fall. We cannot ie 
(ots power to be diminished or undone f 
= history justify and demand the fulness ot its exercj 
int mes of peace it hag lain between the wok ae 
sion. ; Behind it the Monroe doctrine itself a pes a 
tained. To describe it as the oppressor of freed cael 
face of facts. When is the sea not free? Only i s p 
‘and in that dread time nothing must be allow T ah 
full efficacy of naval power. ie 


ave no parley with 


Pot ta, | 
minish p | 


Jouy Lerm 


ie 
ov 
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| RELENT CHANGES IN ADMIRALTY 
S ORGANISATION 


| # Memorandum and Minute‘by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
RE published on the 8th of January differ in many va 
iiou : ordinary type of official papers. Not merely do ne 
Bs on important changes in Admiralty organisation, e 
Titinges eee Statements of reasons for making p 
l taval a of anticipated increase im efficiency and econ a 
in fhe Ministration which are to result therefrom. oe 

Ms an ae papers one is reminded of French procedure, w pe 
| * Loi ore des Motifs in the forefront of any*formal Peod 
tetho « poed to the Chamber of Deputies ; only m the prea 
ER te ement made is for the informati one pe public, a 
a © Waly, entary sanction is necessary except at oe a 
; ‘ Amirat. approval by the House of Commons of the Vote 
"dese a Salaries whe& the Navy Estimates for next year 
n Which å Me. Churchill says that— 
n ee be elaborated with precision in 
of Bie will presently be embodied in a 
i SS, issued by the First Lord, un 
Ouncil. 
mae, #20 o 


ae 
i 


co-operation with 

revised Table of 

der the authority 
e 
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He thus makes it clear that the administrati 
made fall within his powers as First Lond nee spres 
there is no room for difference of opinion - A t In thi ed 
distribution of business will be awaited on details felt at 
it is to be hoped that precedent will be follow No 6% 
liament will be informed—as was done sone and tha fF for thal 
Lord Selborne introduced important changes on ago nha} opon t 
riso to serious objections as tending to affect is oy Which gay Admira 
efficient working of the Board of Admiralty. Prejudicialy tk} ereatio 
Another notable feature in the Memorandum and Mj | p 
the full recognition by Mr. Churchill of good work q Mintea f “daa 
past, by his predecessors in office and by the Depar atw pe 
are affected by the changes now made. These akatea Pe 
described as natural developments of previous arrangement H ha pay 
as drastic or revolutionary departures from more or less dina | for a | 


administrative methods. Changed conditions of naval wari, | Intellige 
and the desire to adapt Admiralty organisation more fully i | years at 
present-day needs, are given as the governing motives of the adin | establis} 
taken. This is obviously the proper course in the circumstance, | recently 
although in some comments on the new scheme a contrary vien | ledge of 


has been taken, and the careful statement of the First Lord bs | it with v 
been ignored, much more being claimed for the new arrangements | The 
than Mr. Churchill has said that he anticipated, while previos | 1883; by 
procedure has been criticised in terms which find no support | 4 First 
the official papers. ot that e 
Necessary} 

tion of a 

THe NAvAL WAR STAFF the new 

I'he formal organisation of a Naval War Staff in three diviso 4 beet 
under è 4 “lances q 


—Intelligence, Operations, and Mobilisation—each an 
Director, and the appointment of a Chief of the Staff, has n ms f 
been regarded as the most important step recently taket pe | 
action may be looked upon as a fulfilment of the wed Ae Mt | 
about two years ago by the Cémmittee of the Cabinet = mi | 
Asquith appointed, in consequence of the appeal for Nd” io 
by Lord Charles Beresford. In their Report ihg 

stated that they ‘ had been impressed with the differen ie ag 
among officers of high rank and professional ree ing 
ing important principles of naval strategy and z srreooncl i 
notorious that these differences were serious, if a d already we T 
The Committee took note of some steps which A ae ae AR 
taken by the Admiralty to remedy this evil, and 5 ae stated 2 A 
advances which were in contemplation. Thi confident? X 
that the Committee ‘ looked forward with mue In view of 
further development of a Naval War Staff. 


— 
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action was inevitable, and su 


geseribed: g delay which has occurred 


felt at the lon 
No g0? 
for iat 
upon the 
Firat. 


Jelay, or on the fact that action has follow 
i appointment of a new First Lord 
The all-important fact 


ofthe Staff, three Directors, and their Assistants, -N 
.. desire on the part of the public who are not co 
on administration to be informed as to the feat 
A War Staff will differ from the previous organisation which 
Jealt with the same subjects, and, at the request of the Editor, 
ihis paper has been written in order to make these facts known. 
For a long period the writer was closely associated with the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty ; he served for many 
years at the Admiralty before the Intelligence Department was 
tablished, and he has carefully studied the official papers 
recently published. He can therefore speak from personal know- 
ltdge of the character of the work done in the past when comparing 
i with what is proposed to be done in the future. 

The Naval Intelligence Department was first organised in 
1883; but Admiral Sir V esey Hamilton—who himself had served 
3 First Sea Lord and was fully informed on the subject—spoke 
ol that event as follows :—‘ The work of Naval I ntelligence has 
leessarily always gone on within the Admiralty, but the institu- 
re of a Special Intelligence Department has been found, under 
cen administrative conditions, of signal value.’ This is 
cae the correct view, At all periods and in all circum- 
‘accurate and full information respecting the naval forces 
Santsations of other maritime countries has been essential 
„p termination and strength which should be possessed 

avy in order that British sea-supremacy might 

efore the era of steam and armour the work 
uiring and tabulating information respecting 
comparatively simple : since that era began each 
e task more complex and difficult, in consequence 
velopm extraordinary changes in naval arnan n 
Condition, | PEW navies. These are the ‘new adminis- 
ons? mentioned by Sir Vesey Hamilton which have 
Risitig “mPortance of an Intelligence Department. f 
n tabulation of information, important as it 


“one in acq 
etg Was 

48 made ¢ 
e rani 


Rence Department at the Admiralty. Sir Vesey 


A the Tne as never constituted the sole or even the chief 
ton ‘ 1 


; : o2 
? 
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of opinion from a Committee of the character 


rprise hag naturally been 
l in moving in the matter. 
q purpose would be served in speculating on the reasons 
ed immediately 
and a new Board of 
, in public estimation, is the 
ee Naval War Staff, and the appointment of the Chief 
creati aturally there 

nversant with 

ures in which 
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Naval Administration (published in 189 


6 
may be quoted : h and a few 


Dassag, | getober 
The [Intelligence] Department is purely consultatiy, 1) gavice? 
administrative. The essence of its work is officially dane and in yo a | panal p 
for war. . . . To this end the Director of Naval Intelli a ae Preparati ay potellis 
instructions. He is to collect, sift and lay before the Boast has Partic | Sint 
on maritime matters likely to be of use in war: he is eg | popart! 


complete plan for mobilising the naval forces of the Empire: Teady | ibe 8D) 
directed, is to prepare plans for naval operations for the ie Whi | ablis. 
of the Board; and he is to bring to the notice of the Board sia e a 
touching preparation for war. There is, however, an express al pont | pes! h 
that the Intelligence Department is not to indicate to the Board pa | sip t 
unless called upon to do so. 5 TY polis | ments, 

Fie | the Rea 
Here, then, it is clearly set forth that the Intelligence Depart: | a a 
ment, as it existed so long ago as 1896, was charged with three 1 employ. 
great branches of work—Intelligence, Mobilisation, and Oper. | vas est 


tions—exactly as the future Naval War Staff will be charged, | and sev 
Each of these branches had at its head a naval officer, and ov | Estimat 
all the branches was the Director of Naval Intelligence. Fron |  siderabl 
the commencement, officers of high professional reputation mi | employ 
large experience have been chosen for this important position. Th } home po 
first occupant of the office was Captain W. H. Hall, and amogt | Und 


his successors stand the names of Admiral Sir Cyprian Brig, | gence 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, and Admiral Prince Louiso | separate 
Battenberg—all of whom are recognised as accomplished studenti | of the 
of naval history, strategy and tactics; well qualified for fulling | 0-ordin 
the responsible duties with which they were charged, including | War St 
plans of naval operations in case of war. ae | e eler 
The First Sea Lord has always had the Intelligence Dep o O Op 
has been ont 4 division 


ment under his personal control, and its Director on, MIMI Capt 
of his most valued assistants. Sir Vesey Hamu” | pta 


3 ich eve + hela 
referring to this arrangement (in 1896), used words Mae an a 


ate 


now have interest, because they are in absolute sg pi EL bis tvo 
what is proposed for the Naval War Staff. Some pe factor JE Within 
said, ‘regarding the Intelligence Department as alte ig asd | ik l 
in Admiralty procedure, have gone so far as to de igh dit AN : : 
potential ‘‘ Brain of the Navy,” capable of assuming ! js!) ¥ith the 


tive function : but the truth is, that the First Sea m do J 
Superintending Lord of the Department, even if r olleagt®s w d 
of his many duties, must always, assisted by E o quti 
the grave weight of his supremely important þat 


i j i the 
having described the First Sea Lord as the é 
and in his book he defined the particular province n ques 
of the Board of Admiralty as opn 7 
maritime defence and naval strategy a 
revised Distribution of Business Jaid down by 
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ie aP ent (in 1909) of a ‘Navy War Council, which was 
stablishm ‘he First Sea Lord, and included in i 
resided over by the First Sea Lord, inclu ed in its member- 
the Directors of the Intelligence and Mobilisation Depart- 
the Assistant Secretary of the Admiralty (a civilian), and 
ihe Rear-Admiral in command of the War College. There has 
ce Depa. | peen a considerable growth of numbers and cost of the Staff 
with the | employed at the Admiralty since the Intelligence Department 
nd Open. | yas established. Including naval attachés, twenty-seven officers 
e charged. | and seventeen civilians are provided for in the current Navy 
and or | Estimates, at a cost approximating to 22,0001. In addition, a con- 
ce, Fom | siderable sum is spent on the salaries of officers and civilians 
tation and | employed in connexion with the war-courses of instruction at 
ition. Th | home ports. 
d among! | Under the new arrangements the two sections of the Intelli- 
an Bridge, } gence Department—Intelligence and Operations—are to be 
> Louis o | ‘parated; each is to be supervised by a Director, and the Chief 
od students f of the Staff is to preside over the three divisions guiding and 
yr fulfilling | wordinating their work. Mr. Churchill expressly says that “the 
, including | War Staff at the Admiralty will . . . be organised from the exist- 
Dee | re came in the three divisions : the Intelligence division, 
ce ‘a fi ’ “perations division, and the Mobilisation division.’ The 
3 been | a. to be equal in status; each Director is usually to be 
Meld ana Re the Royal N avy; frequent Staf meetings are to be 
hf each a ed by the Chief and the three Directors, so hee 
Eis two walle 5 to be kept fully acquainted with the pi Ys 
| Within prom ie ; one of the three Directors is to be always 
E ion, "P call night and day. It is also laid down that 
hen tition ee of the War Staff will be advisory. The Chief of the Stafi, 
“1 the code ae taken upon any proposal, will be jointly responsible 
or the precise form in which the necessary orders are 


4 » but A i i 
M admis te Staff will possess no executive authority. It will discharge 


` Mist: : 7 
t adyi “trative duties. Its responsibilities will end with the tendering 


Derision” an with the accuracy of the facts on which that advice is based. 
Dart Tests fee accepting or rejecting the advice of the Staff wholly or in 
dita}, ith the First Sea Lord, who, in the name of the Board of 
bordi Scharges the duties assigned to him by the Minister [i.e. the 
ìs distribution of business to the members of the Board]. 


ship 
ments, 


on ; 2 
=a Son or pares these provisions for the future with the 
‘Sry, egulations for the Intelligence Department given 


amilton and quoted above, it will be seen that 
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the work to be done by the War Staff will be ident; | 

with that which has been done previously ; it neal in c araci | 
the same branches, cach with its head ; and me be ivideq u 
be supervised by a distinguished naval officer hat oe Ches willy 
of flag rank. In the past the Director of Nevin pS ea y 
usually been a Rear-Admiral. The powers assi ntellige C0 has 
of the Staff appear to be practically the same A to the Chiet 
exercised by the Director of Naval Intelligence : on formerly | 
by their Instructions are charged with purely ad ne Of them f retori 
The First Sea Lord remains responsible, as h en dutie, | appoin 


: has alwa | 
and must be. One point now specifical oe vays been, | good ir 
the First Sea Lord shall be Daa a pe that | bel 
in the name of the Board of Admiralty,’ while he is aie | come Í 
under no obligation to consult his naval colleagues betore SAN | ae 
ing. It may be noted that no such obligation has been fo | oe 


laid upon the First Sea Lord since radical changes in th he | 
Admiralty system were introduced by Sir James Graham ai i a 
years ago. It is recognised (with regret) that’the further change | that a 
which was made by Lord Selborne in 1904 seriously affected repara 
the position of other naval members of the Board in relationto | Bike 
the First Sea Lord. On the other hand, everyone who hs 


been conversant with the actual administration of Naval aflais | Be 
will agree with an experienced ex-First Sea Lord (Sir Vesey | for the 
Hamilton) when he describes the ordinary practice of the Fist | percept 
Sea Lord as one in which he was ‘ assisted by his colleagues’ } upon te 
bearing the heavy load of responsibility inevitably placed up | locality 
him. Equally correct was his reference to the duty of the | aeofy 
Director of Naval Intelligence as including the bringing K i | Tor has 
notice of the Board all points touching preparation for war. | sntr 
last word must always rest with the First Sea Lord, ee A otk 
certain to be senior to his colleagues, and whose primary uh | Pratio 


eos ae b 
it is to act as principal Naval adviser to the Government throu j appear 


the First Lord : but it must be an enormous advantage, sie i dring , 
the most able and experienced officer, to have at hand the a | ee me 
. of consulting other Naval men whose experience and peo d | a be 
ability have led to their selection as members of the Bos E n 
Admiralty. l snl | bief 
Mr. Churchill recognises the fact that established i of tt I 
of organisation are to be developed in the establishine 
War Staff. He says, when describing its functions * 


It should not be supposed that these functions find 
organisation at the present time. On the contrary, 
years all, or nearly all, the elements of a War Staff at ren 
heen successively evolved in the practical working of PUE 383 
the organisation of the Foreign Intelligence Departme 
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Rep, % 
; b. _ ae a ta combine these elements into an harmonious 
‘eae i ee organisation ; to invest that new body with a sig- 
‘i iy a e A influence it has not hitherto possessed, and to place 
Bol ee roper relation to existing powers. Mr. Churchill is 
= g it een that ‘ the personnel of the War Staff must be consider- 
i ti Ae numbers, and that it must consist of officers representing 
amie ab i grades and every Speciale branch, fresh from the sea, and 
of they Eng to the sea fairly frequently. These conditions for 

; j t to the Staff of the Intelligence Department have held 


appointmen sean À 
ood in the past ; all grades and specialisations have been repre- 


ented in the Staff, and Naval officers serving thereon have 
come from and returned to the sea. It would appear, although 
it is not specifically stated, that the work and numbers of the 
Operations division are to be especially increased, and this would 
he in accordance with the opinion expressed by the Committee 


lecisions | 
3 placed — 
@ decid. 
formally | 


in the of the Cabinet and quoted above. 
n eighty There must, of course, be universal agreement in the opinion 
* change that a thorough study of the operations of Naval war, and the 


affected | 
lation to 
yho has 
| affairs 


preparation of plans of campaign to meet probable or possible 
contingencies, is essential to the maintenance of British 
supremacy at sea. Apart from that action there can be no 
iustworthy basis for estimating the Naval force which is required 


r Vesey | for the defence of the Empire ; because there will be no clear 
he Firs | [etception of the duties which the Imperial Navy may be called 
jues "| upon to perform, the numbers and types of ships required, the 
ed an locality and equipment of Naval bases, and other matters which 
s E | eof vital importance. These are, however, no new discoveries, 
i aa action in this direction been wanting in the past. It 
who is work aed or intention to attempt any defence of the pasi 
ry duty A to he Intelligence Department in regard to its study of 
through f 's and strategy : it would be an impertinence for me to 


even 0 | ie N that rôle. My official duties, however, brought me 
o power ave me aS „period into touch with this side of its work, and 
essional | fore be amiliarity with its extent and character. It may there- 
oard i o Re mitted me to say—from first-hand knowledge—in view 

q citicisms made by persons not fully informed in regard 


ef ; cf eae : 
jncipls f ot nie that all the great programmes of shipbuilding carried 
; of the tetin © my long period of service as Director of Naval Con- 


and Assistant Controller of the Royal Navy, were 


on the basis of elaborate plans of campaign. For these 


A | atio nirst Sea Lord was primarily responsible, and in the pre- 
ty We €m the Director of Naval Intelligence and his staff 


x. e : 

ins 5 imta aa valuable assistance. This testimony will be 
A “tioned by all who served in the Admiralty during the period 

; t is, therefore, much to be regretted that state- 
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ments should have been made of | 
that the study of Naval operatio en ag E 
the first time at the Admiralty in an effect: ndettaken r (i 
manner. Mr. Churchill gives no ground me Or extens 
his Memorandum, and it has been shown tl rise Statements 
good work has been done in the past. The F; He realises vha i 
right in thinking that more requires to be do on poa may is | 
and that the ‘ thinking department ’ reure P this direction | 
Tt is a very different thing, a oo 


however, and a ngthene, | 
statement of fact, to say that in the past her nae mis | for Sta 


thinking department. If the history of the creat E been | professior 
programme introduced and carried by the inte: Ly i bung 


| i 40rd § k | differen 
ever written, it will be found that it rest pencer is | tored 


scheme for the Naval defence of the mpi a a complete | tigh tradi 
communications, against all possible attacks which sonia ‘nd | specialise 
made upon them. This scheme included an * Establish ‘ \ ae 
for the ships of various classes required by the Royal Yon ae 
e A e 
bases, and Sher a UN val pou aaneae 
7 s Naval power and Naval | ments to 
operations. The man responsible for this great plan was Admin! | gecially t 
of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, G.C.B., then First Sa | ability. or 
Lord. In its preparation his Naval colleagues on the Board and } ordinary € 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, as well as other heads of | slres, by 
Departments, were consulted. As an instance of wise prescience | abject of 
and large views of naval strategy, the scheme will ever remain | 
a great example of administration for those charged with the 
corresponding responsibilities. This scheme did not stand alont 
during my service at the Admiralty : other schemes were framed 
before and after its conception, and since my retirement it seem 
inconceivable that so well-established a procedure can have w F 
abandoned or sensibly departed from. Mr. Churchill does wa 
hint at such a change, but he thinks improvement possible aa q 
desirable ; and he is right, as the responsible Minister, 1n 8! the 
effect to that conviction in what he may decide to De 
best way. nico until | 
Details of his scheme cannot be considered or criticise neat d 
they have been thoroughly worked out and published. t | , 
two important details have been made known alrea J: the WH F 
and may be mentioned. Candidates for admission f trainime Sy 
Gtaff are in future to undergo a preliminary course © as stall 
at the War College, and the selections for serpin College: 
officers are to be made from amongst graduates Gea cone 
A specialist branch of Staff officers is thus to Pes a, edo, 
sponding to existing specialist branches in Sat empl 
and other duties. These Staff officers are to 


Pa, 


ate in which it has } 
ns 18 now to be u 


i 


oged * 
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„alty and on the staff of Plag-officers afloat. Regular 
„agoing executive duty are to alternate with Staff 
Os eae ss in that clas be ke he 
order that officers mn S may be kept up to the 
in OF dard as practical sea-officers. These statements, 
be read in connexion with the passage quoted 
-, which the First Lord lays down the regulation that on 
AG taf ‘most grades and every specialist branch’ will be 
| Mr. Churchill also says that ‘the formation of a 
ute mis. | does not mean the setting up of new standards of 
t bena | fessional merit, or the opening of a road of advancement to 
Duilding | y different class of officers.’ These ona must be rigidly 
Jencer js | forced if the personnel of the Royal Navy is to maintain its 
complete | sich traditions for unity of feeling and purpose. Each grade and 
cree and f gecialised class must retain equal opportunities for promotion 
then be) nd employment if its work is to be done efficiently, and lack of 
shment’ | arice on the Staff must never be allowed to be a bar. There 
l Navy, | gn be no doubt also as to the advantage which will be obtained 
gements | hereafter, even when the new system of training for the Staff has 
f Naval | teen put into thorough working order, by making some appoint- 
d Naval | nents to the War Staff from amongst officers who have not been 
Admin! |} gecially trained in the regular way, but are known to have special 
inst Sa | bility or knowledge acquired by personal study outside the 
yard and} mdinary course. These things will doubtless take care of them- 
reads of shes, but they are mentioned because they are already the 


escience | abject of discussion in naval circles. 


remain | ` 
id alone} APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL CIVIL: TORD. {i 
y med ' T ji ` aa 
m q pe iri, with a single and brief exception, there has been l 
0 Dea "a Mil Lord of the Admiralty, and that office has been held 2 
loes Tot} haya ae of Parliament. The duties attaching to the office 3 
‘ple mi | aba nuded the control of appointments to and promotions in 2 
a giving f hosi stafi of the naval establishments, Greenwich Hospital 
pe the I abjecte. ockyard and naval schools, and other miscellaneous 


E the Pas e principal charge entrusted to this political member 
ed util Die of x has been the supervision of the Department of 
One f ills Vorks and of the naval works carried out under special 
{ts have ; unng the last sixteen years. The last-mentioned 

Bi. athoure ved great extensions and improvements of dock- 
E estima ae and naval bases, the total expenditure thereon 
aaa ch 7 at thirty millions sterling. ; 
litina] Gas Order in Council was issued, under which 

ed as foll ord was appointed. His qualifications were 
na AAN : “He is to be possessed of special mechani- 
feel ac knowledge, as well as experience in the 


arge private establishments.’ Tt was also 
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laid down that this new member of the Bo 


ae 
Controller of the Navy, who is a naval officer ace assist the | ¥ fist 
thirty years has been continuously a member Ke Dg the A hese dn 

_ Admiralty. Mr. George Rendel, who had been a oard gf eats 12 
o e 


with Lord Armstrong in the management of the a T 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was appointed Additional Civil Te Works f g mode 
is well known that the creation of the office was ck Ord, angi f pese Ere 
the desire tœhave the benefit of the advice anq as i 
eminent ordnance engineer during a critical peri 
from muzzle-loading to breech-loading guns. 
was non-political, but the tenure of office as 
Board was similar to that of other members. When J, 


abolished. | dliciency 
Mr. Churchill now proposes ‘ to revive the office of Addition! | that distin 
Civil Lord, though for a somewhat different purpose,’ He | thee to f 


defines the position and duties in the following terms: | psition of 
The occupant of this post will be a member of the Board of Admiralty. ey dun 
| tumerous 


He will be appointed for a fixed tenure. He will be non-parliamentaryal |" ~ 
non-political. Under him will be placed the various branches of Admirali | iisiributec 
departments connected with contracts and purchasing. He vill conduc | wontrol of 
the business and commercial transactions of the Board and all their relatius | appointed 
with the great contracting firms. He will, in short, be the Admiralty buyer ies to | 
and business manager; and it will be his duty to furnish the Third aud “amble ar 
Fourth Sea Lords with all that they may require in order to build, a 

equip, and supply the Fleet. Except asa member of the Board, he will q | 

no responsibility either far the adequacy of naval preparations h e 
technical suitability of materials ordered. These duties can ony It sy 
charged by the Sea Lords responsible for the various depart Hi | 
for them to choose and for them to supply; and these function: i wf 
are sympathetically related, are to be discharged in ae ial { 
parties, and with full knowledge of each other’s spheres. [ W 


ours. | 


É -aon may Det 
Readers unfamiliar with Admiralty Organ En i] 
understand the arrangements proposed if a brie A x onin 
given of pre-existing methods for dealing with Dave ah 


(0 18 
and of the duties assigned to the Third Sea Lord, W 


known as Controller of the Navy. Jn 1869, ures sto |R 
as First Lord, made drastic changes in Ae A aa and ae 
the Controller was first made a member of sv orl ta Wy y 


remained until 1872, when Mr. Goschen W Siar practi l 
decided that it was better to revert to the ee ie E 
1882 the Controller again became a membagi office a a ? 
still remains so. The duties attaching to t TE T RON 
extensive, and onerous the Controller bemg i 7 
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naval matériel and dockyard administration. 
grown enormously during the last twenty-five 
nce of great developments in the Royal Navy 
in numbers, dimensions, cost, and complexity 


e.g ord for 
| assist f py E a ag have 
ng the lag 4 ; consegue 
“go increase 


associe | ae nipe . Mr. Churchill , in his Minute, dwells upon 
it Work, wt i podem oy growing responsibilities, the magnitude of which 
Ord, andy | bes? a d by the fact that expenditure during the current year 
y due o| ah is, administered by the Controller will exceed twenty 
eel fions sterling, out of a total pee expenditure of about forty- 
ce | 4 Bribes The First Lord naturally does not give particulars 
ee d | sis Minte of the actual organisation of the Controller s Depart- 
ord i. | pent by means of which these responsible duties are carried out 
io ane | “nd it may be said are well carried out ;1t may be useful there- 
han | ire to sketch the principal features of that organisation, as they 
Lord mas | haro an important influence on both the present and the future 


| diciency of the Navy. Reference to the Navy List will show 
Addition! | tat distinguished naval officers who, for a period averaging from 
ose,’ H | tree to five years, come from sea-service to occupy the great 
.: | wsition of Controller of the Navy and then return to sea-service, 
Adniain 1h during their occupancy of that office the assistance of a 
mentaal | merous and efficient professional staff of a permanent nature 
yf Admiralty i istributed in a number of branches, each of which is under the 
will condu | nitol of a responsible and permanent official who has been 
rally bu ee because of proved ability and large experience in the 
> Thisd aol tes to be performed by him. Each branch is manned by a 
“build, s | “pable and numerous staff of assistants specially trained and 
ho vili | Wlied for their several duties. Amongst these officers the fol- 
n 4 id a may be mentioned. The Director of Naval Construction is 
are, | a ually responsible for the design and supervision of the 
hand ice The Superintendent of Construction Accounts 
4 finance a ae 1s specially concerned with details of shipbuild- 
{ Uerintendin s atio execution of contracts for warships. The 
| "ture, adi & lectrical Engineer deals with the design, manu- 
pay belle | E Bering tio of electrical fittings and appliances. The 
janation j Constructi lef is responsible for the supervision of designs 

ton of propelling apparatus and auxiliary machinery 


contracti |` the ships of th 


my. bý 
o italics Até 


0 is pett | ists e Con ‘he Royal Navy. The Director of Dockyards 
, pilde f iien, cody oler in the management of our great naval 
anise | iy “Moweg of which is placed under a naval superintendent 
d, ie f ers, m Mth a competent staff of professional and clerical 
pord” i D maing ector of Stores is responsible for the finance, 
etio d i inc nance, and issue of naval stores for the fleet and 
oard, a Uding Coals; but in regard to the last-mentioned 


8 : 
ae oh, suppli #Ssistant to the Fourth Sea Lord, who is respon- 
a Nao to the fleet. The Inspector of Dockyard 

a ats deals with the finance of Dockyard Expendi- 
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seen eee a Atha Ordnance wag former] | 4 
olicers in the Controller’s Depart CTY One op f annfroll 
we Admiralty work has T an ae me A 
2 the First Sea Lord, the Controller dealin nder the Cty, | xary 
ordnance questions affecting the construction” only with w f i the 
ships. In addition to these professional andia É. 


eration a ived 
offi Dg cel 
Department has a large and experien cers, the Cont, E” 

i 


ced clerical g lers | sched 8 


undertakes correspondence and financi a ; t 
i ancial w o Which f report 
contracts for ships and machinery. ork Connected with | mitted b 
f 
Contracts for and purchases of ships and machinery EE had 


i have fally ine 
s duties since the Aq ily J machin 


ie the category of the Controller’ 
administration was reformed by Sir J ; l 
and the Controller is also pekir in revad 1 189); f been p 
of shipbuilding materials for use in the dockyards © purchas | instructi 
naval stores other than those coming within the pr N | ee 
Fourth Sea Lord. Ther to Tem y 
ui ere have been proposals to remove th | sibility 
supervision of contracts for ships and machinery from the On | or carry 
a Fea last having been made about twenty | specificat 

} y a Departmental Committee presided over by | by the | 
the late Sir Arthur Forwood, who was then Parliamentary | without 
Secretary to the Admiralty. A dissentient report was mate ly i rarious fi 
Admiral. Hotham, who was then serving as Fourth Sea Lod, | made rec 
and represented the naval members of the Board on the Com | firms; th 
mittee. Admiral Hotham therein emphasised the fact thi | Secretary 
contracts for ships and machinery were based on drawings ail | lms of 
specifications of a technical character, which were necessi) | wolicitor, 
prepared by the professional officers in the Controller's Dein | Mi comp 
ment, and could only be properly interpreted by them during tht | From 
execution of contracts. For that reason he opposed the trawl Controlle 
of the business connected with such contracts to the Contract ti "ain, ; 


wiralty | the desig 


Purchase Department. Lord George Hamilton, as First i ij ae 
concurred with this view, and the only changes made Paf cing 
, ers when | of trials, 


relation to details of procedure in dealing with tend i 
received and placing orders for ships and machinery. , a iva Eo 
matters the Controller of the Navy remained the mem aart | ug 
Board upon whom initiative rested, the Parliamentary T in | 
and the First Lord being consulted and having the an | 
deciding on recommendations made by the Controller. 
During my long term of office as Director of Nava 
tion and Assistant Controller of the Navy, the ac ne 
in regard to contracts for ships and machinery, was 
The firms to be invited to tender on each occasio. p 
by the Controller and Financial Secretary fromyeeey 
list of contractors, which list was amend 
time to time after the premises and plant of P 


i iona 
‘been surveyed and reported upon by professio 


sore § 
n were = i 


hè 


a” 
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rya Samaj Foundation Chennai and e 


| alo had to 


h inery ; 
Aina | Pian for the vessel. That design and specification had 
2 j 


in 163). | peen prepared by the Director of Naval Construction, under 
> purha | instructions of the Board conveyed through the Controller. Upon 
as wella | ihe Director of Naval Construction rested full responsibility for 
nce of th | all technical features of the design in regard to weight, strength, 
emove te | sability, and speed ; contractors were held responsible only 
the Con } for carrying out the instructions contained in the drawings and 
at twenty. | specifications for ship and machinery. These Reports were made 
d over by | by the Engineer-in-Chief and Director of Naval Construction 
jament; | without any knowledge of the tender prices submitted by the 
s made by | carious firms. With these reports before him the Controller 
Sea Lori, | mde recommendations as to the placing of orders with particular 
the Cow: | ims; these recommendations were considered by the Financial 
fact that | Secretary and the First Lord, whose decision was final. Standing 
wings aol | hms of contract, settled under the advice of the Treasury 
necessarily | slicitor, were used in completing the business arrangements, 
's Deptt | ind comparatively little labour was involved therein. 
during hh | From this brief statement it will be understood that the 
Ie ites | Controller of the Navy and his professional officers are, and must 
ne 4 “Dan, necessarily and inevitably responsible for all technical 
irst ial j i “S connected with contracts for ships and machinery, 
onia | ag the inspection of the work during progress, the conduct 
lera Na | ake certification of instalments of the contract price, 
cere a Which need not be mentioned. Whoever may 
ey limi 4 With strictly business correspondence—which is of 
tang nent in connexion with these contracts—the main 
responsibility must remain as at present. The 
eta shipyards, engine works, and factories of all kinds 
ima es taken by technical officers, and these officers ought 
k o be members of the staff of the Controller's Depart- 
a p also must be dealt with on the technical side 
© been hitherto. In fact, so far as an opinion can 
e Past personal experience at the Admiralty, and 
a pariente also as a contractor to the Admiralty, in 
oe Ran the Controller nor his officers can hope for 
eduction of work or responsibility in consequence 
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of the new appointment of an 

official will be non-technical an 

for the Controller’s decision. 
No detailed reference is made in the Fir 


Additional Civi] Lord ~ 
d must refer al] techni 
i 


to the work of the Contract and P st Lords CA 

: : ract a Purchase B Minne J eset 
Admiralty, which deals with the business ee fe et i A | frit 
all coni | sel 


other than those hitherto entrusted to the Controller's th 
oe 
l, 


ment and some contracts dealt with by + ; 
3 £ ALU 5 y th m j 
Mr. Childers set up the Contract Depar © Director of W 


Pan, | o OPP 
A nes |r 
years ago, and it has proved most adva 


rt 

t 0 Contr 
ae about forty | frat y 
ageous in:the publie Ft the 2 


interest. Prior to that time three or four 
; of the ; 
of the Admiralty, who were created by Sir Tanad Ofer | omplete : 
chased independently of each other, even when N e [is a 
ticles 


Reina) ae 3 k oy Oa | annot gl 
similar nature were required. The new department was thea | E 
lote | Controlle 


formed to be the ‘ Admiralty buyer’ for al : 

ships and machinery, and for eee supervise Saal 4 eee 
Works. Armour, timber, and shipbuilding materials are wa a i 
through the Director of Navy Contracts, as well as naval nisl | i? 
and victualling stores. The statements of requirements and cad Be cc 
tions to be fulfilled by firms with whom orders are placed ate 1 sate ne} 
prepared by the departments requiring the supplies, and ihe Dive enou 
Inspection test and receipt of the articles or materials is under: | geo as it 
taken by representatives of those departments, whose heads ar a st 
consulted by the Director of Contracts before tenders are accepted, — iico, be 
These arrangements have worked well, but that fact does no | tapable o 
dissipate or even weaken the force of the previous statements in sich are 
regard to contracts for ships and machinery, which differ esset J tect has 
tially in their character. | tany oth 


Mr. Churchill, in his Minute, hopes for considerable reall | "Sponsibl 
from the appointment of the Additional Civil Lord, and ™ J tevery h 


great propriety and force dwells upon the desirability of relievit jena o 
ine and adminis Fin naya] 


the Controller, as far as may be possible, of ‘ routi oe 
trative functions,’ so that he may be ‘set free to advise t Sabien | T Up te 
{SUl h 


upon the supreme subject in his charge.’ That suntem sat Th 
is elsewhere defined as seeing ‘ that the right types af vat fel 


built to carry out the war policy of the Admiralty, a2 


2 0 y 
are ready at the proper dates.’ It must not be overlooked i ie 
ever, that the decision as to the right types of ships 15° hat fle a 
importance in connexion with preparation for War, be regard © fy a ¢ 
First Sea Lord is primarily responsible for advice EN an [ti 
such preparation. Furthermore, in the past, m n i a | A 


approval of the right types of ships it has been cu fi, | ada 
atl T log, 
ti 0 


First Sea Lord and Controller to consult the Boarta this B 
and especially the naval members. Undoubtedly snsibibty i | 
the Controller has to assume great and direct respor~ BY 
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We the isolated position which an ordinary reader 


f ioe! pot coup. Minute might suppose him to occupy. 
fr 


; occu 
churchill ; 
fect upon the great and novel issues which are constantly 
fist? 0 and, above all, to visit the Fleets themselves, and by personal 
ated: e seactical contact with the working of the latest types to 


on F about the improvements which are possible in future designs, 
jmse 


nities which the First Lord desires to provide in future 
llers of the Navy. Such leisure and action would be 
i if they were attainable. My conviction is, however, 
f an Additional Civil Lord and the most 


i] “pat ve fulfilment of duties assigned to him in the Minute of the 
| oop 


-| First Lord poss < J ban Loge Be 
1 ot give an amount of leisure such as is anticipated. The 
not b 


f the Navy, as was said above, comes from and returns 
except for | i the sea-service after occupying his post at the Admiralty for 
Directora | yee to five years. There have been occasionally longer periods 
are boughi | service, but the results of these departures from custom have 
il, mediul, | sé been satisfactory, and the general feeling in the Navy appears 
and condi: } ip favour continuance of the practice by which the Con- 
placed sr | foller never loses touch of the service afloat, because he is not 
, and the | png enough absent from it to do so. From the nature of the 
as under ase, as it appears to me, no Controller can find leisure for con- 
heads at | tinuous study or for long visits to the Fleet during his period of 
> accepted fie, because duties pressing upon him personally, and in- 
j does mi | wpable of devolution, make demands upon time and energy 
ements I] which are incompatible with such leisure. Even when all possible 
for esis} et has been given, either in the manner now to be tried or 
| N other way conceivable to me, if the Controller is to remain 
ee for the matériel of our great naval service be’ must 
S hard worked. “His personal responsibility cannot be 
-fh ie subdivided without serious risk of diminished efficiency 
{ that Maa tration: There is no suggestion or evidence 
je E i ig h date, the work of the Controller’s Department, heavy 
1 8 been = ae been well done. The staff of that department 
d | tre ie creased considerably as work has grown; it should 
WY tthe eens to become inadequate for the due fulfilment 
EN Boltin, Pues to the provision of ample assistance and 
f wy decid y the Controller to his assistants of such work as 
i | x the s Tai € thus to deal with, the organisation which has 
i ali ee m and stress of the last twenty-five years will not 
Tat Maende which will arise in the future. 
r Alo e tood that the foregoing remarks have been 
| tothe 2 ue. Spirit, cither to the action taken by the First 
Ppointment of Sir Francis Hopwood to the position 


2] 


faan 
18 therefor | Controller o 


i 
i 


jle resulls 
and with 
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of Additiohat Civil Lord. - Sir Francs, ve a 
achievements make it certain 
done to make the new system work smoot} ] 
one more heartily wishes success to the Fi pon 
tration of the Navy than myself. Hig Bea oe . admin. 
his courage in facing difficult problems is ee is eat aa | 
and study of the past history of the Aq nra A 
form the opinions expressed above : if t} i 
prove my forecast to have been mist; z 

increase of efficiency of Admiralty sani a 


from the changes above described. peck! | 


W. H. Wam, | ash 
} shies w 
} although 
has prov 
fairs an 
| Thef 
| inthe pr 
| Diplo 
d 
W 


| combat o 
} which Pe 

| direction 
| lovever, 
| Weare fa 
} te becor 
| enes, | 
| the few | 
| democrac 
} lt wil 
} "ever be 


| 
4 


tor eign 
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tn} 
Seat, ay f 
“XPetiong, f ; 7 F 
vies b | pLEVEN YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY 
ents shon] | 
ce in any | j : z : ; 
MAY tes f cur events have forced foreign policy very prominently into 
| heck: We have emerged from a crisis that brought us 


Viuny, 


f the foreground. | 
pow threshold of a great European conflict, the consequences of 


| nbich would have been beyond human foresight to gauge; and 
| although the tension of the situation is now relieved, the event 
| has provoked a general desire to survey the field of international 
hirs and to take a general review of foreign policy. 
The functions of diplomacy cannot escape analysis and criticism 

| inthe process of such an inquiry. 
| Diplomacy has hitherto resolved itself into an affair of single 
| wmbat on a secret and secluded arena. The long period during 
| which Parliament and the nation have been content to leave the 
| direction of this sphere of policy purely to foreign ministers has, 
| however, passed away with a rapidity which is startling. To-day 
| Weare faced with a growing demand for less secrecy. The people 
| cect impatient to know what is being done behind the 
| th oe ae one is taken that our foreign policy is shaped by 
| re many, and that by means of secret treaties a 
É ait X eft in ignorance of momentous obligations. 
e obvious that difficult and delicate negotiations can 
Popularly controlled. Peace would indeed be imperilled 
Policy were left to the see-saw of a popular vote. It may, 
e vital to the interests of peace that democracy should be 
ed and left į thot paa ae e ha d 
losed d ae 1e street while treaties are being made 
tinue to be oors; but it is equally certain that this can only 
that the f Possible so long as the masses have the convic- 
| Omre p, Tegn policy of the day is directed on lines which 
N The netbret their wants and acne 
| tn meee the minister who hit foreign Powers the 
p ëtston m i best beloved of our own people. Nowadays the 
x tg ae s out of favour, and the fashion in negotiating 

p volved + ae ar that the studied policy of some politicians 
Patty but Eo in the charge of being the friends of every 

Own. This seems to originate in a recognition 


Moers: ; IA 
the acies of the Western world are claiming kinship, 


Sre exi i : are 
erat ya. leang invisible fraternal chain along : 


Ni ass. 
2 peda 
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[t cannot be denied that there j 


af 


' F 12 
class combinations, and that foreign poler Ti of internati | i 
growing social forces and requires to make “ "8S lO take tie Lat 
its diplomatic equipment. No statesman ¢ Crowd stug Bs \ ase! 
the world’s peace depends on the vole to-day ignore a 1 ar outs 
closer sympathy and sentiment with the mae 3 ta, | r 


k 7 rere 
touch us as they touch European countries may esate thay f r T 
j € dan et p 


of possible conflict ; but in this process no Power A ade; to 
surrender any of its conceptions of nationality, Je neti f ie exist 
members of the British Empire. It is only on ei alte | A als 
the British Empire can hope to reach the fulness Ti neh Inal 
ment, and itis only in the fulness of that development v det | the pivot 
the prospect of other world-Powers existing and ext ieee | Thei 
side of ours without any fear of a collision of interests Bas | in this 

l Ihe these may be taken as the master-lines.of British statesn | mesti 
ship, it is interesting to examine the course that British ieee | ingly : 
policy has taken during recent years. To grasp the position fairly | pe 


some recapitulation is necessary. | ger 

A new course was set to British foreign policy, which may | pei 
roughly be said to date from the conclusion of the South Afton | ue 
War. It was the hinge of our future policy. | fe 

In the hour of trial England began to broaden and. congeal into | e 
an Imperial organisation which, as it solidified, should asu | sith us 
the independence of the several democracies and the safety ofou f But a 
Imperial administration. But it also exposed the animositiest! | byg of 


all the Western Powers to England. With that war the land: 
marks of the Salisburian epoch and régime vanished. The wan 
indeed, showed England in a flash that she had not a frien! o 


To many 


the Continent, with the possible exception of Italy. „ya | tyy 
In a word, ‘splendid isolation’ was very nearly a | teight of 
concerted attack by a coalition of opposition. The United 9% nah 
cident with Mt 


it is true, met us in a spirit of neutrality, but coin 
attitude followed the surrender of our rights ove 
Canal. The official attitude of Germany was corre 
but national sentiment flamedout.and could not 
A statesman even having behind him the relative naval rq sul’ | 
possessed at the beginning of this century could not reg# 


ct through | 
i: 


power 


prospect without grave anxiety. : iances i | 
A new departure was inevitable, and the policy of 3 alliane? d To 
ententes at once began to formulate itself. The ae yo Ty. 


Russia and France, with their ambitions running 00A 
interests, became a matter of first concern. - 
in the Far East was met by the counterpols 
Alliance, and to attain this object no secu 
interests was regarded as too great. Here we Pe outlet #2 
tional conception of preventing Russia obtaining 
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n Government’s apprehension of danger nearer home 
be ee entente with France and the settlement in 1904 of 
Hae Colonial disagreements. 

cts of a European coalition being formed against 

hus effectually dispelled. Russia was kept busy in the 

while France was successfully detached to England’s 
T ae: to effect this object, great sacrifices were made. Lastly, 
, sides ting Mediterranean differences between France and Italy 

| oa dispelled, largely by this country’s good offices. 

| al this there has been no word of Germany ; yet Germany is 
| ihe pivot on which the change in our diplomatic action turns. 
3 The industrial expansion of Germany was but dimly recognised 
ding along. f in this country, and whatever prosperity she derived from the 
| amrestricted access to British markets was readily and unstint- 
statesman. | ingly extended to her. Moreover, no conflicting territorial 
ish foreign | interests stood between us and Germany to interfere with our 
tion fairly wrdial relations. Going back as far as 1862, no occasion arose for 
| ay estrangement between this country and Prussia. Bismarck, 
hich may | whose mind remained concentrated to the end on the field of his 
th Atti | mentest triumphs, and who cared little for colonial adventures, 
a | always acted on the assumption that we could best be made to 
MEN | a his European ends if friendly relations were maintained 


nt | l But a series of circumstances have recently intervened which 
the lant |, Suggested to both nations uneasiness and grave suspicion. 
The wn | 1 many minds in England even the German sympathy for the 
‘friend | a was merely an episode and not the beginning of a new 
| Bi: my: _ What really first aroused attention in this 
spelling | ttight Ae he floating of the great Navy Law in 1900 during the 
ed States: T emed ch erman feeling over the Boer War. In a moment all 
| “"anged. Until the advent of a new continental naval 


| Werin : 
| ling a the field there was no imperative necessity upon Eng- 
Ia eet Russia in Manchuria or to placate France in 


There can be no 


] Rate, 227 aro 
fa 


E 9 were 
ai | far Bast, 


question that in this country the new depar- 
appre oused a feeling of intense surprise, and in some 
d | regag ension and anger. French attacks during the war 
f Thage ood as not 
| a ice in th 


i the relations between certain Powers necessi- 
ment of the others to the new conditions. These 
‘ ensia eee natural in themselves, but were viewed with 
Bo J those who watched them. England had thought 


P2 
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it necessary to safeguard herself b 
Germany thereupon perceived her 
of her vast oversea trade. Thi 
became a commonplace of self-pr 


om 
ei iyo rea! 
€servation to add to led, je A This stl 


This act, i 7 Í j 

eats , 10 turn, however, aroused England’s attenti er nay, f gusta 
o rermany s Importance both in commercia] and on sodi f yonr E! 
and we then began to scrutinise her possibiliti naval Matter, f po com] 


In some such way as this the ‘ snowhall’ 
of ‘ snowballing ’ goes on. 

It was under these circumstances tha 
sponding to the pressure of public opinion, Caton 
from the Bagdad Railway scheme, while Venezuelan’ view . * | 
fresh legacy of bitterness. Every increase of tension b ai a 
two Governments redoubled British anxiety to stron a | eer 
extend coûte que coûte the system of ententes and Bis k ae 
German zeal to quicken the pace of naval construc | aa 
the story has gone on page by page and chapter by chapter, i ahul 7 

After France—Russia. The rise of J apan to the status of 4 | entente 
first-class Power was largely advanced by the benevolent assiste | and mex 
of England. She emerged from the war with greatly enhanced | and nay 
prestige, but Russia, not only checked, lay crippled and proste | what we 
after her military and naval sacrifices. The Eastern neighbor | interests 
had for the time being ceased to exist as a military Power. The | teenth 
sudden menace on that frontier which chilled even Bismarcks | wite-pul 
audacious spirit was for a season gone. France was isolated in | conditior 
Europe. What if Germany might be tempted to try conclusion | Gern 
with her only formidable military rival left? ng i 

The situation produced the solution. The power of Rus? | ally of Ai 
was for the time being paralysed. The immediate effect wasto J ame no 


EBtession | sionatOl 
the ging f and 08 

} tion we 
nt, te | suscepti 


ease and therefore strengthen Germany, to unbolster and E j n; 
quently weaken France, and to open up an approach pa a i a 
England and France and an abatement of their antagonismi = hpn pI 


tgelf, W25 | t the ig 


predominant trade interest in Morocco, even Morocco 1 
one of our concessions to secure the French entente. p whid 
This method of disposing of an entire country wa trade: 
Germany for years had made great efforts to estati 4 
relations was resented by her, and it naturally became i niet | 
at which Germany chose to test the solidarity of the 5 5 critical 
standing. The entente, however, held, and gnas © nce } bet $ 
months the Act of Algeciras more or less confirmed ee niful, ant E 
Moroccan prospects. The situation left Germany P rest! 
every day which saw Russia impotent urged Englis 


a 


statesmen to a great effort to help Russia through her 


i ide of te. ; 
and to bring her out on the side of the enten & gir E 
Tt was a difficult and delicate task which now i ce 
Grey, who contrived to reach an understanding W! 
involved interests in Persia. 


reo 
aigon | 
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occasion it was Austria that applied the first test to 
in of the new triple entente by the annexation of Bosnia. 
reality of policy was the culmination of the abandonment by 
a Be the policy of common Austro-Russian action in the 


F 
a ve engl Austria ; if we held back we offended Russian 
jo) | eeantibilities. X 
To | E ii Grey decided to take a strong line against Count 
behind, | Jehrenthal. How far he was influenced by his care for Russian 
etweenth | susceptibilities, how far he desired to exhibit his friendliness to 
igthen an) | the new régime in Turkey, and how far to uphold the moral rights 
iances, nj | of Europe against the breakers of solemn covenants, it is impos- 
on—andy | gible to say. In any event the result was plain. We received a 
pter. rebuff and blow to our prestige, and for the moment the triple 
status ofa | entente practically ceased to exist. We had indulged in protests 
i assistane | and menace, but gave no hint of enforcing our attitude by military 
y enhance! | and naval intervention. Russia had never intended fighting for 
d prostrate | what were primarily her interests, not ours. France has few 
neighbor | interests in the Near East, and could hardly be expected to 
ower. The | be enthusiastic for war. Months of diplomatic intervention and 
Bismarcks | wre-pulling left the situation in a highly critical and explosive 
isolated n } ndition, and Austria stood mobilised and armed at the gate. 
conclusions a Germany selected this moment to end the tension by inter- 
rossi ‘tied in the situation, and announced herself the pronounced 
a | pi Austria: that was the answer to our remonstrances. ‘There 
a inion ee from London, Petersburg, or Paris to this demon- 
“jet Pos ae as averted, and an episode which left the two 
} it wag ieee dominant in Europe came to its close. This time 
ote ge and not territory we had been obliged to sacrifice 
| Atty xof the triple entente. We had lost the friendship of 
} ("and eared n Ane 
| Nor can it be lothing in exchange. 
a } “vlomatic rel e said that we were particularly successful in our 
| te teceived ations with Turkey. The cordiality with which 
istakable our new Ambassador in Constantinople afforded 
“gns of a desire for a renewal of our former terms 
ur diplomatic intercession in matters concerning 
er ey in which Turkey was financially largely 
J not a particularly happy manœuvre; nor had she 
A ae at the ill-success which attended the efforts 
official one country to float a Turkish loan, which had it 
8 more general support, must inevitably have 
ened our position with that country. 
In the three great diplomatic encounters between 
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Great Britain and Germany whi ty | “a 
South African war, / ich have taken E 


oppose the French fleets, based in one case directly on the whole 1 necessity 
resources of France and in the other on a vast North-African | keep the 
seaboard territory. Lord Rosebery, no doubt, had this vital com | otour p 
sideration in mind when he criticised Lord Lansdowne’s Morooan | Anglo-Ji 
policy in an important speech after the conclusion of the Angl: | keeping 
French Treaty. : | lave be 

This fact alone made the form which the German protest took | alliance. 
ab Agadir a matter of imprudence. Did Germany imagine thats) Bast in 
having imperilled the Suez route to India, and having allow" J (a) 7 


we were e or 

and the last and failed in the REON a Successful ii ef o 
we kept Germany out of Asia Minor an pe that sa e Fe Be 
directly , through the rise of Japan, we oho A Moron Í Ma 
China ; while the Germans at least believe ane her ambitions “a A 
substratum of truth, that the British Nav ga: With sn | y 
operating to prevent a Colonial adventure either ee been 4 lite | ihe Rus 
the West Indies, or the Portuguese African A pa Atti, | {ation | 
On the whole, then, we have succeeded A ma | s cent 
la was to check German expansion. or Bane if that | Ina 
n order to balance the account we must wri } r | venkon 
(1) We have placed a foreign Power ma e Mens: | by the P 
route to the Hast. ‘ oditerranen | inde 
France at Toulon and Bizerta, with her consolidated North - 
African position, obviously controls the Suez route an E 
effectively than would Germany at, say, Bizerta and Kiel Int l A 

latter case the German fleet is cut off from its Mediterranean 1, 3 
object or squadron by these islands. In the former caso we hav | = “he 
nothing but the guns and dockyards of Gibraltar and Malta to The 

| 


France to take up a flank position on our West African trade-nes | ot India 

we could afford to put another Power on the edge of that Ca j (b) y 

route left tous? We paid toll to France in the Straits of Gio | i Mercia] 

were we going to pay tribute to Germany for the Atlantic an | akeen ¢ 

Cape? M Me OA 
ot jmmuta a 


That the relations of European Powers are no jiring 
fixed the history of the last seventeen years is in steel r hare | 
proof. ‘There is in fact no European Power with which | 
not been on bad terms successively in the last 150 se present 
the new diplomacy think only in decades? And 15 ial sant 
friendship with France fixed as by the laws of the > 5 al 
Persians which alter not? Alas! the mere mention F np 
enactment reminds us that all our sacrifices have 20 of alion 
chased from France such security as a formal Be a ae 
brings. And that we consider France a powerful yes 3 sous 
decadent nation, is proved by the mere fact that W 


her friendship at such a tremendous cost. 


4 
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3 pi i Jost in & week our old historic and valuable friendship 
T (2 we Even Orders carried by the suave hands of Lord 
e 


pA iy | bA vil not give us back what we lost over Bosnia. 
resp a ; pee Ve pave further diminished our infiuence in the Mediter- 
abi, | : ir Pati acquiescence in Italian aggression in Tripoli. 
m i raed We are engaged in watching to-day in silent acquiescence 
m (4) dvance on the Indian Ocean—an advance the frus- 


en a foro l 


Russian a 
h Ameri, | ir 
18, 


of which has been the object of British statesmen for half 


rd, while our communications with India have been 
| ceakened at one end they are being threatened also at the other 
ral items; | b the presence of Russia on the flank of our Indian Empire. This 
literranean | s indeed a heavy price to pay for checking German expansion. 

Again, only this month came in the sudden news that Mongolia 
ma been formally or informally annexed ; yet there have been at 


ne, if that | 


ed North. | 


far more present no Bosnian-heroics over this rumoured episode. 
l. Inthe | (5) Our whole position in India, the Far East, and the Pacific 


iterranean | fas been thoroughly weakened by the withdrawal of the greater 
e we hare | part of our naval strength in those waters. 

Malta to | The primary reason of this withdrawal has been the naval 
the whole | necessity of concentrating our fleets in home waters in order to 
th-Aftiead | len the narrow seas against the high-sea fleet. This weakening 
vital co” | of our power in the Pacific virtually compelled us to renew the 
Moroccan | Anglo-Japanese alliance, which had otherwise done its work in 
he Anglo- | keping Russia back from the Sea of China, and would probably 
| lave been allowed to lapse. The effect of the renewal of the 


ky all as 
otest a | ance has undoubtedly been detrimental to our prestige in the 
Ei ‘| East in the following respects : 
E elia | af The provisions made for J apanese assistance for the defence 
jj 2 have had the worst effect on Indian opinion. 


font i 
steal | nie can no longer assert the right of British subjects to com- 
cand tho | akeen na in China for fear of offending Japan, who is 

i Petitor in these ventures. 
amutably f bey ipa lia is alarmed at the rise of Japanese power and at 
a it aa efencelegs position. America views our policy with 
we hat | Australia ae finally, the visit of the United States fleet to 
S. | (d) “i going some thoughts on both sides of the Pacific. 
r present | tenders, relinquished our naval station in Chinese waters and 
edes m f a thes ous Supremacy in the Pacific to Japan. 
Wehen : developments can be traced more or less directly to 
Pu iter m the North Sea. 

a dact ES In the debit account must bring home to any mind 
neg in hen have made vital sacrifices in world-politics for our 
an as ang the extra-European expansion of the German 

te t been worth it? Were there not inherent causes 


situa ; 
D. sing out of the Japanese war which insensibly 


` 


tion ari 
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drew France and England and even Russi 

if Germany was rightly considered the ee £ 

it have been impossible to treat directly with A wh 
Tn stating this case for argument I must 3 PE 

that the policy of ententes and alliances has bee Ten to iny] 

to finish. In decisions which make for friendshin A tomy 

tempers of nations or individuals are fa me enmity, th 


; À LA ctors ag j i 
real interests which divide or unite them a 


The feelings which the Jameson Raid inci 

mosity displayed during the South s pi 
embers which could only die by degrees. Indeed x a 

was made to lay the foundation of a great ‘ world’s 5 area jor 
by a commercial and political understanding betar eig ae 
Germany, and the United States. Mr. Joseph Chane Eis 
came forward as the champion of this conception, but his T; sol Fan ort 
speech in 1899 was frostily received by the Press of the Ta i R 
States, and German diplomacy * failed to respond by a simi | Tord Lian 
and simultaneous pronouncement of support to that policy The | ondon i 
secret of German lukewarmness is disclosed in the German Pres | Havin 
comments on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. ‘Every nation,’ Bis- | snl their 
marek once shrewdly remarked, ‘must eventually pay for the | m little s 
windows broken by the Press.’ This remark is peculiarly appo: | setchedi 
priate to this international incident. The attitude of scuttle taken | i the m 


up by German statesmanship over this incident drove the lines ol | ce 
woul 


* ‘I have almost as many friends in the United States as I have here, amt | Attribute 
T can conceive of no greater disaster which would befall the two countries, o — 
which could befall mankind, than that they should find themselves in a hostile | u 
attitude towards each other. The same sentiments which bring us into eoe 
sympathy with the United States of America may also be evoked to bring 1 
into closer sympathy and alliance with the Empire of Germany... M P 
the Union between England and America is a powerful factor 1n the con ait 
of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the Teutonic race and the ea 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will be a still more potent influence eo fi 
future of the world. I have used the word ‘alliance’ sometimes 1n the couè | 
of what I have said. But again I desire to make it clear t 
seems to matter little whether you have an alliance which is com! 
or whether you have an understanding which exists in the mines 
men of the respective countries. An understanding, perhaps, 13 
the alliance, which may stereotype arrangements which cannot Mee 
as permanent in view of the changing circumstances from day to BS: an 
interest and sentiment unite us to Germany ; but in the case of ra 
do not rest upon interest alone. .. . The world is not governs aes 
x A as Saika Ty Bat t Sentiment 18 
interest, or, in my opinion, particularly by interest. 
greatest factors in all our affairs, and there is no reaso 
of the two countries should not be in accord. {The Timea rence #0 

2 Prince Buelow in the German Reichstag said, with rete) 


9 i ared to live in peace and friendship W? 
WAG ae is and mutual consideration. 


a closer toge 


. ) j 
ant ag the 


he anj: . 
sed, left | 


the basis of complete reciprocity a aa 
because our international position 18 a favourable one that 12, 1 


i; ecember 
to make ourselves secure for the future. —The Times, D 


g 
i 
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under, instead of making them converge on a 


m; the yerman conception of England was still that of a 
esides ` a nation of wealth-aceumulators ; and the course 
frican war did not establish our reputation in their 
military people, in spite of the appreciative verdict given 
ee our by their own military experts. The vast resources 
| jn ur fav ic world-wide Empire were as little understood by the 
| fan an as they were by Napoleon himself. 5 

i. } svete? moment, moreover, when our prestige was considered to 
| Me erence; and this country was not in a mood for friendly 
|" ae to Germany, it was improbable that a mutually satis- 
| aa understanding could have been achieved. ‘There are occa- 


1 
A Couth A 
gas å 


rbetlain' | sons indeed when the only way to come to an understanding with 
Leicester | aman or g nation is to show at first how objectionable and formid- 
e United | able you can be. These were the circumstances at the time when 
» similar | Lord Lansdowne felt impelled to change our foreign policy and 


cy. The ‘bandon the principle of isolation. 

an Pres Having decided on this course King Edward, Lord Lansdowne 
on,’ Big. | md their advisers bent themselves with indomitable energy, and 
for the | mlitile skill, to the policy whose development I have already 
y appr tetchedin outline. They suffered from one nearly fatal weakness 
tletaken | "the material at their disposal—the lack of British military 
y lines of | stength. 

I would venture to suggest that it is to this cause that we must 
here, aid | ttbute most of the failures and faults of the new diplomatic 
Ae | Suse. The magician who based the whole city of Parthenope on 
into cdo ‘gle egg was nothing to the Foreign Secretary who approached 
i E 1a a aed system with a suggestion of joint action, but with no 
the aiana eo rong land support in case that joint action should lead 
Bini en mi hit trouble might arise in Thibet or Kiao-Chan, but the 
o am 1 lores sat have to be decided on the plains of Poland or by the 
to net o O! the Vosges. 

ao | ot Ling ome Government missed its opportunity after the war 
alter i q emment military forces on a proper footing. From a Liberal 
7 E | a, Presumably, nothing of the kind is to be expected. 
‘ Wo great weaknesses of our recent and present foreign 


s 


| hth 
ca ne : 
|t at Place, we have to make enormous concessions for 


| Ms need h of foreign Powers—concessions which no nation in 
r Woni ae oa because the help of a powerful British army 
ely ave been ampl 
x ple. 
tle a a “ond place, after all our sacrifices, we have never got 
MA an atia, Al alliance which would make an attack on us to 
“x on the Dual Alliance. 
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; The logic of events points only to two 
Hither we must, by strengthening ra 


sible | 


our la ; oncla | o bee 
means, make the triple entente a AR meee ob reg | q 
in some way a policy that is bringing us to the E Or we musty A Po A 
we may be left to fight alone. We cannot cone oag | mitit 
the policy of paying tribute to et i 


) our allies for 
support, in order that we may drift inevitably i 


we shall possess no guarantees of assistance. 
My contention is that we must either hay 
price, or we must see whether an accommod 


N 
their hy 


nto a War in L i f 


| sould ha 


e the alliance ab any f jp Buro 


ene ation wit U g 

which 1s agreeable to France and Russia ig beyond is a y | an a 

possibility. oundsot | salus a 
In the last few years the English and German sol Bas 


peoples hare | Treaty of 


come by the course of conflict, not of suave assurances or pee | (3) Is 


deputations, to recognise each other’s po 


wers and capacities Th. | rin 
mutual knowledge, contrary to the copy-book mage oo | Pint 
sional pacificists, might just as well lead to war as to peace. Th | york a re 
issue is in the hands of the two peoples. But if we are in for yar, | disincline 
let us be ready for it ; if we do not mean war, let us make for peace, { the Britis 
Nothing is more fatal to a nation than indecision, or attempting | iisyicton 
ends without contriving means. So mv 


Is it not certain that the present pent-up condition of fore | inwhich 
and passions on both sides of the German Ocean must lead in the | peace, bu 
long run to a collision if nothing is done to relieve the tension? } Imperial 


But before we make ourselves ready for battle, let us speak fora | The si 
moment of the prospects of peace. pe ey 

One might take two instances to prove that a reasonable acom: | Admit 
modation with Germany has not always been impossible in cis } masa war 


where we have chosen to pursue an opposite course. ee, 
First of all the Bagdad railway. It is natural for Gert 
look for new openings for her commerce, her colonisation id 
capital investments. One of these openings she attent ee 
cover in Asia Minor and in the Bagdad railway. The ae ofe d 
frustrated less by the deliberate desire of the British TA : | 
than by the pressure of public opinion. The feeling 12 ne me Dato 
natural, but I do not think that it was wise, on three En mpi i | bth Ios 
(1) The great difficulty of dealing with the Come geo nots Begs 
that in case of war she gives to fortune by her defeat oie ne cot | Me 
but some relatively indifferent Colonies and her sè Te put oath? l 
merce, on which her livelihood in no way depend ae gretne | 
table everything that makes up our life and our sie: gloc ; 
But if Germany had had a large colony and vast inter a på Bo 
; ding seapo”” atos’ 
in a country whose bases are on the sumoga E n vestmet y 
on land transport, we should have held tha eh © fac 
hostage in case of a successful naval war. 
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peen 2n immense inducement to Germany to keep the 
have pointed out already, we have not succeeded in 
the integrity of Northern Persia by our resistance to 
Jad railway scheme. We have had to give the game into 
a r ds to secure her doubtful assistance against Germany. 
Hal f psia’ PAN ble that Russo-German competition in that area 
hi | pi Piept Germany and her Eastern neighbour apart in 
A feld, while neither would have let the other advance 
| Bch into Persia? We should have been left to protect the 
Jyo yo as the tertius gaudens. In a similar instance Austria 
| Wii have checkmated each other in the Balkans from the 
soples har | rey of Berlin to the Bosnian annexation. 
S OF pee | (3) Isit not certain that a vast mass of that superfluous energy, 
ities, This | military and civil talent, population and capital with which Ger- 
the profes, ` many is DOW crammed to bursting-point would have found in that 
eace, The | york areal channel of utility? I doubt if Germany would be so 
in for yar, } disinclined to peace if she had all the opportunities abroad which 
s for peace, | ihe British Empire has had, of proving that that very peace~-has — 
attempting | iis victories no.less.renowned than war.’ 
So much for the first instance. It illustrates most of the ways 
1 of fores | inwhich German expansion might not only militate in favour of 
lead in the | Wee, but might be of positive advantage to British local and 
e tension’ | Imperial interests. 
peak fori | The second instance is the recent crisis, and with this I will 
| lul very briefly. 
ble acm | Admitting at once that the despatch of the Panther to Agadir 
| ae and imprudent performance, was not the diplomatic 
| oa country a contributory cause ? The action of 
“rode al] oth oroceo, though dictated by local necessities which over- 
Freemont er considerations, was a clear breach of the Algeciras 
| aati a and Great Britain had recently treated with almost 
| ke ‘toe a setting aside by Austria of that far more obso- 
| vhi es Treaty of Berlin. The military action of France, 
Portend nothing but a virtual protectorate over and 
Morocco, entitled Germany to some compensation 
actual interests or potential influence there. Yet the 
E 4 that ouy ade by Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House 
| 1S the point Overnment, so far from contemplating the matter 
f tiras 4 of view of the greatest impartial signatory of the 
7 fement, was entirely engaged in indicating silently 
t, whatever she did, His Britannic Majesty was 


m th 
"fora i More natural and dignified part would have been to 
3 as an intermediary—to have told Germany that we 
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desired nothing but justice and the i 
agreements, and that we would as a ES Be wy nO Spin 
a prompt recognition of compensation an pees: mil 
the Foreign Secretary should have informed th Simultane | 
ment that we would support her against any an French ad F 
take advantage of her military action in Morc Ai attemp | 


ty | p 
abis 
tge of 


{hat os 
ainsi | 
y , f 


thought Germany had a case which meri Co, but that y 
C ited ta tm f ghle 82 
a just settlement. prompt attention u | a a 
The settlement was come to, but it is no thanks to gi | Ther 
Grey that war did not come first. Surely the action gut | Govern 
would have produced a better result than the des a fal | the accel 
Panther and the speech at the Mansion House Peh tel ately f 


ec : » Tt is this at 
of parti.pris-on both sides which alarms many ae 


men, for it is the attitude which can only prece 
sound of cannon. 

Are there any general principles on which a 
with Germany, that would be to the advant 
and of the whole of Europe, could be reached? 


us f gand wh 
patriotic English. | we Libe 
de one thing- | Jnasn 

| sompo 
pacific agreement | service te 
age of this county | industria 


i : } toterms’ 
I think that there is at least a line of suggestion which might | n make 
be followed by Great Britain. | one must 


If Germany after all her experience of our power to hold hr | persisten: 
up is still unwilling to treat for a reasonable settlement, this Į the rock 
country will have no alternative but to prepare herself for the | gasping 
worst, and to do it thoroughly. But it would be reckless not to | chester S 
make the attempt. __ | oey nat 

I would venture to lay down the following principles asasi | 
matic in any such attempt : | 

(1) That nothing must be proposed to Germany without tie | 
full previous knowledge and consent of France. ind g 

(2) That the question of the limitation of armaments shall™ ) thole qu 
be allowed to enter into the discussion. |e 

(3) That the ; ve ire of Germany Y fh 

3) That the natural and legitimate desire he woni | 
expand her commerce and population into other parts of Britid A 
should be recognised as far as is compatible with ee such a | 
interests; and that we should express the belief tha | 
expansion would in many ways be to our interest. f Germa | 

(4) That we should recognise that a restriction a ition f the} 
commerce and the consequent failure to improve the C0 ol | w 
the German working classes is of no business ade fora™ J Ming} 
makes directly- both for underselling in this conni ses ÍO yom j 
which will burden our industries and working 048 ‘ 

even in the event of ae s ; 

5) That as a corollary of these views we i 

to o Germany, wherever we can, to attain hon vf sgae 


jal tari 
and that we give a promise that when an Imperial E 


E 
Z E 
EB 
O 


ee r readin 
e indicate OM" uiet 
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er products shall be in no way penalised to the advan- 
al Powers; on the understanding, of course, 
1] indicate her readiness not to discriminate 


1 yhed b 
git er extern 


[sen w 
SA inst Ei suggestion will be accepted by any sane and honour- 


l pe and it is conceivable that (3) and (4) might find support 
t f ble mat? 


ties. 
sng Bea g suggestions could not be adopted by any Liberal 
| gerame nt with whole-heartedness. Their adoption would mean 
1 Suggested | 4 acceptance by Liberalism of a view of national life which is 
atch of the fay foreign to the whole creed. No Liberal could ever under- 
his attitugy | dand what was meant by a national interest—the very term is to 
ic Logis, | fe Liberal mind half-jingoism and half-materialism. 
thing~tl, | nasmuch as Germany’s whole mental attitude in foreign affairs 
5 eompounded of a mixture of the two, of the altruism of personal 
‘Agreemen | vice to the greatness of the nation and of the self-seeking of the 
is country | industrialist, it is dificult to see how Liberalism can ever come 
| ioterms with the German nation—no, not even with its Socialists. 
hich might | To make friends with a man, one must hold some common views, 
| me must be able to sympathise and understand. A party which 
to hold he | persistently and no doubt honestly declares that the German tariff, 
ment, thi | the rock on which modern Germany is built, is the product of a 
elf for the | gasping and tyrannical individualism akin to that of the Man- 
less not to | tester School, and has suggested to the German Government, 
| ‘ery national interest of which it was vehemently opposing at 
the time, that the limitation of armaments was the solution of 
hoot tle | E difficulty , is unlikely to be the medium of a mutually satis- 
mu | oy and lasting understanding between the two Powers. 
« shall | a can be no discussion of armaments—for that touches the 
3 n “a question of national honour, organisation, and efficiency at 
many t f his ae such suggestions savour to every German, whatever 
‘the wolt | Tiberali as the product of hyprocrisy. 1 ; 
al British | ‘the Cae can understand neither of the two main expressions 
thd navy ne hought—the industrial tariff or the Tmperial army 
| dy a me things are to them alien conceptions. 
table falig ae ; en, lies to the Unionist party. . If nothing irre- 
f "hg; € meantime the issue of peace and war will be in 
he Unionist party has every reason to sympathise 
n aspirations, for it endorses most of the essential 
€ German people. It believes in the tarif as the 
a al life ; it believes in a Colonial Empire as part of 
3 Pment of a people, for it has always been the great 
Mperial expansion ; it believes in the doctrine of the 
St, because it has always been both practical and 
also believes in the elevation of the condition of the 


es as alll 


ma 


nation 
dey 
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people, and is consequently most firm] 


E y 


ditions of life abroad which enable Paa to those jy 4 stige 
take the livelihood from our own soii Bee Sweateg W : aries 
ness of the U nionist party ‘on questions of Aes. hermore, thes, p ; 4 ihe tt 
that no negotiations with Germany will lead oe ie nig Í m 6 
which would certainly prove fatal to those ne a i one en peat 
laxation of our naval and military preparatio Sotiations ip, 4 ig cemen 
deal with Germany on those lines. ae atten | ‘the! 

I believe that a Unionist Govern; 3 | sould 


maai ment might | MAPPA 
that I have indicated, a settlement which woall A the lins; | pe 
“UrOpegn | terest8, 


difficulties for a quarter of a century, and would f Rag 
as the logical outcome of our national and Imperial fe in fact | the 046° 
British diplomatic relations were in formes da evelopment, | a 0 
determined by other than economic interests, Ones ee n | A En 
the last resort framed with an eye to Colonial ex ei ona ee. 
maintaining the security of our Empire and the ia a j Ko 
monopolised. These elements in determining our Na ae i believed | 
have now almost disappeared. No longer does expansion or ee | is possib! 
sion govern our policy. No longer can we attempt to monopoli | maliy, ar 
our Colonial markets. The administration of our Colonies has nov | preforar 
passed into the hands of Parliaments responsible only to the peopl | than that 
who elect them, or if governed from home, they are administer | 1e actio 
solely in the interests of those countries. There has thus bema | ‘tiking i 
‘lessening of the Imperial basis of our foreign policy, which ws | ered ab 
only remotely economic, and a simultaneous rise of interests which | © milita 


” ey R . ° 1 Neyer 
are primarily and almost exclusively economic. | ale 
Hence our foreign policy is likely to be influenced more ail Bei 

| "wat its 


more by economic forces in future. We are urged to this conli- | 


sion the moment we realise the dislocation to British industry We m: 


resulting from a war with, say, Germany. Our own annual ine Mie 

with that country now approaches a total of 100,000,000I. stein as J 

The effect on our commerce, factories, and credit if this War brn a 
eed, ; 


trade were threatened with even temporary disruption—in | 
deyastating nature of these consequences—can never a 
moved from the minds of our Foreign Minister or our jor J iy 
It may frequently happen in the future that the full res ae | 
of this fact alone must avert war and turn an ultima on coll | 


plies sa 


compromise. For after all are not foreign countries eT eir tlt 
cerned to permit no interruption in the smooth course ° 
with us? 'g pistol 


It is more true to-day than ever before in the world 


that our foreign policy is and must be determined i 
interests, and these in turn must be measured by g 


terests. We who have concerned ourselves aunak 3 rk 
with the tariff problem have noticed that in neu r 
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jnfluence of diplomatic representatives at the Chan- 
stige oreign nations have grown or diminished in proportion 
ries 0 interests they represent. We have noticed this ten- 
vitete d) rnd by our pila TA PUE E an effective remedy. 
i ont CH commerce Wit eon nss would be as effective 
em | W2 iing friendships as formal treaties of alliance. 

„| poemen policy of the Unionist party would do even more: 
British diplomatic prestige, and our Foreign 


The Imperial 


y 
y 

attempt | soil enhance : 

on thal vite, supposing he zoprevac ig our Imperial economic in- 
Tin lns | A must necessarily PRS greater poney and influence. In 
ae m | fe ase of Germany alone our trade interests of 94,000,0001. 
clomid | aling would be at once increased toan Imperial interest measured 
guided a | by 156,000,000. pene and ee the advantage to 
licy wig th Empires of developing and increasing their friendly 
sion, ory | relations: 7 : 5 : 

rarkets yy | Ofcourse, if German motives and intentions are of the character 


| believed by many distinguished Englishmen, no accommodation 
vor aggre, | 5 possible. But in that case let us have the situation in all its 
monopolie | tality, and at once. If proper overtures are rejected, we can pre- 
eg hagnoy | teforan alternative procedure. But no policy is more dangerous 


the people | tan that of drift, which not unfrequently leads to rash and impul- 


minister | Ye action, so often mistaken for courage. We have no more 
hus beens | “king illustration of this policy of drift than the statement, 
which nis | ered almost with pride, of the Foreign Secretary, that we have 


military alliance with France. 
Never again ought this country to find itself in the position of 
year, brought to the verge of war when a great Labour crisis 


ests which 
| 


lst 


sis conc | Msat its height. 
ia | e might well ask the question, Was the Government, was 
nual tre uuery and India, were our oversea Dominions sufficiently 


ll i 
"ley eo ie Situation and prepared for the probability of a total 

[ay a arrangements in this country on a declaration of 
| "ilies safe Was the position of our gold reserves? Were our coal 

f ld y guarded? Were our food supplies adequately secured ? 
salisation | “ing g and an expeditionary force on the Continent without 
A | Mer in mie Reserve of a National Service Army? Would France 
|  “"S8gements with us without the support of such an 
To all these 


| a; 


«Bent E questions, which must perturb the mind of any 


3 pistol Xglishman , the Government would have found 
econo Fam sy Aiding reassuring answers. af 

trade f N ther “ently optimistic to believe that a Unionist ministry 
nt For aa 8 Of Ries to terms with Germany or consolidate a real 
ret * Who fear her ambitions. The interests of the two 


A ate i A = 
E aot ™ reality in conflict. We possess all the territory 
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and. the population that we desire. Our 
during the present generation to dey. z 
i material and character which 
xermany, on the other hand, h ay, 
to the uttermost and is looking a nee ae a 
Again I ask, whether between these eee 
may not a way of accommodation be found? i 


eflorts m 

. ù i 
eloping the resoan 
we have neglected p 


Sting Te 
er en TBies 


Y different inten 


C. S. Gom meee 
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| ubmittec 
J ieir vies 
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RUE STORY OF THE MOROCCO 


| we 1 
NEGOTIATIONS 


OLD 


| 
| jx a paper published in the November issue of this Review I 
| apmitied that the time had come when Englishmen, whatever 
| ieir views on ordinary questions of political controversy might 
| te, should ask themselves in all soberness where the entente with 
| Fiance was leading us. That month, as it transpired, was to 
| witness a perfect avalanche of revelations directly bearing upon 
| ite query. Under their weight public opinion was momentarily 
| saggered. At the end of the month a distinguished and skilled 
} physician administered a sedative with soothing effect. English- 
| en are now being told, although the cause of their disquiet has 
| kome singularly aggravated, that they should forget all about 
pe revelations. They are counselled to imitate the custom 
| thich legend attributes to the ostrich ; to bury the events of the 
| p SİX months in decent oblivion; write Finis over the part 
ec noe diplomacy in the Franco-German quarrel over 
| a ie thank the Almighty that their relations with foreign 
homed T we hands of calm, cool, collected, thoroughly well- 
Bina, Page ered men of affairs. — 
Nout only be 3 aom ation now publicly accessible, this advice 
mitt ang A owed by a nation which bad ceased to think 
jul January i parted with its political sanity. For December 
(uyot the ane also brought their revelations, and a careful 
q Malthe nation» ole crop discloses, inter_ alia, that those who con- 
f loess, still ie foreign policy have displayed neither calmness nor 
7 aver, ge “ss that they have exhibited ordinary foresight such 
“7 8; that ¢ feriu] would extend to his own business con- 
[p eting othe ave been Incapable of appreciating themselves, 
tirg Parties ae appreciate, the value of Britain’s friendship 
eh 9 ers a at they have given to agreements signed with 
ey, any A Interpretation warranted neither by their texts 
ted to ae Ot national authorisation; and that they were 
f lenes, the people of this country in all the immeasur- 
t etpreta t of a great war on the strength of that unsanc- 
1 Unation of aes Passing from the general to the particular, 
Xt, € cards—British, French, German, Spanish— 
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must have arisen, some malign influence must be 3 their dow 
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a? 


now placed upon the table proves mos 

mental reason explanatory of the attitude cra that the iin f jn 
towards Germany in the crucial month of l British on | gant 
municated to the House of Commons by th ast July, Fe ‘it os 
on November 27—viz. that the Ge Š Foreign g ie Lond 


ovem 2 rman G G antl: 
planning a partition of Mor W Men Poe 
gay occo between Germany + a f prends 


Spain from which arrang itai 7 En | 
Į angement Britain we, aud | gery P 


s was t 
no- relation to facts. This, I venture to olien dei he | ihe em 
f » W1 | 


good out of the mouths of our French fri be mat | l 
s a 1 “i ne 

course of this article. ends themselves int | i be 
Now the attitude adopted by the British Cabinet ai | these q 
moment is admittedly the governing factor in our relat “t ta | ial f 


lee ace lati “ih 
Germany to-day. It is equally certain that the cone ul | upto th 
the nation declines, to use Mr. Bonar Law’s phrasi M pi 
believe in the inevitableness of war with Germany Gait a | Sia 
) k to e] 


emphatically does not desire such a War ; is indisposed to Weaken | 


its defences by a single item so long as there is danger of iti | E 
prepared to make any further sacrifices that may be required ci | mie 
to maintain its unquestionable superiority on the high seas; would | nae 
strike with all its giant strength if attacked; but is not in th | isued p 


least inclined to pull the chestnuts out of the fire and bum 189) trom th: 

fingers for someone else’s benefit. Public feeling is becomms | 

more and more persuaded that a better feeling with German | 4s teste 

would be possible if only it could get down to bedrock. na arranger 

somewhat puzzled and uncomfortable. It wants facts. It echo | taken tc 
| 


responsi 


Lord Selborne’s demand for facts. It takes the measure of t } his own 
German jingoes just as it does of its own—of the men on me) ite nati 
sides of the North Sea who indulge in the criminal task OM 1 excuse fi 


tiling venom, piling up suspicions, distorting history, and ar 4 Var with 
an atmosphere which makes for war. But it is not 50 oY Tahal! e 
as to suppose that German public sentiment in the mass, 12° ne j Tis seek 
elements that have long worked for an improvement in nli | ST she 
can suddenly become hostile—and this is the phenom ono aA (pet i 
which public opinion here has to reckon—out 0 oe 


f sheer | USE | 
$ g derstal i 
ness. Somewhere, somehow, some gigantic m ge L 


people Germans are level-headed, trade has becom? the Fn 
ating passion ; we are their best customers. Why, if 
German agreement is, in the opinion of many 
favourable to France than to Germany should Germ 
now that it is concluded, respect the French as ith ve 
and view us with angry eyes? Why, if Russi, Y ment 
have an understanding, can come to a business aa v 
Germany, should the fact that seven years 48° ee, 
putstanding disputes with France and established | 
with that country, debar us from arriving ê a 
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„h Germany ? Where, in any part of the world, are 
4 from Germany’s action? Per contra, where have we 
2 o many’s way? What have we done to earn this sudden 
E only last May the formation of an Anglo-German 
ip Society, supported by men of eminence representing 
f political and religious thought, seemed to presage 
of both peoples from the unhealthy atmosphere of 
mination and suspicion in which both had for several 
Junged? Well, we can only attempt an answer to 
ions by contemplating honestly in their nakedness of 
et at tty | ial the events of the past few months and the events leading 
lations with | ; to them ; by forcing ourselves to look at the facts. 

Non-sense iy | : Briefly shall make the assertion good—a study of the facts 
aseology, w| reveals beyond possibility of doubt two things of vital moment 
and mif jg the nation. First that the Anglo-French “Declaration ’ of 
April 1904, which was an understanding strictly limited in scope, 

it; | affecting specific causes of dispute between ourselves and France, 
equired ofit | hs been converted by a Liberal Ministry into something entirely 
seas; woli | diferent from that which its text, both the public and the lately 
issued private text, proclaims; into something entirely different 
: X| ftom that which the Foreign Secretary in the Unionist Ministry 
is becoming | sponsible for negotiating it declares its purport to have been. 
h Germany | Astested by the Morocco affair, it has been transformed into an 
rock. Ms | ®engement under which a British Foreign Secretary has under- 
y, Tt eches | taken to make the French case, in an interest purely French, 
| his own; and consequently, but without its consent, that of 
| pe on It has become at once the justification and the 
| T aa i policy which was prepared last summer to contemplate 
a I shall a ermany ; nominally on the ground of a suspicion which 
Ss ag linet to have been altogether unfounded, that Germany 
OF 81 shat g 2 acquire a territorial position in Morocco ; in reality, 
ig ‘jingle n prore, over the precise, acreage ofe atorial African 
eb | Oa Fre ich France was willing to cedeto Germany in exchange 
Ds | Ten protectorate over Morocco. There is, as Admiral 
* | w est 3 T in the United Service Magazine for J anuary, 
“| ®to¢ eer at a Liberal Ministry had actually determined to 
} te et lengths in assisting France—or rather, the 
advantas and jingo elements in that country—to reap the 
| ge from the violation of an international Act to 
Jv, ry cet a signatory party, and that the people : 
T Umenta] fol y escaped suffering the consequence 

Mied y Y- The people of this country are to-day con- 
: the Situation that, without their knowledge or 
oe 1 bindin a become enmeshed in a sort of military con- 
— ™ents * em to uphold the actions of ephemeral French 
s > “ere to-day, gone and forgotten to-morrow}; so 

Q2 
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irresponsible that—as the disclosures before the F w iol? 
re 


torial Commission record—Foreign Ministere ‘1a. 1 Tenc | i 

without consulting their Beanies. Prine ne negoti \ pot 
French ambassadors abroad are bewildered ha Act likens | a 
instructions, secret engagements are entered into þ radii 1 mile 
member of the Cabinet on his own initiative ga Ci OF that i ae 
the knowledge of the French Chamber, but outst Witton | orn {0 
his fellow-members ; so badly served that their forei ; a kaa | vay i 
is admittedly honeycombeđd-with intrigues and A haa | ayd 


most confidential documents frequently communicated inn. K | fools. 
journalists, the most extraordinary ‘ combinations’ ; outed | hen tl 


7 A resorted tom | 
interests often personal and sometimes venal. Tt has a p 
A e Ay 


this—that the British people must turn to the columns of ae 
Parisian journal, whose foreign editor appears to use na | go 
Ministries as he lists, in order to be informed of the nature i i ! a | 
their national commitments. Thus it was to Le Temps that the | Ens 


British people were indebted for their acquaintance with the the Suli 
secret clauses of the 1904 ‘ Declaration.’ It was to Le Matin thi 


rae i . | vith ou 
the British people were indebted for their knowledge that Frane | awe 
had, seven years ago, with the concurrence of the Foreign Off, | public 1 
arranged for a partition of Morocco with Spain at the very time | that if 


that M. Delcassé was solemnly assuring Europe, and the Sultan, f agreeme 
of French disinterestedness—a fact, only known two months 4g, | with th 
which should induce Englishmen who have not lost all senseo! | did not 
fair play to revolutionise their judgment of German Moroo | venot 
policy in 1905. It isagain Le Temps which in its issue of the 30h yf tearin 


of November informs them, inter alia, that in 1905, in 1908, a | defende 
again in 1911 the military liabilities [‘ engagements ’] of ee | ‘ovards 
and France led to combined action being prepared by the respe? | ae w 

+ towery 


Headquarters Staffs. T i vh 
Now if there is one thing which stands out u the 190 TM fre. 
clearness it is that this unwarranted transmutation © volve wf sumer 


‘Declaration’ involves us, and must continue to ae ai 
while it is tolerated, in a condition of perpetual antag? 


(Le, 
: oke orth of q 
Germany, accompanied by recurrent panics a8 ai Le out | 
greatness as they are inimical to the normal mare, mal | 


material affairs. To speak of a rapprochement wit oa by 
while these unauthorised liabilities remain unchalik ‘tant 
nation is useless. That is the dominating factor aD 
It appears to have been steadily burked m ae A 
discussions of December. And yet we are gacri o 

to it, shedding attributes which British staa an 
calibre than this generation has produced nee ergot © 
from the-national greatness, pitching our mora’ ssa 


a 
How pe mene 


and neglecting our commercial interes B. n ea 
factor has become in confusing plain issues 
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neh topsy-turvy is but too apparent. Englishmen used 

epee i pinci! S emselves above all other nations in keeping faith. 

di iter | v Pr glishman’s word is as good as his bond’ was, and was 
g a n 


ntradig E Pra to be, a national asset. One need not necessarily 
his or i | nk, a ‘fanatic, or a friend of every country but one’s 
ly Wty |b 2 experience a shock of mingled alarm and shame at the 
he ken r | om 7 fich reminders of this erstwhile boast are contemptu- 
Lopate dismissed nowadays as food fit only for sentimentalists and 
ctions, te | ousty There must be something seriously wrong with our rulers 


to favoue | ir tho latter wave aside with a few perfunctory words such 
sorted toin | kn obligations as we undertook towards Persia and Morocco. 
S come fo the airy manner 1D which the Act of Algeciras has been elbowed 
umns ofa | gut of the Morocco controversy is astounding. If our adherence 
successie | i the Act of Algeciras 1m 1906, with its announced object of 
nature ot f gssisting the Shereefian Government to bring about certain 
ps that the } reforms, ‘based upon the sovereignty and independence of H.M. 
with the } {he Sultan and the integrity of his dominions,’ was inconsistent 
Matin that | yith our previous commitments towards France, why did we 
hat Frawe | sdhere toit? Why did we sign an Act—constituting in effect the 
ign Ofic, | Public Law of Europe in relation to Morocco—which laid down 
very time | that if the provisions of antecedent treaties, conventions, and 
he Sultan, | agreements between the signatory Powers and Morocco conflicted 
onths #0, | with the stipulations of the Act, the latter should prevail, if we 
Il sense! | did not see our way clear to uphold the Act? Having done so, 
Po |_Yenot only raised no protest when the French started the process 
f m il {tearing up the Act, but we supported them. ‘That attitude is 
1908, an } fended on the ground of ‘ honour,’ of our obligations contracted 


itan | : 
of Britem ) lovards France by our ‘ Declaration’ of two years before, in 


i a We agreed to disinterest ourselves in Morocco so far as that 
h ayt = bie k concerned, in exchange for substantial advantages else- 
the 19% argument ut what an astonishing perversion of the word such an 

volve W imed i ‘volves! Our disinterestedness in any selfish sense 
nism wit i Sn 1904 was undoubtedly confirmed in 1906, but upon it 
hy of OT tte inde Sl a joint responsibility with France to preserve 
h of OMY thy i ndence and integrity of Morocco. In short, while in 
Germs! | thing aration ’ of 1904 we abandoned our traditional policy of 
by ie } vith endent Morocco for which British diplomacy had worked, 


yb mG A Support, for many years, the Act of 1906 bound us 
] tonyo 2° independence of Morocco. After Algeciras our 

| iy, Moe Primarily concerned in honouring our own signature 

T in the ai the Act. Tf it is a question of honour, British honour 

be inga ction of helping the rulers of a people declared by 
“that of ge adent, whose only crime was their weakness (as it 
ath eit | $ Persians), and who, after leavening the Occident 
RAR ntelligence and their civilisation, had fallen upon evil 
3 us interpreting our national honour we should, 
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moreover, have been acting in accord with 

tions of French statesmen, who over and oy p 
most solemn asseverations that they enter 
fringing the integrity of Morocco. Honour 


e | 
er again denieg Hel, [gx 
tained an thi, 


$ Y Notion te ei 
18 the ver n tion of bi pd thus 


which the apologists for the attitud 

$ ttitude of the Brit: ; ped, ' 
could possibly have selected. Let us call it eA Foreign fie | eimi 
tion, or, if we will persist in calling an extras Orinta, f y Addis 


outlook genius, the highest concept of bolitik So 
common decency let us leave the word honour out of Ton Dut i |p 
whether in application to ourselves or France e disons | md the 


many, alike responsible in varying ` ` or Spain or Bee | ier uo 
retarded. Į n varying degrees for a Treaty oye | i Frer 

But this peculiar interpretation of Briti i A 
striking than the E a aN of e i i no ie 
supposed interests of Republican France. I assume that a x | ra 
man 1s prepared to urge that the national interest wali l aa 
have been better served by French designs in Morocco be | policy of 
consummated—presupposing the inevitableness sooner or lated | fi of 
their accomplishment—without giving rise to a dangerous stale | shool ui 


of tension with Germany, in which we could hardly avoid being | expressio 
involved. On that assumption did not ordinary prudence suggest | the impo 
a totally different line than that -actually followed between tte | in Octob 
bombardment of Casablanca and the occupation of Fez? Sine | ‘It Ger 
we were apparently determined, despite the Act of Algeciras, | ter satis 
throw the mantle of our protecting aegis over the Comité di thsolutel 
Maroc, over the Etiennes, the Tardieus, and the rest who made } that we « 
the affaire Marocaine, we might at least have stipulated for som 
share in calling the tune, instead of giving carte blanche ai 
reaping dead sea fruit. It was surely. infantile to imagine H 1 
Germany was any more likely in 1911 than she was in 19044 


to agree to France securing Morocco without positive guarantees j a B 
: pensation f med ir 


msh jo 


in Tripoli ; to Germany—nothing! That was clearly H ake | tional 
The national interest imperatively demanded that : ame | tt 


committed in 1904, the mistake primarily due to ireating EOS 
obstinacy—that of leaving Germany out in the cold, i my H | Seto, 
as a negligible quantity (a volte face, as 1 shore pe rep? d Neo» 
article, from the Delcassé policy of 1901)—should n0. po shot! to 
It was not as though the character of the men an i an 


: À ae aee licy © go 
desirous of perpetuating the anti-German po., dango?” gi 
not known to us. We knew its irresponsibility, ae E on h f 
heady jingoism, only too well. The men who wis 4 J 
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he accomplished fact in Morocco, so that no 


. with t 
a de l any Pesce save one based upon that accomplished fact— 
ed With US from the German point of view—vwould be enter- 


a this j sft EP ie men who had engineered Fashoda and, but for 
eni | piel Mleulations and the ability of the British representative 
is i | tei Me Abed, would have succeeded in supporting Marchand 

Mfaty, f Addis f Abyssinians. They were the men who nearly 


Towne, | my o } 
ye’ | with ed Ha Anglo-French conflict on the banks of the Niger 
i but in | precip as well as on the Nile. We had suffered from 


the Mekong, 


discuss; 5 
s SCUSsion f gnd he . 
: r» qoscrupulousness and the occult influences they enjoy over 


AlN Q hot i $ 
y wae | one nch Foreign and Colonial Departments for a very long 
} on indeed, we are still suffering. Ordinary foresight dictated 


rience required that the British Foreign Office should not 


IS not m | 1 Xe 5 
me the national interest entrusted to its charge to be used 


rest to the | permit da 

rat no sane | 43 a cat’s-paw against Germany. Patriotic and clear-sighted 
Would mi i Frenchmen not a few saw clearly that a perpetuation of the 1904 
acco. being | policy of ostracising Germany could only be followed at the certain 
or laterof | risk of a rupture. M. Francis de Préssensé and others of his 
erous stale | shool uttered warning after warning. The feeling even found 
{void being | expression in the heart of the French Colonial party itself at 
ace suggest | the important ‘ Congress’ relating to North Africa held in Paris 
tween the | October 1908, M. Réné Millet, for example, saying openly that : 
ez? Sine | ‘Ii Germany is to leave us in peace in Morocco, we must offer 


| ‘satisfaction elsewhere.’ We could and should have made it 
Comité du | thiolutely clear between the end of 1907 and the end of 1909, 
who made | it we considered it essential to a peaceful and final settlement 
d for some oi the Morocco problem that France should not prolong a question- 
meho and | tle situation without coming to definite terms with Germany. 

agine tht f But if such an attitude were called for then, how much more 


igeciras, to 


ul a ` aN needed during the months which preceded the march to 
= j a British friendship was the pivot upon which everything 
ee | tal Ba Paris, Does any responsible person in this country 
H |! i Bere that the Fez expedition, and the events leading up 
ee | tdn Peparing it, would have been undertaken if the French 


d f Yere in Ae o assured of British support? On that support we 
i possible: A ria on to put a price, since our grant of it made us 

| tio al A po destruction of the Act of Algeçiras. The 
| Ut mie t demanded that we should have done so; and 


Delcass” S price ; 
| ais Should have been a definite understanding between 


ating 5 
1 wy in erlin on the basis of compensation to Germany for 
repe A hag a which was to convert Morocco into ‘another 


po s | gt to e French Minister of War made rather tactless 
e Cim Proclaim . 2 

a an Conve mediately after the signature of the Franco- 

: houlg nuon of last November. Here again our diplo- 

îi wee known—if it was accurately advised by our 

Must, indeed, have known—that the permanent 
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occupation of Fez by General Moinier’s army hy, 
i ae Wi ’ 

Germany as a re-opening of the whole Mor Ould be | 

evidence is conclusive. Yet Sir Edwa ocean que f 


1 =e rd G 10n, 
Commons on the 27th of Novernber that Ga told the Th k, 


test,’ thereby allowing it to be inferred that h 
in sending the Panther to Agadir did not arise fr actin 
pation of the capital, so far as any preliminary ca Frances eey. 
was concerned. It is painful to have to write fi te o her | 
was hair-splitting or it was due to one of those la Mt either tif 
on vital issues which have been a conspicuois fo menon | 
Foreign Secretary's handling of the Congo and Peka a th 
We were aware, of course, three weeks before Sir Ra T i 
made that statement that the German Government had i vi Ge 
‘explicit reservation,’ and had announced bef ae 


Lacs. orehand its ‘liher, 
of action’ if the French troops stayed in Fez—but a Be | 
34 


German version, and so was passed over lightly. How empha | mhich a 
and repeated were the Ger zarni ; mpanio i should | 
! p ere the German warnings to France the examin: | f 
tion of the French Foreign Minister before the Senatorial Com. | geo 


mission has disclosed : fa 
| the Fre 
During to-day’s (26th of December) cross-examination of M. de Ses- | proceed 
runs the authorised account of these proceedings—it was ascertained tht | the link 
in preliminary conversations between the German Foreign Secretary sd | On- 
the French ambassador in Berlin with regard to the French occupatio, | Arthur) 
first of Rabat and then of Fez, Herr von Kiderlen Waechter made repel | ut 
and definite reservations as to the eventual attitude of Germany in u% i, ment he 
the occupation were prolonged. As regards the French march to Fez, Het f the sout 
von Kiderlen Waechter had from the outset insisted that this step woll | 
become inevitable after the advance to Rabat. To this suggestion £ J) 
Cambon at first demurred, but in the face of subsequent events he w 4 
compelled to admit its accuracy. Herr von Kiderlen Waechter then urs yf 
that if the French went to Fez they would remain there. M. Cambon ted | 
demurred, but Herr von Kiderlen Waechter replied that an eect nA 
the circumstances would be unprecedented. M. Cambon me | 
admitted the possibility of the occupation of Fez, whereupon a | 
Kiderlen Waechter replied that in that case Germany would resume c0 
liberty of action as regards Morocco. 


And, in the face of this, British diplomacy has pers 
accused the German Government of having re-open hn 
question in sending a gunboat to Agadir! An astoun 3 
in truth! When will the bandages fall from the Ta int 
British public, one wonders. What millions already SP not bee | 
preparations, what millions yet to be expended, T 5 ip Bal a 
been saved the peoples of Britain, France, and Cae nibii i 
diplomacy had been conscious of its power and its Te 
and, above all, its opportunities ! 

But if the national interest in the perio 


so thoughtlessly made ancillary to the anti- 


| begin ti 
of our | 


d Casablanca 
German tent js 
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7 
912 , 
goes, against whom several members of the 


| prenchi bich succeeded one another so rapidly after M. Briand’s 
J hide vod in vain, what can one say of subsequent manifesta- 
fy fall oe lar in character? The average man has been so deluged 
i “cial printed matter on the whole subject that it is not 
| wondered at if he gives up the task of attempting to see 
p | igh throughout the aaa ek hom Da it is that only 
al member of the British : arliament who took part in the recent 
ș should have put his finger upon the real operating cause 
mooo T e point de départ for that 
f German feeling which in a certainty will cost the 
H | pritish taxpayer sp ue pate os yet we cannot 
: mulated | tegin to understand the German view; we can take no stock 
its libety f of our bearings for the future of our relations with Germany, 
that wasa | shich all but a few wild men agree it is in the national interest 
w emphat | gould improve, unless we grasp the key to that speech and the 
1e examin: | gate of mind and atmosphere which produced it. There is no 
' xeuse for not doing so now, because the speech delivered by 
| the French Foreign Minister on the 15th of December and the 
[. do Sels- | proceedings of the French Senatorial Commission have provided 
ertained t | thelinks which were still needed to reconstruct the story. 
capi | Mee. Ga oe rican Sane Hage a 
Sir E rd Grey’s absence) that his Govern- 
| ment had ordered a war vessel to Agadir, an open roadstead on 
to Fe, ia | the south-western coast of Morocco—a coast, always dangerous, 
eet | a Jaen ths e rolls its mighty billows for ever and 
enta he w8 J “ty N g in long lines of angry surf, a coast thrashed from 
T then m | Eru ovember with almost uninterrupted storms, making 
ea a cst along outage ts white decked fnge oly veld 
“atta | by the marvello g outside its white-flecked fringe is only relieved 
on Hert j | tongues of £ us effects of refracted light, which convert the 
ime compe f aseades of oam running up the low mud cliffs into shimmering 
i lanit see choence and transform. the distant sand dunes.into~ 
persisten | tettately ip stles of roseate_beauty. Agadir itself is a spot 
he More” } 8 many rien beefy described as a ‘mud-hole,’ requiring 
stot) | Oty f Sai to convert into a naval base ‘as it would take 
Uhassador ees: at Brighton to a similar purpose.’ The 
ftessity of Keane as the chief cause for this action the 
7 eguarding the interests of German nationals and 


man 
Moperty.’ He also stated that the proceedings of France, 


Colonial jin 


be 


explosion 0 


N 

Th 
Xi e Ger 
t z combined. = hold more land in Morocco paid for in cash than all other 
| Hiang, erformed. a without massacre or pillage, they have established indus- 
veg) Cuestion b genuine pacific penetration.’ Light for John Bull on the 
? > 2Y Charles Rosher. (London : Hendersons, 66, Charing Cross 


an g 
a tra dete establishing itself everywhere. M, Marchant at 
ngress. Paris, October 1908. 


Germ, 
Atri 
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especially since the occupation of Fez were 
Act had become illusory ; that it might ae that the 4 
circumstances (of the occupation of F raul Unde, 
to the status quo ante—i.e. the 
ec, e status gy e 
—and that the German Government vas ee a x x 
; red tog 


Cis ard Grey e Sigmi 1 
xerman Ambassador and informed him that the q sent for 
vessel to Agadir was a ‘ serious and important’? €spatch Of the 


be considered by the British Cabinet. Sir Edw step, and Would | jeie con 
| 


us what was the effect upon his mind of the Guat Grey ba ‘eM f paward G 
tion. Briefly it amounted to this : He feared a ne ins. 
templated negotiating a solution of the Morocco nese E i de Set 
in the form of a partition with France and Spain, Aa | Foreign M 
Britain was to be excluded. That view he double a pect 
upon the Cabinet, because on the 4th of J uly he a nin AA i altently 
the German Ambassador and told him that ‘a new cine ar 
been created ’ by Germany’s action, and that Great Britain ‘onl a He 
not recognise any new arrangement which might be come to’ Eo i 
outside her. That view evidently continued to linger at the a 
a 8 “integrity 
Foreign Office, for on the 12th of July—between which date ani Sondi 
the preceding 4th no communication had passed between the two 1 roq’ le 
Governments—the British Ambassador at Berlin referred tothe | Dister ] 
subject in a conversation with the German Foreign Minister to } 
the effect that ‘there had been at one time some mention ols | 
conversation à trois between Germany, France, and Spain, he 
inference being that we were to be excluded from it.’* In replys 
the German Foreign Minister told our Ambassador to inform bs 
Government that ‘ there had never been such an idea’ *~this ® 4 
an official statement of the German Government.’ * Ae ia 
Hence from the 8rd of July to the 12th of July the Powe | ] 
Office suspected Germany of an intention to negotiate 4 a 7 
solution of the Morocco problem, on the lines possibly ‘i a 
partition with France and Spain, from which solution, Pa an 
partition, Britain would be excluded. Such an ne m | 
categorically denied by the German Government. i math | i 
‘hallucination.’* Be it noted in this connexion that Of i 
in the convention she concluded with France in 


February 


' ember: E 
2 Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons on 27th of NoE ore $ 
s Sir Edward Grey in the House on 27th of NOVE DEAT ally 
Chancellor’s version in the Reichstag on 5th of December is 8U 
(Cd. 5994). $ 
4 Sir Edward Grey, id. 
c German Foreign Minister’s statement to the 
Reichstag, 17th of November (Cd. 5992). 


Jlor, 14 pi 
6 To German Conte S 
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a 
r to the world, had expressly repudiated any other 


ni | ; 5 pole interests in Morocco.’ 
“is e \ po Oe ns turn to the speech of the French Foreign Minister, 
Alger eS a on the 15th of December, recalling, what it is of 
CUS tih | yo i to bear in mind, Sir Edward Grey’s statement that $ the 
ling vit jo A Government consulted us at every point where it seemed 
signato i Fe key that British interests might be affected—most loyally 
for the easy point.’ 5 M. de Selves s speech, afterwards corroborated 
ch of th i 1a by the proceedings in the French Senate, furnishes a com- 
nd won | a confirmation of the truth of Germany's repudiation of Sir 
7 hag te | favor Grey's suspicions. Those suspicions were “ hallucina- 
omunica. | fon.’ What are the three points of capital importance in 
any cop. | i. de Selves’s speech, reinforced by the examination of sundry 
Probably Foreign Ministers by the Senatorial Committee? First, that the 
m which | French negotiations with Germany, which had lasted inter- 
mpressed } nittently all through 1910, assumed a precise form when the 
sent for} apedition to Fez was decided upon. In the German view this 
ition had | dep‘ profoundly modified ’ both the Algeciras Act and the Franco- 
in ‘coll | Geman convention of February 1909 (whereby France had 
ome to! | jelared herself ‘wholly attached to the maintenance of the 
r at the | integrity and independence of the Shereefian Empire’ !). 
date and | Secondly, and this is of the utmost importance, that the ‘ first 
bo | tord’ (la première parole) ° uttered by the German Foreign 
a | Mwister had consisted in admitting the principle of a French 
sont | protectorate over Morocco, and that this assurance had been 
ain iei ea immediately after the despatch of the Panther to Agadir 
real ae s equally emphatic, but accompanied by a demand for 
form bis | a seeing that France had compensated Britain, Spain, 
‘his 8 A fom ie ceed, the ‘ compensating ’ principle would appear, 
discussion before the Senatorial Committee, to have 


+; been 3 
m. Pontanceously agreed to by the French Ambassador at Berlin. 


orelg! | Thirdly 
i fal | ita the idea of Spain coming into the negotiations would, 
ly of 8} French Ti, ’ of the French Government, have been contrary to 
sail Tenor « crests, and had never been contemplated. Could there 
onw f Bons Hen” testimony to the baselessness of Foreign-Office 
vas] Erans ang at Germany meditated a partition of Morocco with 
arma 1 trois ok Spain, or was desirous of conducting a conversation 


€ detriment of British interests? When our French 


j a “ts the 
SY 


Ous Vaurez. Installez y votre protectorat, libellez vous même 


3 déterminer les précisions, id. y 
nous a dit; Soit! nous acceptons. Prenez le Maroc, installez 
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protectorate over Morocco, how can the attity 


Office be explained? How in particular cay te Of the Pog. | ai 

attitude, the hugging of these suspicions, with aac “eConcil te | inet (in 
statement that the French Government had ene Tanig ys Com 
‘at every point’ in the negotiations? 12 Do not iE him inf p Cor 
cellor’s words, ‘that it must not be mistrust E an Ch jin with 
pencil’ on the slate, if Anglo-German relations a ; tides y m 
appear reasonable in the face of this revelation’ D prone | ceded. r 
Selves’s speech suggest that those who PE | ie Bren 


assert the ex} a | 
: 5 z : st «the opel 
in connexion with, the Foreign Office, o SNe in | jn the OP 


improvement are not quite the ‘fanatics’ and the ‘ 
denounced by certain wiseacres in Fleet Street and elsewhere? | doubtles 

Let us resume the narrative, for we now approach the cry | Rite natu 
of the whole sorry business, the Lloyd Georg i | 
explanation. The 12th of J uly closed with a flat 
of Germany of suspicions now seen to have b 
foundation. A week passes. Suddenly the scene shifis {ton J M. Camb 
Morocco to the Congo—that plague spot of contemporary bistoy, | «State, sai 
A bomb explodes, what may be termed the compensation bomb, | "il abandon 
and the calmness and coolness which are supposed to reign in | Une me 
Downing Street disappear in a dangerous attack of nerves, Ik | The pictur 
bursting was eminently calculated to strengthen the diplomai | 1 waving 
hand of France and to weaken that of Germany. The Tine | ah 
of the 20th of July announces that Germany has ‘ demanded’ fon | — 
France the cession of that portion of the Congo comprised beteen M en aa 
the coast and the Sangha river (about one third of the i | instead ofo 
Congo’ or ‘ French equatorial Africa’ as it is now termed). li | itthe Cam 
German ‘demand’ bears all the appearance of a ee | Born (Uy 
matum. It is accompanied by a leading article, of whic 


f influence 


} en direct 

following is the crucial passage : rae he da; 
i ; 3 now per iS ` 
German statesmen, as our Paris correspondent says, must ros la ( 


in them (tH fi. 
well that no French Government could for a moment, cater a E 
demands). They must know equally well that no British ae 
consent to suffer so great a change to be made in the ae i, 
in Africa, even were a French Government to be foun 

_ Sanction it,19 


+9 whet 
P consider 
At this stage we may pause for a moment to anos iD oil D 
the German ‘demands’ were couched in such a sven bf 1 
rary tee 
z 2 -he contre 3 “ay 
evidence whatever—and nota little evidence to th Th 


i it i the 
Germany ever desired to push to a rupture W i n 
7 fet vf l th 
12 Confirmed by M. de Selves, id. AA the aren Re Tur 
13 The Times also stated that Germany had de 


ub SIr state 
of France’s right of ‘ pre-emption’ to the Conso Sere wes does ot 
did not mention the allegation in his speech, and M. 
Germany made this demand in his. 
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BE M. Cruppi, French Foreign Minister in the Monis 
patio ao at the time of the Fez expedition), by the Sena- 
«ot G0 Eta, shows that, in June, compensation in the 
me was being discussed by the French Ambassador at 
e German Foreign Minister. The only question was 
h of the French Congo and what part of it was to be 
u nat German desires fi rst bore upon the particular part of 
| ach Congo indicated in The Times’ map is probably true. 
gi te Fre ening encounter of most negotiations the man who wants 
we cr rai he expects to receive ; the man who stands to give 
e mot state the mazimum he is Pa to concede. Germany 
ewhere? | i doubtless, a hard bargainer. Her demand was presumably 
1 the em | the nature of a first feeler. Moreover it was accompanied by 
hand iy.  fes—offers to cede German territory in West Africa to France 


| jo 
«| gled T 


3 


n the pen | by way of exchange. The Times did not mention this. But the 
ly witht | french Foreign Minister is explicit : 
lifts fom | M, Cambon, looking at a map with M. Kiderlen Waechter, the Secretary 
ry-bistory, ji d State, said to him: ‘‘ Very well, we can arrive at some exchanges. We 
ion bomb | "i abandon you Togoland, we will give you territorial concessions in the 
> reign i | Upper Cameroon. But this is what we ask, etc.” ™* 
ves, lis | he picture of these two elderly gentlemen bending their heads 
diplomat | md waving their respective forefingers over the map of Africa is 
"he Tins | ty different from the pistol-to-your-forehead, stand-and-deliver,— 
| (aude-Duval_sort of thing portrayed for the edification of the 
| a public in The Times. As a mattter of fact the bargaining 
| "s ended in Germany obtaining a little less than one-fifth 
i a of one-third the French Congo, and giving a small fraction 
| 9 Cameroons instead of Togoland and the whole of German 
bich te an (Upper Cameroons). And the British Government, not 
| my ame, was prepared to stake a war on it ! 
p [Stk ites a er the appearance of The Times announcement 
“lst of July = sent for the German Ambassador—1.e. on the 

hich appeared e said, he ‘had been made anxious by the news 
eman Cian the day before as to the demands which the 
Ose demands he had made on the French Government. 
Sible for th Ea went on to remark, ‘ it was obviously im- 
1S might Ne rench Government to concede.’ The negotia- 
ma reak down. ‘ According to native rumours,’ the 


ous demandons? But demander means to ‘ask’ rather 

sentenca the Germans had meant ‘demand ’ in the sense attributed 

faut? Would have read, ‘ Voici ce que nous BECLAMONS,’ or ‘ Voici 
ou i . ~ 

Mai waes untrue. They do not appear to have been credited in 

yait un us est apparu, d’après nos renseignements, que si l'Alle- 

: atean À Agadir, elle n’avait pas l'intention d'y opérer un 
7 CO Stike id. 
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eee Digitized by Aa amd) FAUNEI ard BRT y 
have to ‘ become a party to a discus 
an account of this conversation to 
made it clear that he was stil] labo 
Foreign Minister has conclusively 
‘hallucination,’ viz.—that Germa 
of Morocco, and that assuming th 
compensation settlement, the ne 


sion of the matter 
the House, Si T, 
uring under wh 
demonstrated toh 
ny was meditatin 


e failure of the pr ject 


Sert! gotiations woul pl 
upon something in the nature of a partition of Be forced ta | 


is to say, really, the acquisition by Germany of ee thf 
Morocco, because France and Spain had, with the oe a} 
the Foreign Office, already partitioned M: vein] De S 
the secret Franco-Spanish Convention of October 1904 M | ae 
giving the German Ambassador time to communicate a | a no 
Government, Sir Edward Grey saw the Prime Minister a Gi the ( 
the Chancellor of, | British Fo 
Exchequer made a speech at the Mansion House, in the coms | the anti-C 
of which he said : | advisers, 


But if a situation were forced upon us in which peace could only | uiterance 
preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain hu | hited, in v 
won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain tole | and resen 
treated where her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no acmti i i 
in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that pri Pine, The 
would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure | 6: 


| 

The purport of those words was unmistakable. The Tm | taxpayer. 
punctuated them the next morning : ‘ Mr. Lloyd George on rit | colonial ir 
prestige’ : ‘ Significant reference by Mr. Lloyd George’: “im | ment or 
British attitude.’ Such were the headings accentuated by E People, a 
leader very similar in tone to that of July 20, entitled The ma | 
pean Crisis, in which German policy was inter aha o È 
with the proceedings of ‘Dick Turpin.’ Taking De 
The Times other papers followed, and the clamour © - 
tion became general. mele ei 

In the light of our present knowledge, a survey a anise 
of the 20th and the 21st of July induces a feeling of u 
ment. British diplomacy had taken upon, itgelf t a 
vocatively on the side of France, not in pursuance 
interest in Morocco which France might be mee all, 
defending, not, indeed, in connexion with Moe Frant 
order to reduce, at Germany’s expense, the bill z ei 
placed herself by her own acts in the position are 
Whether the bill as originally presented co? 


eye a 
tory which Germany asked for, British on aa 
been treated with contumely and th He 
applied to the greater part of it, cynically 
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The Foreign Secretary had not even given himself 
eni. io ascertain what we now know to have been the 

Ria French themselves, that Germany, in presenting a 
Bard, had presented a credit note for rebate in the 
| ee shape of a German dependency [one of the most 
iy | tet 2? y and best administered in West Africa, as Miss Mary 
| gouris nE recently borne witness], and a substantial part of 
nt Bate that Sir Edward Grey, in defending his attitude 
| otne he House of Commons, made no allusion to this very 
| pelore r factor in the Franco-German bargaining.) The 
E Pee tary had adopted the ‘ Dick Turpin’ version of the 
| ea on conversations ; had afforded the German Govern- 
| e a opportunity of stating its case, for bear in mind 
| hat the Congo compensation question was never raised by the 
| pritish Foreign Office before the 21st of July ; and, saturated with 
\ jhe anti-German prejudices which permeate the minds of his 
J advisers, had dictated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
| siterance not, perhaps, very dignified in itself, and nicely calcu- 


uld only k | à : 

Britains | lated, in view of all the circumstances, to produce that bitterness 
ritain to | and resentment from which the whole European situation and 
f no aomi | 


| crown interests in every part of the world almost are now suffer- 


x bel | ig. The 21st of July may have been a good day for the great 

| manufacturers of war material. It was a bad day for the British 
he Tint’ | wxpayer. On that day a policy of blind defence of French 
on Bi | “bnial interests—a policy which has no sanction in any arrange- 
fe : H mnt or understanding or commitment known to the British 
i nol Wope, a policy which the British people would reject unhesi- 
T i lll tingly, if Britain possessed to-day public men of sufficient cour- 
a | 8 and independence to place its nature and its effects before 


1 Be uched high-water mark. God grant the nation may 
4: wy e to its peril before folly and heedlessness, autocratic obstin- 
| a imagination and personal prejudices have swept it 


rin th 


evel! J in 

i an | ae eee and of suffering. We stand at the 
rfere ; ys. 

i : "useless to examine further the history of these proceed- 
sed to 1 tons whi © Increasing tension which followed, the war prepara- 
J, bot | be, ye C2Sued—for all this, and for whatever the sequel may 
ranoo b! | th lack ive to go back to those first three weeks of last July and 
g to PY Tbh» oi foresight which preceded them. But what of the 
an O | Torg» th ‘ur words we have had in plenty. ‘ Words, words, 
iD aro ay k SY are worse than useless if the influences responsible 
ery a test F Sode of last July are to prevail, and if the national 
rest i continue to be subordinated to factors in France 


i test e name of France, are bringing upon that country 
Melos. pearls. Is it not time that we considered France a 


. Nitain a little more? The attraction of personality 
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lends a picturesque touch to our n 


: ational discuss 
sometimes apt to blunt plain issues. cussions, 


Among those w 


to criticise adversely the policy identified with th ho are | “ge cou 
Secretary, there are probably none who do not o y 000? 
admire the personal qualities of the man To and e | ptes ne! 
detachment from selfish ambitions, his dienaa admit uf te Ma 
courageous obstinacy. They feel the sympathy of es ue 


X hen . . nae Py ed a8 
for a tragedy which in some men’s lives lays a gf Pest tes af piled t 
a Srasp of icen | estiga 


the soul. But pushed beyond reasonable 


: : limits sento ona | 18 
this kind become a danger to the State, and it ig Me | feel 
degree threatening to the national interest © highet | 


: 3 that th J apolo- Fre 
allowed to blind the public to the perilous paths the nan | ia 
ny |) 


made to tread. The " accept-my-policy-or-I-resign ’ attitude p | signed wil 
incompatible with the requirements, the responsibilities anit | spi con 
enormous stakes of a modern democratic commonwealth whos | from a po! 
inultifold interests place it at the mercy of those who direct i | the know! 
foreign policy, and whose future may be compromised for a geno. | M00200 a 
tion by prejudices, whether temperamental or other, in the J Mediterra 


management of its relations with foreign Powers. Tt is no longe | pesed fro 
possible for one particular department in the State to be enti | tte abort 


SS 


isolated from the national life ; to cut itself off completely from all | wee 
contact with those deep-seated. currents which, in the long run | m 


govern the destinies of the peoples; to keep wholly out of touh 
with national sentiment save for an occasional and perfuncloy | nei 
debate in a congested House of Commons. | French “a 

A point has been reached in our relations with Germany whe Eo. 
a change for the better must ensue or speedy war result. a | Powers, an 
war we have narrowly escaped in connexion with the trans 4 | ithe inte 
in which we ourselves were not concerned, of a slice of Equator | 
African forest, sparsely populated by primii 


| the Moors, 


ive races and by! 


: / : foites: | .netoun 
handful of fever-stricken white officials and ee ee a lks behin 
sombre, savage, primeval in the gloom of its great feed 


tee 3 ser depths Jas. 
matted creepers. Criminal absurdity could, touch no lowe! ‘i a | lattative 


That risk must not be repeated. That war must nae take | G Tii 
be, if the nation rouses itself to a realisation of wad adol |. nean; 
place. If those who govern our foreign policy 


have me | 

r | i 

A z 6 : F not ano: 

themselves of its inevitableness, the nation can > to me 


s 5 way 
luxury of retaining them in power. They must fy indie A 
without fixed ideas and prejudices, less haug h revolution 


public feeling, and with a keener appreciation © ae nt n 
national interests which growth of populat om needs D Ti 
national interlocking of industrial and comme an 

t . - grappling © ae 
ee best minds in France are just aN oe el 
identical problem as it affects the BENE 7 with adya?" 
giving us an example from which we may P. e 
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But it -o has been taken of appointing a Senatorial commission 
ate dyi eA ‘Jines, composed of the leading and most experienced 
t Bon ee the nation, to sift to the bottom the whole story of 
t and ei ee affair. Successive Prime Ministers and Foreign 
(mite jj Moro ; who have been concerned in these transactions are 
thes, i a witnesses and cross-examined. The substance of the 
tea : fon is given to the nation. The step is unprecedented. 
ECE tim | a ihe story to be dissected. From first to last, from 


ee é’s first secret negotiations with Spain in 1901 to the 
k "i | j A French ‘ Declaration ’ of 1904, with its seeret clauses, and 
Should be i oT 
ttig © | signed with British concurrence, whereby Britain, France, and 
i i | ombined in the unsuceessful attempt to exclude Germany 
» and the | 
i 
direct js | the knowledge of the French nation, France was dragged into the 
E  \orocco adventure, ignorant of the fact that virtually the entire 
O ly | psed from her possible control; through the whole gamut of 
“the abortive negotiations over the French Congo conducted by 
y fromal | =; RG 5 
Tong run, | mltigues of the Tardieus and Etiennes, and so on; the plots and 
, h | omterplots woven by diplomatists in the process of strangling 
| iger scale, in laying down their lives (and killing as many 
| French and Spanish peasants as possible before they do) in the 


imetisg | 3 
y, Deleass¢’s secret Convention with Spain in October 1904, 
| Spain com ; ; i : 

Ith yi from a position she had lawfully acquired, and whereby, without 
HUD Whose | 
t, in thy | Mediterranean littoral had, by the act of her Foreign Minister, 
e entirely | S Ree es ae ; 

| teBriand and Monis Cabinets, the N’Goko Sangha scandal, the 
func lhe Moors, who are now engaged, and presently will be on a much 
lt. Tht | ‘lence of their independence solemnly guaranteed by the 


transl, are as inexpressibly revolting as they are utterly opposed 
jquatorisl ql a Interests of the peoples whose destinies are juggled with 
ough they were. merely counters in the game. The sordid 


and by’ 
sploiter 
trees anl a 


of personal ambitions and financial manoeuvres which 
eee accentuates, to those who know something of 
ative: en which honest men must experience as the 
ie con wy unfolds. That the people of Britain, France, 
ps ba "Y, perhaps of Austria, Russia, and Spain as well, were 


Tey Near ao 
a X pat Lecipitated into murderous strife as the result thereof, 
ee f Bonsible ang” to the growth of really dangerous, because 
yt | tig nd non-constructive elements in society than all the 


dS and 


tion 1 doa, appeals of which the supporters of conditions that 


vate” pee ad Such a travesty of human government stand in so 
i ay of th That the French have been able to appreciate the 
- ape tius fa ISsues so far as they are concerned is a tribute to 
ith ® ic MX Statecraft, and for something deeper than state- 
pey” itoy > Manifested itself at critical periods throughout 
i MLY b t almost leads one to hope that a process of purifi- 
j © the ultimate outcome, which will purge French 


Hal Tig 
OSes eel free the great Foreign and Colonial | 
ia iiae R 
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departments from unscrupulous financial ; 
1 melal intri 
of dangerous lobbyists, concession-mongem e and 
„d'affaires whose power over successive ministri dio 
the last decade alarming proportions : es 


security of the French nation, and ealth gnonees 
= g 5 , > assur a 
France’s friends. uredly, a Menace i vith th 
; But have we nothing to investigate and to alter h | geen 
in the face of these revelations of the past few mont TC at hoy, | nimos 


hs? Evag | betwee” 
of Youth ay | smitte 
Pshot of th, J 28 
the controlling Į already 


‘autocratic ’ Germany, with its mistakes born 
realisation of prodigious industrial progress, the y 
events has been a strengthening, for the future, of 
Evie a the See ES ety of the nation over the foreign tly | aggressi 
of the Empire. Are the British people alone to remain conten | necesan 
with a system under which they can be led blindfold to the edge | atumn 
of the precipice of war with little, if any, greater knowledge atth | Russian 
direction in which they are stumbling, and why, than they wu | tte Tri] 
have possessed three hundred years ago? | British 
| plans fo 
The above was written before the resignation, first of Mik | 08» 
Selves, then of the Caillaux Ministry; and before a further in | ships, s} 
crease in the German navy became, as I fear it has now become, } of the 1 


| 
| 
| 


a virtual certainty. The curse of a secret diplomacy works outis | Belgiun 
inevitable course. The late French Premier may have mai | acne 
mistakes. But his was a position of singular difficulty. A mand | wiley is 


broad and logical mind, he was faced, as his predecessors had beet | 


» | genui 
faced, with the fundamental contradiction between M. De | is ae 


| 
h | Men of 
and the public engagements of France towards the world, wile | lose, ey 


z a w | 
in the concrete, meant towards Germany, under are | with th 
Act. Whereas his predecessors flinched before, ot ie full, of d Mith th 


issue, he realised that the only way out was 4 Br ‘pad foul! | harbour 
thorough understanding with Germany. As M. Be | ts min 
in 1905, so M. Caillaux found in 1911, that the head jg Gabit | Method; 
Government must react against the warlike element in the pat | article ( 
if peace was to be preserved. As in 1905, so 1 : smb“ 1 dettime 
party in the French Ministry of the day experlen¢ ainst Ï oF 
ments and obstacles in the influence wielded Ga Berl | 
centres of British- foreign policy in Paris, casa of E 
especially in Paris—operating through the a es espe i 
newspapers. That influence, in 1905, had a eternit A 
against the Algeciras Conference: m 1911 gi the peace Pis a 
events of the 21st of July. Yet on both oor eas ae otis © ye 
in the French Ministry was not one vaia ihe men 
sensible to the true interests of Franca z ow 1 : 
opposite camp. I assert with delibera aa onchmen: H 
truth, and many thoroughly reliable ie 
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i i d J ntente—but such as it has been sanctioned by the British 
| the ba the £ ch peoples, and not as it has been distorted by recent 
Ouray, | ad FO jso know to be the truth—viz., that powerful in- 
tained, | glee wielded from British Cabinet circles but connected 
health ay; j p British diplomatic machine over which they exercise at 
merae y f with © considerable sway—are and have been using their 


© at yg | ‘ost ours to prevent the growth of cordial relations 
Tens | petween 
Youth any } simittedly 
ob of they | AB OF a d here in the anti-G P 
controlin | already denounced here 1 fe 1-German Press as a further 
eign plc | ig ressive challenge against Britain, it would seem to be the 
in ane } necessary consequence of the events of the past summer and 
0 the edge | autumn as determining factor, coupled, doubtless, with the 
dge olite | Russian shipbuilding programme, the conceivable consequences of 
hey wal) | the Tripoli affair, and the activity of the Spanish dockyards under 
| British supervision. The ‘indiscretions’ of 1905 in regard to 
"plans for seizing the Kiel Canal and the landing of 100,000 British 
| troops in Schleswig-Holstein were followed by the ery for “ ships, 


tof M. de f 

aah 5 | ships,ships.” So the ‘ indiscretions ° of 1911 as to the mobilisation 
w become, | of the British fleet and the landing of 150,000 British troopg in 
rks outis | Belgium have had the same results. The Germans feel themselves 
ave mie | menaced—that is the plain truth of the matter. The whole of 


A man | Germany is seething with the conviction that British foreign 
s had beet f plicy is inspired by deliberately aggressive intentions, and that the 


senu : ° Sree : : . 
genuine popular feeling in Britain favouring improved relations 


Delas | < 
njunction) J $ powerless to cope with the influences at work. Moderate men, 
jd, whieh, | ™en of business standing and experience with heavy stakes to 


Alges | lee, even the Socialists, have become, since last July, imbued 
q with fe 4 a this conviction. It is no use Englishmen protesting, and 
full, and j , the utmost sincerity, against these suspicions. The nation 
had fotti | a ours no such designs. But it is time that the nation made up 
be Fe d i Pe quietly and firmly, to have done with the diplomatic 
i$ Cal | ma Which have caused a belief in such designs to become an 
the P| a faith in the breast of every patriotic German, to the 
nt of the British national interest. 


E. D. MOREL. 
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JUSTICE TO IRELAND 


“My firm belief ts that i. 

any firm behef is that... were Ireland detached fy | jreland. 

nexion with this country and left to her own unaides a Political ey | i One 

that the strife of parties would then burst forth in a y es, it might | Rulers b 

aike horror throughout the land? —W. E. GLADSTONE hh vane oy four li 

$ , MOF Rebry f 

n 1 or shack 

MEMBERS of Parliament, irrespective of parties, who take the gp foster 

duties seriously and still cherish some respect for the fae oa 
oe i 


less revo 
Mr. Glac 
Home R 


programme for 1912 oe oe pies convinced that if the | 
programı 912, as foreshadowed before Christmas, takes | : 
shape without modification, the Parliamentary machine ville | lg 
smashed for all time. Of this far-reaching calamity some perso | vn 
will be glad; more wi T ill recognise AU 
glad; more will be sorry, but all will recognise in it th | af what 
one enduring monument to Mr. Asquith’s Coalition Ministry, | neverthe 
Payment of members’ does not, unfortunately, stop at 40l. | intimate 
a year from the State. The Prime Minister has other bills die | tiat the 
for payment in various quarters of the House of Commons oi } voters in 
account of value received; hence Home Rule and Welsh Ds | ai efectic 
establishment and Manhood Suffrage (with Female Suffrage league, 
thrown in, perhaps, and Redistribution probably shelved in the A such tyr 
preamble) are to be rushed through our Single-Chamber Parlin: | tafe to - 
ment in the course of one brief year; leaving but the dregs s farmer, ; 
time and energy for the discussion of really urgent and on | proxim 
problems connected with Finance, India, the Navy ™ sos 1 for the 
Army. It goes without saying that every one of these qa 
of vast Imperial moment will suffer incalculably by such a 
cess, and it is more than doubtful whether real justice ase 
be done either to Ireland or to Wales whilst such manifest 1 
is being meted out to the Empire as a whole. 
But, given that three Bills of such magnit gerst! 
sented to Parliament before Easter, it is impossible 2 a which 
how the mere physical difficulty is to be mao q attent- 
requires the representatives of the people to be m ae v ils | th, 
ance at Westminster during the passage of these ne erly aps! 
at the same time, their constituents will be most P Pii mel 
to have detailed expositions and explanations from ‘al I 
of Bills which vitally affect the political and soci 


ae A Je 
ude arè to b P 
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‘hich absolutely nothing is known to the nation 
f time. ‘The art of government,’ says an old 
‘is to foresee’; the new English practice 
xim, ‘ the art of government is to tell nothing.’ 
Be is time, however, and before these measures are 
whilst i the head of the House of Commons, it may perhaps be 
{prow ‘nile to examine some of the reasons why one of them, 


i oa Rule Bill, should be rejected in the name of ‘ Justice to 
| the i 


IS y 
| eland. = e s } = 
dition | Jr aie is sometimes inclined to despair of ever making Home 


it mighty, | pulers believe that we who are Unionists do not spend the whole 
Teulatey o| jour lives imagining how best we can throttle Irish aspirations 
f Peray f 4 hackle Irish liberty ; that we are quite as anxious as they are 
| 4 foster the former and to protect the latter, but that we are 
take ther | mavinced that both these objects can be achieved by methods far 
functions | pss revolutionary yet more progressive than those suggested by 
g Sesion | yfr, Gladstone and his successors. It is idle to answer that ‘ eighty 
at if the | Home Rule members sent over to the British Parliament year 


as, takes | after year must surely know best what is good for their country.’ 
e will b | Itdoes not follow at all. I do not suppose that seventy of them 
e persons | vill either have been consulted or will have the faintest inkling 
in ithe | of what is in the Bill until they sce it in print; but they will, 
Minist: | nevertheless, say ‘ditto’ to Mr. Redmond and his three or four 
ie | intimates who form the Nationalist Cabinet. Nor does it follow 


at that the bulk of the Irish party represent in any true sense the 
mons | tersin the constituencies for which they sit ; for all that happens 


ee | ao time is that they are nominated, and the United Insh 
d in the | “gue, with its well-known methods, does the rest. Whilst 


+ Palit a penny is stalking unchecked through the land, it is not 
dregs of i Bed i against its candidates, and every Irish landlord, 
J serious | prox; Shopkeeper and peasant knows it. But if it were, even - 
and the q for th mately, true that Irish Home Rulers know best what is 

| va. © 800d of Ireland, it is surely extraordinary that no 


nestions è i 3 

r ap f tp at since the Act of Union was passed has himself drawn 
possibly i Ea ented a Home Rule Bill to Parliament.’ They hold 
mjue f Bis es free to write ‘ pro tanto’ across one of Mr. Gladstone's 


lish cg visiona] ? across the other, and to fling Mr. Birrell’s 
e 1 ie Bill into the gutter, but they do not appear to know 
| sites py What the Irish want that they can formulate their 
hd desnige Pot so they leave the work to be done by @ Saxon 
wa: | Nothing «= FOY his pains. | 
a the Ieee IS More exasperating than the vague language used 

L _ 1 of the Nationalist party in explanation of what he — 


Tt ig a 


eT 
ers) 


Me Chi 
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Stave diffi a ic opinion in Ireland as to. 
Of the T.s culty that there is no public opinion in ere 
ila rish Constitution? (p. 191, The Framework of Home Rule, by 7 


2 
really means by Home Rule. On Engli 
z . 2 Englis 
audiences to take their courage in ba i 
yay DRTE a A 
more Parliament to the twenty-eight no i 
& within x 
a ‘nation? $ ords alway J 
appl fr uch words always Secure, I am to Ebe | a 
eae tom a generous people. But the audi > BeNeroy wher i 
really wiser until they discover ences apg p f ie tim? 
y y discover that among the twenty p Engan 
R OO. ; 
in powers and composition as those of the Domin: diferen | prited 19 
Wal meron Ser. ' om at | 
of Canada, the Provincial Parliament of Quebec the Crete } pow usel 
Parliament of the Bahamas, and the microscopic Pas Colony | platform. 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man! Mr. Redmond’s hae | Orit M 
appreciate the fact that he has been playing with beria then | Haverhil 
left them to guess whether the Parliament which he eae | Giet 
to secure for him would make Ireland a nation like Canad B 
province like Quebec, a dependant of the Colonial Office ae | E if 
Bahamas, or a small and quite efficient administration under the | then we 
do see : that if Mr. Redmond & Co. are out for a Parliament like Separati 
that of Canada or Australia, they cannot expect subsidies froma | ad 
representation in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster; for | enta 
A | them by 
privileges. | 
And there are other tangles, too, which must be unravelled | 
before the ordinary lay mind in Great Britain can fully understand | selves are 
party ; for the definitions of that wonderful phrase ‘Home Rule | Tiis. 
are capable of such infinite variety. We learn, for instance, in | 
Mr. Hugh Law, M.P., at Ilkley, that it means ‘Trish control | 
government, drainage of Irish rivers and afforestation of a 
waste lands.’ But, we argue to ourselves, these power, ma 4 
Ireland already possesses in the main, will not per s? g a 
follower, we turn to listen to his Master’s voice : a5 tember of | E 
, Mr. John Redmond telling the Gaelic League, 1 oe emi | 
last year, that their ideals ‘ will soon be realised, W . 
fully ©) Tihi 
a province of a foreign nation, but in the sense tment which 
governed and self-reliant nation.’ These are TA are soD 
the orator ought to express on British platforms ; they 
i inth Parliaments 
be allowed to shine as the twenty-nin 3 podies: 
iti t of twenty-eight constitutional PO” 
British firmament of twenvy-eigt « gelf-reliant i 
then, we have the ‘drainage’ and the £ 
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British Empire, and thus to make Ireland loyal by mE 

Parliaments referred to are Assemblies so enormously git J st great 
| ars the 

Home Secretary like the Isle of Man. This much, however, they | ‘selteli 

neither Canada, Australia, nor South Africa demand any such | 

what Home Rule really signifies to the brain of the Nationalist | achieve, a 

of purely Irish affairs, such as Irish education, public works, oe yh 

Ireland into a nation if she is not one already. 590, leaving oi 

will not only be self-governing—and will not be self-g0ve 

more easily comprehended of the people than a vagu? a 

definitions of Home Rule, but there are others m 2 
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"a Mr. Joseph Devlin is reported in the Irish People? 
begs, and in the United States some years ago—and Mr. 
add ti n jescribed him in 1910 as ‘the de facto Chief Secre- 
| Ole on 3 
thin, Bt reland '— AN 
iking her iay , have the police and the judiciary in our hands, then will be 
Geter, | when ee who think we should destroy the last link that binds us 
are Ty | pt o operate by whatever means they may think best to achieve 


p Englar and desirable end. . . . I am quite sure that I speak for the 


| 

| 
diferen | ts ih League in this matter. So 
Ear ni would be to have this view pot iraro 
mend | r ae li eet for the simplest mind to grasp. 
a oe. ee S Connor would only say to us, as he said at 
ere they | Haverhill, U.S.A., in 1909— 


And has | Give to us as you gave to Parnell and I’ll promise you that within a few 
| ars the land of Ireland will belong to Treland ; her liberty will be won 
anada,a | at her emblem will take its place along with the other flags of the 
J yorld’s nations. 

nder the | then we should know for certain that the ‘drainage’ and the 
ver, they | ‘ccfreliant’ definitions were only so much eye-wash, and that 
nent like | Separation is the ultimate end and object ‘of all the agitation. 
3 from or} But, as things are, the people of Great Britain do not realise this 
ster; for elementary fact in the situation; it is carefully concealed from 
ny sith | item by the Nationalist party. English Radicals take it as 
| iomatic that the Irish members must know best what is good 


e | Urlreland, without even troubling to inquire whether they them- 
a | les are agreed upon what Home Rule means, what it could 
e Ral’ | Eo and whither it will lead. ; 

ce, hon | the i because the Unionist party has acquainted itself with 
: control | See earlier utterances that it cannot surrender one inch to 
ks, local | i emand for the Repeal of the Union which lies behind the 


of Insh i ie supplication for Home Rule. No greater injustice to 
;, which | Perit Ean be conceived than this, at a time when her pro- 
convert i Dred and a easing by leaps and bounds : to deprive her of the 
ing the ‘| with ¢ ap ociera] credit which she derives from absolute unity 
we D f ber Reet country in the world, and to throw the reins of 
mbet | intenti welfare to the guidance of men who, however well- 


Trend | a have never been trained to the administration of 
mingt | three 2 alts." Were Great Britain to sanction a step so insane, 
lly’ al: | mithin “sults would certainly ensue: bankruptcy for Ireland 
s wi! f t, Share short time ; civil war, of the character indicated by 
50 pit Vinmea nw’ 5 Words quoted at the beginning of this paper ; and 
lest a | ation i intrigue on the part of the victorious party for final 


| bis, p reat Britain and annexation to some stronger 


E letter t June 21, 1902. 
E 3 Freemans y, Mr. A. J. Kettle, ex-Treasurer of the United Irish League, 
8 fo, is ournal, July 18, 1907, regretting that scarcely any business 


im the ranks of the U.I.L. 
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Power. Ttis heart-breaking to think that w 
a prospect at the bidding of the party mae Nisan, | 
Asquith in office. Could we feel that they hel Votes keep ; 
a str 


gll: 
in Ireland among the responsible and on Ñ ii 
ee ce respecta ap | E 
be inclined to reconsider the position. A Pi classes cng ri 
tions lie in the opposite direction. Every man a a | ae 
farm under the Wyndham Act, and who means eon ae Seah | i F 
foo orki i 


a settled opponent of political agitation which threat, t, benny | p desoril 


his business and destroy his credit ; the funds of th re to tps J Justice 
League have gone steadily down from 55501. in 90 ai | pe thrust 
in 1909, and Mr. Redmond had to complain, on his Pe t fort] 
the United States in February 1910, that “the Trish Ma | ander it 
party would have been bankrupt ïn this election wert i Mn f Great Br 


the success of Mr. O’Connor’s mission to Amer o 
oe ig merica,’ 
ica A prety | nd folly 


confession to have to make whilst he is trv; | 
Britain that the great soul of heat O ee ra nice of - 
: aah: oe : g for Home Rie! | Trish J 
T believe the Nationalists claim fhat there are 3,500,000 Home | pe 
Rulers in Treland alone : if each of these were to subserie bu | ea 
one penny a month to ‘ the cause ’ the total would reach 175,0 | pni 
a year; but in point of fact only 35001. was forthcoming in 1% | Eei 
from Trish patriots resident in Trcland. There is, I submit, m | bet i 
tangible evidence that the Home Rule agitation has any somi | question 
democratic support in Ireland amongst those who are countel | nome 


(rightly or wrongly) as Nationalists. | of having 


lunatic. It is a source of constant wonder to many 0 ly tobe 
Prime Minister chooses, at this grave moment, n ny 
blind to the meaning of all that is going on 1m e. pawal |i 

Ireland, but also deaf fo the representations made by Sir (l that 
Carson on behalf of Irish Unionists. How comes 
of Mr. Asquith’s calibre elects to believe that ‘ oD 


uttered by a man of Sir Edward's world-wide repu a ; 
Redmond (W207 
eland) t mes 


and I can only conjecture that Mr. Asquith, ae a 


born,’ has forgotten the great price which the men Titel 
had to pay for their freedom in 1688. It is the or the 
what the great Revolution cost them and seco a 
gives to Ulster men the grim and steadfast detenti 
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ir birthright and heritage of citizenship of the 
and it is sympathy with this noble aspiration 
Great Britain the quicker to apprehend the 


er the 

Kingdom ; 

should make Tit ne a4 7 IAT 
trollable hostility with which Ulster always has 


7 “i hte of uncon ; 
Dest topy eaten’ ways Will meet any attempt to barter away the rights 
chase et and A at the bidding of those who have not been ashamed 


mselves as rebels in the past. 
reland, then, demands that Home Rule shall not 
her without a great deal more proof than is at pre- 
gø that she wants it, or that she could live happily 
sot it. For, as trustees for Ireland, the people of 
h Nation } at Britain are in honour bound to see to it that the Irish 
> it not fe | a Je do not suffer eternally, simply because we, In our ignorance 
A pretiy | PF ally, choose to believe that the voice of the agitator is the 
| “Ireland, and therefore consent to grant the demand for 


s become | l qesoribe the 
Inj Justice tO T 
niteq Ti |. thrust upon 
í to si | A forthcomin 
etn fin | ander it i£ she 8 


uade Great | ne of Ir 

voice O ; 
ome Rule! | inirish Parliament. Two courses alone are open to us : either to 
000 Home J pesevere in the policy of well-doing which is fast regenerating 
scribe bit | Tend, and to ignore the threats of agitation-mongers; or to 


2 15,00, | amender Ireland to the clamour and the tender mercies of the 
ng in WA | Yationalist party and ‘see how it works.’ The latter course 
submit, m | must be unthinkable to honourable men who have given to this 
any soitl | estion the amount of study that it deserves. We know that, 
e countel | inthe matter of finance alone, Ireland is in the awkward position 
f | o having a debt, for last year only, of 2,000,0001. (roughly) 
rom even | maceount of her local expenditure exceeding her local revenue 
somethin | ty about that sum—according to the Chief Secretary himselfi— 


oe | md of being unable to pay a penny towards her share of the 
AS a | “itional Debt or of Imperial charges which, taken together, 
es to | mount to about six-and-a-half million pounds a year." Is this 
pn | he moment to hand over Ireland to a band of amateur financiers 
Ta the J 1 extricate her from her present and very real difficulties, which 
W to be a only be surmounted by the most careful management on 
North of Bora: of trained administrators and by further pecuniary aid 
r Bde | fel the Britain as her expenditure increases? We Unionists 
at 08" f era, na Ireland too well to consign her to any fate lz 
a 1S done th. e know the Nationalist party well enough to make 


are | Mitacter vay, Capacity for handling problems of so difficult z 

| {Pug ae any chance of success. ‘ Knowledge is power ; 
» ft lon Power, but talk is not power,’ said an eminent French- 
|} pote x 480; and the trustees for Ireland’s welfare (as well as 
M Tris ny of nearly 200 millions of British money invested 
L to a Purchase) are bound to examine the credentials of 
A ote al m they are asked to hand over the administration of 
lable y ae in 1911 the indebtedness of Irish local bodies was 22,066.8547. : 


red on oo of all Treland was only 15,698,5300. The difference was — 
a E Tength of Treland’s connexion with the British Treasury. 
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an i tant par Th " a 
n important part of the United Kingdom. W qe 


the other hand, to see her th Were 

a ene ne rough her financia, -e Pre ; 
niggardly spirit; but the Government mee difiatiect | as 
who find the money in order that Ire r roman with ai ne 


wave of taxation beneath which the an rise aboy wa | 1 Se 
Exchequer threatens to submerge all classe an Chancellor a | sjontte? 
This attitude, however, doen oF ie S of the Commy i ik | omend 
styled ‘ economists’ of the Nationalist nant ii Itself to a | giat © 
the parlous condition into which Home Rul Me AY Pointe | 8 
finance, and urge the necessity of British oat lurige ad j 
at the present time. ‘No matter, writes Prof for Trish w # 
the English Review for January ; ‘we prefer fre nae Kettle, ir a r 
. a settlement which calls for men who are ae é vest | 
they are actuaries.’ Could any words be better cala vig | 
these to prove how criminal it would be to entrust va. k | They inclu 
Cabinet of Irish Celts in which Professor Kettle might meen | iy licen 
hope to be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; could E reasonably | Wales, 


: language! he | 
chosen more certain than this to sow in British ne i pi uve 
profoundest distrust of committing any further capital io | a 

g } Ais, (4) € 


Irish purposes if it is to be administered by so riotous an | nd (6) a8. 
exponent of political or social economy? It is certainly not in Teaver 
this spirit that Lord MacDonnell approached the same problem Plier, 
in his temperate article last month in the pages of this Review‘ | Mires 
He supplies an excellent antidote to Mr. Kettle’s visioun | neluding | 
theories; though he, too, seems to think that the British | Xs, and 
Exchequer has a bottomless purse upon which Ireland may maše | ities now 
perpetual and almost exclusive claims, whilst he does mi | ontract w 
recognise that the British taxpayer and man of business has Ye) | teig Overy 
little confidence indeed in those Nationalist politicians to whom 
he is expected to confide his money ; for it goes without sapie f 
that both Lord MacDonnell and Professor Kettle requite “) 4 
large sums of British money to be forthcoming to start Telti | ù 
along the unknown paths of Home Rule. ia wi 
Before leaving the question of Irish finance, I p 4 | 

to make one or two observations upon certain general pi re 
which have been advanced whereby, in certain 
expenditure might be diminished if controlled b / 
party, although in other directions that expendit 5 
tainly be increased. We have been told that Old Thi l 
will be immediately reduced when Mr. Redmond me phat js fa 
are masters of the Parliament in College Crear bit i 
of the arguments used by the Nationalists 12 i a g K 
doubt whether it will be particularly Ponte mber 14 Le, 
5 xcept Mr. John Redmond’s (Freeman's Journal, eal tho stm 
‘What do we care for material reforms in Treland ? They pot” 
£ the Irish people. That will not satisfy their spirits. A and Sa 
© <The Finance of Irish Government: & Retrosp 

ineteenth Century and After, January 1912. 
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7 . Ireland who, most probably, have not yet heard 
eo “ie Kettle, no doubt, an old age pension is merely 
Fe | it B and is not to be compared with the inestimable 
w pD ‘freedom `; but we must wait and see how the idea 
allor oi > Ca itself to the aged poor of Ireland and to the electors 
diy tT eon nity generally before building any extravagant hopes 
‘0 the h qf ae „on this foundation. ; 

y Pointo |" mthe second place, a substantial reduction of the Royal 


t Trish vy } ato be possible under this head. It is, however, doubtful 
Kettle i, | 7 iher this conjecture is well based. It must be remembered 
to fleshy P the duties of the R.I.C. are by no means limited to the 
men before | servation of law and order in town and country in Ireland. 
lated thay | Mey include a large variety of functions which are not performed 
finance fo, Ji olicemen, so far as I am aware, in England, Scotland or 
Teasonably | tales, It is common knowledge that the Irish Constabu- 
guage be Lary have to act (1) as inspectors of -Weights and Measures, 
minds th | ojas Census officers, (3) as inspectors under Food and Drugs 
capital i | ics, (4) as enumerators of emigrants, (5) as Customs officers, 
riotous an | inf (6) as excisemen to prevent smuggling and illicit distillation. 
nly not i | Woreover, they may be called upon to perform (7) the duties of 
le problen }toldier, (8) of a—billet-master, (9) of an auctioneer for sale 
s Revier. | á distress; they must (10) enforce certain Acts of Parliament, 
k | ichding the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, the Fishery 
e Bril | kis, and the last Children Act. These are only some of the 


make | ay : 7 À 
Po pe now devolving upon an Irish policeman according to his 
s has ven p With Government ; for these I cannot say that I think 
, to whom } "is overpaid, but rather the contrary, considering the ordinary 


a which fall to his lot in some turbulent districts that I have 


jut sail . 
quire ve es, But of this we may be certain, that every one of these 
lone 8 an important one in any civilised country, and that 


rt Irelat | sim i ; ; 
| ae must be paid for discharging it. If the policeman 1s 


| tel 


ould wie | a = such duties he will, doubtless, be thankful; but the 
propos | eee for their performance will only have to be 
ons, jr 1 tent ce another head in the estimates presented to Parlia- 
‘ation tied, the resulting economy (if any) will be infinitesimal 
vould A 


The thing: $ 
ilie a item, popularly supposed to be one upon which 
` oe can be saved, is the Civil Service in Ireland. 
y) aE this idea, Professor Kettle (this time in The 
very precise indeed—up to a point. He is both 
aey that in Ireland there are no less than 4397 
re the income-tax line,’ whereas in Scotland there 
i the total salaries being 1,441,131l., as against 
M I his is quoted from the last Report of the Com- 
A aS tho nand Revenue. At first sight it would certainly 
A ugh Ireland endured a superabundance of well-paid 
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civil servants wantonly 

y quartered 

seem, from the above figures, a fe Tevenye, 
mentioned were all civil servants Bate aia 
vided by the Irish taxpayer; it woulda y 
Scotland, all Scottish work y = 


otla vas done by g 
Britain. But, fortunately or unfortunate] th y 
comparison suggested by the Commissioners’ Re extrany 
of an explanation undetected by the learn 18 co 
S rofesso p 


supplied by the Secretary to the Treasury in th or 
e H 


m 
“mth » ag 
44- perns i 


Commons. From this high] ini s 

: > highly-placed minister w I tak 
figures (ie. 4397 officials in Ireland and om ean gt. Ge 
not strictly comparable’; also that ‘the fi e | he Britis 


include, inter alia, in addition to Gov 
the emoluments of a large number of clerg 
of Ireland, paid by the representative body of the Ci l 
which nothing in the figures for England and Sootland eee A 
sponds ”; and that under the head of ‘ salaries, etc,’ cf itil oe 
salaries, annuities, pensions, stipends, fees, wages and ‘ a? a 
quisites or profits assessable under the rules for charging a BE er 
He tells us, moreover, that of the 4397 ‘ Government ofc | Pi and 
assessed to income tax in Ireland,’ no less than 2527 receive thet | fire and dl 


Teal} i to sa, 
las | Ygtionalis 
ymen of the Owal plemer 


Nationalist financial experts will conduce (a) i i 
Pensions, to lower and not to raise the standa gtabuli | 
the aged poor in Ireland; (8) in regard to the ae, ot | 
merely to transfer the cost from one estimate to vo ripple R 
reduce the efficiency of administration; and (Y oe neces | A 
Civil Service of the country if indeed, now that 5 7 ayi |% 
corrections have been made in the Professor's $80 | Ray 
at all can be saved under this head. 

I suggest, therefore, that all these prop 
tical purpose of the reduction of debt, almos 
that, under any Home Rule scheme, Trel 


the new U 
Trish officia 


p. 
J 


rd of living "es and 


ê [l 
osals are, Í pe } 


0 
t wholly ii 
and mush © i 


d j 


ill be 

5 : niversity ua 

7 Professor Kettle and his colleagues 1n Js drawin 
in the next Report of the Commissioners as j 

above the income-tax line.’ 
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so enormous and so inevitable that nothing but 
2 adit and British cash can extricate her from immediate 
: Į need not stay to argue what moral or material 
T cd can justly put forward for still further assistance 
ae ine taxpayers of Great Britain to enable her to meet her 
“ty A ae for this aspect of the question has already been 

i SH y and most effectively examined by Mr. Edgar Cram- 
4 ghous the October issue of this Review. I will only add that 
| pond 10 a very long time to persuade the people on this side 


i to say, UN 
als’ salaris, | Paki are completely satisfied. 
the Chink | Blementary justice to Ireland, then, demands that Home Rule 
Church | Jould be resisted on the primary grounds that we have no valid 
tland con. | proof that she desires it, that she cannot afford it, and that conse- 
are includ | quently the concession of it would hamper and delay all her 
eS and K | present advances towards contentment and prosperity. The 
arging iar wst enemies of Ireland are those of her own household, who 
ent ofica | mte and foment agitation among those whom they ought ta 
reee boand cherish, and who are paid their wages for this miserable 
otes, andu |o not by the people on whose behalf they arrogantly pretend 
prone | lospeak, but out of funds subscribed largely by professed enemies 
pe i Britain beyond the seas. To these men the evidences 
i el 4 | pect growing daily in material happiness and self-reliance 
i. to wel N ea ; they are only variants-of-the~‘flesh-pot* 
ire, if DOR hs her Ae may-be treated as negligible. But Great Britain 
teorics | and their mee to these men, to save them from themselves 
hinations._ oh from the inevitable results of their headstrong 
That no ai arlier in this article I indicated my conviction 
(Rule Bi fe ary strife will certainly follow in Ireland if a Home 
| the vay, meet: for the loyal minority in Ireland (who, by 
| Make them "ive to be loyal without the bribe of Home Rule 
Mes anig iat have a very present fear for the future of their 
A Nationalist e when the government of Ireland is controlled 
ane egislature directed by a hierarchy which has, 
Eel of all men, identified itself with the for- 

A nee ae party. The news that they are promised 
Eea ae be pee ae minority 
p becttees a ion. ey know wha ese paper 
mi Fr torg, Nerth; for has not Mr. Dillon himself proclaimed 
oetanteeg ae 21, 1911) that ‘ he attached no importance to 
® Act of a: _ He did not believe that artificial guaran- 

t Reg arliament were any real protection’? And 


A on ma a 5 ‘ ` 
inotities kes specious promises about ‘ respecting the 


g examin: 
, economii 
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3 the loyal population of Ireland hears but an | 
Words used when the Local Government Act — 


, 


ele 


PENS Mics 


! Leinster and Connaught have only fif 
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, Was passed in 1898, and notes th 


: at (thanks 
despotism of the United Irish Leag (thanks o 


ue) th Ce again 
a wii of ie T 
nearly seven hundred members on the Count sentative at] 
provinces.* There will be neither toleration Uns opa | i 
minority in Ireland under Home Rule of me T respect ini 
fectly sure; for these high-sounding words F- e Ji 
meaning as is the promise to maintain the 3 as empty ory | pgislatior 
Imperial Parliament—a patent imposture u u premacy of 4, | y Westu 
the British people. For what does it ethane elgg pre ve £ 
itish people. F mean ?—that wpe i] te 

Imperial Parliament judges that the Irish Parliam reverts 
ultra vires, the latter will give way. Does i 5 ate) ei 
imagine that an Irish Parliament would do anything he in| es 7 
If so, he must be reminded of Mr. Redmond’s sie gall Dir 
Review (October 1892), before the introduction of the a. oa fro 
Home Rule Bill: ‘We would expect a clause in the Hom wl Poe 
Bill to specifically provide an undertaking that, while the Ii} of view t 
Parliament continued in existence, the powers of the Imperi | and to der 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland would never be used’: andi | if such se 
the same gentleman’s speech in Parliament on the 1th «f mond star 
February 1893 (after the introduction of the Bill), to the eit’) on this q 
that there should be no appeal to the Imperial Parliament] in October 
the acts of the Irish Executive. It will be remembered!) 1 aim 
Mr. Gladstone gave the British Privy Council status to interite) onsiders th 
if the Irish Legislature exceeded its powers; but it was po Protect 
out at the time that, even if the Privy Council m Don RA 
acted, there was no power short of armed force to ae at selfishne: 
judgment. As Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘The weapon of the TEA I the destruct 
breaks in your hands the very first time you attempt R 
If, by granting a Parliament to ‘ Ireland a nation Great 


Boe ooh an 
grants the whole control of Irish administration t0 
| supremacy: 


ay be 


Executive, she abandons ipso facto her rea g retains 

futile to imagine that the Imperial Parema i ; 
supreme authority whatever over the subordinal E for Irel e pow, 
as Mr. Redmond has decreed, it is neither to lee’ of an É Ug ta; 


; Š : n i 
nor to interfere on occasion with the lee eae gales | Brig 
Parliament.’ If, on the other hand, Mr. E in pe Ply 4 
—ineffective as they still seem—are ie SET rference will 
1912, then the old struggle against ne oft as 8 goti? [t 
all over again, and ‘ finality ’ will be as 18 pnglish ande fa 

Tt cannot be too strongly impressed upo? sinoi 

Cork : IO pan and of 

ay ty Counci as 
q County 18 jsati0 


3 Cf. Mr. John Redmond, July 18, 1902, 
ationalist ° 


a weapon recently won.- - of freely see 
Councils, who, to-day, form a network of Loe 
Ireland.’ seth Ireland hes A gon” 
® í We have before us the hat of Union: 
up and trampling under foot t 


December 15, 1909, . a 
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ho are inclined to vote for Home Rule in order ‘ to 
p Question out of the way, that they cannot have 
ards for British supremacy and a complete cessa- 
Nationalist agitation provided in the same Bill. If they 
%7 rder to protect the minority in Ireland from the fate 


gf fo? 
espect “| ©, 9 jn oF s i 
p ingl tend "estants in Quebec, to retain supreme control over Irish 


3 creduli y fre We shal 
Wherever | pritish 


lent is tye} miter, Í P Rule i ; 
sane prl yationalist party. If Home Rule is to be granted in order that 


y of thek] jreland, for the first time in history, may become a nation, her 
rticle in iy} pgislators are bound to try and secure for that nation indepen- 
È the semi} fence from outside control and full liberty to increase her 
o Home fu | grenues to equal or surpass her expenditure. From their point 
nile the Int} of view they are right to seek control of customs and excise, 
the Timp | nd to demand the power to levy tariffs upon exports and imports 
ged’; add) isch seem profitable in their eyes. We know that Mr. Red- 
the 14h «f mond stands ‘where Parnell stood,’ and Mr. Parnell’s attitude 
to the die) o this question of tariffs was very illuminating. At Wicklow 
arliamente j m October 1885 he used these words : | 
me : claim ühis for Ireland, that if the Irish Parliament of the future 
g to In Be siders that there are certain industries in Ireland which can be nursed 
was point | p atection ... that Parliament ought to have power to carry out that 
1 Londons} P yj and I tell English Radicals and English Liberals that it is useless 


4 | lor i h A : 
o enforce 1 S talk of their desire to do justice to Ireland when, with motives 
1 of the eif the desi ess, they refuse to repair that most manifest injustice of all, 


tructi : SOR 
ot to use Ie | i ction of our manufactures by England in times past. 


treat Brit | Be ee powers are to be granted, it is hardly necessary 
to an Ie | eo that all effective security for British loans ** (now 
| that in ne el large sums indeed) is thereby abolished, and 

M8 of the atter of commercial treaties international complica- 
rare a possible character may easily ensue. Such 
INE taxatio ould, of necessity, include the lesser powers of 
8 Who f n that would fall most hardly upon the mercantile 
Mish ates the bulk of the loyal minority, and yet the 
ha ment would have to stand aside in silent disapproval 

Minority suffer. : 

ose in ps, DOINt remains to be touched upon, for I do not 
dismissa] of eee to refer to the question of the retention 
I e Irish members now in the Parliament of the — 


ESA SEET 


a 5000,0 r: 
ce the 2O00. ra been advanced hy Great Britain in gift and loan to 


_ pose, within (what he considers) his 


Oe GS le + AF YS 


oo) EA i 
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to refer to the tendency exhibited i; o 

; ` 2 1 cert 
the decrees of the Vatican above the Ree Ae to 
consequent intrusion of priests qué priests ae lengi and ge | 
administration of the country. hig js haar the g ‘a 


E 
f put if t 
githout 
of the 


‘religious difficulty ’ in Ireland, and it is not isi Meant ne oug! | 
shirking it. Once again I try to view the problem hae nonly © 
the standpoint of our opponents in this matter, a t tig | and oth 
I admit the relentless logic of their position, The Nd once apg | It they ! 


OM 
Church is the Church of the majority of the sae Cathal, | ment's § 
to its decrees its congregations are bound to cone aul | they ™Y 
Roman Church holds itself responsible for the w Tea g> Ik | te mon 

A at ee i © Wellare of its foy | Their f 
both in this world and the next, nor does it draw a hard n | ly cr 
fast line between spiritual and worldly or political oem | M ne 
Hence the ‘Ne temere’ decree, forbidding mixed nee | aia li 
which has wreckéd’and will yet ruin many innocent w. | tion yt 
the recent promulgation of a well-known ukase, forbidding | Unionist 
ecclesiastics to be sued in the civil courts of the country without | Catholic 
episcopal consent, under pain of excommunication for all on: | bring be 
cerned. It is worth noting that if these writs are to ru in | secular u 
Ireland, in conjunction with Mr. Redmond’s veto upon Imperial | hood of 
legislation or interference, there can be no exercise of Brith | intelliges 


Parliamentary supremacy of any kind whatever, and there n f Catholics 
be no doubt of the parlous position of the minority under st | political 
despotic conditions. For the Church of Rome holds every speci | affect Te 
of Absolutism dear, be it Papal, Kingly, or Popular, adi | Klic 
ready to ally itself with each in turn; the same nature being | ps 
common, as Aristotle has truly said, to demagogue and E | ite e : 
When, then, the democracy demands self-government, E i | of oe 
Church demands from the democracy discipline and ob ie | in large 1 
does not require the eye of a seer to forecast which Wr | aud whol 


inly not be the Imperi 


supreme power in the land. It will certa: Treland kot | Rotectin 


Parliament at Westminster. But those who live n Tee Romn | United T 
full well the tremendous power already grao: ! y phe Natio letly i 
Catholic hierarchy and the priesthood in that Bee, priest tobe | 


alists make infinite use of it; they invite an ie 
chairman of every branch of the United Trish Leas 
town and country; he constantly presi 
he allows collections to be held on behal oe l 
his chapel gates after High Mass on Sun ne rrequent!d 
spirited speeches on its behalf, and he 24 do : 
known to use his influence to the Coe ang be 

; pears Gael i 
see eye to eye with him in matters Daag 44 29 going 
3 in Sept 
we recollect the words of Archbishop wee 

i human org 

A iests, and independent of all hi 

aale and indisputable right to guide thei 


: ; ding where ` 
proceeding as in every oinen o eit are involved- 
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“se this be 80 then Unionists must be permitted to criticize, 
jL 7  jpfention of showing disrespect to the Roman branch 
© Catholic Church, the utterances and conduct of men who, 

to the priesthood, descend into the arena com- 
occupied py the laity, to battle with laymen of their own 


Once ag | jf they le 
an Cathy, | ment’s $4 
People, a f they mus 


forbidding Unionists are levelling a general charge against the Roman 
ry witht | Catholic faith when we deem it our duty (pace the Pope) to 
or all con: | bring before the tribunal of public knowledge fhe ‘political and 
to run in | wular utterances and actions of the Roman bishops and priest- 
n Imperi! | hood of Ireland. I know well that such liberty of fair and 
of British | intelligent criticism is readily granted to us by English Roman 
there can | Catholics, whose priesthood most conscientiously avoid all 
ander such | Plitical meetings or intervention except upon questions that 
ery spetis | fect religious education in their voluntary schools, Roman 
lar, andis | ele disabilities and cognate matters. But, as regards Irish 
ture being | a resident in England—and there are thousands of them 
coon | tec great industrial centres of our country—the case is 
t, an iii ae they are quite unacquainted with the political activities 
a A i eat Church in Ireland, for these have no equivalent 
i i | na 4 aes or Scottish cities ; and they resent, as unfounded 
> Hs r Molectinn> Maginary charges, any references to the necessity for 
er | United Ti Be loyal Irish minority against the cruelty of the 
ae | 'sh League, which they sincerely believe to be a per- 

Ss political association because it has the energetic 


po Nal | a harmle 
jest to | Dort l 
pe ng td the avowed sympathy of the priesthood of their native 


provgb | d. This; 


meeting | "ponsible Goes indignation of the Anglo-Irish is entirely 
16 outs | beng and t e Radical complexion of many constituencies in 
en pt | hae that T South of Scotland; and it is instructive ‘to 
pily | ty eeo chances of Home Rule for Ireland are con- 
po do” | eed, ae by the votes of Irish Nationalists living in 
is, J = mids aoine at the poll the will of the nation in 
ng: stice reside. 

e En: a Treland, in fine, does not consist in making a 
Bia long Who ran poberty, P.P., at Mr. T. W. Russell’s by-election: ‘The 
7 ? è Day 1$ vote for Herdman would be held responsible for his 


iy (Strabane, October 3, 1911). 
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large constitutional change in the politic 
on the unwarrantable assumption th 
country desires it. 


al status 


l at th 
It does not consi i 


à st in 
finances and her credit that her people’s 3 
necessity be thwarted and hampered in the 


after long years of careful tending 
from Great Britain, there is a consensus of 
that her social regeneration is making 
advance. Justice to Ireland does not consist in shutti Sin | 
eyes to obvious facts, and in trusting to worthless ng or 
that the lives of a contented and prosperous minorit Pi a 
be rendered intolerable by the overbearing ee w pen 
l 7 C & pretensions of an | priicula 
executive whose leader has threatened that those who | a y] 
agree with him ‘must be overborne by the strong hand’: w | koeI 
in withdrawing from that resolute and loyal body of men ie ifthe W 
privileges and the protection of the Parliament of the Unitel | made the 
Kingdom which they have inherited and which they are dete. 1 eyes the 
mined to retain. at any cost. ‘Justice for Ireland’ is not; J been to | 
synonym for ‘Home Rule for Nationalists’; it is, indeed, the | io learn | 
very contrary. It consists in treating Ireland rather better, } condition 
financially, than any other part of the United Kingdom, ina | individua 
much as she is, through no fault of her own, the least rich of | vas frec 
the partners in that splendid concern; in raising the moral anl | Generally 
material status of all our less fortunate fellow-citizens in Ireland! | the one s 
by further grants or loans for the improvement of primary bie: i ee p 
tion and of other conditions inseparable from social progre | a , 
by an extended use of British credit for the legitimate n. | ae 
of Jrish Municipalities ; in protecting all classes from ate on gestio 
sighted governance of those who affect to believe that true 2t | 


D 

Sera a f s nt has bee! | 

dom can ever flourish in a soil whence all noe stil 
to) 


the soctioul | 
. in cube | 
“es, seek O f ie 


and of unexampleq genen 
ty f 
Expert opin | 
icy S 
immense ste Ts ae 


the pretensions of those who, be they layme led law © 

substitute laws of their own making for the settle 
Jrelan 

an 


jery wrong by whomsoever perpetrated a 
e Home Rule connotes the antithesis cee = 
that we shall for the third time reject it as p rappin’ 
to Ireland, whose solid hope of se i al asp jo E 
ultimately be based, not upon the soe ccna jon, bu 
a dwindling band of agitators in ge Pete 
the lasting advantages that she is yearly 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 
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bat ey 
ar | 
pling h 
Y mus 
hour Whe 

Gener. 
seal OME RULE FOR THE GOOD OF 
Strides jy IRELAND? 

Utting au | 
se yas Mr. A. T Balfour announced his resignation, I felt 
ions of f priicularly sorry, because it seemed to me that he had left undone 
vho do ny | piask which no other statesman could fulfil. Only a few weeks 
land's nop | before, I had returned from a tour in the old Congested Districts 
f men the | ithe West, where in the days of his Irish Secretaryship he had 
he Unit | made the bold and wise experiment of going to see with his own 
are deler: | eyes the most disturbed part of Ireland. My chief object had 
45 nota | en to inquire into the working of the Board, and especially 
indeed, the | to learn how the peasant cultivators were doing under the new 


her bette, | conditions. In the course of conversation with the miscellaneous 
dom, ins } individuals encountered on the journey, the name of Mr. Balfour 
ast richo! | mas frequently mentioned, and always with approbation. 
moral onl | Generally, it was coupled with that of Mr. Lloyd George. To 


in Ireland the one was traced the Congested Districts Board; to the other 
ary educ | dage pensions : so that the conjunction was not so odd as it 
gress, anl | toked. English party divisions do not greatly concern the Trish 
‘aa | Msint, and I sympathise with his point of view. If a law or a 
‘he short | 
true Fret- | 
t has A | we needed than now. Trish opinion is in a state of flux which 
| | a represented in the speeches of life long politicians and 
a T | ces, Tt is the nature of the species all over the world to go 
3 ael p | ae ancient arguments or shouting ancient war-cries long 
‘pol | tnt : Conditions have been changed. ‘This applies more 
in Gree | Iki a i Treland than to any other country in the world, because 
sight | ela *ry, whether exercised in Parliament, on platform, or in 
wei tE T h Rt tends to be tub-thumping and rhetorical. ; 
pogram ite ag aeiy at the moment presents many curiously 
5 inj | be Fy : cts. Just as mirth and melancholy mingle equally 
ess P Nee ee temperament, so shrewdness and superstition, 
ration th intelligence exist equally in the same mind. In 
but? © land question the peasant is learned; of land he 


'othing offensive is meant by the latter remark. 
lvator, but he is learning. If his potato patch be 
ina 3 Practically broadcast, he may still be seen with his 
‘ub and a home-made mop industriously spraying it 
267 Be 
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e 
questioned as to the probable effect of Hom 
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in his own way—a signal proof t wi 
: | proof that he ; ; a 

thing from the lecturers sent to indoctrinaye o Team of 

ciples of scientific agriculture ! ate him With ‘i Me, | 

NG ye fp 


It is a p] 
and energy with which he is worki the cute te | 
ing t e G 
by the Board. No wonder! In the Soy holai 68 k ae 
of things is still dreadful. I went over aaa areas thet pee 
felt surprised that families could sapport i AA of t m E; 
. . . : l i y E i i 
aeons consists of widely separate patches n ah DN Te | Hue 
and. Short, thin, ill-eared crops of grain were ri eo Worthles | ji th 
at my visit, weedy potatoes, nothing for pening On then | gptimed 


man or beast on 
Sheep logg cond 
nds the hovel 
gether. 


mountain run. On the latter the hardiest 
and the cows cannot live. In the midst sta 
human beings and live-stock still sleep to 


th | paking 4 
iin f lapses ] 
Whee f hostility 


fight to get near her (the cow) in the winter for bein S We} js no ruc 
one householder. Peat, then being carried down A p stil | tenant fe 
by barefoot, lean girls, with donkeys and creels is Rai: | character 
This was on an estate not yet acquired by the Congested Dis | gm. 5 
Board. Within a few miles could be seen holdings that had i | He os 
made by it. An official of the Board was good enough to explain | E 
its working: the results are visible to the eye. The hovelis | Pe is 

| te) 


replaced by a new white-walled serviceable cottage with the | ofice at 
necessary outbuildings adjacent. Best of all, a holding has ben | resurrect 
formed on which a man can live, seven or nine acres of gol } ctures 4 
tillage land and a mountain run. ‘Sure he’s like an impeo | ihe famil 
was the description of an occupier. | the actu 

Even the most stubborn admit that all this constitutes rl } toothed; 
benefit. ‘Yes, we have got something from England at last, | poverty-s 
said one fell and stubborn smallholder. He is a Republican wio; | } They We! 
when I told him of the great reception King George E | twasan 
in Dublin, only observed that it was ‘ polishy.’ To HE, A Tto thi 
late leader of the Opposition was the greatest of statesman me | neg to 
was a grand man, Balfour!’ Every time I heard m E A f» Cons 
and it or its equivalent expressed a feeling common to al E Mi 
I wished that Mr. Balfour could repeat the famous ea i 
Secretaryship. Had he been a Gladstone, he ee si 
required little prompting. He might not have a ape | 
results as followed the great Pilgrimage of Midlothi®™, ul 
would have been enthusiastically received, an 


ave | 


d, thoug at | 
Â e ES 
be unreasonable to expect that, in a popola e of 4 | 
lighters and Fenians and Land Leaguers © and Bo 
ae ht off, the best estion $ 


numerous, elections could be won right o! ate ana 
influential citizens are not indisposed to ees headet ng © Ke 
the head of this article. The most violent an wr 


. reflect 
obviously drawn into an unaccustomed m a 


material prosperity. 
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Team, | ans of question and answer I argued the case with all 
th thy ej By ae Rulers, and it may be worth while to try and set 
ec the nt eine at uments for and against, as they appear to a sym- 
TAi prib i ah jish inquirer. By Home Rule, I mean simply any 
8 thy lf pihet at would widen the rift between Great Britain and 
then a oa not by any means every increase of control over local 
en, me” 
t vti eat be granted, the solid reasons are on one side, 
ng on they | „timent on the other. Liberals have chosen a bad moment for 
ast on b | ae a change After twenty years of what, in spite of a few 
© conditi | es, has been a generous and conciliatory policy, the old 
ovel, Wher | silty 38 yielding to a new friendliness, What is wanted then 
Sure, yp | i no rude break, but a continuation on the same lines. The 
varem, si | gnant farmer, Wheresoever he may be found, is forced by the 


} character of his struggle to place the highest value on material 
e only ful | gin, Recent English legislation has put money in his pocket. 
ed Distt | Ho acknowledges this with surprise. Anyone going to a post- 
| fice when the old-age pensions are distributed will vividly realise 
| chtit means. Galway is a western port rich in memorials of a 
he hovel | itriving past, but now sunk into decay. It seemed at the post- 
| ofice at eight o’clock on Friday morning as if there had been a 
g hasben | resurrection of the models from which the Irish cartoons and cari- 
es of gu | atures of last century were produced. There were the old men in 
n mpero, | the familiar tall hats, tailed coats and tight breeches, some with 
sites vel i actual shillelagh in hand, most of them unshaven and gap- 
| thed; and old women in red shawls like the picturesque, if 
Wverty-stricken, figures one finds in odd corners of the Pyrenees. 


nd at last, | 


fican who, | Mo 
vad | eo Were all waiting in a crowd before the doors were open, and 


| ps amusing to watch them, after the hour had struck, hustling 
| a a counter, and, when they received the half-crowns, TC- 
| th a a corner trying to break and, with decayed teeth, to bite 
5 f on A oe apprehension lest forgeries should have been foisted 
bs} ang the Hinally, with a grim smile, the money was pocketed, 
| tae ( Y Went their several ways—some to wet the event with a 
To BRO, but the majority, let us hope, home. 

appreciate what all this means it is necessary to under- 


© economy of the cottage. Even among the nore 


br 


onsumption. 
mily, with under favoura 
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a pound or two over for t 
potatoes for domestic y 
there is room left for. 
or two, if there is a run 


he shop. 

Se, & crop of hay 
A few ducks and ch 

for them, complete 


1s almost self-sup 


Un | 
ealt y. r 1i 
E children, i | organist 
M-Droduy f plunke' 


‘ | inating 
, money ig scar y | trate 


advent of a crown a week is like a fortuno, The old ang O 
used to have hard times in the cottages. They ar ie: i. 
new dispensation, regarded as a source of ine oe 


sorry when the old ‘uns die now,’ said an Irishman ca : a | 7 i 
It is unnecessary to argue that under Home Rule the me ni 
of old-age pensions would be endangered, although thas | E 
aaa contingency ; but here is proof incontrovertible thi | io the | 
ere are concrete advantages in a little, backward country lie | where | 
Ireland being part of a great Empire. | 


i This reform owes nothiny | you bou 
whatever to Irish advocacy ; it w TE 


; as in origin and carrying outm | itis we 
English measure. Up to now, in fact, Ireland has produel | explain 
politicians who are agitators rather than statesmen. Recent | peasant 
progress has owed them very little. They regard co-operation, | is being 
the words of Mr. Dillon, as ‘a machine to burst up the National | clean, ¢ 
movement and the National party.’ My experience is that te | Tt 
peasant, even in districts where co-operative dairying is imp | have in 
sible, has come to attach the highest value to co-operation. Th | by the ; 
1s universally admitted, it is good for the individual, it must | Tule a 
better still for the country. Were Ireland a foreign nation, its | a 
pastoral character would make it incumbent on its inhabitant? | a y 
get into the closest possible connexion with Great Britain: A j ntinu 
policy would be directed to attaining the very position whioh $ 
now wish to sacrifice. At any rate, the little peasant ee i | 

the West has no reason to complain. His original a ee 
clearly traceable to industrial failure that towards the 2 4 

eighteenth century forced on to the land a greater 
than it could support. There was nobody and nothing 

unless it were the softening western breeze vot srs 
generate the energy of a ruggeder clime. inet i at 
out new openings for their work, the people settle anil 
land. Toexamine that rough, infertile, mountainot ; 
the tiniest holdings used to be, is to wonder, oe a 
idleness, disaffection, but that life could hor Ee f 
at all. Antagonism between classes sonoroa ordit” 
inevitably. It found its ultimate expression 1m al 
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o agucism on the other. What must be recognised 
subsequent history is that few antagonisms 
nany cruel incidents—evictions by the landlords, 
Pyare or py the tenants—and none has been so barren of good 
Pe olightiN PY ion of Ireland lies clearly j 
noon? The salvation of irela es clearly along the path of 
work—the readjustment of holdings, piecing, patch- 
of the Congested Districts Board, and the re- 
of agriculture on the lines laid down by Sir Horace 
Where these are at work I found the people concen- 
fing their attention on the land to a degree that was causing 
i erceptible waning of their interest in politics. They are dis- 
ng what: an amount of leeway they have to make up. 
Circumstances have hitherto prevented them from acquiring skill 
in the management of land and its products. I could not help 


| Le 
3 nå Jant i 
e sie ight of 
| if t0 so D 


len, y 
™T-Drodue | 
tho diety | 
ce, and th { d 
and Acre | 
a Under the | 


The | 
ith a laughing at the complaint of an old-fashioned innkeeper who was 
he paymi | lamenting the dearness and the difficulty of the times. He said 
that ism | he remembered when his father wanted eggs he used to send him 
ertible that | io the farm with his old top-hat, which was filled for sixpence, 
country lie | where to-day every cottager wants so much a dozen! Where 
yes nothing | you bought a lump of butter for the coin you could produce, now 
ying outtn | itisweighed out toahair! It would have been useless to attempt 
3 produ! | explaining what all this means in regard to the realisation of the 


Recent | peasants’ resources, or to describe how poultry-keeping for eggs 
eration in | isbeing developed into a scientific pursuit, and the production of 
1e Natioml | clean, good butter into a lucrative system. 
is that te | Të will be objected that, though all this may be true, I 
; ig imp | have in considering it ignored the sentiment that is expressed 
jon. T | by the phrase : ‘Treland a nation.’ This is not so. The Home 


it must? | Rule cry was generated by agrarian distress. Tt bore a close 


nation, i | semblance to the inarticulate shriek of an animal in pain, which 
niia : | pe misery without being able to diagnose the cause. To 
oe na | patie the metaphor, Sir Horace Plunkett may be compared to 
vhich at beled physician who recognised the disease and applied the 
hee, i | medy. Still the creature that was hurt goes on shrieking. But 
me | k Plen is that the curative method which is already showing 
i li h sood results ought to be steadily continued. Every doctor 

Poe | Ato experience of the patient who cries out for champagne 
A pt | ks fhe ters when science declares that his best diet at the moment 
ear che ps tilog a brown bread. ‘This is speaking purely of the political 
a ote f ty, s of us sympathise with certain aspects of the national 
ad, woe } musi = extremely delightful to hear a musician play the old 


‘indy, nd sing the ancient songs. Gaelic is & worthy and noble 
tneieng mace deserves the support of all who are interested in 
gy, literature and ancient history: but it is a scholastic 
the te is no good ground whatever for recommending it 
en language of a people. The transactions of life are 
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conducted by these farmers in J 

Nese larmers in Enølis} 

fee oting for the English nent ee 0 

and distress it is to England that the fir n times of 

remember the bands of Irishmen who A È 

in harvest. Many of them at that O 


: time k t apt 
ever, and spoke only Pasion me knew no Engl 10 thes | pe to 


his w 


them i ear 3] e W M n 
8 n see cn for ork A her to] 
f n, So bok e can be 0 do t h Tea | F j i 
the most useful la nguage to the peasant a a a Me fever tu E : ; 
add ar l t at 1 | jde f 


from Ireland, or Wales, or Scotland, is Eno}; } 
The present enthusiasm for Gaclic ig ia 


B Fi 


l 
| 
| lgrage 


gether astray N zi ading educati 
AA Nobody in Ireland seems to Rese alt, 
geari asset which the country possesses at the © Ise that the | te knew tl 
generation of promising children. The dut erent isthe | uts abou 


is t i Y of the Goy 
th educate and fit them to make many eee A Government lied all 
iheir predecessors. Particularly is this true wif n advance of sod the or 


7] H | . 
land and natural history. In no other oe Tegard to the | slat him 


with a population which is so little inter, iY does one met | in the adi 
Children stopped on the = = E mere vn Outdoor oat J ioubled n 
most common birds or plants, and fe Kee À Me e ae 
BON is, iia. autre ) i atmen seem to pay | tenone th 
: 1e different species of sea-bird. At a little | Qhecould 
mn close to the waterside, herons curlews and oli ae 

tants used to fly down to the Ioe late in the svn Petievab 
vine early morning. Often for curiosity I asked the ie but | ter r 
es) almost Invariably told that they were gulls. Every bin ‘| Tile have 
of any size that comes near the sea appears to be labelled asa fiy promi: 
gull. There 1s no worthier object before reformers than that ol | Churchill 
developing the intelligence of the children. The object should foment, a 
not be so much to impart actual knowledge as to create that | "followin 
atmosphere which comes from familiarity with natural history, | ‘stability 
agriculture, and the open-air life. This would obviously pre’ | 
them, when they came to manhood and womanhood, to hear mith i. 
far more understanding and sympathy the lecturers and instruc Bi 
sent round by the Board of Agriculture. It is, at the preset 
moment, pathetic to observe how anxious are middle-aged a 
and women, whose early education has been neglected, ig oo 
the sense of what these emissaries of science have to tell thë 
They have ceased to doubt the efficacy of the teaching, 
wherever it has been adopted it has effected good results; . 
most perceptible manner, increased prosperity. Hence = 


í a a Board ® 
peasant farmer’s attitude to the teaching for whic me a i 
Jf, in eariy i 


example, in some of our Eastern Countie i 
Essex—he would have been in a far better po ag 
advantage of the new ideas. ie petted ® d 


Superstition is still rampant in the count 
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By : 
ot a, sea bY literary Le o copy , tui of i 
of fy td easy tO understan PS p e wI i hose who take 
Tey | gis win reproducing sur hails supers Hons ; but they are a 
erty a | sles eal progress. — Moreox er, if is a very bad state of 
lish e i ne when the poor and ignorant hold gross beliefs in which the 
Anica flees classes do not share. One day I was telling & priest, 
tever ihn Ee now as a student and exponent of Gaelic tradition, that 

at f iel schold the women had vied with one another in 


ME ian hou 
i F aaccriain | 


Siting stories y ; : 
lating 5 he shrine of St. Patrick. I told him roundly that 


of the miracles accomplished by performing a 


i 
“a 

atio Eo etot 

e HAA | on these stories to be rubbish, and asked him what were the 
lent is the | iis about St. Pat rick. He replied that he had for forty years 
overnment | juliedall that he could lay hold of in regard to the legendary saint, 
vance of al the only definite truth was that there was not a single fact 
ard to the foont him which had been established. He went on to expatiate 
one met } iq the advantage of people living their lives in a quiet and un- 
or objects, | imubled manner. He said there was nothing to be gained by 
nes of the  justling and bustling in this world, and that a population would 
m to pay | tnone the better because it had got rid of pleasant superstitions. 


t a little | One could not help laughing with the jolly priest ; and yet he was 


her visi | consciously depicting a policy that would lead Ireland back to 


mg orin Jmetrievable darkness and misery. 

mes, bit | After reading what the most temperate exponents of Home 
very binl jfile have said, it seems to me impossible to extract from them 
lled asa fay promise of substantial advantage to Ireland. Mr. Winston 
n that ol | Uhwehill is one of the ablest men in politics at the present 
ot shoul fitment, and when he writes with conviction I have no difficulty 
ate thal | ‘olloving him; but when he comes to explain the merits and 
history, [ibility of Home Rule, his language seems to me forced and 


| 

are | Weonving: > me | 
Riis ‘it ae It would not be courteous to call it insincere, and 
een a dtm rn’, effect of insincerity. For this occasion only he 


ae, Eo to fall into that style of turgid rhetoric for which this 
| ae, | inil Peto be a trap. Lord MacDonnell does not produce a 
ve i ae etession ; but a case must be very bad when even he 
i them Bien it clearly. Home Rule at the present moment 
‘pecall® Hingis Policy which does not promise to forward, but to 
has," fy ie in Ireland. The only paths likely to lead to a 
pe Inst f are those that travel respectively along the way of 
gond e cultural organisation and development, and energetic 
uth, be on the education of the young. Were the latter to 
ven, {ot ison Carefully as it deserves, the ills of Ireland would 
gufo Pear like morning mist at the advent of the sun. 
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CHARLES DICKENS a 
E 
l | mp Wo 
(FEBRUARY 7th, 1812-1912) [eu fir 
i \ 
Tr is when one takes pen in hand to write of Dickens, espe | Toe 
when faced by an occasion such as the Centen i rei pec 


that the true praise of him emerges. Detraction’s yon tit | i an 
Soif Thus 


heard; and so rut 7 r ; 
His es a oan a: bite w ae | a man's 
ssed as > Mms charactorisatig | + hic ari 
has been called grotesque and exaggerated; his style has ka Mi 
derided as no style at all in the cant meaning of the woi i | e E 
shapeless and frameless, degenerating often into an uneasy na | Fin A 
song of halting metre; his craft, for all the care of his scheming, | i i a 
has been scoffed at; his art has been put aside as untrue to lies | i 
and even his humour, that which of all things one would la 
thought would have been left to him, has been called rudimenta 
and crude. It is not difficult to see, in each particular criticis 


l exag 
what is meant: and to see a criticism is to admit its jus | tim with 
given its point of view: But criticism is the faultiest of aly at cert 
instruments. For it is the function of criticism to be anal n’; as 
and there is no one thing in the world that cannot be anti © being 

| to its degradation. Analysis is too often the coward’s subtert | the critic 
; Such jie + lestracti 


\for escaping the responsibility of manly judgment. A 
iment proceeds, not by way of analysis, but by vision WY | the x 


; o tail 
the preception of a synthesis. And it is conceit iili ay na 
jmight find no virtue, or little virtue, in any detail a vet inl | Ih Oy 


‘art, of an achievement of the creating imagination, ane." 
f ° ; ] effect. 

| oneself strangely thrilled by the whole and tota tion ay | èw 
certainly almost impossible to decide what conte ‘6 pe om f 2 
detail, good or bad, makes to the total effect that 

thing that, in the end, matters. 

For example, it is lamented t a 
critical faculty to see what was good in his wol nd left the e 
bad ; so that he might have suppressed the bee es seen. 
in all its pure loveliness. Criticism (that has r; the HE i 
what is good and what bad in Literatu e same a 
has declared that to Wordsworth all was 0 1] the golen 
his work : that he put out a bad poem with a sn that 
sense of its importance as a good poem. 


{be 
; q not 
hat Wordsworth ha at ™ 
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He was not, like Herrick, so much concerned with 
} conple e of separate poems as with the delivery of a vision ; 
| ite makin utterance of that vision each poem was important. 
felt; and, did we truly examine ourselves, wo 
| d that we do so also. The Wordsworth of the Com- 
H We are, Milton, aog Shelley for companions. The i 
NS; especial | Wordsworth of Matthew Arnold’s selection falls back behind 
of his bit, | Keats and even Byron. 
oice has ben | Thus it is always necessary to be assured that one has seen 
ed attention | „man’s vision, or that one has perceived the particular quality 
ractoristin | this artistic attempt, before it is even possible to speak of the 
yle has hen | pults of his workmanship ; for it may so happen that what may, 
the word, | nits own merits, appear to be a grave fault may be a necessary 
uneasy | ajjunct to the attainment of that vision or that artistic attempt. 
ue scheming, | lis this that the mind perceives in the case of Dickens, even as 
true foliei f itis this that enables us to discover the true praise of him. It 
would Tare | las, for example, been laid to his charge that his characters, in 
rudimentari | ihe main, have no semblance to reality ; that they are grotesque 


ar eritici, | al exaggerated. It would be interesting to contrast this asser- 


Se ey ee eS 


its jste | tim with the constant exclamation that one meets in daily life 
Het i 1 | tat certain people and certain actions are typically “ Dickens- 
: me lin’; as though he were the court of appeal for life, instead of 
y m k: being the court of appeal for him. Yet on its own merits 
ar i, | ite criticism is found to be illuminating. Jt is meant to be 
gu ae Sinctive; but one suddenly recalls that all the great characters 
"y e a the world’s literature are either grotesque or exaggerated. 
fe ie i 7 me be overdrawn as a workhouse official, he is not more 
a yel pawn than the immortal Shallow as a Justice of the Peace. 
fect. 

jon any 


x S ut : 
@ ‘4 7 é 
Us “ause they are grotesque examples of what Life can 


j f the 
Hamlet of its exceeding riches. We do not admire Achilles 
in + or Falstaff, each in his own way, because he is like 


ening ere mimicry of the smaller side of us, but because 
= “Sof all the splendour and wonder and laughter ~ 
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that resides behind the small show that Ww 
bu e p) ”, 


aE They do not portray us to ourselves ett to theg | postion 
ourselves. For Art is the Great Revelation, =o | bi iD 
When Dickens, therefore, created Bumb| h "E. a 

e, he dj dy 


Weenie oe 
markable fact about Dickens tia he da It 
about reform in several matters that an 
That is to say, he succeeded j PREEN ict 
AA n. ) n having a system 
itself into decay supplanted by another s i at 
new. But reform, like most matters police mag 

i . . : » 1S in 
no more than the paper its enactment is printed ; 

f Men AEE l: upon. Dicke | m 98° 
may have succeeded in dismissing the Circumlocutio 0 ick | conned 
the power of his laughter ; but the new office that A a 1] inbovind 
would soon become another Circumlocution Office y E | vritten. 
have succeeded in abolishing the coarse brutality of Mr. Saal } Blot, be 
but there is many a schoolboy to-day who, were the choice o | rough 
him, would considerably prefer the coarse brutality of Saad | ine sign 
to the refined and solicitous cruelty under which it is bis t | compilati 
suffer. While Man remains the same, one system, howe | 3 di 
word-perfect, is as valueless as another, however word-imperfeci. per 
And the fact that Dickens succeeded in effecting certain sb | the forei 
stitutions of systems is no tribute to his Art, but rather ona | Now 
testimony to his amazing and almost unexampled popularity Beam 
But when he created Bumble he did more than shatter a system | 
He illustrated what is the essential weakness of all systens 
Bumble stands up as the eternal type of what it is in hum 
nature to become under the joint influence of power and imp 
tance: a fact that we admit in the daily habit of our spe 
for the word ‘Bumbledom’ is our continual attestation of a 
truth of the vision of Dickens. On him depends, not a 
execution of the system that Dickens scourged with i jn 
laughter, but the execution of all other systems whats 
Bumble is at one time a Creation and a Revelation. Je toU | 

In this way Bumble may stand as a sign and ensamp anmik 
of his creator’s work. He, and a score of others even 
the heart of life than he, are almost nearer to US; a 
more real to us, than we are to ourselves. g 
are so near to us that we are apt to lose a dist a iD 
outline and proportion. And we are won DY a at the ™ 
It is for this reason that so many have stumb T Peele.) 
of Dickens. They have regarded them as ae er 
Novel they have grown accustomed to com Bi oe 
to creation, to portraiture and depicture rather a 
and illumination. The Novel, as an Art 


Was agy | briate 
tself wory | ind the 


-forlm, a9 E 
that it 15 © 
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w truly the Novel is a durable Art-form. Matter 
p fe severe and searching discipline of Poetry, would not 
ent be suffered an entrance, passes without let or 
he Novel, and is even accounted an adornment 


e into t 3 one 
dornment is the chief weakness that attends the 


i t the a d 
0 state | io it. aan attempt to pass muster in the austere ranks of Art; 
WY Ban | yovel A thought to be a gain is found to be a loss ; that which 


da a Ee called, in a phrase that we have been careful not to 
a tan | ve m, ‘fidelity to life,’ has been the very thing that has 
a Won | S ted the necessity for that creation on which all Art depends ; 
iael po mi the result is that the Novel has aay been the thing of 
n Oa n age, and not the thing of all time. The Iliad, the Divina 
m i, ‘a Commedia, Shakespeare s Tragedies, Paradise Lost, Prometheus 
a T ry {inbound—all these are as young as the day on which they-were 
Hea | written, But Ficld ing and Smollett, even Thackeray and George 
Ir. Su | Eliot, belong to their own time, and can only be approached 
io ra | ibrough the age in which they were written. One is, in the 
of tie, | ine significance of the word, creation ; and the other is that 
is his lot | compilation that is often miscalled creation : and therefore one 
n, howere | "eats divine youth on its brow; whereas the other is like a 
1-imperte | sage-piece in a foreign tongue, that cannot truly be known till 
ertain sh | te foreign tongue be mastered. 
ther only | Now this is the peculiar praise of Dickens : that, with all his 
| thortcomings (of which he had not a few), he, with Cervantes, 
| Ribelais, and Bunyan, has lifted prose into this divine youth, 


bis eternal significance, that has been thought the special pre- 


popularity. 
y a system 
I] systems. | 


in human | ee of Poetry. Even in the face of their achievement it is 
and impo | i to conceive of prose as other than journeyman toil, a perish- 
yur spedi | ¢ medium : without that achievement it would be in a poor 
tion of the ‘i, indeed. So much is this the case that it is no strange thing 
t alone th | such a character as Sam Weller being spoken of as ‘a 
pis bita | PMC creation.” Ang so, in a manner of speaking, he is. It 


Poa tte that he rose out of a Victorian hostelry, as 
_ | ipost. Ne out of sixteenth-century France, Sancho Panza out 
ple Odi Spain, and Christian out of Puritan England. It 

| Bee, Be. they rose out of, but what they rose into. They 
j | ticular z them, out of a particular age, even bearing its 
it | ifea tand and currency; but they rose into a perpetual 
| Soy “ that we call Poetry. : 

m ative at another of the faults that Criticism has dis: 
R craft eae’ work. It is complained of him that he lacks 
eT Tg be SManship, and that his books are structureless ; that, 

aot maton “a a, a8 begin they must, they continue without order 
ry is his © without reason : so that even those who have under- 
ask i “nce have been compelled to concede the criticism, — 


2 return why they should ever end. 


yhatsoe'e 
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The criticism, as criticism. is w 
of criticism, it has SE e n n Raca bu 
by laws other than the laws of their Be SS Da Works 
advanced it have considered his books g Ki O86 Whe | 
> ; F : a nS aS Nove] “ho by 2 
since the Novel is as yet without ade el at is WE 
standards have been raised, that previa definition, W 
only with a small portion of the whole R p utmost be 
and an attempt has been made to make th 7 
of a vast division of it. Thomas Hardy 
of the craftsman who has introduced i 
what of the technique, in a necess 
Drama (or, in Architecture, since he was once a 
me ie which is much the same thing) J 
een truly astonishing. Yet who would think of ingr | ae 
or Cervantes, or Bunyan for that matter, by eae | Be 
‘Thus it was no mere chance, but something of a dill sought to 
Instinct, that led Dickens to write his first book a the tant | i hs lau 
Pickwick Papers. It is unnecessary to go into a discon | the revol 
all that preceded the writing of the book. It is enough to sy | They are 
that Dickens would have satisfied the demands of his publishers | 19 float 
equally well had the ‘ Papers’ been shaped and disciplined int | them. 
an outline as orderly and as shapely as the best. But i | Tet, « 
instinct impelled him otherwise ; and the result is that we don 
think of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club 
we think of The Return of the Native, but rather as we thi 
of The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, ot Th 
Inestimable Life of the Great Gargantua. Nor does it ava 
to throw up the word Novel in defence or in attack. There" 
those who say that Cervantes is the father of the modem up | 
even as there are those who say that Pickwick Papers 18 no A a 
The truth is that the Novel, according to the protests To 4 
some of its own exponents, is not so much a definite i ; E Ji 
as a hotch-pot. It would be fair to say that the Novel 184 | 
novel. re of a talimi | 
Pickwick Papers is therefore almost something ° pjan te | 
in Dickens’ work. Where he becomes most ‘ P. pa ate . 
he becomes most himself, and his inspiration ae apes | 
when he has least of the peculiar quality that marks ectation 
even though it lead to a result so fine as G al 


iter | js histor 
om, of jhe f ip Gord 
architect, ofie | shatter 2 
; and the Tesult ty | gantua or 


perpetual significance that gave eternal ee of his 


There may be more strength in the latter + matunt E be a 
there may be less of bathos in it and more es masi a 
“on: but the truth remains that the est be 


cumspéction ets) ‘ae | 
first has become dimmed in the second. ae m a later “ £ 
n a 


when some similar quality marks both a 
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poth Nicholas Nickleby and A Yale of Two Cities 


: the, pio tic: but the glitter of the first is a magical glitter, 
S of Din | bs melodram? litter of the second is sometimes perilously near 
a Who k | pereas i And this, despite the fact that A Tale of Two Cities 
ntl ike me eserved in strength, ang org more instant in its 
im ae p A than anything pE Be £ a ening A 

Se teat j 9 “ail the earlier portion Wain Be CEDU, 


lying ae quality of perpetuity, of poetic achievement, prevails in its 
a E cenir f ths į power: We do not remember Barnaby Rudge because of 
ive xa ls _ or unhistorical, attempt to recount the matter of 


form, of i, | he 
hitect, of, | hatter 
he result hy, | gontua 
ing Rabel, | sit {o 


alien? f author (W : : | 
of a divine | ought to make romantic adventure perish for ever in the soft fire 
d le | wile 


the form q | of his laughter. None of these stand with their feet planted on 
iscussion o | the revolutions of ‘Time, for Time to bear past us and away. 
ough to sy ‘They are all, by a subtly transmuting touch, lifted into the air, 
s publishes | 0 float there eternally while Time hastes steadily on beneath 
iplined into || them. 

But bis | Yet, although, as book succeeds book, the breath of change 
t we domi | sen passing over the first inspiration, although what one 
ok Clubs | tay call the poetic quality of Pickwick is seen to be becoming 
s we think | Bore and more spent until in Dombey and Son its colours are 
a, or Me | “ke and its ring is unreal, yet it is not till one comes to David 


oes it aval | Copperfield that one finds a change in full operation. There 

Therm | *'8 actively at work ; and for an obvious reason. For in David 
Jern Nordi | lperfield Dickens had made up his mind fully to unloose the 
s no North | Mobiographic instinct that resides in every man. He had, in 
stations d A etermined to make the story of David Copperfield the tale 
e Artiom | mself; so much so that he was pleased beyond measure when 


ol is alsa | a Pointed out to him that the initials of David Copperfield’s 
| his "ere the inverted initials of his own. And consequently 


7 a ae faculty had to move within a limited scope. He was 
ion f T S circumstances; with all the restrictions that that 
Eo | taran p ther inadvertently, not knowing that it meant a 
s ta pie his past way of work, or deliberately, as the result 
| or k fask of o gih its cry of METRE characters, he set himself 
oii "Shang to fea Pilation instead of creation; and having once put 


ee Edwin n e work the habit grew on him, till, in The Mystery 
| olly oe aged; the book he died at work on, he came to lean 
i host ma and secrecy of plot, so removing himself to the 
„à thig “me from Pickwick Papers. 

Y be ge Yery book David Copperfield, bowever, bis instinct 
3 M revolt from the work of compilation he set 
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himself. It is always so, more or l 
eee it is most marked. For T 
eceds, David Copperfield’s Dersc ality . 2d Ope 
to expand. It is the PES gaa a nn 
so; it 1s, in fact, the prime cause and ei 
such an intention, limited by fact and the i 
tion, is clearly the very thing most caledi tol ae 
subtle poetic creation that went to Hi Pia 
cternally fresh and rare. But the old i ti * Papo 
with the result that David Copperfield a Meh asserts 
interest as it proceeds—and grows in a peel Pooh 
instead of becoming more and more im ee 
becomes less and less so; till at last he he 


S, to the 
> as the Pe 0 


Li 
dat thi 
pose of the 


burgeon and swell: Micawber bee | 
Hu ea Swell Micawber becomes more truly bingy | of Cle 
dies takes his true proportions; Uriah becomes poe | clusion 1 
instead of merely monotonous; Dora comes into being—ay} | in whicl 
punch is drunk, as punch was drunk in Pickwick, Tt i thay | be walk 
things, and these people, that lift the book into evergreen memon; | 5 suftici 


not the mere narration of the life of David Copperfield, yh | “idence 


matters little enough, although his history purports to be tej thing 
dim autobiography of Dickens himself. | reality. 
But such things and such people demand, clearly, their ma a 18 
gima: 


adequate atmosphere to move in. Tt is this that has at all tims | ae 
| è ls 


We in 
ult | Sking 
mot | "Search 


than ourselves, being revelations of ourselves, 
scenery for them to move in that there shall be 
contemplation. Among the poets pure and true, tance 0 
for example, pitched his scenery at some remote E pi for 
or place: in Venice, where Othello could find i a jnt 
his tremendous personality without striking one sl a 
tists ened 
of War and ©" pmp 


no shock mee 
e, Shakes ach 


landscape into a new strange earth ; an 


Hardy has fashioned a new individual provi 
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med Wessex, and where the very towns have been given 
5 ip order to lift them away from us. 

kens’ answer to this problem is particularly interesting ; 
ere is it better illustrated than in the subtle change 
y+ go slowly passes Over David Copperfield. The nature of it 


pie 


tanon 1M : 

rat) covered by first turning to one of the earlier novels, 

i a Vy E ag Oliver Twist, or to such a phantasy as A Christmas Carol. 

fi ar | pot of these the scenery are the streets of London; yet 
erts iggy Mo he streets are given their habitual names, by which 


OK | oh t 
1 Btong j te identified, they chang : ine 
ay, Day | they can be identified, they are changed and altered; something 


nl pers | 8 transmuted them that we scarcdly think of them as streets 
10 more tis | of London at all. It is not sufficient to say that the times have 
1, in a | changed ; and that therefore what seems to Usp a transmutation 
os the oiky | might have been but a faithful portrayal. There is no reader 
| fA Christmas Carol or Oliver Twist but must come to the con- 


uly hingi | 
e = | dusion that there never at any time was such a house as that 
being- | it which Scrooge lived, or such streets as those through which 
Tt is thee | be walked, or Fagin or Bill Sikes walked. The internal emotion 
sen menor: | is suficient to indicate this. But, apart from such internal 
enfield, vh | widence, there is external evidence ; for Thackeray’s streets have 
| wthing of that wildness or that remoteness from commonplace 


ts to be the | 

| tality. Nor is it possible to say that the dream-phantasy of the 
Carol is responsible for one, as the overdrawn, melodramatic 
nightmare horror of Oliver Twist is responsible for the other. 
bic creation There is the same strangeness, the same wild and fantastic 
more than } pss: about the scenery of Nicholas Nickleby and The Old 
‘he oubwani | ee! Shop. And the result is that the London Dickens has 
view), ug has no relevance to the London that now is or ever was, 
laily babit: E.. m an identity of street plan; so that thoso who talk of 
or to el a Be out “ Dickens’ London’ are, in a manner of speaking, 
s and a | a for Something that can never be found. - 

ate © 

ove iy | ent th 
hakespel | Ae i 
nee of tite a Saang 


z, their ow 
at all times 


i decision t 
p f ther than 
e | Hit 

Ao 
gu E 5 3 
e i Now side by side with this change m charac- 
pms dificul Scenic atmosphere begins to change also. It is a 
Fes t to define, for it is a thing that one either feels or 


e scenery at first is as sharp and as definite as 
od etsy Trotwood guarded with such zeal. It 
Certains wt and more fantastic as the book grows older. 


% Dot Whatever be the result in David Copperfield itself, 
ee! 420 T 
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the result in the Sequence of Dickens’ : 

Copperfield, is clear. It has alread K 
connexion, by comparing the first 
Papers and Edwin Drood. But 


ks, befi z 
y been illustrates o ale 


wo 
and last of the book, n Anote 1 g pomi 


lt may ey a? kiiy us 
taking the two books immediately baloni anata ita 3 of 
Dombey and Son and Bleak House : in spite of ie Copperfu | jemisbe 
latter of these is better than the former, becouse that ty, | od the 
seen coming in the former, whereas it has already a £ Change, | jes: 
latter. Dombey and Son is, admittedly, a faites Mi, | jgstaNce 


Dickens’ works; Bleak House is admittedly a success waa (Mg a 
true that in the first we may divine the poetic creation wal ie 
; rore, | side t 


however much it may have failed of success ; 


wee j > Whereas in th | she high 
latter we miss its peculiarly transmuting power, and are thas i ae 
constrained to admit that the success is of a different order E { i 0 


of a lower order. The first is a failure, but a high fail 


ure; the | tion; Wh 
latter is a success, but a lower success. And David Copperjei | sight of 1 
stands as a landmark between two periods—not only a lank | ore not o 
mark, indeed, but actually one of the causes of the change, | Bot ther 
This is not to say that that which gave, not only such dis: } it, He 3 
tinction, but such significance, to Dickens’ first period, vanishel | but he fe 
thereafter, never to reappear. A man may never deny, or abjure, | tis work. 


Terror. 
| Terror is 
| because j 


his most distinctive self; and Dickens could never wholly write 
either such distinguished compilation as that of Thackeray o 
such strong compilation as that of George Eliot. In the sure, | 
though subtle, matter of scenic atmosphere, taking that fora — 
sign of the hand at work, he is to be discovered to be the fc, Bic: 
throughout his work. His streets, his houses, and ia TAN 
never become wholly those of actuality ; but they become meai" q e a 


Sys Arifa | Tis 
ably near actuality in his later work, whereas m Be A a {siyle at 
they remain immeasurably remote. And as his ei a rhat bi | Bel in, 
his people also, for it is at the demand of his peol | "ever ere 


streets are transmuted. : . another resol | “ins of 4 

Dombey and Son is, however, interesting for os acial we 

A man’s typical failure is always illustrative of m; 5 r e case 

ness; and this is even more than, usually tahi of its fi 

i Dombey and Son, by reason of some of the ce Dickens w 
3 As is well known, this was the first novel in wae of it, H 
i 2 0 . . rats ] He complaine ve ce it 
his flowing invention failed him. 1 Aai indu a 
early stages, that, as he worked at it, he a p that bis © 
start itself and move forward. The trut sivo tous Uys 
success had intoxicated him, and his soc eatlessness ee 
America and the Continent had brough v anothet, his 8 ‘ 
i; blood. That is to say, through one (eee a: venius, WHE 
d to be compelled to do its work; AE : 
pelled, may yet display qualities ee false and 

t will display them in colours thai ais a 


Ea 
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aa | “opt of proportion to the occasion. And ne 1s Just what happens 
a, pil E Dee, in Pickwick one may best find what is the peculiar 
strate q pe Dickens, so in Dombey one may discover his peculiar 
Goppera, | eh s and rosiriclions: The colong WEEE TATE orie 
act that | Ete characters, 10 aver pun epa achieve dignity, fail hope- 
T M The scene between Carker and Edith Dombey, for 
rived initte | stance, jg melodrama unmitigated and crude ; yet throughout 
WE amy F can perceive the attempt that was not achievement, by virtue 
S. Yeti i | i hich it continues to live. The truth is that dignity was out- 


on at vat, | sje the compass of Dickens ; and that therefore exaltation and 
Tens in ih | te high purging ritual of tragedy was impossible to him. Always 
ve therein | shot the figure of Don Quixote there is an incomparable dignity ; i 
t orderan) | sways over his brow there shines the radiance of a high exalta- 
failure: th | jon; with the result that intermixed with our laughter at the 
Copperfield | sight of him there are always those rare tears that ennoble us. We 
nly a lant | srenot only broadened by reading Cervantes ; we are heightened. E- 
nge, | Bat there is little of this in Dickens ; indeed, there is nothing of 4 
y such dis | i, He not only failed in Dombey and Son to achieve dignity, i 


d, vanishel | tut he failed in that attempt generally throughout the body of 
r, ov abjur, | iswork. For example, in Oliver Twist he made a clear bid for 
vholly wite | Tenor. Now Terror is ever one with mysticism and exaltation ; 


jackaray or 
n the sur, 

that fora 
e the sam 


Teror is only felt by the soul in its moments of awe and dignity ; 
| beeause in Terror it is faced by something that transcends the 
| ommon round of its experience. But such a mood, such a 
int | nity and awe, is alien to Dickens (or, more truly, Dickens is 
| his: skies, | ‘nalien to such moods), and the result is that where he attempted 
me measuč | Tror he achieved only Horror, which is fantastic and crude. 
irst fenor | Tt is this that is meant when it is said that his style is no 
sae i ae at all. When it is said that his language never stiffens 
Je that s i a Into structure, it is meant that his characters and scenes 
|o e ect themselves into dignity. They are each mamifesta- 


| 
| 


her ue | wane! the same inability in the creator. Similarly when it is 
cial p p= m none of his sentences is there a haunting music or 
he cas? TV hie a cadence, it is meant that his sentences tell out all they 
i Ji lige fee the page, empty their whole cargo on the wharf, 
+ in | ond yy, “ author is so little in correspondence with the world 
3 va Be j orlds that he both can and must say all he has to say. 
nue diy i oe in labour to express the thing just beyond his reach. 
H rach je? rather, to avoid saying the thing well within 


: ` Pe Wice over. Those magic sentences in the world’s 
iso Pecans àt tell us so much more than they say, ate never 
wat We puke Furthermore is for ever beyond hm. Faced by 

F chies the death of Paul Dombey. He attempts Tragedy 
‘the an élodrama; he attempts Terror, and gives us 
Bae! “pts Dignity and we have stilts; he attempts 


at 
i 
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mystery and we receive a dete 
revolution, and we have a fe 
scene of Charles Darnay. An 
attempting to wing hi 
limitations. 

It is always necessary to see a man’s ble J 
his praise can be truly said. On the other hand Carly hein, | 
necessary to see a man’s cause of praise befor vie + 
can be discovered, for it may happen that a r 
blemishes are but the natural reverse of hi 3 
Dickens*it was so. If he could not win his wa 


clive Story ; he ati 


: atte 
Yd characters ga E 
e 
C 


d so he is alwa ut 
3 always thr bey 
gh, by the irrevocable cone be í 

è of Yt 


mishes ¢| 


C, confini | 


4 > antastic thy | 
he raised the whole result into the realm of true onan F | Gallery 
k i 


when he attempted dignity he succeeded only in giving us stis, | When I 
in giving us people who always went through life on stilts, e | vously dé 
makes them so incredibly funny that he fills our minds wih | vinning 
laughter. So, too, if in desiring Tragedy he falls into Melodrım, | xlves fo 
in desiring Melodrama he transmutes it into something thats | petisi 
both rich and strange, something blown upon with the breit | 
of creation till it takes a new and perpetual life. | 

In his earlier work up to and including David Copperfel, | 
Dickens wrote books that we call Novels, in a poverty of espre: | 


of Thackeray and George Eliot. Whether his novels pe | 
or worse than those of his contemporaries is a mi iol: À 
That is to say, the comparison exists. Butin ee A q 
books following hard upon Pickwick, there 18 ae Quiole® | 
because the things are not alike. We {reset Qur Co 
we may treasure The Heart of Midlothian or Sieg work BY 
querors; but we do not compare them, bec ae Dickens | 
different mediums. And it is on these earlier boo got | 
establish his fame, because it is in them “peir exel 

himself. The later books very largely tako gpt” 


; the earlier T igo 
the wind that blows on them from o pedt 
E ted immorta!S potersi 


For in them, as always, Dickens crea sn pis characte ge 
in some degree, reveals us to sumax P call eat rept | eens 
therefore, as they gather round us, an ery safe in theta 

F 


we feel that the fame of their creator ìs 
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clearly beliy, | 
i r alta, | 

: | AG TT) ~ce W Ad 
cies i YEAR OF POST-[MPRESSION/ISM 
rtues, Vig | 
0 the heiii f 


T vheay, | aes, a little over a year ago, ‘ Post-Impressionism ’ burst upon 
Te Wee 


ic, confinia | hy town, I was in no condition to take a hand in the vast dis- 
antastio thy | ussion that followed ; but I did just stagger round the Grafton 

| amy before I was despatched to a safe distance from work. 
ing us stit, | When I left London the critics were disconcerted , but ner- 
On stilts, he | vously determined, after so many mistakes, to be this time on the 
A few bravely, if wistfully, did declare them- 


but äp | bndled without ceremony into the lumber-room, and the ardent 
, with thot | Netthereocks of the Press pointing steadily for the moment into 


| ite new 


half-past eleven 
oon of the Exhibition struck, did not appear to have 
ound umself that the expected method and the masters had 
tto. OT he exhibited in Suffolk Street a ceiling that looked 
"ido, of all the Pre-Impressionists : there had been indi- 
Ver, that his vote was nearly cast. In the chaste 
c Burlington Magazine, barely tainted with modern 
285 í 
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art, there appeared, with My. Fry’s editorial bl 
rhapsody on Cézanne. Its author affirm 
orthodox in Germany, where the enth 
Graefe leads the song. The Germans, so enviab] otic, yt 


music, for science, and for business, are cager fon 1 lt 
Denied almost entirely an instinct for the a r all the 


essing, a 


faith 8 yi 


5 è å 

study it, they ‘ encourage it,’ egg it on, adore a ven he se 
do they stop there. They have town-planned Rok a : a 
the back-pages of The Studio in styles that ut t evasori Ds 
cosiest corners of Mrs. Barnett’s. architects, T Ne sat 4 li 
sleep, they commit every act of life in ‘ Art Nowe hal be 
their serious bosoms they have taken each extravagance oil sl 
martre and added an ‘ismus’ to its name, w 


Wonderful M | byah 
martre, that seethes and blazes for the duller worlg ea a of 


fire and fevers of youth and art! I remember, one summer mon, | oes ON 
ing in the early nineties, climbing the sacred hill, At the sumni | paintin 
was a little shop that was a symbol of the place. There stod, | without 
with ancient berets on their heads, ‘le père’ and “la my. thought. 
Tanguy, like two figures in the old Box-and-Cox barometer, | bo 
They sold colours and canvases, if selling it could be called, sine | 


with dra 
they were seldom paid. It was reported that they had long cesed Bon 
to eat, so that there might be more colours for the young ferociow | ae 
of that day, whose methods called for a huge quantity ; and thee, | ae 
under their hands, was piled a heap of canvases returned mh} ot his c 


the colours thick encrusted, waiting in patient faith for the E 
customer. There were flowers by ‘ Vincent’ (Van Gogh), i | 
landscapes by youths from Pont-Aven, who announced a | 
day that ‘black was red’ or ‘ violet was green.’ The ie j that th 
from one house to another, of artist and collector. Wee ee Ma pr 
in another quarter with Comte Camondo. He bod a A i ie 
the picture by Degas that so shocked Sir W ihe Toda | T 
all the professionally and periodically scandalisa a drinkié |, ie 
who write letters to the papers. Two people ra anit Bist 
tame a 


After th 
our * el; 
ust hes 


absinthe and coffee : had the scene been laid in pec ag it 
‘Afternoon Tea’ no one would have been pe now, P ibe 
the picture was hooted out of the country Se aan ont 
Count’s bequest, one of the treasures of te ritten abot 
hill we found Degas fuming because he had pee: on 
the papers, ‘like Whistler,’ and said to ee collecto, Si 
= Dast we visited the rooms of an ancien ovd the srt A 
= when we had gone through them all, we a cellar in 
him and plunged into a “dive ’ like Meee 
“he had ‘laid down’ hundreds of ‘Impresa si Tmp" 


i ature, and pictures twenty years later i he was 
d: 


Duran 
rhe day of t 


p pi 
ress! l 


oe 


a 


[FEAR amd P ERES SON TSM 2e 
4 ter, when Vollard opened shop in the Rue Laffitte and 
Stary, | jo e002? Ie admiration scores of still-lifes by Cézanne, sparely con- 

atl “ye an apple or two and a metallic napkin. Anquetin 
Mee grated ° pandoned his ‘ synthetic’ manner, that of strong out- 

A just 2 Ment, and the real master of the Japanese convention, 

f irec, was terrifying the hoardings. 

ni must return to the Burlington. In its numbers for 
po and March 1910 appeared the eulogy on Cézanne by 
e Denis, with reproductions of the artist’s work. The 
d inline of M. Denis’ argument was that Cézanne isa‘ classic,’ 
m | Ate in his painting the spectator is not preponderantly 
iee a "i noved by the object itself, nor by the artist’s personality, but 
derf va py a balance of the two. This sounds a promising descrip- 
rld vith toh ‘ion of classicism, to which I will return later. But M. Denis 
mmer no | goes on to affirm, of this ‘classic painter, that his painting is 
t the summi | painting and nothing more, that it mia objects 
There ston, | rithout any exactitude and without any accessory interest of sentiment or 
id ‘la mir | thought. When he imagines a sketch, he assembles colours and forms 
barometer. | without any literary preoccupation : his aim is nearer to that of a carpet- 

| eaver than of a Delacroix, transforming into coloured harmony, but 

bar | rithdramatic or lyric intention, a scene of the Bible or of Shakespeare. 
1 long ceased | 
ing ferociws | 
r+ and there, | 
turned wi | 


Sérusier is quoted in support : 

One thing must be noted, that is the absence of subject . . . The pur- 
pose, even the concept of the object represented, disappears before the charm 
of his coloured forms. 


t | . . 
e A | Alter these explanations we seem to be already in difficulties with 
vagal iy i | ur ‘classic’ painter. The balance of object and subject we have 

Ty 


en we well | eo about means that the object is inexactly rendered, and 
e had begu | F. there is no subject atall. And M. Denis, a painter himself, 
just bought a tal convention, shallow sentiment and villainous colour, 
chmoni al i peos and legendary ‘ subjects,’ adopts, for his eulogy of 
of Donda f Nica: the theory of poetry attributed to Mallarmé, that 
o drinks | i tha Y consists mainly in sound, of painting that its beauty 
n and cal® | ted to the ‘carpet’ aspect of it, and of imagination 


. | ft o 

as tW w ‘ Works properly in the vehicle of words. The 
ow, by ee Such Mone, ‘imagination,’ might have stopped him. A scene 
a is pS Zecorded in the Bible or in the pages of Shakespeare 


8 only « 


imaged’ when it is seen; that is to say, when it 


ds i T à 
un cot aly el to the art of vision, which is painting : it can 
jectors toy Teferred to and evoked, not rendered, by the symbols ; 


ist ag A scene, therefore, in the Bible or Shakespeare 1s ab 

f ther pane the natural subject of painting as of writing, and s 

y nit eae ‘literary’ in painting it. The real distinction 
Tho ature and painting is that writing, being indefinitely 

2 can evoke a chain of successive actions, and is there 

medium of narrative; but it cannot represent thos 


-E any one point of them; painting can actually render 


4 ’ es 
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a point. ` The stage, within 
whole chain that narrative evok at 

a kes and epr 

So much for the general confasion ae SiS uon, 

separately we shall find that their virtue i ore ae 


oe i S ney eal 
it depends on a union of two elements bane 2 simple 
Sy ity and d 
S 


This is easily tested, because i 
significance a retain ithe ee ae q Been a 
ask a good reader to reci eauty of sound, We M 
good reader to recite a poem ın a language k Yeong | 
unknown to ourselves. The result, if the Lu ee to bins | 
gently pleasant for a very short time- es F sonoros | 
poetical, it becomes unbearably monotonous gi er i ms | 
of poetry a combination of sound-beauty, fit ana e ite 
ment of words and ideas, weight of feeling and enh | 
same is true of painting. The most decorative of one fil a | i 
if we see them at such an angle that the ‘ subject’ ar T | = 
are poor things beside a rich carpet or enamel and the : ih | Fic 
carpets themselves are a kind of picture, dependent for the si n q es 
their beauty on the remote ‘subject’ that went to ‘hea | Ee 0 
If, then, Cézanne had ever succeeded in getting rid of subj | relation 
Hoists wold ecm ee ee ei 
i o be a painter at all. | a strany 
But that is not all of this queer eulogy. Cézanne, it appear, | puzzled 
abolishes tone in favour of colour, | this art 


substitutes contrasts of tint for contrasts of tone. . . . In all this conter | terate ¢ 
sation he never once mentioned the word ‘values.’ His system assuredly E ar 
excludes relations of values in the sense accepted in the schools. | a 

| (the pla 
Unfortunately this is not Post-Impressionism at all, but the | Yr. 
Impressionism of Turner and of Monet. It depends on the fact f by“ 
that no one, even if he wish to, can render the values truly ola | Bat M, 
sunlit landscape, because pigments do not cover so great met a the mal 
The upper notes must be sacrificed in any case, and the on | _ The ¢ 
Turner and Monet adopted, to gain a general brilliance, aa | p R 
omit the lower as well, to leave out not only the real T Joret ; 
no one could put in, but also the shadows, the tones, of ' iit 
notes, rendering only their difference of colour or tint, "ante ae 
an exaggerated way. Monet’s ‘ purple shadow ` 38 8 ground’ 
Turner’s vermilion. Our ‘classic, therefore, is on this & l 
pure impressionist. 


certain limits 
> 


some sort of bee in the bonnet of Cézanne or * Aos 
was to play havoc later, and produce whole s 
‘ All his faculty for abstraction,’ we are told, 
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to distinguish only among notable forms ‘the sphere, the 
All forms are referred to those, which he is alone 
g. The multiplicity of his colour schemes varies them 
But still he mever reaches the conception of the circle, the 
arallelogram : those are abstractions which his eye and brain 


amit Forms are for him volumes. 
admit. 
i 


eading this would appear to mean that by some lesion 


mere ur painter could not conceiy. i 
have onp | {his classie brain o! i ıld only ith thr Ae 
n to himi | il that of solid bodies he cou if : E n ih oee? TR Deol 
pe | a ihe author expresses himse f badly or is ill translated. What 
oF the K Erens is that Cézanne vhk in the solid, not in the parallelo- 
‘ste | Ee tia the cube—or am I 2 rong, Potea the cube, afterwards 
tOUS arting, i be so sacred, anathema at this period? If so, the less painter 


Ifor the complete painter must think in both. He must imagine, 


cance, The | he 5 : : nd 

jil-paintings, | tending back behind his canvas, a space containing solid bodies ; 
not graspel, and this space and these bodies he must render on the flat surface 
e really goj | ofhiscanvas. But he must also remember that these solid shapes, 
the stinge} { projected on the flat, will set up a certain pattern among them- 
their design, | selves of forms in two dimensions, and that this pattern and its 


f subject, he | rlation to the frame constitute the ‘decorative ’ side of his art. 
or anything | Since the frame is normally either a parallelogram or a circle, he is 
| astrange artist who cannot conceive of either; and we are more ie 
, ib appear, | puzzled than ever by Mr. Fry’s announcement, in his preface to í 
| this article, of an art ‘in which the decorative elements prepon- 
hee | ‘erate at the expense of the representative.’ The apostle of the 
tem asurdy | W art is absorbed, it appears, in the ‘ representative ’ side (the 
‘| tendering of depth), and knows nothing about the ‘ decorative ` 
| (the planning of the surface). 

Mr. Fry himself speaks of Cézanne’s ‘compact unity’ built 


HA 


j. 


IL, but te f 


heht F ty by « : A Bae 
on tt | "pby ‘a calculated emphasis on a rhythmic balance of directions.’ 


A 
s truly ofa } But y . ; RENT, ğ 
st aie nt M. Denis describes one of these figure-landscape pieces in X 
sat arange | the making : a 
convenit | The dimensi , . : 2 
nce was!) were lif mensions of the figures were often readjusted; sometimes they ka 
i hid | rer ape sometimes contracted to half: the arms, the torsos, the legs g 
ae ior | oy ‘rged and diminished in unimaginable proportions. a 
) „ | culation w ce! ‘ abet f 
and that | in size hit was missing or erratic here : and with every variation 
famos® 1 rhythmic balance of directions ’ must have altered. 


PUL it j 
ea nds | 1 
iS grout 4 'Mnfnsig 

I 


S needless to pursue further these rather elementary 
= let us take farewell of the article with a touching 
EYS Se of the painter himself. He spoke, not of any of the 
g | ation th enumerated, but of his ‘ petite sensation,’ the little 

at he was trying to preserve and render. I remember, 


Ih t 
T Same early nineti i i ng a group of 
er rly nineties, a discussion among 2 group 


Me eh can è i 

this M Dne Of the short-story writers, very earnest, constipated artists. 
fre tement lad been out for a walk, and his contribution was the 
and 5 ile mood Mat in coming home through the trees he had “quite a 


did not write it down at the time,’ he said, ‘but 
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perhaps I ought to have done so,’ Ce : 
he was an artist, often clumsy, always aes be 2 Breat he 
in his range, absurdly so in his most nume Si Very 
with “quite a little mood,’ and the hana fees Prod 
upon the early Manet, at which he could one idea 
between Manet’s earlier and finer m y hint 


ce anner, t mee 
broadly divided colour, and a painting bad aa cont 
DE ear 


all colour ina high key. In this manne > Yng | 5298" 

scapes, tender and beautiful in colour, bie aaa certain | begin 

cult for him, and from difficulties of all sorts ie TRR | CS 

still-lifes I have spoken of, flattened jugs, ao aa into ity at 

blue tin that would clank if they fell. What is tal oi : 1 ri 
C chiy | ‘ 


set up for him as a deliberate designer. creating a ‘ l j 
of the momentary lights of the “Impression in et | Dad 
his technique remains that of the Impressionists ae 
technique, adapted for snatching hurriedly at effects thal og 
wait. Hence his touch, hence those slops of form out of mill pee 
tries to throw a figure together. No one was ever further is | colour 
logical ‘ classic’ construction, if that is what we are looking ar: | lendo 
none of the Impressionists was so uncertain in his shots ata | delet 


shape. And when we come to fundamentals, to rhythm, whette | pe 
it be the rhythm of the thing seen, or the rhythm of the pietu | o 
imagined, or these two combined, as they are in great art, Cézam | E 
is helpless. We have only to turn to the illustrations to appreciate nie 
this. Cut away the theories and the verbiage, and whits | ate 
actually before us? A forcible head of the painter is the best 1 tis Po 


trails | 
te | lethargi 


his end 
hallucir 


them; but even that has only one valid eye; the other po 
are blocks of wood. The vaunted landscapes with figures, | 
Bathers and Satyrs, are the work of a man who could not ba, | 
the construction or the expressive gesture of a single ape La 
not combine them together, or fit them reasonably bs a 
landscape setting. What æ blinding power has the) ffi 


ingenious mind! pere 1 | 
rai ibition i > things. Thee | w 
The Grafton Exhibition included many tams nore tires” 
Manet as well as Cézanne. There was a group of the! n 


Seurat, who introduced ‘ pointillisme.” The 3 
infinitesimal dots of primary colour that the t 7 


: t any OS 
large bricks of colour that could not possibly fuse 2 o end o 


I suppose, by the way, it will be impossible totai “ft i 
to persuade people that Monet never at eee or er 
= sionism, the splitting up of colour into its Pa 
rainbow constituents. Even so careful a al the pie 
Holmes asserts this, against the evidence 0 a E 
endeavoured years ago to explode the suppos 


cjeni! 


aE t carne = 
he pointillist theory of painting, but all ie eae 


SA 
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Bet Pn, among my critics that I was myself an Impressionist 
Heh i Y a orice ai pointillism. I perhaps deserved this for trying to 
Wetion 1 | vo m’ a wider than its historical meaning. 


pha sionis 

f is BY way of digression. Next after Cézanne among 
ae g new to London, and that London was grateful for 
| the e Gauguin, who was well represented. This painter, 
| geld a as a rather dull Impressionist, in the wake of 
‘E pegon developed, for the handling of exotic scenes, a more 


1 ’ 
e (4 
Ei 


k toig | p drawing and vivid colour, reverting to the Oriental 
a aa | ont that was already implicit in Manet, Degas, and 
i, ee | whistler. There is nothing revolutionary in the drawing of the 
as chia | Tahiti gures ; itis the drawing of Degas, stiffer, and less flexible, 

gesot yg might be expected from the painter who began work at thirty ; 


the fact thy | = ee 
mt | and there 1s an 1 


| that does not ex 


llogical modelling of the figures in light and shade 
tend to other parts of the picture. But the 


Wie | pose and grouping of the Tahiti pieces is finely felt, and his 

further E } lour in these and certain still-lifes has original character and | 

looking fa | splendour. ‘The fine period was short ; it is a drop from L’ Esprit 4 
e Fille to fantastic rubbish like Christ in the Garden of Olives. 


With the third name we come, I was going to say, to 
| the real thing: but that would be unfair; to one of those 
| irits who break through the ordinary moulds, who survive, 


i) like the salamander, in a fiery element. Blake is the one 
ppreciate | r, ; ; ce . 
nd what id English artist who did this and lived undestroyed at a perilous 

| exaltation. Van Gogh had neither Blake's mental] range nor 


s the besto | i ) 
her ports: | is endurance, but in the short period of balance between the 

W | lethargic Dut ; a : STFS $ i 
figures, te | Pe Mutch art of his beginning and the madness 0 
ot command i an he is very like the Blake of Thornton’s Pastorals. The 
figure, ld | ueination of a reality more intense than that of every day 
bly into mes to some men by way of wine or drugs, to some by bodily 


va ae, 
eory for the | iy others by the fever of the mind that production itself 
| °° Beginning like Gauguin flatly, Van Gogh worked up, 


lke hi 
him, through Impressionism, and then, before madness over- 


There wis took K J 
ore tires” | torn ae Snatched at his startling landscape visions. Rain, a 
nong th 3 S tory ae a sunset, are discharged at us with heightened, hallucma- 
tune iy |e ee . The colour of flowers, too, thus excited him, and 
equirel ipo Hondy rait of himself, shown at the Grafton, the exasperated 
ny í Vasa Ss of the tormented mattoid head against a flame of blue, 
end 0 ide, d abies in its kind. Then he fell over on the other 

d the rest tells us merely the price he paid for a 


ae interval, 

Las 1S Was not all. We were asked to regard these three 

ater a initiators of an art which was carried a stage further — 
A oS of whom two were the chief, Picasso and Matisse. — 

ttaine fared mainly in his early phase, as a Whistlerian, — 

D: e than Whistler in the construction of a painted 2 

2 a delicate sense of colour; an etcher, too, of subtle 
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line. But a portrait was shown in th 
in the face) some geometrical mania e 
presently. Of Matisse there were ones 
Insignificant landscapes and a silly doll 
verts, in which we were invited to fing. 
harmony. I have seen lands ; me 
L capes by M 
barbaric strength of colour; I have not c 
to trace his history Mi: erea One 
) ry, and I am prepared to beli a Of bis wyg era? 
given pledges elsewhere of good faith in the edeve that hep | of date 
ments ; but I see no force in the argument tf tbe aA 
is very bad indeed, it must be very good beca because drawiy | ae 
man, one who has been known, at other ca the PY a dena | iy tho. 
draw pretty well. I pass over Herbin, Friesz ie pos i 
many more, all of them, like Baal’s priests cutting nate fe 
their forms in a desperate incantation of the fire Rei uh f: 
Van Gogh. I return from the pictures to the eok E | 
Mie catalogue was prefaced by a brilliant piece of writing, | 
unsigned, more closely knit than M. Denis’ apologia oi pe 
lecture was given during the exhibition by Mr. Fry and rik | ise 
in the May number of the Fortnightly Review. The ried pes 
the preface tacitly showed M. Denis’ theory about Cézanne totte | rai 
door, and advanced a directly opposite account of those le | 
christened ‘ Post-Impressionists.’ M. Denis had claimed w| He 
Cézanne that he was ‘classic,’ meaning, as we may put it, | E 
that there is a fine balance in his painting between the desires o | ail | 
the painter and the rights of the object painted ; that he rendes | i 
the object justly but finely seen. If this is not a plausible desen 
tion of Cézanne, it is a possible definition of classic painting A 
But now we were told that the methods of this school | 
enable the individuality of the artist to find completer sel f-expressi 
work than is possible to thoso who have committed themselves 
senting objects more literally. 


on int bi ji 
to repr 


; scots ralhet | 
The school, in a word, render their emotions about A al a 


RS than the objects themselves, and Mr. Fry makes it We fe, 
of all drawing that it distorts the object. Personal fee wi aè 
is the note of the movement, and the ‘ Post-Impression’s ‘9g Be 
fore, are not classic at all, but extreme Romantics. 5 
by several ghosts of old controversies in this oa oats 
oO “rocking-horse ’ of the preface reminded me of oe J C 
E beasts’ of the Glasgow School, ‘better than »? 
EY and another old phrase, ‘ There is no such thu 
ing,’ played its part. By that I meant that | reve Sos 
writing can never be said to be finally $ correct, os, th da a 
but only to approach perfection of expression, P -tial 
y PE >g. but the 12! 
= Imitation may be a large part of drawing, vray of trat 
= is gesture, and ‘ correctness’ of imitation by sil 
only i ib] ecause contours must be amp” 
Pag ony upos}! lepue paui Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw; 
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nsion, but the design of the picture, simplification 


i “ihe preadth, sacrifice and emphasis for expressive force, 
ts | he ‘correct’ copying. Again I am entirely with Mr. Fry 
fy yak afl Pee he lays on the rhythmical basis of design. Perhaps 
Ki m| nie r allowed to quote from an article that made people very 
if m ay jmay X s o 1 ` 
i -y years ago. 
adac A ory twenty Je tee? 
af val | angry a is at bottom, like all the arts, a kind of gesture, a method 
that i Wok } Ding Upon paper. The dance may be mimetic; but the beauty and 
heyf a an formance, not closeness of the imitation, i 
‘the perfo c on, impresses, 
erous ey | p. additions of truth will encumber and not convince. The dance 
USC drawn | oes tre the pantomime. Rivers and skies and faces are taken up 
S DY a cleg | ae painter as illustrations of a mood, and the lines of the image he 
| places ty by aies are not meant to reproduce the thing, but to convey what he 
minek rh if about the thing—the salutation, the caress he gave to it... He 
ai » n | Brg to convince the imagination, not to delude the sense. ..In the 
mamiy f fines of abstract ornament you will often get a more striking impression 
had touche | tconfict or repose than from the most document-supported picture of 


| tattle or of sleep ; and it is this element, the music of space and form, 
of writing | that really plays to the imagination behind the images that represent 
ogia ae | person or thing. A division of the paper will do more to enthrone a 
o | foure or dignify a landscape than the dress of kings or the presence of 
and printd | £ ora iti a p 
P | palaces, and the drift or swing of a composition across the canvas be more 
he writ Pepe A 5 
oau 4 | douent of its motive than the particular attitude and occupation of its 
zanne tothe 


i | constituent persons. 
f those le f 


claimed for 


Here, then, is common ground ; but as they say in disputations 
nay put it, | at the Propaganda, Distinguo. When I came to work at the 
e desires o | history of a period of drawing, I saw that there is a strong dividing- 
he renders W line between two schools, each of them great, by the degree in 
ble descrip: i jec iney admit freedom of modification ; and Mr. Fry’s defini- 
o painting Fe» a my old one, are not the account of all drawing, but of one 
Ri only. I have endeavoured elsewhere to bring this out,” 
cession in bi ela risk a repetition here. ‘Classic ’ drawing, conveniently 
ves to xpi y ll a because it is the drawing of Greek fifth-century sculptors, 
7 2s the model or ‘ nature ’ very closely, with a minimum of 


ects ratbe J a and distortion for the sake of emotional emphasis, the 
o definition : a of action, or the imposition of a rhythm conceived by 
ing, the T oy the aa It is realist among choice forms, aims at searching 
sts,’ HH” A ment a ythm implicit in an object, and entrusts to a lucid state- 
J was pet e feck that rhythm the task of exciting in the spectator’s mind 
ion. 1e f alit mg already aroused in that of the artist. It sinks person- 
Yoah’s a pd renders the object. 

, Coopt! ; et drawing is not satisfied with this: it emphasises, 
rect aan eg er elongates, abbreviates, reshapes the form in accord- 


4 thy a more violent emotion, a more tyrannic imposition 
both Schoo] a rhythm of the artist’s excitement. The problem of 
f ols is at bottom the same—namely, to fit into the rhythm 


le Osc 
a ye dinting and Imitation,’ Spectator, June 18, 1892. 
“ieteenth Century Art. (Maclehose, 1902.) 
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of the picture or of the sculptor’s block 
included ; but classic art more hu 


Tite 2 


atters and reforms the 


with its own passion and gesture, and introduces +, . 
manner of ‘ personal’ elements of temper and o Aa 
naturally enough, that classic art works, by ce ea ia 
of the object; romantic art tends to ‘remake pe Peg 
‘Nature puts them out,’ these artists say ; they born, ete a 
a shorthand of form, a scaffolding on which ToN fronta f 
expression may be hung. 1E System y | 
These two tempers and syst 
force at all times. | 
Masaccio, Piero della Francesca, Dürer,’ Holbein, Leona | 1 
and Raphael, Titian till his later days, Velazquez are in the | 
main classics. Giovanni Pisano and Michael Angelo are ite | 


we 


A F | 
ems exist side by side jn varvine | 


I 


great Romantics; Tintoretto, Rubens, and Tl Greco are some aN 
of the followers. In the modern period Ingres and Stere | present 
are classic; Goya, Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Millet, Roti | dome of 
are Romantics. Almost all Englishmen of any accountar | the atte 


| a sereen 
| of sprea 


Romantics ; if we look for a classic among contemporary artists, 
English or French, it is hard to find any, except Mr. Haval 
Thomas, who is the extreme case (I am not now discussing relate | kind, w 
merits but the completeness of the type). Mr. Walter Sickert is | seupies 
in theory a devout classic, all for the hairbreadth moulding af | acident 
drawing after nature that is called Ingres: in practice he A | a 
Cézanne, making uncertain shots at a real but elusive pai a 
sensation ’ of his own. and te | 

But if the writer of the preface started out w sory the 
his artists were Romantics expressing less ob atively 2 fish, 
selves, he suddenly abandoned this, and threw out an è 


iy, ainted 2% | Gtlife, a 
and incompatible third theory, namely, that oe the Thing 


ith the thesis that 
jects than then- 


Hi in Itself. They paint, he says, ‘ the treeness - a tree, î x 
where, ‘ they draw a line round the concept 2 ot do, its 
if there is one thing that painting certainly ane. talk about 
You can think the concept of a tree, and you : ‘put you 

, since words allude to ideas but do not represen”, 


m 
smal for 
to a nor n 


‘ched a pre 
blishe was used © 


AKA 3 A check upon classic drawing is obedience 
proportion. Some years ago Mr. Sturge Mope proe Ea 5 
= Albert Dürer, in which he laid it down that ar S arer’s own WË 
departed from. He showed no acquaintance yi TE Conway, 
subject except a short passage translated by iat ail his. critics 
ad misunderstood. His view was accepted A L. Justi, a 
d not read Direr’s book. But a patient a eO 
ublishing a treatise, showing that on the T 
‘ruction from the canon was to be found an zi 
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E + and you cannot draw it. The concept includes every 
oe F agne $, e of tree, the drawing must represent one. So, to 
gpd siz case, you can think the general idea of a triangle, 
equilateral, isosceles, and scalene triangles of all - 
bie” ut you cannot draw Jt, because any triangle you draw 
i053 ne kind or another, one size or another. And the thing- 
a E ‘substance, being, by its nature, relieved of all parti- 
self, cannot be drawn, because drawing is the art 


Mm mem ; rances, 
oy, f glar appear" PERT a6 FE 
OW from be nat appearance, not of invisible substance. Itis true I can 
E VIŠ. 


q choose among appearances those that, for my purpose, 
| sre most important ; ] Oo abstract from the total appear- 
| of a trec; I can abstract its greenness or brownness, and 
F it black; I can abstract its roundness, and draw it flat ; 
n, Leonard E abstract its leaves, and draw it bare; I can abstract its 
are inik | panches, and draw it a stump ; but some part of the * treeness 
gelo are the f ofthe tree’ goes with each abstraction and resides entirely in 
CO are som f yo one of these particulars. A tree may, for the imagination, 
ind Stevens | present forcibly one of its qualities at a time; it may be a green 
iillet, Rodin | dome of shade on a hot day, a ladder of retreat for a man from 
account are | ihe attentions of a mad bull, a peg on which an apple hangs, 
rary artists, | aseen for an assassin, a choir for birds; and its own business 
Mr. Havarl | af spreading out its million pores to the air and propagating its 
it } kind, which comes nearest to being its ~ treeness,’ may be what 
ik | cupies the artist least and bores him most. He deals with the 
noulding tl | wcidents of its life, that serve the purposes of his own kind. But 
tice he 8 i because of this, he scorns the tree’s own idea of its main business, 
sive petite 1 TMsunderstands and cramps the rhythm that mysteriously arises 
—_— the strains and expansions of its anchoring, its feeding, 
» thesis thit | 4 its breathing, he loses, not perhaps the significance for his 
than then 4 a that the ladder or the peg or the umbrella would sufficiently 
j n loses beauty, the beauty implicated in the proge SPR 
ra pant replace it however he may cudgel his H = er 
4 ery than aie a would expect, produced A we ae i 
} oimn, oe ci writers : he declared, as eo Sa 
Pressionists,’ the ‘ discovery of the visual language of the 


} pick an 


a in , A f X 
1 atl “ee : a language analogous to music, and on this quest 
lk 2 Con Monment of ‘naturalism.’ The ‘ distortion’ already 
you ct Fated to +t 


Zand th 
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T TA A 7 Ha tim ts of Naturalis 4 
TAEA ER ya lighting of th sm, be 
front, or reduced, for decorative breadth, to © Picture 

and dark, as by Manet, and for the matter es: n 
But no reasonable man would deny to the a ne Ma 
of expression or decoration, a break E o s 
which, indeed, is seldom to be found in good S 
abstraction from shadow. What Mr. Fry ae 
ee and shadow are not mere science 
artists they are instruments of expressi ' ; Lig > 

ing power in the hands of a Mantegna, akni A F threat | pe p 
reverie and pathos in the hands of a Rembrandt; ‘he ae 1 nity 
form, are matter for design. What we may well a a ie ‘he a 
what I for one have often asserted, is that the full ae ain u | a this I 
natural effect, the total instrument of painting 5 ae X a | pressi 
for certain purposes, but is beyond the strength of all i | ales o 
great artists. Many can play on the pipe whe cannot onn f msistane 
purpose all the keyboards of the organ. Tf that is what Pag. | tons of 
Impressionism means, the greater part of recent painting i | visual m 
this country has been Post-Impressionist. Strang, Laveryanl | ` 
Brangwyn, Nicholson and Pryde, Ricketts and Shannon, Johnani |! 
Holmes, all deliberately or less consciously throw overboard | =S € 
or another element in the full range of representation 9 | pay : 
as to keep the ship floating. There are many varieties of sit i, certai 
sacrifice. These sacrifices may be necessary, but the dng | 0 oe 
of any deliberate stereotype thus adopted is that an as} a 
who once limits his traffic with nature not only cuts bims | | 

off from fresh sources, but is in danger of losing even that J 
which he hath. If out of the whole alphabet of appearant® ‘tt 
limits himself to A B C for the sake of A, B and © are r ; As 
grow insolent and make an end of A.. Mr. Fry, ut von 
stand him aright, welcomes the possibility of *gemls pee 4 
longer called for. He speaks of the possibilities of ie yp | 0 
an ‘anonymous’ art, as if that were the same thing: Pid a 
anonymous mediaeval times it is casy to trace the points nl i. 
genius came in. He looks for the creation of a Ona at ay 
of imaginative expression which all might use, peat 
arduous training, without any wrestle with natura i for sit | 
a language as direct as a child’s in drawing. 1 CS it 
purposes laborious imitation is irrelevant, that 
imitation reached in a thousand art schools 18 


nature if, to any high purpose, he 
imagination. The odd thing about 


Rea bs Sates Ss -od i snos 
the imagination is that once acquired it seem 
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- ative range, but to limit it toan orange, an apple, a napkin, 
a These are subjects which of all others surely call for 

axture of vision to render them interesting, for the art 
in or a Manet. Nature seems to revenge herself by 
the rebels not even ‘nature morte’! 


a 
full te 
g Chard 


i | onder a : : 
forget ii, : re already dealt ais Jor N Mr. Fry has an ob- 
ands Of gy, | ssion under this ae $ he Seo tor a word of examination. 
re a threaty, | He appears ie (hink a Bach pe of reality, which 
instrumenty renders painting j classic, ee e expression of solidity, and that 
ey alto, li; glidity is most fully expressed by the elimination of light and 
Concede, an | inde and ne ation ia s thick contona We are reminded, 
sumulationg | ihis point, of Mr. Berenson 5 famous ‘ tactile values? The 
ot only mi | pression Was ill chosen, because Mr. Berenson did not mean 


all but yer | jalues of touch at all, but the sense of energy put forth and of 
rot control iy | Bsstance, which are quite different things ; or else those apprecia- 
s what Pog. | tans of depth which (pace Berkeley) depend not on tactile but on 
painting i | SS machinery. The Florentine School of painting sprang from 
Tavaya | saulpture ; hence its preoccupation with solidity; the Venetians 
on, John au | mde painting more distinctly a painter’s art by their preoccupa- 
verboard oe | ™ with colour. This by way of parenthesis. Cézanne cer- 


| tainly € . , . n A P z siai 
Pn y | tinly “blocks in’ his forms with thick lines which give them 


oties of sud cae brutal force, but he does it indiscriminately with a 
the danget | Dwer-pot, which if solid is fragile, and with table-cloths, which 
nf an artis | E as little solid as objects may be. And Mr. Fry finds this 
cuts hime! | aa of solidity in the most unlikely features. Cézanne some- : 
y even thal | E draws the mouth of a circular vase or flower-pot seen in 8 
pearance | Bete not as an ellipse, but like a ‘gutta-percha ellipse that è 
3 are apti i ijs en Squeezed till its sides are parallel; producing, Mr. Fry 
if T uder Iomega eect of solidity. Why Cézanne did this it is idle 
s” being z Ja ve >m one piece he draws three flower-pots side by side, 


Tore 7, et Contours range from a straight line to a lop-sided 
| Rther fr EO Probable then that the flattened forms arise 
iij i oughtless or clumsy shots at form than from 
n ention. pot if intention there was, it must have been 
Shape o o flatten the shape, not to expand it. The 
uence Bit circle in wide perspective has so straining 
te ip. he picture-field that designers are tempted to 
x : us Puvis de Chavannes, in the foreground 
iN the gh est-known mural paintings, draws a fountain- 
was Cézan ape of Cézanne’s flower-pot mouth. He, and 
te 2e, Was really flattening his form for decorative 
F Which Pi TY finds the same ‘ classic’ merits in the still-lifes 
f “sso has been rewarding the devout fervour of 
XY a P lington Magazine, January 1911. $ 
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disciples. One of these I was al i? 


privil 
company. In a ‘design’ that looked i 


to see in Mt Í 
glass pieced together could be made a Fragments of 4 | pra? 
bashed flower-pot and a lemon, and other an fhe outing pi x 
to be a curtain and a piece of paper. In thi ae epli, ais 
the flower-pot reversed the formula of Cena a he ra, A 
of an irregular almond, with sharp ends: Bute i had t Aa i rt 
increase the solidity of the pot’s reality : a ie Stil afirme, y delibe 
absurdum, one would think. The ‘ paper ’ was lent Tedueti y of treat 
as iron; but then ‘one must not look for imitate lyf abo! 
Why then have paper at all? If my classic oat mal od 
orange may lead me to represent it, not as ron belma E 
orange-colour, but as a cube of green, need I lok ie 4 ii 
at all? And if the ‘balance of directions,’ ag i ae a 
requires that the flower-pot should be mutilated a a hein 
this ‘direction’ at the expense of a flower-pot? ‘It i E nile 
want is a play of ‘ directions ’ leading nowhere, why do the fore parative 
pot and lemon linger on the field, like indestructible properiis wntribu 
saved, in the wreck of the universe, from the old still-lifes? Thy | grl givi 
truth is that these painters have never betrayed the fainiai | doing w 
capacity for the most rudimentary exercises in pattern desi, | suppose 
They have, on the contrary, in this direction, an appalling tase; | &y, and 
witness the mess by Herbin, recently served up for the readerso A cu 
The New Age, which looked like a number of scraps from Wi } tny kno 
wax-cloth patterns stitched together. The admirers of these thing ae l 
are hypnotised, exactly as a hen may be, held over a chalk-mari a af 

Mr. Fry was perhaps at heart not quite satisfied with P N 
artists, of whom his eulogy was a little disappointing : 0 etal | as 
of existing examples, he took the heroic course of producing a alll 
With a sporting spirit I cannot sufficiently applaud, the ane f | bhi 
of a respectable educational institution, the Borough Po Sin 
committed to him and those about him the a is on 
walls. It was really a magnificent thing for a comia teore it 
and if committees elsewhere will show the same oy gst rey 
spirit we shall get on with the necessary experiment ental | of. 
a fresh period in mural decoration. I am gomg a two of i be wo 
about these paintings, but there is not a doubt H 0 bch] hg to 
artists employed Mr. Fry singled out new talen j _ Bie red cl 
great deal may be expected, Mr. Duncan Grant fe give * i a yoni 
I have seen pictures elsewhere by Mr. Grant t3 «the fo" 5 oe 
viction more certainly than the wall-paintings: powe a beh 


iece recently at the Carfax Gallery was enous? as tHe Na. 
fine Bat. Mr. Etchells’ panel at Sout var d eh ae 
striking in its assertion of a bald, forci 
assertion of abstract rhythm was almost 2 m i 
provided. That, however, is the fundamentat 
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A Jopment into something richer. I mean that if a painter 
zadeve d Heath Bank Holiday ag hi j 
ampstead tHe y is theme, he is 
| ss a sery little of it if he sets up figures that might be women 
ty fe reduced to the lowest common terms of humanity and 
uy wo” curely the dress, the fantastic hats, the Cockney 
tet have something to supply that need not conflict with 
| eiberate structure in the design. There were absurdities 
1 treatment besides. The ground and background were painted 
a 3 fhuilt up of tesserae ; why should wall-painting imitate mosaic? 
| fy, 8 gain, should Mr. Grant s figures look like diagrams of 
atomy when their anatomy is obviously fantastic? And what 
„gestion of the rhythm of water do we gain from a treatment of 
OK ab oranga f is surface that looks like slabs of a marble floor tilted at angles to 
METS, her? Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s design was r 4 
was fo | one anot ; n s desig more reason 
d, why tel bleinits simplifications, less ruthless in its abstractions, and more 
If all ye | abtlein colour ; but the practice of small drawings told in a com- 
do the fone. | parative failure of mass and general silhouette. Mr. Fry’s own 
ble propertis | contribution had a genial idea, but calls for revision, since his little $ 
l-lifes? Th | grl giving a bun to an elephant was neither standing on her legs, 
the faints | doing what she is supposed to do, nor attending to what she is 
ttern design, | supposed to be doing. But the total effect in a dismal room was 
palling taste; | #Y, and has stirred a great deal of wholesome speculation. 
he readesa | A curious thing about those designs is that probably without 
aps from bal my knowledge on the part of their painters they are much more 
waly in the vein of Seurat, the ‘ Neo-Impressionist’ leader, 
than f r ‘ eee È 
| “an ol any of the ‘ Post-Impressionists.’ Seurat, an artist of 


a sphere dy 


| | pe vulgar temperament, was a man of ideas. It was he who 
g:n detai f ought in the mosaic of dots, and it was he who produced a 
ducing them f a of designs of dancing and other figures in severely repeated 
he authori’ 4 Rrallelism. Mr, Fry might revive him for another Grafton 


Polytech ‘hibition, 


ting of i. a a then Mr. Fry has opened an exhibition of his own paint- 
mittee e Mire in less ambitious scale. As I look back on his production 
advent d | there ok this sudden turn, I remember a succession of phases. 
idl | im of the good deal of pastiche, ingenious exercises, now in one : 
io Of E Sete won) older art, now in another. But every now and then = 
no) | i Peep out something of his own, a ‘ petite sensation ” 


0 Ç j 
Re pred dni Itself expressed, shivering a little because the bor- 
; th itopinos vere cast aside, but much more interesting than the 
n x nd in the recent exhibition I find the same contrast. 


ota R 

a Ig a it is pastiche of a new set of models. These are 
ches to T call toy-box pictures, theoretical reductions of 
Picture in ock forms through which, as through the reading of 
Chunks of wood or in large wool stitches, the sketch 

Y seen. Others, like the flood scenes at Guildford 

Ment of something more truly apprehended, and 

. Pe he elt FA 


ro. 


Vague] 
“‘Yelon 
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down with a greater confidence t 


han of old. 


may be useful for an artist who wig The toyda 

to its simplest terms in the pioccas gf AE his te My pil 
a method by which the artist can say anything ; 1t ig Certain | ly 
painted on this system are as like one anole Individua} oug ic” i 
‘Ripolin’ painters, to use the ima °F as the wapa Me 


«  MOtk gt Pint 

suggested. The best painting in the askin A Ay tal laa 
Mr. McTaggart, the Cambridge philosopher me 4 Dott i ‘Classi 
‘The Further Determination of the Absolute onee Mg | bind 
what really constitutes the Thing-in-Itgelf : 
have thought, is a subject for the new 
negative and the background a needless reminiscen 


Gogh’s patterns, the head is drawn with NO more of 


e colours f consequ 
ce of Va f partly | 
Carica f ilustrat 
f question 
} article | 
" jsthere 


Here I might stop, if account were tak 

the pictures that have been put rome aie e 
that have been spun about them. But it has been naea | the arti 
the attraction of these pictures for many people was not shi | isle 1 
eee aes 3 Un aa what they negatively exclude, | is to s 

} med in the degree in which they renounced wit | anythin 
violence the world as itis seen. They were accepted as a promis, | God, to 
queer and doubtful, of a painting that should render the woni | ihe dra 
beneath appearances, the world unseen. There cropped up agai | The 
and again in discussion the word ‘ symbol.’ These distortions 
reality were thought, in some unexplained way, to give us ‘sm | 1d “mi 
bols’ of a deeper reality than the painter ordinarily represents | torite 
Mr. Fry, indeed, started in chase of the will-of-the-wisp %1 | Tore th 
painting that should use symbols free from particularity like vail | eo 
as Mallarmé sought for verse that should use words and ne fae 
associations freely, almost like music. The difficulty ® i a pre 
painted symbols can supply no ‘ argument ’ like words : that Mes in 
represent the nouns of speech, but not the verbs, nor any carl | tings 
tions except ‘and’; while Mr. Fry and his school are a minl i 
most of the adjectives. It is a muddle-headed condition E Ki 
that sees ‘symbols’ in the still-lifes we have been aa ofan f thi, 
A colourless sphere or a circle may be used as the sym i 


ale, gi 
irde f 
orange ; an orange can hardly be called the symbol ofi ink | e stug 


“ S q 
But the hankering thus incongruously revealed 107 vt 


z x 7 e bs 
in painting, for this paradoxical use of an art Ki E ipl ; 
field is the superficial beauty of visible reality 12 “pits NA 


0 Jil D x 
variety, this need is after all a need of the religious P onis ak 


for help from the imagination to picture what is eee r Or 
able and therefore cannot be painted. The oh a use ma 
Hebrew and Mohammedan, have forbidden aes of uP ih ms 
a traducing of the unseen by idols; but the wea!” =) iced @ 

has demanded some equivalent, in terms of the a. 
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sor the life of the soul and the superhuman beings of its 
a Jt was this hankering, so entirely unsatisfied, so 
W7 elled by the disgusting pictures ordinarily called 
ie) that was anew excited by the rumour of a return in 
t nting tO gebo at : i 
4 et a I drew the distinction referred to above between 
M c and ‘Romantic’ drawing, and defined the attitudes 
‘(ass by names from the Greek myth of Olympians and 


ak pebind these, inst these tw the thi inati 
| a Į set over against t O, as the third dominating 


Mr, Pry ne vtitude of the imagination, the Mystic—I did not develop the 
the clos | vnsequences of the last for drawing so far as the other two— 

cence of Ya | rtly because of the obscurity of the inquiry, partly because 
Of caticain, | iustration of the attitude in modern art is so scanty. But the 
‘| question at least calls for defi nite posing even at the end of a short 

the meris | article like this : as there is a Classic and a Romantic drawing, 
the then: | isthere also a Mystic drawing? Can we trace the laws that govern 


iheartist who attempts to render the superhuman in some sort of 
ysible terms? Symbolic, evidently, the drawing must be; that 
| isto say the image given will be there not fully to represent 
anything, but to mediate with the Unseen, as Incarnation with 
God, to stand for something beyond itself. In what ways will 
he drawing suggest this? 
The modern romantic temper tends to confound with mystic 
sion two words whose sound favours the confusion, “mystery ’ 
ind‘ mist.’ The first of these was originally the mystic’s drama, 
the rite of initiation, but it has been worn down till it means little 
‘ive than something misty; and mistiness is the romantic 
py like wont | Yasion for mystic vision. But this is the reverse of the 
ds and ther | thizcter we find in the images of really religious times. De- 
sulty is tht 1 niteness of outline, massive form, are their characteristics, as of 
s: that he | ES imperishable and unchanging. And we may put this more 
A ae by saying that as much as possible every element of 
enlcy must be excluded, all those features that made Plato 


Oticeable ihi 1 
vas not vi 
ely excluded. | 
nounced mith f 
as a promis, | 
ler the woli | 


distortions! } 
ive us Syl | 
y represents. } 
he-wisp of & 


ion if | bine the art of painting because they render the idea a 
ealing Y | Bie thing. For this reason perspective will be minimised, 
pe EY aon changing light and shadow, the mirage of 
Ue s f'e cee the decomposition of reflected lights ; in composition 
n a Mt = Confusion of the picturesque, in expression all tran- 
1086 


N emotion will be banished for severe symmetry and solemn 


its © illusion of the passing world will be reduced to its 

Vt ae of abstraction, and for this reason sculpture, in what 

y r ot flesh, will be preferred to painting. Detail and 
k ta L 


ke 28 is e as rigorously dealt with; such incident and 
Oy e ù admitted will be admitted reluctantly only because it 
ma “eg nae the artist to enhance significance. And symbolic 

ss 'S admitted will wear some mark of strangeness, as by 


@ 
% 
Be 
% 
a 
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the faint tradition of religion peo SER 
shows how far this idea has been perverted th for Chute 

not put on a dress, like a surplice, that would aia ‘ © Modem sf 
Mrs. Brown does not wear a veil, but affirm 18 Indiv 


ple stil] $ dreg 


Sé She 
by her competitive hat. That is not surprising op Not Mts joe f 
centuries religious art has been lost, h Mey 


as been ebbing «8 


receding wave that withdrew religion itself to the 


it came. Just as in Greek art the ‘ classic’ Period joy.” 
and human to be religious, so in Gothic 8 tOO real | 
of Amiens are already outside, and i eau Ch f int 1 
to ‘primitives’ behind Titian for examples of what St go ba | 


<| idto 
search of. In early Greek and Gothic blocks in na ordaine 
3 2 | 


how to 


J, pers 


bronze, something of the divine and eternal was eon to the 
And the drawing of such images differs from the choice relia | real 
of classic art, the curiosity and personal emphasis of romantic: | Any oF 
sweeps over the minor points of representation that in portrait i al ‘ch 


the sto: 
restrail 
holy f 


the drama, in genre and still-life are properly sought out an | 
enforced. In the native lands of religion this synthetic drawing | 
has extended itself beyond the religious subject, has checked th | hariti 
portrait-painter when he deals with the individual, and era} SO 


A ; A many € 
the landscape painter, tied to symbols when he seeks the freedom i, ox 


(and es 


© 
n 
Q 
Q, 
© 
= 
a 
na 
© 
5 
m 
D 
E 


That only a religious revival could restore the conditions in | 


» | more o 
which even the other great kinds of painting might ia ‘the wo 
to their highest stature is, I think, an inevitable conca i may pr 
history ; and monumental art of any kind calls for ' sacnnos |) of 


‘ regs] iss 
small imitation. But the ‘sacrifices ’ of the Post: aa | 
seem to me to be sacrifices in the wrong place, and 1 | 
laid on the altar even of an absent god. D. S. Moi 


people 
ties” qi 
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‘THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY’ 
(I) 


i iis | nis a great deal in Mrs. Huth Jackson’s article with which 
8 too teas | 0 nally, find myself in agreement. The hasty and improvi- 


4 Cat Chg f st marriages of a large number of the clergy certainly do not 
ae a i io increase their ‘ efficiency ’ in the work for which they were 
in te tee Enel. The pressure of poverty, the constant anxiety as to 

Mosaic | ots ‘make two ends meet’ are not by themselves favourable 
C, 10 orgy | ™ it of high spiritual and intellectual ideals; and their 


, i! rsul 
OMmunints | to the pu : i 
chee | result is too often seen 1n lessened power and weakened influence. 

€ realiu | Any one who is concerned (as I am) in helping to administer cleri- 


f romantic: | 3 
ae ql ‘charities ’ cannot but feel—even when he is most moved by 


ate | the stories of clerical poverty—that a little more prudence and self- 
hetic devi if rstraint might fairly be expected in those who are ordained to the 
ganda wl holy function of the priesthood. And the existence of these 


al, and ena charities of one sort and another may, one must own, serve in too 
s the freedim | My cases as a direct incitement to a foolish marriage. There 

| te, one fears, a certain number of men in England and Wales 
(and especially, as far as my experience serves, in Wales) who are 


conditions in | ae : n Wa 
it grow agit | more or less vividly conscious of the fact that, if things come to 
nclusion fra} Worst, there is a clerical ‘ charity ’ in the background which 


sacrifices’ | ™Y prove a present help in trouble. 
presionit [f Of course it is not true to say that clergymen are the only 
nd not to f peris who marry in haste and beg at leisure. There are ‘ chari- 
‘| t associated with the professions of the law and of medicine 
| es do not disdain help coming from outside these professions ; 
a Peony reason why clerical charities are more prominent than 
| mid A I suppose, because the clergy, on the whole, are worse 
i ea lawyers and doctors. But even when one has conceded 
tot J of these improvident marriages, there is still another side 
| bared matter which cannot be overlooked. It has to be remem- 
that our national and imperial greatness is partly, at any 
st, ~“ Consequence of the large families which existed in the 
m: he place where Englishmen dwelt was too strait for 
a 7 Were compelled to go forth and to found new societies 


a 


MacCoul. 


VAY a a 


_ doubt is a very dangerous thing, but at the same 


ates 
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men singularly fitted for the work th T 

z ; f i x that H . wI ; 
known, for instance, that of those lee be done. E A 
Dictionary of National Biography the on eMOrateg nga bes 


exceed those of any other calling or profession the leg y 


bel 
But Mrs. Jackson will say that she js a 


A idan 


at T Ee z : ot 
national gr eatness or imperial expansion, Thes Concerned wi helped 
secular things; she is thinking of men and ae are tempon k f good oF 
spirits, with spiritual needs and desires, The omen ag img | p these & 
po clergymen but priests. She does not ni ant, she tells | ae 0 
ifference between a ‘ priest’ a : what is ye T 
I and a clergyman,’ 8 the | 


but apparent | own al 
4 } sins toć 
this be what ih | ‘poss 
i apenite 
denen} | conting 
f exercising it, : | unless 1 
A’ : as he not q ‘ny | buttoe 
shepherd’? Yet he was married. Were Pusey and Tiel Tha 
ne shepherds? Yet they, too, were married. Are no i | omar 
parochial clergy of the Eastern Church regarded as priests? Ye | prefer a 
they are not merely permitted to marry ; they are compelled iy | t Mrs. 


she thinks of the former as wieldi 
to the latter. Accepting the distinction (if 


do so. | night in 

Even if we adopt the test of ‘ confession,’ it is not easy tose | jazon 
that the celibacy of the clergy is a necessity. Of course Mr | ones) in 
J ackson, in saying that the Anglican Church preaches the “nees | Nia 
sity for Confession’ and treats Confession as a ‘ Sacrament) | the Chi 
uses language which appears to show either ignorance or contempt | iferen 
of the authorised practices of the English Church. Has suhia | Pat 


“good churchwoman ’ already forgotten her Catechism? Tf not, | 

she must be aware that the name of ‘ sacrament’ is reserved | or Spal 
Baptism and the ‘ Supper of the Lord.’ Has she forgotten E | oe 
the words of the exhortation in the Communion service? Then | and as 9 
let me remind her of them, ‘ And because it is requisite Oe al | 
man should come to the Holy Communion, but with a full p 
in God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience ; therefore, i A q 
any of you who by this means cannot quiet his own on oe g 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, | 


im come 
Jet him ¢ yori 


me, or to some other discreet and learned Minister 0 
and open his grief; that by the ministry of God's H : 
may receive the benefit of absolution, etc.’ Even 
for the Visitation of the Sick,’ the sick man 15 oe 
moved to make a special confession of his sins } 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter.’ z lish O! 
These quotations make it quite clear that in the fe 
confession to a priest, far from being a matter © dicine 
contemplated as being something exceptional— me ty" 
food.’ The English Church, in fact, stands for libag o 
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| „if we are to have strong souls and not merely spiritual 
: TER J am quite willing to admit that there are a fair 
W pabess of people—more than there were—who need constant 
yi pumabor who like to depend on others, and, consequently, are 
| int® omforted by regular confession. Whether this be a 


: 0. C 

Cred w alpe ane sign, we need not now inquire : the fact remains ; and 
Mora ayy | es have a right to what they require. But, as a fact, 
as mor | {hese at the most popular ‘directors’ in the English Church are 
x teln f 50 "ed priests : and indeed, Mrs. Jackson seems to destroy her 
vhat is th, | pe arguments. ‘It is nauseous to think of a girl relating her 
ee | bs A a possible husband.’ But if the priest be married he is not 
= i | 1 ‘possible husband,’ except in the case of his wife’s death—which 
We | a penitent could hardly be suspected of contemplating as a possible 

vil ie | contingency If he is not married, he is a ‘ possible husband’ : 

git 4 | unless Mrs. Jackson is prepared not only to recommend celibacy 

on a hut to enforce it on the English clergy. 3 y i 

Keble k That the laity as a whole prefers a priesthood which has liberty 


re not tte | iomarry, is, I suppose, beyond doubt : and generally speaking they 
ests? Ye | prefer a priest who is actually married, just as (with due respect 
pelle i | to Mrs. Jackson) they prefer a married doctor. That they are 

| right in this, I do not contend; and the insistence of most lay 


pmtrons on having a married man for the livings (often very poor 


easy tose | 5 En O, 2 : s eee 
ee A | oes) in their gift is, I think, an absurdity ; but so it is. SA, 
he nea | Mrs. Jackson, however, finds that the laity are ‘ indiffarent to 


scrament i the Church,’ and have a contempt for the ‘parson’ mainly, it 
-contempt | ‘Mears, because he is a married man. With regard to the “in- 
Tas sucht | diference” to the Church, I should not mind comparing the 

| terest in the Church felt and shown by the ordinary English 


1? If not, | : 

served for | iyman with that felt and shown by the ordinary layman of France 
vottentty | Spain or Italy : nor do I think that we should suffer in com- 
i | Muson. But the clergy, it seems, are despised in this country, 


1? Then 


Midas a proof of this fact Mrs. Jackson takes the ‘ faithful sketch 


te that n ' 

full tr | e ain type of fashionable clergyman given by Mr. Albert 
f theret aer, which was received with ‘ shouts of applause.” if have 
onsa this sketch and laughed as loudly as the others, but in doing 


"i e (naturally) not conscious of expressing contempt for the 
A AS to its being a ‘ faithful ’ sketch—I can only say that, 
| oe the ‘ fashionable clergy ’ (not a very numerous band) 
“Mas Not me Seen anyone resembling this person, but the caricature 
mo interpret a ess amusing on that account, and it would be rash to 
feels E 1 The g © laughter of the audience as contempt for the ` cloth. 


lage $ i = 4 ° 
Sin LeS its own conventional clerical figures to which it 


nglish d 
S laity tha 


a TTAT YTV NT ; 
oe Digitized wy and NINETEENTH dnd Abbey 
that ‘because of all he has renounced full reco 
the priest . . . the power to remit sing the Tse jg Biren | 
the grace of God’ she appears to hold that fs PoR O con. | 
tered by a married clergy are invalid; but perks aw a ing, 
press this rhetoric too far). Not ‘ given up enoy n ome mit f 
Jackson think that the celibate priest has decae ai Does ie | i 
very much? In many cases, I can assure her, he hag sna 
time of it.” The man who marries on very little nant i | | 
often is), but it means that he has to ‘ give up’ Y De a fol k] 


Dite. that Sue F Most of the lorns. E 
of life; that he has anxieties and distresses to which hi 7 ae 
brother is a stranger ; that he has to make sacrifices fay eo t 

are required of the unmarried man—and ertha | Oy pag 


these experi | 
: = a 1eNces a R 
bitter enough, have certain compensations too. oe | Jackson 


On the whole I am disposed to think that when the Eng} | po 
Church permitted her clergy at the Reformat; ngut } to confe 
permitted her clergy at the Reformation to marry openly | eing by 

she did not, as Mrs. Jackson thinks, commit an ‘error,’ is, | Pea 
to marry ‘ openly ’; for there never was a time when the Engl 


z ; establis! 
clergy were not, to a large extent, married men ; though thir | ment ar 
wives were called by unpleasant names, such as Queen Elizabeth } and ort 


’ 


‘crudely > employed. I will not allude to the grave objections | Anglica 
to compulsory clerical celibacy, which Mrs. Jackson brushesaray | meonsis 
on one side, but which experience has tended to justify. Fo | that she 


abandoning the policy formed at the Reformation, Mrs. Jacks | and, in 
must advance stronger arguments than any found in her paper- f sicrame 
of these indeed some are hardly to be taken seriously. Whensle } For in 


Teal arbi 
Many of 
of care 

‘the mor 


says ‘ He must obey the solemn command of his Master, “ Solile | 
wise whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he Eo | 
cannot be my disciple,’’’ she must go on to give us some vil | 
for believing the words to be a command to the clergy only ‘aie | 
they are, they obviously demand a good deal more iew TR ii ont 
the unmarried priest, as a rule, certainly does not forsake wer | ae g 
he hath.’ But indeed Mrs. Jackson largely abandons akes ft | ang = 
cause when she admits that the Anglican Church m k : 


p Whe! f history, 
righteousness ’ in a way that the Roman Church does a nhy mh iN 


we compare the moral and religious condition of ma ations É J Relo, 
those which have for centuries enjoyed the ae ot lose iy Matting 
celibate priesthood, we feel that, as a fact, We aA dete} Wishe 
$ EE 40 instr 


them may be partly due to the fact that the cl 
live as married men not at a distance but § t compu “the g; 


laity—in the world; but it has yet to be ae Ee o cannot i | ; the 4 
= celibacy would be the better way; and I o, to the | le rel 
the wisdom of the English Church in giving er 


D e cases v 
liberty, of which we may admit they are 10 a a 
o avail themselves, but the denial of which , 
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(THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY’ 
a) 


eater thy | ox page 167 of the January number of this Review Mrs. Huth 

"Nees, ota | Jackson claims that the celibate priest, “because of all that he has i 
ji renounced,’ receives from God ‘ the power to remit sins, the power 

he English } io confer the grace of God, the actual God Incarnate called into 

TY openly, | heing by his hands.’ Quite apart from the remarkable crudity of 

or.’ Igy | this last expression, the whole assertion is flatly heretical, for it 

he English | establishes a direct connexion between the efficacy of a sacra- we 

10ugh thir | ment and the personal character of its ministrant which Aquinas ; 

1 Elizabeth | and orthodox Romanism would condemn as unhesitatingly as s 

objections | Anglicanism. However, as other parts of her article seem quite 

ushes away | uconsistent with the plain meaning of this sentence, it is possible 

tify. For | that she herself would hardly expect us to take the words seriously ; 

s. Jackson | and, in any case, it will be simpler to abandon the jungles of f 

er papt- | sacramental theory for what should be the plainer paths of history. 

Whenslt f For in most of these questions the experience of history is the 

,Solile ) real arbiter ; in other words, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

1e hath, le | Many of us who have worked among the poor could quote instances 

me m | ‘care for sick or fallen humanity which would directly reverse 

nly; but! | the moral drawn by Mrs. Jackson. When, again, she asks, ‘Do 


— 
She ie 


be + Kople prefer a married doctor?’ I should reply, ‘ Doctors have 

ce g plained to me twenty times that people do.’ But there is i 
fe ie, | p profit in bandying affirmations from individual experience ; 
me | i tis fortunate that Mrs. Jackson once or twice appeals to 

‘ try vi q "te Upon which ground it is easier to meet her. 

ee: ges one,’ she writes, ‘who has studied the history of the — tA 
4 pet fi Tmation in England can have failed to realise how the 


“oh deh | Wishes’ 2 the clerg t in, fostered by men who 
He cc to kill the a Pn Church and to make of it : 
thin ment for the use of the State.’ There is here just one 
Ritson pat which is worth separating from the bushel of A 
Mihe oa aft. It is true that clerical marriage was unpopular i 
the Sixteenth century, but only as many other conditions © 
Shite r Postolic Church were then unpopular. The same Devon- — 
t leri S who, under Edward the Sixth, shouted for a retur 
tedis Celibacy shouted also for a return to the inveterat 
D086 of receiving Holy Communion only once a y 
Re 07 SEY 
ukul 


So 
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Moreover, all but a few exceptional men in th | 
this celibacy to be an apostolic institution, Fa days ing, | 4 
the forged Donation of Constantine and fe me they im Xy pos 
bo genuine expressions of early law. al e 


A 
had for centuries lent colou nd, lastly 


r to the infa ~? Papal 
roundly asserted by orthodox theologians) ‘erm So 
less in keeping a concubine than in marrying P is me Sun | 
great Sir Thomas More permits himself expression F Even i, I Bon: 
to imply this*; and meaner folk expressed the sac ur Sey] pigi 
meaner fashion. A Visitation Injunction of 1559 ah oat thir | of the fı 
wives sometimes refused to attend upon the wives of th r 3 
at childbirth °; and one of Cranmer’s judges cast in T cleg ii p 
that ‘his children were bondmen to the see of CA | ee 
There was much excuse for this in those comparatively heal | et 
days; but it is difficult to excuse Mrs. Jackson, who appara | eter 
does not realise that even the Popes never definitely forba | warcelY 
priestly marriages until the end of the fourth century. St. Pal | century 
not only claimed, at least in theory, the right of leading abot | the cont 
a wife, but also specifies among the qualifications for bishop, } by licen 
priest or deacon that these should be ‘ the husband of one wife’ } while sa 
Nearly three hundred years later the zealous Athanasius spals | venture. 
quite naturally of married bishops ; while we know that his om | Ireland 
temporary, St. Gregory of N azianzum, was the son of a mand | asThav 


} tation ; « 
| thought 


(mulieres subintroductas), had nothing to say against m poy 
we have it on good authority that the question was indeed mootet, p X) es 


constan 
his succes f 
A . ts W! 
ğ > 5 a of pres A 
More than six centuries after 385, public ee of Rouen bs 
still common in all countries. ‘The Arn es, of who” A 
held from 942 to 1054 by three successive pre E A celibi | 
were openly married and the third was ee ane priest 
Lanfranc, after the Conquest, found so many 
1 Supp. of Poor Souts, ff. xviii. sq. : 1 
2 W, H. Frere, Vis. La MTOR ii. 292. decree of st. Leo 
> A fairly obvious reference to the outrageous id be reduced t° 
enjoining that the guilty partners of priests shou 
the profit of the Church. (Lea, ii. 222.) 
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i that he did not dare to separate them frorn their wives. 
- 4402, was bolder; but even so distinguished a church- 


ey 5 {2} 
De : ice nry of Huntington doubted at the time whether this 
a pi a ‘g perilous thing; lest the clergy, in striving after a 
(somet | E. too great for human strength, should fall into horrible 
ties = RE o, to the utter dishonour of the Christian name.’ 
Ever a MP gnaventura, a century and a half after him, shows that those 
which ai iings were abundantly justified. In his tracts in defence 
ea inti | nie friars against the parish clergy he describes the morals of 
vS that iy | hese latter, and their hideous abuse of the confessional, in terms 
is ae | finno modern Protestant could make his own without incurring 
n his teh | tesuspicion of bigotry. The Papal Penitentiary, Alvarez Pelayo, 
nterbuy | giting about fifty years later, exclaims : Would that they [the 
ly books | dergy] had never vowed continence !—especially in Spain and 
apparent; | southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
ly forbak: | gareely more numerous than those of the clergy.’* In the next 
- St. Pal | century the great Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne complained how 
ding abut | the contemporary Bishop of St. Davids made a regular income 
for bishop, } by licensing sacerdotal concubines.* And Sir Thomas More, 


“one wile’ f 
sius speaks | 
at his com 1 


while sadly making a similar admission as to Wales, does not 
yenture to join issues plainly with Tyndale, who had asserted that 
Ireland was in much the same state. But in the Middle Ages, 


' a maniel | asThave said, celibacy passed commonly for an apostolical insti- 

rough they | lution; and great saints like Bonaventura, who knew better, still 

heir wii | thought of it mainly as a rule enforced by Pope after Pope, and 

mamage; | stously questioned only by men whose temerity drove them 

ed mooted, | wo theological outlawry. They caught, therefore, at any shadow 

i B } an argument in its favour ; and one of St. Bonavyentura’s most 
Wi 


| mphatic pleas will perhaps surprise Mrs. Jackson as much as 


} eee painful details to which I have already referred. He 
| Pads ; 


a 0 hr present Bishops and Archbishops had children, they would steal 
inet all the Church’s goods, so that little or nothigg would remain 
ind ana Eor, considering that even now they heap together [money] 
| at y their kinsfolk even to degrees of almost incalculable remoteness, 
| ‘sider 9 they do if they had legitimate children? Let each man 
E OW great the peril would be! 7 


j ands, a the nightmares which hypnotised even the greatest 
; ric) z kept them under the worse nightmare of persistent 
fi tising aPtion ! Here, as in so many other directions, it was 
p f tis Eos ce of social liberty which found the true outlet from 
E D mus circle. As early as the fourteenth century the city 

ny ae u Ecclesic, ed. 1517, f. 131a; cf. f. 102b. 


ateg thie ed. Rogers, p- 36. Gascoigne tells us that the Bishop himself 
í Income at about 4,0007. per annum of modern money. 


1g. Worp 
oli, gr ed. 1557, p. 231; cf. p. 619. 


F Such Wer e 


i 


» by the distinguished Parisian theologian Geoffroi Boussard. 
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ely ae et dist. 37, art. 1, q. 3. These words were quoted as conclusive — 
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customs of Venice permitted outraged husbang 
sbands o 


personal vengeance on priestly offenders - and ; ther a Mt 
about 1400 onwards, the citizens similarly 1 We nd, A 
hands the correction of such black shee ne PX into t ei he Ref 


Spain, Hrance; and Switzerland defended themeli iol A | for, 
more degrading precautions. These things im E f 
most orthodox churchmen ; in 1415 and 1432, at A even ihe For 8 pe? 
ing Councils of Constance and Bile, serious nA fey | 
marriage were put forward, but overruled, Bins AA cleri ; 
least in his earlier years) was in favour of it; so e Beco ty ssolut 
During the Reformation, at the Council of Trent the. Erasmy, | the P h 
of marriage was strongly advocated not only by the e he A 
Ferdinand but by the equally orthodox Roman Catholic n E 
of France, Bavaria, and Poland. None of these princes a | Kor 
principle of clerical marriage any better than. our Elizabeth ii | Gt Carli 
but all advocated it as the only possible remedy for an impossij; | docume) 
state of things. In the face of these facts, which all enlighten) j may con 
Roman Catholic historians are compelled to admit, what becoms | But 
of Mrs. Jackson’s contention that clerical marriage was delibe: | questior 
ately introduced into England in order to ‘kill the spiritual lie } mo char 
of the Church, and make of it an instrument for the use of ty | made a 
State’? | offered 
Moreover, it happens that a fervent Roman Catholic bs 
within the last few months cut the ground away from her fei | 
in language even stronger than I should have dared to use, though 
the facts of which he speaks are notorious. With his argument | 
in general I have here no concern; some of them seem quit | A 
worthy of Mrs. Jackson. But he has occasion to emphase M ae 
fact that the French Church, after purging herself of me 7 { : 
with its handful of married clergy, drifted into a bondage w | 
State which almost killed true religion and morality. Hew 


3 upshalath J 
The very fact that the Church had thus become in Tranen „a M 
national institution chilled the vital source of Catholics ii, | 
Bishops found nothing remarkable in seeing a large P Bea friends nous}: 


Š feature—the abandonment of religion by all but a very time that, 
5 millions no more affected the ecclesiastical officials of profes! F z h 
the starvation of our poor affect, let us say, One : Weer 


politicians. It was a thing simply taken for granted. 
This (and much more that Mr. Belloc says) 1 : 
strong statement of notorious facts. With his A at 
those facts many of us may disagree; but no ingore É 

tyes Sacchetti, Nov. 111 ad fin.; Riley, Memorials of Leon CT agai 


9 Lea, i, 381, 440; ii, 1, 2. í 
10 H, Belloc, The French Revolution, pp. 225 f. ; 
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’s theory ; nor would the worst enemy of Angli- 


ther s, Jackson : 
eo i R to paint such a picture of English Church life since 
dh. ymation. ek 
ihe Bo ugh popular prejudice often compelled the Reformed 
Ny riest in England to mate himself with a domestic servant 


aly unt) Os daughter ; though, as Fuller tells us, belated advo- 
Teat io | i, of celibacy industriously spread the report that the offspring 
8 of cei | priests were generally unfortunate, like the sons of Eli. . . 
Ay jissolute in their lives and doleful in their deaths’; yet what is 
| ipe plain verdict of history? Within a few generations there 

lergy in Europe more learned, more diligent, or more 


Permisi | was n0 € i : A 

R Fae | spected ; while the Romanist clergy, in spite of desperate efforts 

C SOT eteion jor reform at Trent, lived in many places in that state of 
oy 


Jes liked hy | immorality and illiteracy which is recorded in the writings of 
zabeth dij, | St. Carlo Borromeo and Bishop Scipione da Ricci. For some official 
1 impossible | documents of the modern Roman Church on this subject the reader 
enlighten | may consult H. C. Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, ii. 342 ff. 
at becom | But I have already touched upon a pleasanter aspect of this 
vas deliber | uestion—the sons of the clergy. Mr. Havelock Ellis, certainly 
piritual ify | m champion of Anglicanism or clericalism in any form, has 
use of th | made a scientific Study of British Genius from the vast field 
| offered by the Dictionary of National Biography. On page 80 
itholic hs | be writes : 
m her fe | Tho proportion of distinguished men and women contributed from among 
ase, though | the families of the clergy can only be described as enormous. . . . We find 
arguments | ‘a the eminent children of the clergy considerably outnumber those of 
eem quile | 73s, doctors, and army officers put together. 
phasise itë d fs may cheerfully present Mrs. Jackson with the supplementary 
bee | k that the clergy produce also an undue proportion of idiots, 
age pe i je Eh nothing approaching the same disproportion. These 
Blon" Bs p erations were brought out, perhaps even more clearly, by 
, unshakst | op Welldon in this Review (February 1906), and have long K 
m m Po property. 4 
on l a Perhaps Mrs. Jackson herself scarcely expects to be taken i 
i | tre.) 0n these grounds of sacramental philosophy or history # 


them 4 Statistics, 


7 nop! fe z E è ; 
$ ent ; her gorge rises at conditions which suited the 
de f El rey T 
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i ipior 
SOME BRITISH EAST AFRICAy ee 
PROBLEMS | 


Tue building of a Uganda railway from Mombasa t Pith all 
Victoria Nyanza, authorised and begun in 1896 and an i | itall the 
seven years later, in 1903, aroused little public comment me | be 
at the time, beyond occasional mild political criticism Slain | 
foreign Office votes! were being perfunctorily discussed nth | Protector 
House of Commons; this criticism being usually direc 4 

the alleged unnecessary and unwise expenditure that { 
involved. But subsequent history has justified Lord Salisburys | peel 
foresight in this matter, for his was the original responsibility, |. 
After the scheme had been once wrecked in Parliament, the nik | hour g 
way was subsequently built entirely at Government: cost, te | het 
Imperial British East Africa Company having been bought oi | 

and its existence terminated. 


ted againg 1 
his railnay 1 


Ra . league | leta. 
opinion that this work of Sir William ee aa ej Me sa 
and their immediate successors is the greatest P 


highland plateau for white settlement. l 
of the Protectorate—or, roughly speaking, er 3 it 
area, approximately its central portion so aaa rom E site 
land, lying on the Equator, with an altitude which debo 
to 8000 feet above the sea. Itis this alae a 1g cus E 
of its latitude, makes this plateau a healthy w31 | tea 


ican F. 
-n Fast Africae = 
2 In April 1905 the administration of the Se 
was transferred from the Foreign to the Coloni 
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| stish settlers of a good class have been steadily coming 
| gee ae 03, there to make their homes and invest their capital 
| jp sinc? agriculture, and in stock, and, let us hope, there to 
' pd ealthy white race and permanently establish British 
[o 4 a and civilisation. 

| jominio h East Africa, although a Protectorate, has already been 


AN | iy termed our newest Colony. The fact that it is a white 
| clog country, one of the latest occupied portions of Africa 
i p in climate and fertility for such settlement, and, therefore, 
| a all the potentialities of a future self-governing Colony, makes 
Sa to Lit j" Ithe more valuable as a British possession, and accentuates 
| complete Ue ortance of its administration and development. It is 
ent at lone | the wap 


kre clearly differentiated, for example, from our West African 
Protectorates and possessions, which for reasons of climate and 
iiitude must always remain mainly native-populated, white- 


A When the f 


1ssed in th, | 


eted again | ihnters’ countries. There are not so many unoccupied areas of 

this rang d the earth’s surface now remaining that we at home, with our 

Salisbury’ | werincreasing needs and population, can afford to neglect or 

ponsibiliy | imore another new Colony in the making, another healthy cradle 

nt, the ril | brour growing Imperial race. 

a n | The Uganda railway, then, settled some primitive problems. 
ght ont | 


| Dut it appears that others of importance and complexity have 
J 0000, ani | arisen or are arising in their place, with which it is the object of 
vito O tis article shortly to deal. My reason and excuse is that I have 
trafic mi | "cently returned from a somewhat lengthy and prolonged African 

|% including a visit to and big-game hunt in British Hast 


ure the |, 
ee, This has given me opportunity, not only of meeting a 
the Britis | lot, sample of our own countrymen now settled in the Nairobi 
p Willd | ay ae but also of learning something of its native population, 
tiem it iS" yi» Paring British East Africa, its features and its peoples, 


‘those of Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast Africa. 


oundation x ! 

yressed tè | ilica pst and simplest of the questions or problems above 
colleagues: | Let ia 9 1S connected with the big game of the Protectorate. 
anthrone say at once in passing that never have I seen, in any part 


“the wor 
te ae that I have visited, such a wealth of wild fauna as 
Obe found in British East Africa. Even western North 


| Merj D 
í "apiti, o Years ago, with its millions of bison and thousands 
? eer 
Ony ae: 


he N » and antelope, scarcely approached our newest 
are feu S noy 1s in this respect. Iam inclined to doubt if even 
[ise thon th, à In its pioneer days equalled it. It is sufficient to 
fly fable ds ; et zebra’, hartebeeste, gazelle of sorts, with various 
ae | = Cpe, large and small, here exist and thrive, in some 


ts | 
3 ; 5 going to say, in millions, bué certainly in their 
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AY 92 
iting , | F - the higher plains and hills are reached, where white men 
i | sii settle, and their stock and certain crops do well. W hen 
Ug side y ane ig reached, & fine agricultural as well as pastoral country is 
lirect he yaro and on beyond for at least another 100 miles, past the Rift 


g kiy always famous as æ native pastoral country, to the edge of 
if valley» 


ceupating p | Uganda pasin. West of Nairobi the elevation rises to 7000 and 
ation». | t i ae dropping to below 4000 feet in the Uganda basin. From 
Votes, By | ee 4000 feet to 8000 feet is the white man’s tableland, and the 
event ty | anticipated cradle of a healthy British race. Uganda basin again, 
1 10,0001 p f " eotton-growi ng district of great promise, is the planter’s but 
lo sum, ih f A the settler’s country. 

olony nie Then there is the question of the game preserves, where no 
ire of whi | big game, not even lions, are allowed to be shot, and within whose 
pment, ce, | allowed precincts no armed sportsman can encroach. There 

and perty | are two large game reserves in British East Africa. First, an 

ably amou | rea roughly bounded on the north by the railway from about 100 

i estimate | miles from Mombasa to within a mile or two of Nairobi. This 

urcesatiton | reserve runs south nearly, in some places quite, to the German 


unt has ben f 
btained, Ai 1 


border. Another large reserve is in the north-west of the Colony, 
uming down to Uganda. In addition to these absolutely pro- 
and presun: | tected reserves, there are, as I have said, strict game regulations, 
n and supp } limiting the number and kinds of game that may be shot anywhere, 
/ mdenforcing licence fees. A 501. licence is at once required from 


and sporti | any visitor for the right to kill anything beyond ont or two of the 
thoriliesi!! | commoner kinds of game. Settlers pay a much lower fee. Lions 
) the natun! | udleopards may be shot without a licence outside game reserves. 
ced them 1 | Some species of game are absolutely protected everywhere, such 
jo country £ | isthe cows of elephant, buffalo, roan, and eland. Bull eland and 
situated 0 me or two other varieties are absolutely protected in certain ` 
ly accessitls | districts, Giraffe and bull elephant require an extra-expensive 


| As He now come to the relation of the big game and the settler. 

Li eal yemay emerges from the bush country and rises, over 4000 
í M gerds the Nairobi highlands, there are settlers along it, in 
| ills north of the line, and not far from the game reserve which, 
iT hits ve said, runs south of the railway line. Game exist in the 
l hon tt the settlers and overflow from the reserve, hartebeeste 


| {kon ! 
| on Zebra, gazelle, etc., almost in thousands. Lions follow 


pad theg en at least two different kinds of calamity may happen 

“ai MT ihe eater Hither the lions stampede zebra and hartebeeste at 
4 100 | ty, in p creak down and destroy the settler’s fencing, if he has 
i 


vn their mad rush to escape their natural foe ; or the lions, 


i ome aft iding the settlers’ oxen and 

{ro ch ter the game, take to raiding the settler ! 
Ha z 1 at night. Lions are particularly fond of beef (of their 
nro rele ng), and also of ostrich-meat. A recent case was quoted 


Ich a settler lost sixty out of seventy or eighty ostriches 
X 
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in one night, taken by lions. These birg 
apiece, and the seriousness of such a loss r STOR 


also instances in other parts of th, a is self-evident, Over y | pet se 


| 9? 


suffered from game depredation. Hippo "a of how settle a apy 
preserved in Nakuru Lake, west of N ance ù eae mess Ny pme 
his huge bulk and mowing-machine mouth A single hip a ie 
destroyed a fair-sized mealie-patch near this 1 ade Seth, a Ory 
North-west of Nakuru I heard of Suip i take 1) Oh ny ase 
ostriches. Many other instances could doubt ees by H a 
and quoted, of a similar nature. ess be Ascertain | fe 

I have said enough to indicate some of the dificult | e 
situation in reference to settlers and game. So i ae ott | fence, Í$ 
ascertain, no one is prepared to go quite so far k to Hee | authori; 
time is not far distant when either game or settlers ia aa | he col 
settlers must fùlly appreciate the financial and coma ib wi pea 
tages to the Colony derived from its game, though tp a me: 
side does not appeal to them. Living in a country where o ee 
so plentiful, they are altogether blasé on the subject of an a | ia 
to most of them it is even an effort and a bore to go out occasion ! eae 
and kill for meat. But some steps appear to be necessary i | ee 
the further protection of the property of settlers against game | aa 
depredation. | and in 
In reference to the settlers in the Mua hills north of the mln | mention 
line and the southern game reserve, to whom reference bs | mind of 
already been made, an interesting and practical suggestion his | As re 
been tentatively put forward by the Game Warden at Nairobi, | fom pri 
with whom I had a conversation on the subject. The suggestio | Foma g 
was 'this : that a game-proof fence should be erected north otal te invok 
alongside the railway line for about sixty or seventy miles, bi | British 1 
ning some few miles east from Nairobi. The Game Warden "h | tsay no 


confident that such a fence, absolutely game-proof (T fully aok f i that 
his statement on this point, though a game-proo 
to design and construct), could be erected for t 
The effect of this fence would be to prevent game 
from the game reserve over the railway line a joe 
land on the north. This barrier being erected, the oe 
diately north of the line could be either exterminated ™ i ett | aj 
in numbers as to become harmless to seéttlers- a y guest! |! 
exterminate or reduce without erecting the bane 
would obviously be too large and drastic a busines 
in fact, as to be in all probability futile. For it Pall 
attempted extermination or wholesale reduction © a 


e 
the southern reserve. Without the fence the gam. 


tinue to overflow north. With the fence, pis a nore 
north of it, the settlers of that district WOU" "q the ™ 
dation: PAi 


adequately protected against game depre 
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ed lands would be greatly enhanced, while the general 


th o 
ut Th be oF ame would remain practically uninjured, so far as the 
Settler, k T ay erve and its neighbourhood east and west were concerned. 
3, ate sg 7. k bot pretended that the suggestion of this particular fence 
e hippo ae I vehensive or that it would settle all the difficulties of the 
has ei, | A aE ine subject of game v. settlers. But it deals, at all 
D One lg | ad with the particular district in a white man’s country 
ons by wy ae special complaints have come, and where special game 
Ascertain Predation has occurred. ; i 

l Fhe point as to where the 75001. , estimated first cost of the 
ulties of i. | fence, is to come from naturally arises. I have it on high colonial 
Twas ably, fonty that, if half of this sum, say 35001. , were privately found, 
Say that the | 3 colonial authorities would guarantee the completion and 
lust go. The | apkeep of the fence from colonial resources, such as game-licence 
ercial adra. revenue, for example. This always subject to the sanction of 
the Sporting | Downing Street, which, I presume, has yet to be obtained. 
here gamei | T believe in the proposal. It has emanated from a capable and 
ji spori, and | aperienced source—namely, the Game Warden of Nairobi, who 
occasion; | thoroughly understands the subject. I further hazard the asser- 
ecessiry fe | ion that the colonial authorities would fulfil their part of the 


| undertaking to the satisfaction of all concerned, if allowed a free 
| land in the matter within the limits and subject to the condition 
theri | mentioned. I offer no opinion as to the probability of the official 
ference bs | mind of Downing Street sanctioning the proposal. 

gestion hi | Asregards the 35001. which it was suggested should be found 
at Nein {um private outside sources. Here is a case where the help of the 
Be | Tma Society (of which I am a member) might very appropriately 
jorth ofa | be invoked, Assuming that the big-game plains and jungles of 


yainst gam 


ile a | ritish East Africa are a playground for the “ idle sporting rich,’ 
ie ni i ey nothing of their interest for the traveller and the naturalist ; 
a La | wine’ the Fauna Society, who exist simply for the purpose of 
mt Tl [cious game preservation within the Empire, are desirous both 


Aid ving British Bast African game, and also, incidentally, 
overtone | 4 Squarj 5 , A 
1s settle’ | tha ug the settler, and so making things pleasant all round, 
me imme Rbseri, Pa fitting than that they should head and start the 35001. 
a rede! | Your aaa As a humble member of that Society, I am all in 

Of their doing this, and am prepared with my modest quota, 


attempt? | ‘blect to th 
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of the Fauna Society, thoug h 
their auspices. Its object shoul Eat be st 
d appea © sta 

game hunters or interested in the i oe k i: 
Africa. Also, its amount need not neces 
The larger the private subscription, the 
to take practical shape. 

Dealing now more generally with the 
settlers, I am inclined to think that t 
amount of the ordinary big game of East 


more likely is the 


question of big 
ere is an y Eater, 


Africa, such 


pead i 
Meg an| be inyo 
ag zeh 1 | 


kongoni, in our newest Colony. Fro j ; | As 
protection is in fact Hee RA Gazelle of Meee of View, they | eri 
beeste to a lesser extent, are also almost Ha N vit | yi 
As I have remarked elsewhere, the number of the a ei | ee 
big game takes away from the pleasure and sporti oriu | ait 
their pursuit. The evidence of this is that all 3 yS p | nA 
met were in fact satiated and blasé on the subjechiat ae | ae 
hunting, and seldom indulged in it except to Be, a Rans wi 
sionally. These remarks, however, do not apply to tho b i | Im 
of elephant, buffalo, or lion. The hunting of the core a | ot tho 
eee never lose its attraction, if only on account ofthe | jome 
y- But it is the common game that, lion-drive, | beating 
break fences. They also help to feed and maintain the lin | Colony. 
Occasionally they may do some crop-stealing on their own acooul, | more 
Again, so far as my own observation and information gos, e | time 
common game are so numerous that their natural increase mt | jndgme: 
exceed the numbers annually shot by sportsmen and settlers con: | Yithont 
bined. This is only an assertion, incapable of proof except th | th a 
results and observations over a series of years. But, in my gu | ial 
mind, and from what I myself saw, I feel confident that thisis t ‘? Alin, 
case ; and, if this is so, the numbers of common game are a | and re 
Increasing, not diminishing, and the problem of game? an Re 
is also proportionately intensified as time goes on. In fact | oe cla 
day must sooner or later arrive, if it has not already we things « 
when the question of how far and by what methods the wey | ntry 
game, particularly zebra and kongoni, should in the ine Phy 
the settler be reduced will become an urgent one pemes! | ptio 
The practical difficulty has always been to avoid a yest | Tes th 
these matters. I am old enough to remember thé ; dath niles fr 
North America when game, particularly buffalo, ee pef n Dos 
and where some of my happiest hunting-days We? SP asion | 
came the advent of the hide-hunter, with rifles of Pe a | } 


: * wapit! 
in a few years the buffalo were exterminated, and the gam 


and antelope very seriously reduced. I doubt 1 TA 
ever forgiven himself for permitting the totai 
the buffalo. Soif zebra and kongoni are pronoun a 
and their material reduction decided on, what po 
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goM Pi 


in the process, or that their doom is not decreed? 


i "ted j pole pall of this kind rolling in a large new country of mixed 

ee pesty and it may be difficult to stop. There is only one 

ia pal “rethod of materially reducing the game, and that is to 
0 cticé 


ne free export of hides. It would then become a paying 


the mit Fi pusiness to kill them, and the process would be wide- 
bi | Bead rapid. Possibly rarer and more valuable game would 
wo ; mavolved in the destruction. Ae iter 
aa uban |  Aeain, the indirect effect anc read ts of any such action lightly 
a | mitted and without proper safeguards, or even with them, are 
even wig. | 4 little dificult to forecast. At present British East Africa is 
Y nomen | brown to be a good pueden adequately Reece If pro- 
ore oni | fessional hide-hunters appear on the scene, might they not frighten 


at ‘cence-paylng genuine big-game hunters who are now a 
ng meris | oway the licence-payiné 6 8-8 


nts whom | | 
of bigamy | 
> Meat oca. 


vurce of substantial revenue to the Colony? Under such circum- 
"ances it might be difficult to convince these sportsmen that their 
fears were exaggerated. 

the hunti | Ihave, perhaps, said enough to indicate some of the difficulties 
merani | 0f the position; also that these difficulties are real and may 
count of the | become pressing in the near future, and that they have a direct 
Vion-driven, | beating on the material progress and prosperity of our newest 
‘a the lin, | Colony. That the problem of game v. settler is soluble, and will 
| bemore or less satisfactorily solved by the authorities of the Colony 


W ol, | 

nen | stime goes on, I have no manner of doubt. But, in my humble 
crease mit | MUgment, the question should be left to the men on the spot 
ettlers com | without interference or dictation from the authorities at home. 

£ except Oh | This leads me to a wider question and a larger view, namely, 
in my om | iho relations of white men and black in British East Africa; in 
t thisisthe | tiher words, to a brief consideration of the native problem, of the 


are steadily t Wlitical and social relations of the invading, ruling white race, 

o v. settles td the indigenous, conquered, subservient black. 

In fact, tb? | Here T have a prefatory remark to make. I venture to make 
| Me claim for all men who have visited our Colonies and seen 


ly dawne: E ; 5 
he commi | a a as they really are, and have had intercourse with their own 
interes" |. \'Ymen on the spot who live and move and have their being, 


Bind hava : 
| ait have invested their substance, in the new country of their 


strom | oe That one thing is that we who have seen with our own 
ar Wesi ‘1 til these great new countries in a new continent thousands of 
abi | a from the older civilisation realise, as no stay-at-home citizen 
ant. ally Be. realise, the enormous, the almost insuperable diffi- 
cision i | 8 they Setting the said stay-at-home citizen to see things colonial 
apiti Ss | to Seg. really are, as we who have been there see them ; above all, 
e 58” them/as their own countrymen who have made their home 


d are the essence and the backbone of Greater Britain 
€ seas, see them. The simple comprehensive lesson is 
“at-home officials and public alike require to trust their 
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own countrymen abroad more than the 


to do in the past, and that the E times 

centuries-old, crowded, purely-white-popatar. n itione 
require revising and recasting when appli Be home ei 
the making, and with a mixed race and colon i ® new C 


The native problem looms large, then i ho pulation, ki 
The difficulties it presents have been aa ritish sast Ai T 
occurrences in the Colony, which already have ha by e| 
questions in the House of Commons, and of whi TA ne Sthjet P 
will be heard in the near future. T propose ‘a more, no doy | 

two of these occurrences in the course of this me "a Mey | 

The initial difficulty, as I have already e j | 

authorities at home and the stay-at-home public or tl bee ee 
who take interest in colonial affairs, 'to appr te or the Mas 


sig cre eclate or | 
the conditions of life in a new equatorial Colony Be | ia i 
geography, climate and mixed-race population absolutely ite | hat A 


entiate it from our own home civilisation. This difficulty least | African 
misunderstanding, to unwise interference from home, and posit | 
to occasional strained relations between our own flesh and bloat | 
abroad and the home authorities. | 
As an instance of such possible misunderstanding, take the | 
question of game reserves already referred to. Tt is quite posibl, | place th 
in these democratic days, for some quite worthy but entirely u- J tionate 
informed M.P. to dwellon the i niquity of depopulating or shutting | who oc 
off from settlement large areas of fertile colonial land, in order | Indian ( 
i therein to preserve big game for the pleasure of the ‘idle rich | asubser 
| Nothing could be more misleading than such a presentment ofie | 
| case. The British East African game reserves, for example, st | 
{ also, or rather include, the native reserves. Its southern gm q 
i reserve is not required for settlement, even if white sel ij 
therein did not interfere, as it now would do, with the fee il 
reserve. Parts of this game reserve, on the eastern aide | 
on unhealthy fly-country, where game may live, but Ain mi 
is possible. Other parts of the reserve are not too "a A am | A 
But game do not require water like domestic cattle. PON’? | 
= go for days without it. e putt 
i As a matter of fact the present game reserves ar a 
land to its best possible use. There is plenty of oe may 
land outside their boundaries and to spare. Also} Fea 
as a minor point, that the overflowing game ha were 
keeping down the grass, which otherwise would gt Jinarily fori 
and more rank than it now does in this extrao!t | 
equatorial country. Jag jS: 
s The northern ia reserve of British Hast rs m 
a better class of country for settlement than a presen ie 
reserve. At-present, however, it js far away ONTI 


I pelict 


. 
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h, and not required. If and when required for settle- 


goat 7 cal no doubt be made available. 

ie | pent 1 again, some may ask, how can there be a game reserve 
oY Cyl ative reserve in the same area? Surely one or the other, 
tion, RY a i must suffer. The answer is a simple and intelligible one 
Bast ie ob ot DO ed only when, local conditions are known. The nativa 
ad hy me | whem, within the game reserve is a Masai reserve. The Masai 
the K re nomadic, pastoral, stock-owning race, who have never 
| ied 


E E eid their stock. There 4 
| gmivora that yaid their stock. here 1s pasture and to spare 
| i he reserve both for cattle and game, and so the two 


T thin t 
d, is for th | Be es are perfectly compatible within the same area. The 
hose of thin | Masai do not eat venison. They live on milk and blood drawn 
' undetsind | from their live cattle, and on mutton, their own or another’s. 
Whose ares | I think it will be fairly obvious, from what is written above, 
lntely lif. | Mton the game-reserve question, as on all other British East 
ulty leads | African matters, full local knowledge is required before judgment 
and possibly | un be pronounced. 
h and blot | © In considering the native problem, and doubtless it is a prob- 
| lm, in British East Africa, an elementary knowledge of the 
g, take the | arithmetic and history of the subject is necessary. In the first 
ite possibl, | place the white and black races are almost ludicrously dispropor- 


| timate in numbers. Roughly, it is a case of some 3000 whites, 


entirely ur 
| who occupy, rule, and administer this fair territory, from the 


ox shutting | 


id, in onl | Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria Nyanza, to some 6,000,000 or so of 
‘idle neh’ | asubservient black race. This is a proportion of about 2000 to 1.7 
mentof the } How and why do this small white minority rule so large a territory 
sample, w nd so numerous a native race?—it is pertinent to ask. Let us 
thern game) mays bear first principles in mind. Our good stay-at-home folk 
settlomm | “asionally appear to lose sight of them. Our white brothers in 
the uin , “ntish East Africa rule, of course, by means and by right of the 
gide, oa | Me capacious brain. the higher and better-ordered intelligence, 
settles” | lofty morality and the stronger hand. By the same right 


4 el } 
l water ® Anglo-Saxon race have occupied and developed the North 


1 è 7 

Some gt K T Continent, New Zealand, Australia, etc., and there 
iting the | peit pus indigenous natives who had neither the wit nor the 
vane | iteng J to develop these countries as we must presume the Creator 

i pe s% f in een to be developed. The same process is now going 

air uses! q ish East Africa. 


! | nt What kind of people are the 6,000,000 natives who allow 
ie f y MN to be ruled by a white minority whom they outnumber 
{h tol? Roughly speaking, there are about 30,000 pastoral 
yi 000 more or less agricultural Kikuyu, possibly 


Xavirondo (it is difficult, accurately, to estimate their 


E Tommie Whi A 
i lation me Population reside mainly on the Nairobi plateau. The native 
a *Pread over the Protectorate, including the Uganda basin. 
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numbers, but the hut-tax they pay yj 
with a few other smaller tribes E MR 90,0007, Der anm 
arrived tho Masai, more aggressive and mae the wii 
raided and kept the other neighbourine if 
stole their cattle when they had any ¢ N subje | 
occupied the best and most heal miona tt to alea 


thy porti § | 
Now our countrymen are then ee of the onic A : The 
Commandments, mission stations, Courts z pe laws, the pees 
and Council, provincial and district com i Me Gov iR a 
of it. But the native, I regret wSsl0Ners, and ag | Colony, 
ive, I regret to think, remaine Ith J plied 
untutored savage he has always been from tin ae tala | x nd 
has no knowledge of the Ten Commandments), rea Bs | Beis 
1s capable of recognising is the crime of being fount tee | ibe nat 
power he really respects is the power of the rifle an i e minor | 
gun. He could and would Wipe out the whole whit 2 mack | for ten 
to-morrow, and revert to his original savagery and trib v ie oe 
if he had the wit to organise and possessed ca abl ie Bee 
Fortunately for us, and for the evolution and Je p” a 
the world, he does not possess, and apparently is a ih N 
possessing, either of these essentials. TN 
_ The British Kast African native, and the Masai in particular, 1 ie 
is the more difficult to deal with because he has not openly foubi | their tit 
us as did, for example, the Zulu and the Matabele in South Atta. | process 
There have been punitive expeditions, no doubt, but nothin | from sa 
like a general war. The Masai are clever bush-lawyers, cunning, |) q ar 
controversial, and wholly without any moral sense. Their wone |) mysteri 
and boys do all the work, the latter chiefly as cattle and shep | Meaty l 
herds. The following is a missionary description of the Kiku I in the s 
native, taken from the British East African Leader of the agih o | Sune, 
April 1911. It applies with equal truth to the Masai. m 1 the pro 
describing how the small boys herd stock up to the age of Alten | forth in 
and then enter the warrior class, it goes on : Wit 


bedeck then | 


The young warriors’ sole occupation nowadays is to ishing th! 
brandish f 
i 


with paint and feathers, and to roam about the country 
spears, and otherwise advertising their self-importance. finds mie 
are indulged in at night, and if ever it is true that atan 
for idle hand to do, it is so in the case of these young warriors. 
Later on [the extract proceeds] the warrior buys & 
thereby into the third class, that of married men . - - T 
down to an empty, useless life, of which beer-drinking and who hasta 
his neighbours form the principal elements. It is his W1 2 g till nigth 
the burden of life, and she is kept hard at work from mot 


pe | 
e etil 
P 
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i jg? 
Der ann | possible means, if it can be done, of developing and 
Thien i re the Protectorate—the true and even balance has to be 
an the ma T or Government at home, when and if it feels called upon 
SUbjeci. pld bY 
m | «terfere- A 
to Steal, a | pine roumnst ances, conditions, and geography of the white 
ountry f T : farms and holdings are an essential feature of the problem. 


Aalst 1 .ttlers “4° Arat i : 5 
NS, thop | tl curate, British East Africa is a Protectorate and not a 


Jf Corm, | Io ngh the latter term is frequently and colloquially 
a i BN it, It isa little difficult for the ordinary layman clearly 
le haltinta | derstand this distinction and all that it legally implies. 
emoria, i | a retical; I presume, being a Protectorate, the land belongs to 
nly crime}, | festive population under our administration. There is also a 
y Theonh f ninor complication arising from the fact that the coast-strip 
‘he mackip. | w ten miles inland is held by us under lease from the 
© populatin | siltan of Zanzibar, its legal owner. As, however, we are 
bal fighting | minly concerned with the high plateau inland, this point need 
ble lenden: wt here be considered. As regards land ownership, the fact 
lopment t | mains, whatever the.term ‘ Protectorate’ legally implies, that 
Incapable’ | shite settlers have acquired and are still acquiring from our British 
_ | fast African authorities farms and ranches both in freehold and 
n particular, | leasehold, and are cultivating and developing the same, believing 
benly fo pi | their titles to be good and secure. It is, of course, only by this 
outh Alte | Process that the country can be gradually opened up and developed 
but nothing | tom savagery to civilisation. 
rs, conme f| Tam inclined to look upon the term ‘Protectorate’ as a 


3 
heir e | mysterious diplomatic expression, used in polite conformity with 
he Ei | treaty language, and whose meaning in all its bearings the ‘ man 
be onal | nthe street’ cannot be expected fully to understand. We must 


i | Ame, however, that settlers’ land-titles are good, and that at 
cai, Alte’ I the 2 s oes 

‘f of fifteen a stage of its evolution the ‘ Protectorate > will blossom 
a aoe a fuil-grown Imperial Colony. 

| 4 ith regard, then, to settlers’ land. In the first place, settlers, 
ck them f fe as I have been able to ascertain, are dotted all over the 
dishing HE] SÙ Bast African highlands, like irregular squares on a chess- 


moral Be | oa ome pioneers received large tracts on the easiest terms. 
oe | Ries, goes on farms are developed, and change hands at higher 
and BS | raa Other substantial tracts are rented for stock purposes- As 
i pe ei Eo Untry is gradually opened up and its capacities become better 
siping ay lonia] additional tracts of unoccupied land are offered by the 
aa | elon otities for white settlement, and so the process of 


a and evolution goes steadily forward. 
me nee of this process white settlers have been granted 
shy; © borders of native reserves. It is only natural and 


8r 

& m 
= 
= 


hion ; 
ent” that this should happen. And hereby hangs the tale of the 
“ible that E ted Masai movement from north to south, and the 


äs arisen in consequence. I submit the following as 
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a fairly correct and unbiased o 
pointed out, the Masai are a n o e 
wealth consists of their flocks 2d hoe Pople 
said, is milk, meat, and blood, the nt Wott di 
bleeding their live cattle, They ; 
not cultivate the soil nor indulge i 
customs are not refined. If one 
the Masai may fairly be described at present a 
and even mischievous cumberers of the ott 
ae pu of European settlement made it impossil i 
Slasar to remain in occupation of the land along th A fort, J the que 
way ; and the Government accordingly took steps t ° anda nj j 301906 
reserves in order to avoid the friction that tenia | steep: 


W X . 
taken place between them and white settle N E 


utline of the 
§ 


done. The innate stock-raidine pro pensiti / : e ; i 

too strong and deeply ingrained ae years. ot cee ane wa a 

tribes to be lightly ignored. Two Masai reserves were wt proelle 

established, one to the north on the Laikipea plateau, the oe | men of 

ule south of the railway in the present southern game reser, | suggest 

The northern Masai reserve had an estimated area of abot | in the 
k 


1,000,000 acres, practically uninhabited. The southern resene | mention 
was of a somewhat similar area. This still left an enormousine | 
of country, of about 2,000,000 acres practically unknown al | i 
uninhabited, between the western border of the southern Masi | 
reserve and the German border, still available for further natie | 
reserve if and when required. All this happened in 1906. Itm | ponies 
safely be said that in 1906 the reserves allotted to the Masti wr | Doubts 
more than sufficient for their requirements. | 


‘Then several things began to happen. First, the Mast if | oe 
not, particularly in the north, keep within their reserve. v { oa 


settlement had not reached it, and the Masai herds wandered g'i j the miss 
over boundaries without apparent let or hindrance. So aan | Tha i 
there were no white settlers to be thus interfered with, ths va | 
greatly matter, though possibly criticism might be directed E | 
the British East African administration for not taking Eo d| 
the start to keep the Masai, and all other natives, 35 * me | 
stern principle, strictly within their boundaries. tive ree . 
But when land was granted to settlers on the nå rail ow f 
border, and this happened, matters assumed 2 fe at a) 
plexion. Friction was threatened and might have °°. W 
moment. I know of one case in which a settler W “al 


granted land on the Masai reserve border is being x 
cupy 28 
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` 
‘ng natives, as well as rent from the white grantee—a 


S Diy 
e,m aa, in fact. The white grantee declares himself quite 
let, ay i on to fulfil occupy1ng conditions provided he is given peaceful 
btaing p” rea J disturbed possession. ‘To the impartial observer the 
w. Tad : fence set UP appears to be good. I quote it as an illustration 
Sonne by ioe of the difficulties of the position. 
al tet, The second event 1s Uns rapid increase of Masai stock, 
r less usa ily owing to the fact that they never sell a cow, partly to 
"| ihe fact that outbreaks of disease have been controlled by 
Ssible fori: | the quarantine regulations of a parental white administration. 
ganda pg | m1906 a certain section of une Masai owned 5000 cattle and 20,000 
Ut them iny | sheep: To-day these same Masai own 20,000 cattle and 50,000 
Thainly bay | sheep: 


his not bee | It soon became obvious that the northern Masai reserve was 
Masai ye. | inadequate for their increased requirements. Encroachment on 
ice on other | ihe land surrounding it on all sides was becoming common. His 
accordii | Excellency the Governor therefore called a meeting of the head- 
the otters | men of the tribe and explained the situation. A removal was 
me resene | suggested from the northern reserve to an extended new reserve 
a of abot | in the 2,000,000 acres adjoining the southern reserve already 
vern reser | mentioned. This would achieve two important objects. First, it 
rmoustrd | vould bring the Masai tribes all together as formerly. Secondly, 
known al | itwould provide them with an extended reserve sufficient for their 
hemn Masi | ttlarged requirements. I am credibly informed that the new 
rther nati | Moposed reserve had been examined by experts and favourably 
06. Itmy | "ported on before the meeting was called and the move suggested. 
Masai ven | Doubts have since been thrown upon its grazing capabilities, and 
_ | *Scond expert examination is now going on. 

, Masai dil | Now mark the course of subsequent events. The old Masai 
ve, Whit we Lenana, strongly supported the proposed move. All the 
dered gil | Masai headmen concurred ; ali who live in the district, including 


So long” | a missionaries, approved. Every arrangement was accordingly 
nis id f E €, and the Masai had actually started, when the Home Govern- 
ted agai | a took the responsibility of cabling to stop the move on the 
steps E | aa that it was not clear that the Masai had willingly con- 
p male” | hee end that they were not sure the proposed move was in the 


| best inter, 
ja Interests of the native. All this happened more than a year 


ive oe ventually the Home Government were satisfied that the 
ae a "asin the best interests of the native, and it was sanctioned. 
m ie | teir chi remarked here that the consent of the Masai through 
og fp 7D and headmen, finally accepted as a bona fide consent 
i ee J Ring nng Street, entirely disposes of any charge of bad faith 
Pee: Donga the white men, in respect to the original promise by 
ae ef | te K Stewart to the Masai that they should hold the Laikipea 
af ihe? f ic ai etuity. As a matter of fact there is, I am told, some 


ence as to the terms and circumstances of this 
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promise. But this question doe 
fair criticism is that the Ho 
responsibility in cabling to s 


s not now appear 


me Government under 


| gemo 
top a move a J” 


sanctioned by local opinion and authority a ai] Unani, \ ee 
is not lessened by the fact that they afterward 3 | P 
endorsed the move. The delay naturally a seat ul jiicult 
mind, and made the postponed move more diftenit = i | jg time 
In May 1911, accordingly, the move bega | jssenet 
nately it has been a failure. The Masai and chee Unt f pero is 
moved too quickly, and too close together. Feedn Eris es | given t 
both for natives and stock. Some deaths occurred a should 
Masai reached the new reserve. The bulk had to ret per 4 
Nothing, however, has happened to invalidate the r | ‘ia 
which dictated the move. The failure has occurred in the a e a 
of carrying it out. Probably the numbers of the Masaj cates | prha i 
underestimated. It may be even permitted to remark that ws | ae 
the subordinate official mind, not being practically versed int | of Ham 
moving and handling of stock, had failed to anticipate and provi | of and 
against the difficulties of the task. | of then 
Meantime the reasons for the move remain in full force, an | have ne 
are urgent as ever. Also itis probable that its difficulties have mi | Some o 
been lessened by the original failure, coupled with the unfortunate | one is 1 
effects on the native mind that such a failure must inevitably | perhaps 
cause. There is reason to believe, also, that the Masai themsel | their th 
| contributed to the failure, by taking advantage of any excuse i | their m 
stop in their old grazing-ground in the Rift Valley when once thy | rarat 
found themselves there. The Rift Valley is in the direct routed as 
the move. wa Ml 
The mutual advantages of the move may briefly be pen | a 
thus : first, for the Masai, it brings the whole tribe in oa ae | a 
one another, and places them under the direct guidance an a Bites 
of their own paramount chief. It will give them a rman } trust th 
area of suitable land for their requirements. Their boundan® | tatives 


sas : e or Nat | 
the new reserve will preclude all possibility of interiora gem | 


tation through neighbouring white settlement, havmg ary 0 
boundary on the south and the strong natural boun 
Mau Range on the north. : 

For the white man and the Colony the move m 
up of Laikipea and the country to the north for T 
Tt means doing away. with all causes of friction be ttlers WP i 
white settlers, and keeping faith with the white sili it A 
already been granted land on the borders of the us fasai 1 
As a minor practical advantage, one conte ae and Oe 
will considerably lessen the: cost ‘of adminis a 
easier to control the movements and possible one ed. E 
Masai tribes, as they necessarily require to be © nis 
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tise, ve will make the building of a railway through the Laikipea 
took ap t i (already, I hear, projected) both possible and advan- 
5 
4 i i one n written above indicates some, at all events, of the 
sented i | ulti inherent in the British East African native problem. 
ed the y ti Hime goes on we may hope to sce these difficulties materially 
is! L G altogether solved. But in my view, the less interference 
e U M a from the Home Government, and the more freedom is 
St herds yy, | A to the local administration to work out, as it sees fit and 


turally tala | ‘hould best know how, its own salvation, the better for all con- 
al I think I have said this before; but I repeat it, for it is 
tun, , principle that underlies all successful colonial administration, if 
+ the teases | ye are to be guided at all by the lessons of history. 
n the prog | On glancing over what I have written, it may seem that I have 
ai cattle ne | pethaps unduly depreciated the British East African native. , 
that possi | Nothing is further from my wish than to paint the black children/ 
versed init | of Ham any darker than they really are. For some months now, 
© and provide | of and on, I have hunted and travelled with a varied assortment. 
| ofthem and been served by them. Better personal servants I | 
ull force, sal | have never had. Many of them are excellent and keen sportsmen. | : 
ties havent | Some of their attributes are admirable. But every now and then | f 
; unfortunate | one is up against some little trait or manifestation that proves, S 
st inevitably | perhaps in a startling manner, that their ways are not our ways, 
i themselrs | ther thoughts not our thoughts; that there are dark recesses in 
ny excuse 0 } their minds we have not fathomed ; that they are, in fact, a raco 
enoneetley | parate and apart from us; a race to be ruled, firmly and justly. 
rect routed | In British East Africa the Kikuyu are more useful and a better 
l | ‘set than the Masai. The former till the soil, do manual labour 
summatitl | d personal service, and occupy less area of land to greater advan- ig 
1 touch wit | fage than the latter. The Masai do no manual labour or personal 


—— 


sand cot | mice. They require far more land per capita than the so-called 
much large inferior tribes, and pay less taxation. Let our good folks at home 
oundane i | aa their own flesh and blood in British East Africa to treat the 
a ali | ees faily and according to their just deserts, and I for one am 
the one | Mident that they will not be disappointed. 

dary 0! i oneal Will not permit me to enlarge on the general principles 


ed With the native problem in British East Africa. But 


ihe op? | iket the, every thinking man who knows the country will agree 
setter al Jovi, firs hecessity for the native is to be made to work, along 
Mosia | a A ual education in the elementary Christian virtues of 
8 ye ithe Y, truth-telling, and some degree of thrift. Native labour 
en | taing, SatY corollary in Equatorial Africa to the white man’s 
AT ime enterprise. The very worst master the native can have 


Monat i he registration of labour, an efective pass-law, 
“thoupr aXation of idle nomad tribes, where they will feel it most 
| © their flocks and herds—the simplest and most effective 


4 
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ty a2 h 


pial bi 


code and administration of criminal law. l 
ea Ge R : all t 
talked of, and sooner or later will have to c ; these tgi 


the stay-at-home philanthropist s Meu 


equal of the white man, at all a N gpstitt 
come, is mischievous folly. He i D | Ee 
Allow him a white standard of | ipot? 
miserable slave to his own inherent laziness a Ios E W 
legacy of centuries of savagery. Ours is th ny | ae 
reclaim these millions of natives, and of fair a aa Ponsi 7 am 
surface, for civilisation and development—a, r Be of the Carthy | Fie 
which it is impossible to withdraw. oe boy | agrarial 

The impartial administration of justice as between whi | miert 
black is the last of our British East African respo i ai | public @ 
which I here briefly refer. The question is a aie ee 0 | one oF 
one, as only those who have studied the native rin and chani i pendence 
and lived in close contact with them, can fully realise P J court ar 
recent events, in South as well as East Africa, in men i Aa 
with this subject are fresh in the public recollection, A a | Be, 
condemned to death for an outrage on a white woman: in Soh | oy i 
Africa was not long since reprieved by the High Commissioner. | Hine’ 
A white resident in Rhodesia subsequently shot another nativen | : in 


insulting his daughter, was, tried on a charge of murder orol | nightly 
pable homicide, and acquitted by a white jury. A British subje’, | jp our J 
a well-known and popular white settler in British East Africa, iis | in Briti 
been recently deported by order of the Imperial authorities, afte | cedents 


his acquittal by a jury of his fellow-colonists from ‘the charge’ | writes : 


murder or culpable homicide in the shooting of a.natie SYF | the 
stealer, practically caught in the act.. The facts and details af = f executiv 
cases, the latter in particular, are now common knowledge, 3 | pos 

i ; or 


een discussed” 1 


need not be restated here. They have already i g been tbh | Tegal 


the public Press, the deportation case especially hi to 
subject of some controversy in regard to its legality, ie: pehi |’ 
responsibility assumed by the Home Government m st ota | 
the verdict of a colonial jury and ordering the deporia® q 
acquitted and therefore legally innocent man. 

Without going further into these aspects 
which I have already commented elsewhere,” 
brief reference to the wider question—namely, 
responsibility of the Home Government, or the 


ties, in seeing that stern, even-handed jos ‘ 


of the matien 8 | 
with 
I conclude ie | 


0 
Impen 3 
irrespett 


d, 
races. In consequence of the facts already reoi 
contended in some responsible quarters that e 

black race Co 


lessly broken down in our white-and- 


> See Times. of 7th November 1911. 
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è thine, 4g; that some other tribunal and process of trial must be 
antiy | ni ed and, inferentially, that until this is done, direct 
1S a Dosa abe ee py the Home Government, such as happened in the 
Derations ipte! en case, for example, is fully justified. 

and Ton, Boy be noted here that constitutional alteration of procedure 
l termais, _ pe thing, while direct interference from Home is quite another 
ASsions fp na Jet us keep the distinction perfectly clear. The former 
sibility Hie arguable proposition, with historic precedent to support it. 

he cart Eien jury trial broke down in Ireland owing to political and 


atarian agitation, other temporary tribunals were appointed 
ander the Crimes Act in proclaimed districts. But this was a 
Fi and constitutional proceeding, and only adopted after, not 
Be or two, but many jury acquittals in face of the clearest 


1 White an} i 
sibilities jy | 


nd comple evidence had taken place. Also the safeguards of trial in open 
d characte, | court and in the locality itself were maintained. 

ise. Sou! Direct Imperial interference of the kind under discussion has 
cometiin | none of these recommendations and safeguards. It is unconstitu- 
_ A mtie | tonal and unprecedented in modern history. It is a secret, not a 
Din Sonti | public, process. It ignores the opinion of the locality. It smacks 
amissioner. | of the Star Chamber. 

r nativen | Tn an interesting and instructive article in the January Fort- 
der or c: | nightly, by Mr. H. Lardner Burke, K.C., entitled ‘Trial by Jury 
ish subject, | inour African Colonies,’ the question of modifying the jury system 


Africa, has} 
ities, after 
> charge ot | 


in British East Africa is fully dealt with, and South African pre- 
edents are cited. Referring to the deportation case Mr. Burke 
Writes : 


ive sheep | aa 

ive ial | The principle involved is of the highest importance. We cannot have 
ils of wes fxecutive interference with legal results. Security vanishes and uncertainty 
ledge, in | “ems. We cannot countenance the principle of deporting an acquitted 
iscussed 2 | Man, or the plea of autrefois acquit will lose its beneficent significance in 
a been the our legal system. ` 

3) : l E y 

and to tt All this is admirable. A change of tribunal is then advocated. 
ing bi j na ortunately in an earlier paragraph the article is somewhat 
tioni | pared and prejudice aroused by the allegation of callous heart- 


ESS 3 X s S 
$ Ress against the deportee. From information obtained upon 


atte | oe I believe this allegation to be entirely-unfounded, and 
de | Tract an erroneous and distorted presentment of the facts. 
poite f psmuch Aion aiment o 
en ipo: | Misappr also as local white opinion approved the acquittal an 
i si é fh ed of the deportation, the allegation is a constructive slur 
ae ot! | as manhood of British East.Africa. 
ike ma? Tr et all this pass. Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
A vi : 2 ene oeerence, as has already been maintained in some 
i s Í rient, 18 justified by circumstances. The corollary of this 
ies : 2 has not yet been mentioned, so far as I know, in 


Y qu 
V ae 


OL, L er, and it is, I submit, the essence of the whole case— 


XXI—NO, 420 x 
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namely, that if the Home Govern . 
authority, is justified, in defiance 
public opinion, in thus directly inte 
protect. Life, honour, property, 


ment, as the 

ar 2 
of and conn ae Toe 
rfering to unis tel 


Ww ig 

adequately guarded and protected i 2 ue p sn 
by the strong arm of the law, just as they ar ese distant dl a 
and standards of home civilisation and of the A home, it j a 
of justice, irrespective of race or colour ° admin al tay 
inflexibly applied. -This would appear ion ano be, | ote 
provided at Imperial expense. We have ane von li, naval 8 
and blood to settle in distant countries, amid hone Me OF fa 1} ou hig 

who outnumber them thousands to one, have bailt wet Migs | | dare. 
them grants of land, a Governor and a Council cote gine J | weakn¢ 
and other constitutional paraphernalia. But what is ne | 
Pax Britannica worth, and how is the Colony indus a ae 
mercially to prosper, if the first condition of civilian ae 
the due protection of life, home, and property—is not tel sg 
established? This is one of the practical difficulties of ess | = 
administration, which our good stay-at-home folks do not 2 | a ‘ 
ee because they have never lived and done business on tte | e Th 
inge. -| someth 
The plain truth is that white settlers are at present inadequate | ae 
protected in British East Africa by the arm of Colonial law. Na | when t 
complaint is made of this. It is æ necessity of the case. The f to bes 
country is too large and new, its revenues and white populationtw | and at i 
small, and its communications as yet not sufficiently developed n | Anc 
the purpose. There are no police-stations in the bush or onite | temote 
veld. The white settler’s chief protection lies in the fact ie | occur y 
he is a white man, and generally of that able-bodied, energi! | the bla 
and self-reliant class who open up and settle our new Colom mY settler, 
are well qualified, in emergency, to look after themselves P eR 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in exceptional a: | ey 
stances and under extreme provocation this kind of eae int | aan 
tection of life, home or property, occasionally takes Be ae > a 
his own hands, especially when he finds that local leg% a) if tists. 
are unequal to the occasion. For this he must stan Erh of on 


rightly so, before a jury of his fellow-colonists, ae get f 
and only true judges of the provocation, aye, and the et 


required for the purpose. They draft Metropol 
Wales when industrial riots occur. Are 
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j gout 

4 _, to do the same for British East Africa? But this is the 

S ca and the test of the responsibilities they would apparently 
eas 


gosue- F there is the native point of view. As I have already 


a earlier in this article, while we have rescued the native 

Mey and from tribal warfare, he remains a savage still. 

B generations must pass away before we can elevate his 

0 be ia | “paracter, and instil into his nature the mere rudiments of any 
Perial poy | fl sense. At present he is absolutely incapable of appreciating 
nit OW fes fi our high standards of justice and equity, or our methods of proce- 
wild sanga || are. Generosity, or even fairness, often appear to him as 

Ways, ginn | | weakness OF fear. 

tS of jutie || Take the recent deportation case as an illustration of what is 
OUT so, | meant. The native argument is this. A white man has been sent 
lly and on. | away because he shot a native thief; therefore the white men are 
n—naneh, | now afraid to shoot native thieves ; therefore it is now fairly safe to 
 effectirdy | steal sheep, and—we will go on stealing. The crime, in fact, has 
of colonil | been encouraged. By all means let us treat the native fairly and 
) not cleat | justly. His misreading of our motives and intentions is part of 
sinessontk: | the white man’s burden. But do not let us forget that we also owe 
- || wmething to our own kith and kin, our own race who have to stand 
nadequath | the racket on the spot of these little misunderstandings, if and 
jal lav, M | when they occur.* It is so easy for stay-at-home philanthropists 


case. Th | to be sternly.just-and unctuously righteous, from a safe distance 
pulationtw | and at the expense of others. ; 

aaye | And there is a possible danger in the situation, extremely 
h or onthe | temote, no doubt, but still latent. Ifa sudden native rising did 
gei | cur where the white Colony is so enormously outnumbered by 
ae | the black race, it would mean the wiping out of every outlying 
oa pt ler, the outraging of white women, and all the horrors of 
ves | Yagery turned loose before the white man finally reasserted 
nal iret | himself, 

et ot The moral with which I would conclude is this: Let, us be 
te pee | “tremely careful how we arbitrarily interfere in the local affairs 
: ae | stant Colony, and, where any possible scintilla of a doubt 
i the bel |o Be us trust to the good sense, the equity, and the manhood 
neers wt Wn race in Greater Britain beyond the seas. 


Henry SETON-KARR. 


ted November 20, 1911, 


“Si pi 
{im Seng the above I have received a letter, da vemb , 
| tates, "Uite settler in the Nairobi district of British East Africa, in which he 
We haye noc thieving (by natives) has been very much on the increase lately, 
O the o had an attempt of rape on a little girl of five years old by a native; 
| torg 8 was so badly hurt that she is still in the care of a nurse and the 


y2 
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AISCHRO-LATREIA—THF CULT 
FOUL . 


In Art, as indeed in not a few other d 
genius who invents a new type, is i| treia 
youth. He starts a reaction pee ne ee suscep | Poetry 
thə age has grown weary; and forthwith N om ot wig eren T 
music, in collars, games, or slang—the your a — 
: g rush 
the novelty, just as a flock of lambs will. follow.abell. ~ 6 
a sunk ditch. The watch-word of the iment on ae 
Unrest=J. ournalism, Politics, Literature and Art ate : | R 
ery—‘ All change here!’ Not that it is often ae 2 oi ae 
definite gai is ‘ , ms Oe 
e gain. It is ‘change for the sake of a change,’ the thit | 
ito get out of our old life, habits, thoughts and pleasures to get | 
| into new lives, new selves. It runs round England, Bip | 
America, Asia, and the World, like the dancing mania in th | t 
Middle Ages. We are all whirled along, thrust onward by tle | 
| vast restless crowd, ever calling out for ‘something fresh’- } origina 
| oing up-to-date ’—for the ‘last thing out!’ ‘Ome fi a 
eodem cogimur.’ a ste. 
1 Eyen in former ages, before the universal thirst for chats | tigh q 
set in, the impulse of a potent genius often had a disastrous aa Se 
on his own art. What academic mannerism followed the ite) f Strain 
compositions and bewitching poses of Raphael. As I wit P ie 
stands before my eyes—it has stood so continuously since 1 oi i 
Volpato’s fine engraving of Raphael’s ‘ School of Athens E q 
Vatican Stanze. It has always been to me the perfect of ijà 
artful grouping of grand figures—the symbolic eee 
antique thought—and yet by its very grace, by ite F slog E 
severe dignity, equal to a drama of Sophocles, it hera | 
era of vapid elegance. : | 
Michael Angelo, a far greater mind and big 0 
an even more ruinous effect upon those who tried neh st38 
power by copying his exaggeration. It took the ms A | 
century and a half to shake off the tragic tradit m D 
and Racine; as it took English verse a century 3 Johns ; 
Pope and English prose fifty years to recover ae m 
Gibbon. Victor Hugo’s sensationalism ran Ose 


things, a pow 


i 
ger na 5 P 


t 
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to, and Walter Scott's glorious romances led on to Bulwer 
7 ee a In music we got so cloyed with Mozart’s melodies 
| ond paren dulcimer tones that many flew to Wagner’s crashing 
| md ds, as Jf robustious recitatives were a new avatar of Blood 
disco! . Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and Thackeray were voted to 
poth slow and longwinded ; and then the smart world would 
j nothing but short stories about adultery and gold-bugs, or, 
rea ight be, a scrambling trip in a new Panhard. “ Quisque suos 
o 


ae Manes 7—1.€, every great man brings his bogey with him. 

p The new craze under which we are now suffering is the Cult 

ot the Foul, or, to put it in Greek, it may be dubbed Aischro- 
rful mang | iatreia—worship or admiration of the Ugly, the Nasty, the Brutal. 
suscepti, | Poetry, Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, Music, Manners, 
m of which | even Dress, are now recast to suit popular taste by adopting forms | 
l books, a | whichhitherto have been regarded as unpleasing, gross, or actually 
1 to imitate 1 Joathsome. To be refined is to be ‘ goody-goody ’; gutter slang 
Wetheriny isso ‘actual; if a ruffan tramp knifés his pal, itis ‘ so strong ’ ; 
century js | and, if on the stage his ragged paramour bites off a rival’s ear, l 
g withow | the halfpenny press screams with delight. Painters are warned 4 
ge for ay | against anything ‘pretty, so they dab on bright tints to look $ 
' the thini | like a linoleum pattern, or they go for subjects to a thieves’ — j 
res, togt | kitchen. e one aim in life, as in Art, is to shock one’s grand- } 2 
d, Burg, | mother. And when the Society woman dances in bare legs, - 
mia in the | the up-to-date girl can dress herself like a stable-lad. i 
ard by itt | A debasement so general and so violent must needs have an 
y, fresh '— | originating cause ; and this will be found in two reasons—first, 
| Omnis | in the legitimate reaction against mawkish conyentions ; secondly, 


nthe imitation of powerful examples. Both of these exist in a 


for chang? f high degree. It is true that for about the second and third 


rousie | quarters of the nineteenth century, the dominant tone retained 
| the ide f&n of dull convention. It is ridiculous to call it Victorian— 
write thee Mecause it was more or less common to Europe and America; 
ice 1600- f adin literature, drama, painting, sculpture, music, and certainly , 
ns’ ag Ei ? dress, it was rather more French than English. The good lady | 
ch ea | , © stiffy declined to be ‘fast,’ or even ‘smart,’ in anything, | 
ypu 7 a a very little to do with it. T hings were decorous, refined, and | 
mett, f | ine tional, because it was an age of serious, decent, unimagina- | 
las s eet and Women with a turn for science, social reform, and | 


ak ; 
} th mss comfortable. ; 
| Original S latter part of the nineteenth century several men of 

TO Sentus made their influence felt over Europe—all of them 
e f death 3 ess anarchic souls. About two generations after the 
l itt beg, Ott and of Goethe in 1832, the world of literature and 
: an to be stirred by Ibsen, Tolstoi, Zola, Gorkhi, Wagner, 


Dice | 
| Mion stierne Björnson, d’Annunzio. All repudiated con- 
os on Move their scapels deep down into _the_vitals. of X 
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humanity. The Scandinavian and Mon 
‘horrors, unnatural crimes, de-sexed women 
| abnormal degenerates. The Latin races tend a epray 
j and gore. The world agrees that all those e (a 
| were men of powerful genius, who have enriched ce s 
| permanent masterpieces. The question remains if they 
| encouraged weaker imitators to drag the type of x 


gol imagination 


| the world of the crude, the cruel, the morbid, and ho dom getem 
! Foremost among the men of genius who are E athson | he r 
school in Europe stands Augustin Rodin, the author of a | Eii 
wonderful invention—Impressionist Sculpture. Rodin a A | hire 
of original genius, and most judges would call him the wal | yature 
living sculptor in Europe, and he is the leader of the most a | or 
school of sculpture. He has certainly produced some works | not see 


marvellous power. His courage, his originality, his intelliven | there. 
make him the idol of the younger artists, who see in in 1 course, 
new Michael Angelo. Not only do we note his influence jy , photog 
every art gallery in Europe, but he has formulated his eanoy | it does 
of art in dogmatic and literary form. Like Leonardo, Buonanai, | No ph 
and Cellini, he is not only a great artist, but a writer of distinction, f all tha 
at least his utterances are now embodied in books. One of thes | But Li 
is L’Art, interviews recorded by Paul Gsell—a fine quarto volume | an 5 
with numerous photographs.* es 


| 


ae Ra d sh 
Without attempting to offer any opinion about M. Rodins | ae 


fantasies in marble, as one of the plain people who cannot always E 
grasp the mysticism under these veiled ébauches in me it 
stone, I can quite follow the doctrines laid down in the trene | a 
words of L’Art; for Rodin, who so often carves men es a | torsoa 
as if they were seen in a fog, or behind a semi-tren pate Saa | that y 
speaks with a clear and masterful voice which all can P memi | M vai 
The book altogether is exceedingly interesting, full of WE m | 


| or skit 
i à o nd alive | 
striking maxims, rich with apposite illustrations, ae ie | the or 


throughout with daring paradox. It enables us r pea mm g PPan i 
man as well as his creations. And if it shows him ross ext | ane 
of great original power, it explains the source of eee dreams: = 
gances, his caricatures which are called portraits, nies 2 sll Mig 


and the crapulous nightmares he sometimes ete 

4 stone. ; ; Js the key of a 

In the first chapter of L’Art Rodin expouD tests 28? je i 

5 system. He opens with true and forcible ie aneous Bf 

kind of academic pose. He simply seizes & SP ot place iwi he i 
ment which he sees in his model. He does ae f 

dictate any set attitude. Very good, but not q 99, 
_ Danaid, the Last Appeal, and the Ugolino ue 

£ certainly not casual and spontaneous attitudes- 


1 Paris, B. Grasset, 1911. 
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oes not reproduce the external surface of what he 
nner spirit of what he imagines beneath the surface. 

f ly give the outside form. Rodin moulds the under- 
st : J accentuate those lines which best express the 
"ED which I aminterpreting.’ That is an exact descrip- 
] the caricaturist. {odin proclaims himself to be a 
f tion ° ic caricaturist. ‘Take my statue of the Last Appeal,’ 

‘here I overstrain the muscles which denote distress. 
a he a there I exaggerate the tension of the tendons which 
yy E A spasm of prayer.’ The average eye sees the things 
D 


; l +4. vision. ‘The artist reads deep into the bosom of 
D 18 amp | before its vision : 
he Brealey | 


; he d 
a] ut the? 
$ S Rae 1 ‘ll on 


Nature.” : i 
1a course the real artist sees much that the ordinary eye does 


Ost Popular | But he does not see that which is not—and cannot be— 
e Works f | not see. But oss not seo thet ie ea ae 
intelligere | there. He sees 1 j 


in hima | is the meaning of all great portraiture. The most exact 
fluence in į 
his canos | 
Buonanoti, | 
distinction, } 
ne of these : D tA , 
rto volume | seen in the living Monna Lisa, in order to express his own views 
| ofthe lady’s private character. Leonardo painted what was there, 
I. Rodin’s | and showed the world what they might see if they bad an artist’s 

s | eye. 
cee | It is a quite different thing when we come to the sculptor's 
trencht | ®t, and are dealing with representations of the nude human 
| body. One who puts into marble the appearance of the nude 
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nd woma | 
a aa | ‘orso and limbs of man has no right to mould on his marble surface 
nderstand, | that which never was, and never could be, on the living skin. 
f true aul In vain he tells us that he brings out and stamps upon the se 
and ale | or skin of his figure’s torso and limbs the * spiritual state inside 
know te 1 the organs, ‘the interior truth’ which he takes to be pie 
bea w f k 0 the outside show. Sculpture is an art of surfaces r ae 
gesta i nA not. A statue is the exact facsimile of a human I 

e-dre | ae motionless, rigid, and self-coloured, 50 that by a stage 
g in sil mice a living person can be mistaken for a statue. A statue 


professes to he the exact copy of a living figure in everything 
h movement and colour. The sculptor who moulds on his sur- 
e What does not exist on any living surface 1s a caricaturist. 
i al truth’ in sculpture, 


asme | Lbs doctri resenting the ‘spixitu 
gus 2 | dot rine of presenting the sp. i 

1D Ae visi s : : i ; s where 
oe bi E She ible realism, is carried out 1m ee s ee a 
ie, | 8gerates > ‘overstrains tendons to 
ei at -Xprege + muscles,’ “ov The basd 


“ideas which are latent and not visible in fact. 
dis a youth on his knees ‘torn with anguish, and the arms 


Apne 
i T ; 
18 upwards and backwards in convulsions, as they might be i 


ost f f 
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in epilepsy, or in the horrible surgi y 
oe : ; gical s AF 912 
e Charles Bell s book, The Anatomy ona 0 Opisthot | 9 
gain, in the Ugolino, perhaps the most f Tession, start | pyr 
could be chosen for sculpture, the emac; Shastly subje At | prerii 
down to gnaw his dead son, like Clated father jg, MMA | gpd sW 


ae a fami 
see where the ‘ spiritual truth ’ comes a ne 
is besti 


Then, the Danaid is turning a somersault ; 

ently presenting the nates for surgical ane a mud-ba 
not only reek with morbid exaggeration mation, 
physically loathsome. 7 


Being loathsome enough to shock anv o. 
almost loathsome enough "i make ae Ras 
full of profound anatomical learning, and Ri pa beng | argues 
these novelties are hailed as a new revelation best | poet, ca 
enthusiast who would be ‘up-to-date. Bestiality the Fou | ofart. 
carried to its highest limit in the statue called tama nt | illet, 
mière, of which a photograph is given at p. 40 Th ee f m r 
word not current in French, is adopted from > balla i | mi 
fifteenth century jail-bird, Villon, and means The Ol as E. a 
: ; ns The Old Strumpt, | Angelo’ 
Well! She is represented as an emaciated and dicii i ts t 
looking down on her mummified body, shrivelled limbs, mi | Vagal 
draggled dugs, with shame and horror. M. Rodin’s gushing | Angelus 
friend sets out the beastly little poem of Villon, and says that | exquisit 
the sculptor has even surpassed the poet—oculis submis | full of d 
fidelibus—by the horrible realism of this shrunken nudity. He | foms ti 
goes into raptures over ‘the knotted limbs,’ ‘ the pendant teal, f 
‘the scarred abdomen,’ and the ‘wrinkled skin, dropping” | 
shreds like bits of parchment.’ ‘No artist,’ he says, ‘ev jë J noth 
showed us a naked hag with a crudity so ferocious.’ Proll) | Grea 
not ; but those who care for such a spectacle might visit a ditt f We as 
ing table in a surgery or a riverside mortuary in the East Ent 
He could there find some such pitiable human wreck, ani T | fo 
discover for himself the ‘spiritual truth,’ ‘ the inner Bee DA D 
it all, without the help of M. Rodin. The lesson of ei Bes 
ending in corruption is one for morals, religion, sce ea | totes no 
Art. The Heaulmiére as a statue is the last word ° | Tanks o 
physical, artistic degradation. À pties J'N artis 
M. Rodin has certainly parted with conventional p a ett 
your Venus, Cupids, and Apollos—but surely 1 oa g w% ' 
rebound. He would be invaluable to illustrate a sce jon Tt not: 
on morbid anatomy—where even ‘exaggeration ™ resting be q 
truth ’ might be useful to students. In that most inter ou, E 
by Sir Charles Bell, The Anatomy and Philosophy A o sie | y they 
(my copy is the sixth edition, 1872), there are =. agoml | 4 Asta 
plates with the great surgeon’s types of violent pass" convul™ fen 
and disease. These are Weeping, Laughter: ba oa 


S beng $ al fac 


| jpdeed | 
| pleasur' 
f tions, 2 
Oi ttes | hey ar 
al | poathsor 
T EG 
, mdeni | gquitibe 
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| hobia, Terror, Despair, Rage, and Madness. These 
i piP designs express what, from the point of view of anatomy 
MN | verft ary, these distortions of the human countenance are in 
| md si They are instructive to students of medicine, and 
“ty real vo students of art. But they are not art, for they give not 
| ideed" but disgust. Rodin’s distortions, for all his exaggera- 
es not nearly so real and true as the surgeon’s work, but 


E | Fare sufficiently true to disease and debasement to be horribly 
| joathsome- 


To answer this charge which his admirer repeats, Rodin says 


ther, inde | jquitibus cano !—i.e. My work is for connoisseurs—and he then 
„and biy | We with truth and eloquence that a great artist, like a great 
ptic guis | ot, can transfigure the ugly and the horrible into grand works 
hre-uthiy | A art. And he cites Velazquez, Michael Angelo, Donatello, and 
eens tok | Millet, Dante, Shakespeare, and Racine. No one denies the 
eille Hew). | terrible power of the Sistine frescoes, of the Laocoon, of Botti- 


wlli’s illustrations to the Inferno. As to poetry, and even paint- 
ing, the conditions are different from those of sculpture. Michael 
Angelo’s sublime frescoes or his Notte may have a terrible 


he name, 
llad of thai | 
| Strumpet, 


iseased hs | clement, but they are grand, and not disgusting. Donatello’s 
limbs, al | Magdalene is pathetic, and not loathsome. And as to Millet’s 
1's gushig | Angelus, or his Glaneuses, they are full of the most subtle and 
1 says tht | exquisite grace. The Peasant with the Hoe is a composition as 


-submis 


i | full of dignity as of simplicity. Yes! Millet’s work really trans- 
dity. He 


| oms the plainest and rudest labourers into figures radiant with 


Jant teats; | ite glory of simple Nature. That is the magic of true art. But 
ropping | Rodin’s coarse types remain ugly brutes. And his Old Strumpet 
“ever yë | nothing but a naked hag. 

Probably | Great as Rodin is as sculptor, he often in this book appears 
t a disek j “en as literary critic rather than artist, sometimes almost as 
Bast Eni | Wet, He says some fine, true, and useful things. But when 
and mii | © handles his clay and begins to put his ideas of Nature into 
moral of | om, the craze for the ugly, the grotesque, and the morbid seems 
jebauchet | * overpower his sense of beauty, and with all his genius, his 
e—not fot} Power, and his superb technical gifts, he produces too often carica- 


of ponil 


Ei 3 . 
i a Rob masterpieces. No judge of art, whether he sits in the 
} S of the ‘Knights’ or of the Plebs in the pit, denies that 


moe ort ; 

ettine ae can make a beautiful work out of the plainest and the 
ae ee themes. Murillo and Velazquez did, Millet did, 
tiota | Be cid But he must issue in beautiful and noble works of 
he oh | lin go fcsimiles of what is repulsive and nauseous. Now the 


S 


; e Baptist of Rodin is an over-trained and coarse-limbed 
thu the n ungainly attitude. The feet and hands may be ‘ true, 
Patan unsightly ; the Prophet’s head is fine, but sits oddly _ 
Ui ey caked athlete. The Burghers of Calais has some power- 

© **) and from the literary point of view it is an original 
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; aD, 

a lofty spirit of idealism can typify almost %i em 

_ Angelo and Correggio have in pain sag 
ike 


T 7 T Ag 1 z 

oe Digitized by EAE ee Catin y 
and telling conception. But one 
grotesque and ludicrous attitudes. 
before Edward the Third with halters 
not look graceful. But we trust they d 
has exerted his powers of caricature 
mummers fit to make a crowd laugh. 

Rodin, the romancer à la Hugo, is constan | 
the imagination of Rodin the sculptor. Unnatural Barg | goret, C 
nightmares, and Zolaesque and Doré-esque fantasi tos | parer È 
fertile brain—for he is a real poet—and they seize i Re i} disgusts. 
he begins to model. Blake was like this—but Blake a and th | oto oth 
poet than the artist ; Leonardo even had a love of eroten A | ins my 
there is nothing either laughable or disgusting in eh, ‘ eee 
Blake, whatever monstrosity crossed their brain ; and Eoo m 
painters, not sculptors. But Rodin’s Female Genta | $ woah 
monstrous, and ugly, and laughable all at once. His Faun a | ‘a lifel 
Nymph is coarse and absurd. Whatever of the 1 
unnatural, the morbid, is possible in literature, ey 


or poe e figure ; 

round ee tel 
SH necks jh, * Bi 
id not look abs Ù 3 
n making them ing | ovo 


tY caryin | a thines 


Monstrous, ih: | euses b 
ren in painting | in spont: 
this sculpture, with its definite solidity, its objective fixity, i] movemen 
tangible permanence, rejects from its sphere. We can imagi | of so mai 
in poetry Satans, Apollyons, Minotaurs, Dragons, and Gheis, } bisnude 
and even may have them on canvas or in etchings, but thy | to play 
are impracticable and silly when fashioned in the objetie | did in th 
solidity of marble. The bloody sockets of Oedipus or the snaky | fr study 
tresses of the Furies would not be tragic in stone. And ee | mtely, r 


| 
Rodin’s genius could hardly convince us by making a statue t |f and they 


jusinme | TEM 
Banquo’s ghost. It is a fatal snare when a man of ce ae 1 na 
than one domain loses all sense of the motives, limits, an restrain 


tions of the different arts. 


in's art is buli 4 
The radical sophism on which much of Rodins a 


OW spec 


‘ortchi, at tim | recall 
is that which infects some things of Ibsen, Zola, Go m oe 
even of Tolstoi, and the small fry of the brutalismg "4 | ve can | 


i : E -e—nothing YS% | 
It is the dogma that there is nothing in Nature nothing gett | 


5 i cold 
rtist pr ats 
which is not a fitting subject for art, that when the an se A Caliban 


n see, HEA 


ü ans Ca 
in vivid words or form what he has seen, 0 he most 1, f Us w 
the world to admire, and no one can complain. hen repe | camlar 


tte Ofte: 
with striking truth, becomes a work of att, on 
Rodin, beautiful by its artistic power. i 
Every hour of every day, in every street, Or ory bospita 
every man, woman, child, or animal, m aac cannot be 
mortuary, or battle-field, are infinite sights W that whi? 
in art. Of all the arts, that of sculpture i A geti 
tolerant of that which is obscene or loathsom®: ning, 


ting idealise' 


s a ~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection 
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Pron, and both experiments have been much doubted. 
Í may defy Rodin himself to make marble groups which 
represent—say the last line of Canto XXI of the 

500 of the fourth book of Paradise Lost. 


Surd, or line 3 

hem yp one who tries to work it out can see that tens of thousands 
eis which in Nature are common, familiar, inevitable, and 

anne g r annot be expressed in permanent marble shape, and the 

monstros | Et the sculptor gets to them, the nearer he is to that which 

leS Croy] as Rodin sometimes tries to get as close as he dare, and 


Ifo f the decadent schools of literature and art. But he 
f his convictions, and he has not yet literally 


nd they ye, | pll conventions. But he is not free. He does not go far enough 
Centaur i | ig practise his own theories. Feeling—and very wisely feeling— 
lis Fauna}! joy lifeless a study is the model, rigidly posed upon a stand, he 
onstrous, tt: | muses both male and female models to move about his studio 
l in painting, | in spontaneous action, so that he can observe them in continual 
ve fixity, is | movement. That is very well, and is the source of the vitality 
can imasi | of so many of his studies. But it is not enough. If he could get 
and Ghosts, | tisnude models to run, leap, wrestle in sunlight on an open sward, 
gs, but il | to play tennis, football, hockey, and a tug-of-war, as the Greeks 
¿| ddin the arena, M: Rodin would have incredible opportunities 
| study, and would be true to his own maxims. But unfortu- 
| tately, modern conventions make all this practically impossible, 
a statue | nd they bind Rodin as much as anyone. 

mniusin mt | Tf M. Rodin had less imagination, not such a flow of literary 
s, and coud | and poetic originality, he would be a greater sculptor. He would 
| "strain his exuberant fancy within the inevitable limits of his 


art is bil ‘mn special art. He insists that what he can imagine, or dream, 
khi, at tim 4 tecall in memory, he can carve in stone. He will not obey 
- Decadent | ® maxim—segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem—things 
ing w 4 *can bear to read of in words cannot be borne face to face fixed 
tist m a and solid stone. Milton can create a Satan ; Shakespeare 


4 et Shelley a Prometheus—but Satan, Caliban, or Prome- 
| one be grotesque in marble. Rodin seems to live in a 
0f te often” and not always the sane dreamland, for his dreams 
} teams nightmares, and ghoulish abominations. But since 
ri] Vastic fon vague, shadowy, evanescent, they can only be put into 
sal, | SHE just m by being blurred, half-shown, sketched in the rough, 
mgs | ES a) egun. The objective, tangible definiteness of statuary 
A vel a attempt to carve a dream a foolish paradox. You might 
$ gether 7 eep a verse of poetry ringing in your ears for hours 
A a pa ~ reams and marble statues are incommensurable— 
thov, ateria, You might as well try to put a sonata of k: 
Sets in a glass case for exhibition, or carve one of Turner's — 
one. 
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And then the portraits—diabolic W 
wo N ” a E portrait of T a | 
ee ' „a look which se Ow 
character he attributes to his sitter. He TIS t 
that the unlucky victim of his joke ney SDOWS Perig 
that. But it symbolises the inner nat 
a nickname, it suggests the trait of racter ae 
him. That is pure caricature ; it ig what a ta p 
with us, and what Caran d’Ache did in France T 
clay bust into a general resemblance of the featur ? | 
are pinched up and puffed out as if after a prize-fight i | 
are stuck on to the forehead and hose to represent p ste 
wrinkles, and varicose veins. The sitter may have x M 
marks in his face, but these the sculptor magnifies to ia 
| treble. They ‘give character ’—and are caricature, me 
clothes are shown they have to be carved as if they were al if up 
| cloth daubed with tar. Naturally, Puvis de Chavannes ddm f his 
| like his bust; and the Balzac Committee repudiated the Guy | of the sl 
| Fawkes mannikin which was offered to them. One hopes tht | Qsford J 


ally Clever 


o ii 
mmg Got ii | J 
, the ch 


a 

ee 
| 

14 


| Dalou, Falguière, and Laurens took it meekly. When Roti | course fr 
! began on a sitter, he likened him to some animal, and impresl | ‘modern 


on him that type. Falguière was ‘a little bull with an eruptii 
character, a grumbling moustache, and a visage seamed 
furrows.’ So his bust appears in the photograph ; but the ils 
trious sculptor looks like a boxer. Rodin seems to assoc mill cuts 
intellect with pugilism. His famous Penseur is the gladiatoro! 
the Municipal Museum of Rome ; and the Victor Hugo aa 
Hercules preparing to overthrow Antaeus. All this is exe#lt! | eree of 
caricature, but it is not high truth. | ae 

Morbid exaggeration is the unerring mark of aie ae 
as the Pergamenian or Rhodian schools of Hellenistic is e “aes 
ated the athletic type of Lysippus. The enn as faseats | geming. 
Farnese Hercules at N aples, which is now We the dee } mystic ú 
in spite of its anatomical science. And Rodin pus | 


aE ie tesque: | at Dres 
dence of the Hellenistic sculpture till it beco ae magia i Y 4s just 

AR Augustin Rodin is a man of rare genius, of Eo done %® r E. 
5 a poet, an orator, a critic—a great sculptor. LS R 


A ing things: 4, | ving 
grand, some beautiful things, many stimulating "Ea elt f aa E 


: : > : morbie at 
with all his audacity and his powers, he eae ae e mote 
that which is either repulsive or impossible. py his ge | haves 
a fatal influence on those who are carried away E a 


seek to imitate his brilliant gifts. eae Haaniso™ 3 chia 
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THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD 


MOVEMENT 
(Continued.) 
III. LIDDON THE SAINT 
CY Were sat, | Bor Lopon was nobler than he knew. The man was greater 
annes didi itn his creed. The soul of the Christian rose above the shackles 
ted the Gy: | y the slave. Hence, in view of the later developments of the 
1e hopes te | Oxford Movement, which rapidly advanced down its disintegrating 
| course from ‘ tracts’ to ‘ritual’ and thence from Lue Mundi to 
md impresi | 
h an erupit } side, 


seamed wil 1 The life that Liddon chose was not the life we all should choose. 


but the ilt: | He who lives a life in which the daily duties make no call upon the 


i By | Tillcuts himself off from the very means of grace by which God, 
la ns | ails manifold experiences of this world, draws us the closer to 
o a l | imself. “It is not good that man should be alone’ is a divine 
; is excellen | decree of f 


poe ruitful significance and diverse application.” Yet from 
|. tous pitfalls bred by solitude it is wonderful how compara- 


; jt | ; } 
p r i Diddon was able to keep himself free. We believe him to 
i i | Sue “en a genuinely good and honourable and high-minded man. 


J we may impute the noble traits in his character to that 


alse ath} genui i t ) 
Me deer ei Sense of religion which underlay all the wrappings of his 
a | itat at Monastic garb. It was his knowledge of the Scriptures 
waa tis ee and latterly restored the balance of his mind. In 
"font sont | resentment of the reckless statements of the Higher 

1 

l | Re . . 
ngs | Prins anfoatalogue of authorities justifying the above title given in the 
pid oe e I should have added two venerable names. The Rev. Mr. Chan- 


j | Trathy e in his Canon Liddon, a Retrospect writes : ‘t Liddon was in 
f Eglng k 4 religious movement which . . . has never taken hold of the mind 
RO mee tole ‘The High Church party as a party . . . appears to me 
7 16 Dorner, in asosi its savour’ (Revue Intern. de Théologie, Oct.-Dec. 1905). 
SF | wie Whole 18 justly celebrated History of Protestantism, ii. 491, remarks : 
| in delights 5° English mind has shown an antipathy to a symbolical religion 
i a telining oe and sentimental obscurity; and the Puseyite movement 
Ri, e gi g 3 
Bee of solitu nth century Luther and Erasmus warned their age of the 


341 ; as 
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Critics," in his wise caution as to fastin 

` inspiration, in his analogy from natur 
body, in his Pauline mode of upholding thee Treo}: 
world,’ in his innate dislike to ‘ dancing : A innocen í 
shows on ecclesiastical subjects he prona an 
Christian man. In his last will and testam Imself 
sound English Churchman, ‘ to obtain God's o he ‘ i 

the merits of Jesus Christ.’ Liddon, i 4 XOY ONLY thy 


§; in hig 
e to the 


; K n | 

gracious souls who, whatever the pean je Ta oe “ond 
prejudices, are elect vessels that bear, as Maca i ikea p F 
the visible stamp and superscription of the Mosr E finely ap 
whatever may be their shortcomings on LAO | AS 


seu earth, bel o j 
but often invisible company of men whose hearts Ged baie Bal’ 
Soy Te 


and sere ang re A E in heaven. | (0A 

3 ling ; ents over some of the more ring | pronout 
characteristics of Liddon’s personal life. From the fbi E conditic 
being apart. His feeble health allowed him only a two nal God's” 
curacy at Wantage. And yet in that short time such nas | glans 
charm of his fragrant personality that many of those who sam | ts bat 
knew him in those early days can still recall the winning saintlins | interest 
of Liddon’s noble mind. At the last, when his friends verele | {te Nea! 
saking him and the newer lights of Oxford learning were ating, | “1° 38 
and while he himself waited for Death’s gentle hand to remor | eoe 


him from the world of which he had been so distinguished | a 
ornament, he left behind him in quiet and confiding conversatias j A 
his occasional divergences from the school which hell) A 
chivalrously led. r | isnot 

It has long been matter of debate among theologi igh 
the spiritual conflict described by St. Paul in the seve y bef 
of the Romans refers to the Christian, to the unregen casti 


the half-regenerate man. For those whom the Gospe 
touched and transformed the answer has never been our om | 
St. Augustine,“ Luther, Calvin, Whitefield, Spurgeon, Ape | Weeks n 
Prayer Book," Pascal and the Jansenists, the greah m in | 
Middle Ages* and of modern times, nay, St. P cule 


ie} “mons 
: : a 5) of $ R 
Ey following chapter,” have interpreted it as true (perhap 


est- 


9 prolgrg a 
E > He heartily echoed Döllinger’s comment on Wellner our nF to the ¢ 
pes is full of unproved assumptions,’ and he used to cite wee believe? 18 his priv 
} “Tf I teli you earthly things and ye believe not, how sh as rence thal igi? hens 
74 heavenly things?” From which he drew the necessary Omnis the a 
i philosophically false cannot be theologically true—thus © Xi ; 


sophistry of the later Middle Ages. reat D 

^ Retractationes, lib. i. cap. xxiii. (ed. Bened.)- 3 

5 Art. ix. Also Homilies iv. E 

€ Aquinas ad Rom, vii. : ‘ Carnalis ratio etiam aie 
and consult a very remarkable list of names between aq 
with citations in Elliott’s Horae Apocalypticae, 11- 
7 Rom. viii. 10, 23. 


ngri Collection, l 
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igi? 


erate, as true (in part) of the Christian seeker, but as 
ree! and painfully true of the man after God’s own heart. 


They who fain would: serve Him best 
Are conscious most of wrong within? 


qyactarian party, like Wesley, like the Papacy, like Laud 
Dae cians, lik Molinos and th stics ge il 

{the Arminians, like Mo ind the mystics generally, like 
iq early Pelagians and the later Socinians, asserted the opposite 
p Liddon for once sided with the Protestants. 

extn, in the ninth chapter of the Romans, St. Paul develops 
' | , formidable argument of predestination. We know that our 
Af poral ‘choice’  Gé\ypa) is free and that it is God’s ‘ wish’ 
{ (0bpa ) that all men should be saved. Yet philosophy must 
| pronounce, after weighing all the evils incident to man’s present 
| oondition, that our ‘ wills’ (@ovAnua) are not our own and that 

. God’s ‘purposes’ (GovAevwa) can never be thwarted. Theo- 

| logians have from this mysterious dilemma raised a question that 

| tas baffled all Christian antiquity, and which still remains as 

| interesting as it is insoluble. In the ultimate analysis, whose is 

‘| the responsibility ?—God’s (the perfectly free Agent) or man’s 

| (the agent at once free and bound)? In other words, is God’s 

| wyereign choice one that affects each individual or merely churches 

| ad nations? Once more the same parties are divided. Once 

more Liddon chose the nobler side. 

Liddon’s wit was very keen and perhaps too restless for its pos- 
*ssor's happiness. The following is one of his best bons mots, and 
isnot mentioned in the authoritative Life. Seeing a friend in the 
High’ at Oxford and being offered a seat in a gig that had the 
hy before overturned the Khedive on to the pavement, Liddon 
pel has in ly smiled and said: ‘ Wouldest thou slay me as thou 
en doutittl | ; ‘st the Egyptian yesterday?’ On another occasion he ascribed 
1 me fog to Dr. Westcott’s having for the first time in three 
if Rs unbuttoned his study window. Of the Evangelicals he said, 
às much point as truth, that they drew all the texts for their 
ens from a couple of chapters in the epistle to the Romans.® 
Din are happy and harmless gibes, but they were not always | 
a | the te ra And the cynical habit grew on him in his later years 
j 4 his E of his enemies and the anxiety of his friends. Yet 
aie | guage Š ne was beautiful, tender, and devout. In the peculiar 
7 ting,” ot his school—his friendships were sacred, sacramental 

| Baty, ct Pusey, for Keble, for Bishop Hamilton, for the 
i Aorere a eeen for the late Bishop King, Liddon s affection 

oe enthusiasm. He rarely missed a daily celebration of 


tinguished s 
conversaties 
h he had ® 


| 
| 
| 
sjans whether | 
venth chapet | 
enerate, 1? t 


erm 


is, i . : 
Meelloe T *m informed, has ceased to be true of them. My authority is 
re ké sea note 1). 
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the Holy Communion. He never fail 
‘Offce.’ Like Aquinas, half mystic 

early dedicated his pure soul to celibacy in def Physician 
Church, and strove to reconcile with our mae Of they, 
and with the findings of modern science mee 


O r 
, half mei i 


The rigid creed of Athanasius 


For twenty years, he tells us, he used—an 
injurious effect—the anodynes of the Confessiona] Ey | 
was observed, so the rumour at his college ran, with Gy ey Frida | 
with candles ; while the sight of some old hermit’s onl ; 
affected him so strongly that he would gesticulate in me 
prayer and thanksgiving regardless of the present nee Jeans 


d apparently vil 


him, corapany abaf weight 
We need not bid for cloister’d cell j ) An 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 1 atmos} 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high A hus 


For sinful man beneath the sky. | canopy 
once ar 

L the ea 
for Liddon the counsel of perfection. He fain would ‘hitch 
wagon to a star.’ He fain would go one step higher than dint | ade 
e Di 


wisdom or human nature would approve. Tf ever there wsi f 


man by grace or nature dedicated to the priesthood it was Lilim | the sul 


We are fortunate in possessing from the pen of Mr. rele | ae 
Harrison an early portrait of his schoolfellow : o 


I was fond of all sorts of games; he [Liddon] of none. 
of books; he had even then his own fixed line. . . . He was ae 
just what he was at twenty-seven or thirty-four or forty ea 
grave, thoughtful, complete. Others, perhaps, may re pe didst | 
cannot! As a schoolboy I always thought he looked i Y fathers $ 
priest. There was the same expression of sweet, ee avise bos | 
what melancholy, interest. He would reprove, exhort, was entire! 
as a young priest does in his own congregation. a ri and ate 
priest among boys. His school-work was always Voom J to win 
done, but I do not remember that he won prizes oF Ca 
interests even then were entirely with theology. - - k asat twenty“ 
was just as deeply absorbed in Dr. Pusey and his wor 


«amy life: 
eis rare in any lif 


a Such an organic unity of purpos 
only to outstanding characters. 


IV. Limpon THE Bi, 

a 

Yet it will not be by his theology 5° me nes! a 
yu 


that Liddon will be remembered. In these os on 

shibboleths behind. In these he is loyal to 

loyal to the language of the Prayer Book. a 
° Tife, by Canon Johnston, PP: ~” 
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ais we write we seem to feel ourselves back in that familiar 
| where for twenty years the silver chime of his melodious 
often rung. The vast audience is once more gathered 
great dome—solemn, silent, expectant of the good things 
ig come: The well-known spare, emaciated figure has once more 
| pouted the pulpit-steps. ae with Mr. Wesley, the first parent 
| the Oxford Movement, every part of Liddon’s person and 
Pes seems to betoken fastidious care. The dark countenance 
and flashing eye seem to peer into the hearts of all that sea of 
apiurned faces. The manuscript is already arranged in its place. 
The little black Bible is in one hand. Upon the other arm he 
| jeans forward with impressive dignity as if conscious of the 
| eighty charge which he is entrusted to deliver. 
And now he slowly and articulately enunciates the text. The 
atmosphere is already charged with a strange kind of enthusiasm. 
A hush pervades the vast host spread out beneath the vaulted 
| canopy of stone.” ‘The keen, eager manner of the preacher at 
| oncearrests attention. The exquisitely modulated voice soon fills 
hey were ui} the ear. 
ild “hitch tis | 
r than dive | 
| The burning zeal of the orator penetrates at once the heart of 
| the subject. He holds the audience in the hollow of his hand. 
| Conviction breeds conviction. Faith becomes as it were con- 
| fagious. And as the roll of the well-turned period reverberates 
„| “ound the circle of the dome, thundering in the ear of the guilty 


i} pven 
ty f cathedra 
| ojee 8° 
a | onder the 


Complinen | 
cave in Wal, 
em forms "a 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 


J read all ss | the echo $ RF : 3 
as at covet | es of his doom, pleading in the bosom of the penitent the t 
py-seven—s tolaces of a pardoning love, we forget to notice the peculiar : 

rowth si "cited, energetic manner of the speaker who has woven around í 
hat e 's the spell of his genius and lavished upon us alll the resources 
aes j % his art, 


His models are French; he himself is a Frenchman by a long 


inl 
was ently ta 5 
nd adeg" | ie As a result ‘the grand manner’ is, perhaps, a little 
winy | „iform. The ornate character of the diction is perhaps 
enteen Lt f More than th F ly b 
y e texture of the discourse can always adequately bear. 


è structure of the sermon may sometimes lack that variety 


| te le enceals the laborious artfulness of art. But these defects 
| lity cee of in the splendour of the occasion and the univer- 

i e theme—the joys of redemption, the hopes of forgive- 
liss of the sanctified, the trump of the archangel and 
Coming to judge the world. 


t 


hy Th 

= nary Posthumous publication of John Wesley’s friend Mr. Alexander Knox's 
À glo Mo the Life and Character of John Wesley sowed the first seeds of the — 
4 rhe h pe Cnt, of which Charles Wesley was in later life the firstfruits. See 


Ys Ui a 
i oy © of Wesley, ed. Rev. C. C. Southey and enriched with Coleridge's 
esi: Mans ; F 


trict] : > 
Vor, q, Y, steel and wood in imitation of stone. 
Ha: I—No. 420 z 
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_ ‘mass’ vestments, and now plead that their 13 
it rubric is the only possible one. The force 0. law 
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In his last will and testament Liddon h 1 
ad ex 


that he might be buried in tl 

in the Crypt 
had long been felt that such was the E a eu e 
could fittingly be interred. It was fae meee Where hig W. 
September in the year 1890, that he E P TY 
s la a h 


roundings which in his lifetime he haa Enow ld to Test 
= OWN and | 
ov 


Presse ; 
Cag A 


amid ey 
Si Lidd q ; =a 
Since Liddon’s death there ha q 
ments in the party which Tae ed a i ae 
he lived to disown.’” Transubstantiation i, Toone party vg 
by many in our Church as the key-word to fhe openly rofes | 
the Rev. T. A. Lacey announced that his d a eee Tn | 
though explicitly condemned by the Pra a Boal esti 
to the plain words of Scripture ’ and as see be p a | 
of a Sacrament, agreed entirely with thats Te the tae | 
1910 some fourteen clergy at Bright pe~ ar Torg 
astonishing dogma, that on the Bishop's ‘tee me’ 
indignantly resented giving up a doctrine the ae Tae 
impunity for fifteen years ; while others, for ie A ; i i na 
ae Prayer Book as to their conseienens were sae a 
oma 25 nof ae The Mass, once reckoned by | 
Far i g asphemous fables and dangerous | 
gel s, is now common everywhere and is sometimes attendel | 
with those ludicrous impostures, such as kissing the eris, | 
creeping to the Cross and blessing of candles and ashes, that] 
became the scandal of religion throughout Europe in the Midde | 
Ages. At one well-known church on Good Friday such a servite | 
has been conducted and apparently sanctioned for some tm 
successive years ; on the 15th of June last twenty-nine chur j 
in one diocese publicly announced and observed the purely Rown | 
festival of Corpus Christi; and churches might be named 0 
enforced ‘confession’ ™* and ‘reservation ’ of the Sacramen'™ | 
adoration are allowed—not in China but in England. | 
Again, for nearly four hundred years t 0 
has been understood to require the same vestments to bent 
Foly Communion as at other times. Yet, in violat 
universal consent and invariable custom of fo ; 
the recent interpretation of the same by our ecclesit aati 


over two thousand clergy have for years past worm i 
interp 


strange dev | 


12 Tt is stated, on authority which is quite unimpeachable, i 
of Zuz Mundi aggravated the despondency which hasten 
as “The hearing of confessions is now. - - 2 normal 
. priest.’ —H. Hensley Henson, Moral Discipline, P: 
from per owledge that confession is © 
uku 


he Ornaments pe 7 ; 


i @ 


can 
js ne 
1 
Orno 
be t! 
histo 
as th 
í! 


to be 
(sic) 
unle 
men! 
Chri 
jnsel 
the / 
Now 
auth 
miss 
‘ord 
all th 
new 
the € 
(‘ve 
our 1 
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-, aymbol of the anti-Christian spirit of the last days *— 


lic 8 ti 
a w farther 80: As a Bishop has recently remarked, © There 
ath can DO” A f England!’ J 

ed ` now 20 Church of England?” | 

ci i ‘The question at issue is an important one. Let us take the 
i naments Rubrie as an example. The English people may not 
aoe ‘theologians. But they know something of their own Church’s 
fot And the issue here affects the cause of learning as much 


ag that of religion. 
" That the ORNAMENTS RUBRIC requires those mass vestments 


ained such as were in use ‘by authority of Parliament ’ 


to be ret sO) 
nly profe a in the second year of Edward the Sixth is beyond all doubt, 
tion, Tni | unless ‘ Parliament ’ has repealed this rubrical order. If Parlia- 
| this sje | ment has not, the rubric is still in force, and centuries of English 


Christianity have disobeyed the law. This rubric was in 1555 


S “repugnant | ; : 
fen | inserted, and in 1662 revised into closer verbal conformity with 


t Rome, Jn the Act of Uniformity bound up with every complete Prayer Book. 
y held ti Now that Act speaks of ‘other ORDER’ to ‘be taken by the 
someotthn | authority of the Queen’s Majesty with the advice of her com- 
reached with | missioners appointed . . . for causes ecclesiastical.’ Was such 
time aslo] | ‘order’ ever taken? No, say the new Tractarians. Yes, reply 
rly after | all the facts of history. Let us see. (1) In 1559, on the day the i 


new Prayer Book came into use, the Queen issued INJUNCTIONS by 
the 30th and 47th of which distinctive dress for Holy Communion 


d dangerous | 
(‘vestments . . . and other ornaments’) are to be given up ‘to 


nes attendel | 


the cruciis, our visitors’ to be destroyed ; and in 1571, in a letter to the Arch- 
ashes, tit | bishop, she refers back to her ecclesiastical changes as ‘ further 
1 the Midde ORDER taken.’ '° Hence the Ornaments Rubric was deleted im 


the semi-official version of the Latin Prayer Book issued in 
1560, while the Archbishop at the same time (1563) required 
the wearing only of a ‘ surplice’ as “ prescribed by her Majesty’s 


rey Ram | Insunortons and the Book of Common Prayer.’ (2) In 
amed whe 1566 came, revised by the Queen’s own hand, the Archbishop's 
cramen f ADVERTISEMENTS , which Parker in a letter to Cecil refers to as 

the ORDER’ that was to prevail in the province of York also, 
ents oe in order to secure uniformity of apparel, say the Advertisements, 
be not | for all the Queen's loving subjects’ ‘throughout the whole 
fee Md | “lm.” And these Advertisements Grindal, Whitgift, Wren, and 
aries 4 ts | coker regarded as ‘ authorised by law.’ ° (3) In 1604 were issued 


ey ANOS, by the 24th, 25th and 58th of which ° surplices and 
: S were required for ‘reading Divine service Or ministering: 

sacraments ’—the cope, a lay garment, being allowed for 
"hedrals and Colleges for the “< principal minister. Hence 


cs 
patsy 2 Thess. ii. 8; dyopia, 1 Jno. iii. 4. | 
peat met Corresp. p. 375. 4 5 WA ae 
Ritig ‘site Parentalia, p. 75; Hooker, ed. Keble, iii. 587; Grindal’s and Whit- 
“ation Inquiries, 1571 and 1585. 
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Archbishop Laud, in his Visitation of 1628. ; 
vestments . . . or other ornaments of ie Whethe — 
given up and only the ‘surplice ’ retainea tition: the | . 
the Sacrament.’ Further, Bishop Cos; O While admit a 
expressed in his Di P osin, who in hig ly | 
xpressed in his Diary a Tractarian view of ¢} 0 In his Yoni 
added in his maturer age the following n Orname al 
that diary : But the Act of Parliamena a aa 
Canon, and until such time as orHER ORDER be? E 
the Rubric by its context given in peas | 
which it was taken (Works, v. 42). 
revision of the Prayer Book (1660) 
the rubric was merely revised into closer verba 


th ; , husein | uwo 
alg Uniformity p | ffe la 
| upwa 
eo had chan : | Sle 
the Act its parent, and the anomal Conformity gig | witht 
looked, as a protest against the ee Dethaps ong, f of rel 
Puritanism. PS demanded jy J quant 
But there is deeper reason for isi : . NA 
work. Ritual is the pean doce oe O 
rank among the non-essentials. Why is the i ate oe | = 
for his badges and emblems? What is the m bos a hi — 
conceal? There is no adage truer than the a nai i ma r 
se touchent, Superstition isat once the parent and eki M | eet 
aa ed re pead fain have an infallible guide as a shot | Boi 
K e re responsibility involved in the stern lessons | ae 
: , 0 e plain truths of Scripture and in the testimony | se 
ot conscience, clamour for what they cannot have.” And, ike } By 
men who refuse to walk by the light of the common sun, they } a recer 
walk by a light of their own kindling. And when that fails they | second 
fall into the opposite excess—of denying that any light anywhere } the Ja 
exists. It is at this point that credulity and scepticism meet, that A apost 
the Romanist and the Agnostic are at one. Both are willing to a 
shut their eyes, while the one agrees to ‘ believe’ everything, the 
other nothing. Perspective and proportion cease. God in ther 
account must either be locally here, or else He is nowhere. 
must be either everywhere, or else have no existence at all. ibe Ap tan; 
The new ‘High Church’ party has largely ge Trp | aa 
tradition of the elders.’ It has ceased to regard the aey also, 
tures as the final court of appeal in things religious." 1 ra g 
apparently, ceased to treat the records of history as the T ed 8 
of appeal in things secular. As a result it bas develop call 
“mystic ’ sense borrowed from the monks, who in tu 


17 “An infallible Church needs moral infallibility - - - 
needs infallibility of the understanding. I cannot concelve © : 
preter of a divine being without the fulness of that divine l ; 
interpret.’ —R. H. Hutton, Theol. Hssays, Pref., 2nd ed; 4 Osiride gue 

18 See a remarkable proof of this in Plutarch’s De Iside © 
Neander’s Church History, i. 18, 19 ed. Bohn. ith : 

19 Roman Catholic Claims, pp. 60 sq. (8th ed. 1905), w1 
p. 191 Contrast Articles of Religion, vi, vill, XX-XX" 
= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hai 
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(92 


Whethe » from the allegorising Jews of Alexandria who took over from 
tail | f heathen philosopher Plotinus what he had spoiled in the 
lininis iealing from Plato. This mystical,” or rather mythical, sense 
S Youth 1 a largely erept into the interpretation of the sacred documents, 
ents Ris al jg now busy!ng itself in slowly re-Interpreting ’—i.e. under- 

Margin jping—the Bible and the Creeds. Since the publication of Luz 


thus inwortby of its distinguished authors, and not always couched in 
mity bs the language of conviction—we now believe (somehow) in a fall 

Y the ly | upward, and in a Divine Election Which is only a kind of natural 
ad chang Selection. All heresy originates in lax views of sin. Hence 
ormity vih | with the authors of Lua Mundi Sin is no longer an active principle 
rhaps of, | of rebellion,” while Grace seems to be largely a theological 
mandel | quantity confined to the Sacraments. The Holy Scriptures can 


g forces aj 
e it would 
$0 zealous, } 
Thich thee f 


In the criticism of the sources of primitive Christianity we are beyond 


s extremes | question in the movement of reaction towards tradition. The chrono- 
ild of seep | logical frame within which tradition has arranged the original documents 
2 aS a shot | ts correct in all essential points from the Pauline Epistles down to 
srn lessons Irenaeus, and compels the historical writer to disregard all hypotheses which 


testimony contradict this framework.?? 


And, like 4 
sun, they | 
fails they 
anywhere 
meet, that 
willing to 


| But the neo-Tractarian mystics have no eye for history.” In 
| B Work on the Roman Catholic Claims the Fathers of the 
| ihe eae century are quietly corrected if they do not speak 
| Peak ae of the twentieth.** An entirely new theory of 
eo succession,’ unknown to Hooker, Laud, Cosin and l 
Fi S, and unconfirmed by the vast amount of modern data i 


Ich go to swell the verdict of history, has been formulated to 


d in thett Support ) > : i 
here. He ert what Canon Henson not unjustly calls the new ‘appetite 
aW f 
all,“ alacked G ; ae justly remarked that, whereas ordinary forms of heresy 
1 Up “the ianity I in front, mysticism, which holds only the form of Chris- 
oly Sori titade] its my its substance, saps it from below and secretly assaults the 
a . 
Fo hi a 
has i $ T In lates at dition Lux Mundi had no specific treatment of the doctrine of 
nal coum f subj itions the defect was in part supplied by a sermon touching upon 
Joped $ ™ hronol» Way of appendix. 
8 ve Ane amphlew Y of Ancient Christian Literature, p. ix. (I owe this reference 
porro On Agnosticism,’ 1908, S.P.C.K.). More recently Harnack 


f es —e.g. ‘S. Luke’—has particularized this statement by fixin 
gta FF hod pre Gospels and Epistles in their traditional places. The nR 
ing cong hanseni pupils with regard to the Old Testament, and the 
of D. ‘mations in brick and stone of the narratives in Genesis and 
| are facts with which it is now useless even for these ‘lights 
x OMatkin Focal, 
Roman bane Ch. History, c. i. 
'. Claims, p. 47 (8th ed.). 
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for miracles.’ *° Disestablishment of 
openly proclaimed by the leaders of 
apparently with this ‘ apostolic ’ progr 


new theory of the Canon law has forged for ecclesia, 2 Cline 

(or rather vanity) a new weapon with which fe ai | Pi 
After this we are not surprised to hear that ew the States f oe 
was ‘defective on the Sacraments’ and that a Breat Hoy | H 
Augustine was not a ‘ good Churchman,’ or aan still Bae } ihe ¥ 
tion should be described by the leader of the ia Relm, Poe 
as a grand act of ‘rebellion against the tradito | clerg 
of the Church in repudiating a law of Divine ae Of | sent 
Yet, side by side with this, ‘ Secularism’ has been is Ta | toot 
systematically proclaimed as the course to be taken Bae | om 
to our Church schools. A ‘ Christian Socialism, avowed] T | ue l 
cal with the anti-Christian Socialism of Blatchford and uan | a 


Shaw, is now publicly taught by the adherents of this schol | 
The Ascension of Christ is conveniently explained asa figure of th 


speech or only a mode of action in later Christian thought- | garb 
that is to say, it never happened. The Second Coming and th | 
Day of Judgment are only timeless modes of apprehendingth | I 


great time process of an Advent and a Judgment that are alwajs | hum 
here and always coming.” Lux Mundi, in short, has becom | who 
Flux Mundi. In this way the Virgin Birth and the Resurecit | men 
have to be ‘reinterpreted’; and miracles are but exaggerations | woul 
of natural phenomena. T WR 

At this point, we are glad to notice that the Bishops being been 
fered ; and of these the Bishop of London has made a prea the 
no uncertain sound. After publications by some six cles | upp 


announcing these obnoxious tenets, a High Church “moderi | “a 
of Oxford has been selected for particular reprobation. He aT a 
Reverend Mr. Thompson, unless we completely m he intel’ d tione 
his explicit language, denies not only all miracle but t yas | Im 
a vention of any strictly supernatural Agency whatever: ral | barb 
a defender of Mr. Thompson has pointed out 1 t tion of M I 
December numbers of this Review,” the publication al | oxo 


sepa] ao allesl one 
Mundi is indirectly responsible for these ne vao” jor WÙ 


the episcopal patrons of that movement, men tai 


ta 


stili 
„jon, heitt 
5 finition, © a th 
i » ° The author of Orders and Unity, as the result of tae contort a 
i states a belief, apparently, in modern ‘ miracles, P- i d ceased with r 
position of the Fathers that all miracles strictly 50 calle els. i tiie 


(Chrys. Hom. xlii.; Aug. de vera rell. xxv. 47; Origen C- 
= Magn. Hom. xxix. in Ev.). e «Marriage with | 
8 ‘Nineteenth Century, February 1910, art. ihe present W :. | 
- Wife’s Sister and the Cry of TOS NE esa (by k “tes 

_ 3% Orders and Unity, pp. 76, 176, 184. ‘age Church C 6 i Be. 
28 Ibid, p. 58, and the same author atthe Come depo ats evs H uth 
Church of E E, 


THE 
1912 Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


acter and attainments to the school they may be said to 
are 


188 tioy iD annot at once lay a ghost of their own raising. Jndeed, 
as COusig. Ie genious has become the art of theological controversy that 
> An ent 0 PF ompson’s defender would respectfully claim both the 
lcal ampi yr. who initiated this controversy as being on his side. But 


. so serious that every section of the Church should 
ort the public action of these Bishops in defending 
Birth and the Resurrection. That all the leading views 
ntal infidelity can seriously be held by an English 
itself an absurdity. These views, perhaps, repre- 


the Virgin 
df contine 


| clergyman is in 


onal ofie | cent only @ passing phase of opinion. Yet we fear they are far 
authority. | to o rife among Us. If evidence were needed, the correspondence 
| Openly ad | columns of the Guardian for October, and the Church Times in 
With regal | jig leading article for the 22nd of December, would be proof 
vedly iden, | gufticient. Yet it should be carefully noted that nearly all these 
and Berri | yjews were in general circulation, as forming part of the assault 
this schol, upon the infant Christian Church, among the Judaising Gnostics 
safigued of the second century.’ So old is modern unbelief veiled in the 
n houghi- | garb of Christian religion ! 


hending tt | Tt is painfully strange to witness these aberrations of the 
t are alvas | human mind. That prophet would have been wiser than Daniel 
has become | who a hundred years ago could have foretold the modern develop- 
Resurrection | ments of Christendom in a papal, or rather pagan, direction. He 


would have been pronounced a madman had he foreseen that the 
twentieth century, owing to the call of Newman, would have 
been content to take for her model the tenth century, and that 
‘the dark ages.’ *! in which few could either read or write, should 
supply a pattern for the light and learning of our own times. f 


xaggerations 


3 have inte f 
a protest df | 


modernist Never did any age as ours so loudly boast of reason. Yet what : 
,, Andih | could be more unreasonable than the present childish clamour of F 
sanders! over 2000 clergy for vestments and censers, for pyxes and reserva- i 
t the inter tions, for blessing ashes and worshipping candles, and for what i; 
i Yet, ® | Laud justly called ‘ ornaments of superstition ` derived from a 
yetober® | barbarous age and a barbarous version of the Christian religion? 

on of K It would take no Oedipus to solve the riddle. Ta mpos Toot 

garies i A körer. The divine immortal part of man cries out for the eternal. 

perior bo t craves certainty. It demands a revelation. 


"Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 
Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man— 


Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 


30 > 

Th i the Guardian for 
0 ave end EENS in a letter to the Guardian 0 
ct, eavoured to track this heresy eae of ike Gnostic 


‘me "2 3 
a E 1911, and have cited a battalion of Father 5 
EN ry of ‘modernism. à 

truth of ins 8l0-Catholic Worley’s Jeremy 7 
z ts libel on the Middle Ages. 


raylor (p. 1, Longmans) admits the F 
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CENTURY 

For Suo bioden ge Aaah oa asks eh 

uncertainty?’ m 
To this craving the Christian 

orthodox or heretic—hag hi 

is the keeper and witness 


Church in g 
therto oflereq only A ee 
of Holy Writ.’ ‘Th a 


Bible only '—the words are Augustine’s 2 as ° Bible T | Bee 
worth’s—‘ is the religion of Christians.’ This as Chills The 
language of Solomon, ‘the certainty of the Ri in re 
St. Luke in like manner assures his readers of a Of tru farii 


those things which were most surely believed among ; etd aa 
21; Lu. i. 1-4). The facts of the Bible are testified Fai 


: i eee Š x t 2 for some 
dispute by suffering eyewitnesses in the Cause of tra } the eatre 
Journeyings of Israel in the wildernes oe) ath sh 


ts, the mmute partion, | sumption 
l colouring Which, as ip f Ozford a 


Book of Chronicles and of the Evangelis 
sation of dates and names and of loca 
Daniel and the Book of the Acts, had escaped the historians ofa | sino 
later age, find a marvellous confirmation in the annals of modem — i 
research. Six Jewish and several heathen Prophecies of thy appetites 
Virgin Birth * and of a resurrection from the dead “ were fulflia | proportio 
in Him Who was to come as ‘ the desire of all nations’ and ‘th | 
light and life of men.’ And if man has control over the fors | 
of nature to bind them to his service and to overcome the laws | 
gravitation, what shall we say of Him Whose power could s | 
pend the ordinary sequences of phenomena by the superinductin | 
of a higher law which His Own free self-determining personality p 
decreed? It is impossible to escape the moral dilemma Anselm I 4 a 
in the eleventh century propounded—Aut Deus erat aut ie | isthe ca 
bonus. In two ways only could it be avoided. Judaism g 4 the 
of Christ by hiding Him behind the outward forms of a | fie 
on earth. Gnosticism evaporated His gospel into ae the dite 
explained away His history as purely ideal. It was P bint lief of 
Ingenuity of neo-Tractarianism to combine both metho | the bas 
art of evading a plain historical issue. 
It is not often given to prophets with accuracy to Hi 
in the case of the Oxford Movement we can presea Newm f 
instance of a prophecy followed by its fulfilment. egarded GD! If 
was at Oxford erecting a scheme of theology that reg: i mef 


edict, Bil | 
emarkabl 


5 * Bea 

nas 3 : iE t Hume 5 n Essa 

as our one ecclesiastical historian, asserting ae Paley 1 aD brit 143 
against miracles was unanswerable, and despis F 
; + tam canon 
ibris qui Jem of Ù 
%2 Augustine, Up. lxxxii. 3, ‘Solis eis Scripturarum ao aks 


appellantur didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre.’ 
Scriptures (Summa I., i, Q. i. Art. viii). i é m. 3% 
°° Tsa. vii. 14 (Vitringa); viii, 10, 14; lxvi. 7, 8; Jere ig 
2—4; Virgil Hel. iv. (‘virgo . . . progenies caelo ) ii 145 Pato 
34 Tsa. xxvi. 19 (Vitringa, footnote); Hos. vi. 2, ES. 
ed, Stallb, (Adam’s note). 


‘xi. 23; ie 3 A 
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rat setting forth the evidence for the truth of Christianity ,*° 
‘liant Henry Rogers was writing for the Edinburgh Review 
ri 


oe 


e iie Oxford Tractarian School’ and its more ‘Recent 
nii ja fopments.’ Let us quote a portion of his prophecy : 
l Deve. ` a . r 

le and th De Oxford Tract School [has] suffered itself to speak of the Scriptures 
as Chilli, a nage which cannot but tend to diminish reverence for them and 
aing, in th a Pay little advantage to infidelity. Indeed, we fully expect that as 
3 of trots, | 0 Eton of the present extravagances—of ihe revival of obsolete super- 
certains i Ma ve shall have ere long to fight over again the battle with a modified 
8” (Pr Ye | Fs of infidelity as now with a modified form of popery. Thus probably 
ai Pet cio time to come will the human mind continue to oscillate between 
d to boyon i extremes of error, but with a diminished are at each Vibration; until 
truth, th | ih shall at last prevail and compel 1t to repose in the centre. The 
ogies of th | Mauve displays of self-sufficiency and flippancy, of ignorance and pre- 
para | amption, found in the productions of the Apostles of the new infidelity of 
$ p i i A 'al and instructive, though most ainful, result of 
| > | (ford are the natura ‘ , taoug] P , result o 
ah, a8 | Mein to give predominance to one principle of our nature. The 
storians of, | acellence of man must consist in the harmonious action and proper 
S of modem tslance of all the constituents of that nature—of his r 


eason, his faith, his 


cles of ths Í apetites, his affections, his emotions; when these operate each in due 


‘ere fulfill] } proportion, then and then only can he be at rest.” 
3’ and ‘tte | These words were written between the years 1840 and 1850. 
r the fores | Let us now turn to one of the most recent dispassionate historical 
the laws! } accounts of the rise and progress of the Oxford School from the 
r could sws: | hand of a sympathetic and capable judge, Sir Samuel Hall, K.C. : 
er induction | lt seems paradoxical to assert that the efforts of the great leaders of 
personality | the Oxford Movement to place the Christian faith and the Anglican form 
ma Anselm | of it on the firm basis of [ecclesiastical] authority should be responsible, 
it aut not | ai part, for the undermining of the faith of the laymen—which really 
i aot il a cause of [their] indifference and aloofness. But there can be little 
+ Church | { ubt that the attack on the doctrine of ‘the Bible and the Bible alone as 
His Chur | “religion of Protestants,’ * and the effort to rest religion mainly on the 
aphors and | thority of the Church . . . . have helped . . . . to bring about such 
left for the Mii ence and aloofness, even when it has not resulted in absolute dis- 
jods in the Jol M 7 the Christian theory. And this indirect help to the destruction 
fir inthe belief which has led to agnosticism must be reckoned among 
adic Bul A ct results of the movement.** 


emarkable Man nature js always the same. Once more the cry is being 
sh 7 . 
> Newmal » Attra Ecclesiam nulla salus.°° And we turn to the second 
ed cia $ as brilliant exposure of ‘le Newmanisme’ by M. E. Michaud in the 
ê n. né : 
e's SI ET The Théologie, Oct.-Dec. 1905. 


Oc logical and Controversial, vol. iii. pp. 61, 63, 190. (Ed. Rev., 
"The fan CPET 1844, October 1849.) 
k mous title Chillingworth gave to his great work on the Roman con- 


ic 
‘am ano Sh, z > ; 
akso wg o of Oxford Movement, p. 250 (Longmans). Archbishop Tait to 


atk € Same view 


pie" Parly G and published the fact. Cf. Milman, Essays, pp. 303, 
ia ts a, GLY Ch. Hist., ii. 95, 248. PER 

; Ts Unity, p. 49. Tt appears from pp. 39, 40, 172 that ‘faith in 

Rep on st is not Sufficient for salvation as stated in Art. vi. Has this 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s damaging conclusions to the contrary 
reface to his Holy Living? 
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and third centuries for an explanation of 
these centuries we may take Professor Gw 


able guide : 


its Me; . g 
po anm oon 
atin as an it i 

Ney 


Step by step from this age onward Christ's mini 
s 


sooth to a dignity Christ never gave him. First he ter ig advan 4 | 


to offer sacrifices. Then a material sacrifice is T turn inio p, 

Then the whole work of the Spirit is shut up into ia i or him tpa she Ore 

grace but in the visible Church, no salvation outside it "Noni sf ances Di 
ag hing Tena a 


but to ‘compel them to come in.’ 
The entire mediaeval system from the Papacy downward ; 

a natural development of the unbelief which knows no wore w 
S Ot thog 


but one transmitted by outward ordinances from a distant past” Sad "a 


The distinguished theologian, Dr. Dorner, tells the same i q 
2 Ye 


of modern Germany : w L 
| and hor 


A tendency partly infidel, partly Romanising . . . . in its latteraye | have its 
[for the two positions are interchangeable] is already striking its rotire | Script 
into Germany.“ E nesti 


unity created by the mediæval ideal. 

It may be asked, What is to be done? Persecution has 
tried. Toleration has been tried. When the ecclesiastical ow] 
decide against the recalcitrants they carry their cause toa cil} 
court ; and from a civil court the sticklers for ecclesiastical p 
threaten us with an appeal to a still more secular court 
House of Lords.’? It has been proposed to reduce the ue 
Bishops. It has been proposed to multiply the number 0 H ni 
‘It has even been proposed to have no Bishops Sal 


ONED 
WE PLEAD FOR A RESTORATION OF THE OLD-FASHIO} a 
9 The ansW 


successi 
the pre 
worthily 
Zwi 


CHURCH PARTY. But where shall we find it? ; tho goods | tt 
be found, where Macaulay long ago found it-01: fe honest: pat | Buttio: 
of the English people. The Bishops are sinter ae g nail te 
working, God-fearing men, who have the Chu ahi pui ef" dlie: 
heart as much as the Bishops of the second cen ik 


. AY pI 
am Jesiasti¢ 
lack support. ‘The cumbrous machinery 0 ae vast BY 
extremely expensive to put in motion; ane 


` the inferior clergy are hard. workers rather A det ) a yal 
f ‘held y 

live in an atmosphere of quarrel; and thus au ae 

times triumphs over the divine sense of justice: a 

4° Barly Church History, ii. 95. Cf. his Knowledge ° ore a 

4. Hist. of Protestantism, vol. i. p. XV- (eto X ie sine 


42 The latest case was that of Thompson > 
‘See the Nineteenth Century for February 
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ing, |S nz a soit 
a leta yublic opinion be created, fostered, maintained. Let 
put E each, and the public demand from the pulpit, the 
l truths of Christianity. Let clerical offenders be 


is advan ae just indignation of honourable men against professing 
ci n greed of 2 Church which mapaga not only their public utter- 
niteat hut their private principles. And the cry of remonstrance 
othing = 40 d to heaven, and the voice of truth, of reason, of religion 


wf vi „į moderation will ere long be heard. Let the Prayer 

E o taken as the standard of doctrine and practice till it 
past” CT he modified; and let such- change be duly carried out 

s | rough the constituted authorities and by the proper forms of 
| pw. Let the appeal to history and the Fathers be fairly faced 
| snd honestly represented, and the general judgment of antiquity 
its latter apa | have its due weight in the interpretadon of those things on which 
ing its roolsm | goripture 18 wisely silent. Above all, let the _Episcopate be 
“honestly defended as a vital part of our Christian institutions, not 
mthe insane plea of being an essential factor of a revelation from 
-on the Wes | heaven, but on the true ground advanced by Jewell and Hooker, 
s and artit! | by Laud and Jeremy Taylor, by Bull and Waterland—that of its 
| primitive antiquity in some churches and of a very early antiquity 
| inmost; while the merely outward advantage of an apostolical 


| 18 nomoi | 
INE of the Si ij 


the same i 


ctical abus 


ition has bee | CRRA f : 2 a 
Fee) cours | Succession is great ‘where it may be had.’ Of this position 
ane toad j| the present Archbishop of Canterbury is a steady supporter and 


,| vothily upholds the great Hooker, Tillotson and Tait tradition. 
| 4Zwinglianism in the countries once ruled by Calvin is fast 
| tuning to seed. Popery, with its various counterparts and coun- 
| terfeits, has everywhere degenerated into a weak and silly super- 


er of Bishop | Ht ‘ ito a 

shops # i} Son. It is the province of the English Church to preserve the 

HIONED gef bilance and to hold the mean—not with the calculations of a 
j 


| ident compromise by which religion is turned, as at Rome and 
Ceneva, into an engine of politics, but with that Christian 
i tuition and nice sense of spiritual perception which can improve 
Ii % the adage of Terence : Christianus sum. Nihil Christiani a 
me ahenwm puto. 
The Church of England is now at the parting of the ways.’ 
h path will she take? The road to Rome and ruin, against 


ar chus į 1911 


n a new and valuable book called Aspects of the Communion, 


i . by +, Sat ‘> 
atule eld withi thicle xxviii, yet ‘in its more refined and spiritua. he Asttal 
D à m the Church’ (p. 266)! In the same way he evades the Articles 


f the elements (p. 283). On the 


Bl : 

‘they ® Black Rume balon ne onene ; 
pt 3 mabe Bishop of A his Visitation Charge at his Cathedral 
ae Angi esented this “drifting away from the position of Bishop Bull and 
ne divines? as a challenge to © Protestant’ feeling, which in its grosser hin a 
istic Ç Superstition and even idolatry’ as exhibited ee Ha ba ES 
€ since a ongress. The Archbishop of Sydney and the Bishop of Manchester 

7 ; Courageously and moderately blown the trumpet of alarm. 
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which the genius not only of history but f 
—or the road of reason, of religion, of A ity, 
after three centuries of uninterrupted r efo ma j 
polestar of Christendom and the one ae y has magy 


mE says, the issue will not be doubtful e 5 i ation 
whom the warning page of hist except frt 
de. pábos. ite ory has been wy ritten ; 
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t for togi 

tain] MRS. JOHN STUART MILL: 

l. Otan | BY HE 7 
p] A VINDICATION B R GRANDDAUGHTER 


article entitled “ Famous Autobiographies,’ by an anony- 
| nous writer in the Edinburgh Review for October, certain state- 
| nents have been made that must have grated upon all admirers 
} John Stuart Mill, accustomed as they are to pay respect to 
T iememory of the woman whom he loved with unfailing con- 
l mey from youth to the day of his death; and also to that of 
tis step-daughter, who, at the sacrifice of her best years, which 
| tehad desired to devote to her own chosen career, did her utmost 
ji fllin some measure the void in his life caused by the death 
a Mrs. Mill, and to assist him in his great and exhausting labours 
[ir the good of humanity. 
| The injustice of the attack made upon Mrs. Mill’s memory 
[shown by the comparison of her with the women of Cellini and 
piesa. That such men should be mentioned in the same 
pet with Mill in order to compare their love affairs with his 
E to Mrs. Taylor shows clearly the spirit in 
| E the article is written. Cellini's revelation of him- 
] a his autobiography has its chief interest as reveal- 
i: strangest union of artistic genius with the lowest 
Mi he and brutality ; while the insistent eulogy of the amours 
ee the article alluded to is particularly offensive in 
‘prttions R the strictures made on the acknowledged pure 
fote a existed between Mill and Mrs. Taylor. According 
Pron he z g Emile, he had five children by Thérèse, each of 
Bit was honed Consigned to the Foundling Hospital as ae 
feher ae This wronged and unfortunate woman, we cou 
~ the time tro read, remember the names of the months, nor 
fa om the face of a clock, and whose deficiencies were 
l TA for jesting between him and his friends, is 
7 P Ronsseany J the Edinburgh reviewer as the right helpmeet 
a ~ But he overshoots the mark when he recommends 


f aa Arias 3. Te 
| * a distinction like Mill such a type as this for his life 


hat Mi , a 
lo il 8 literary work was ‘ vulgarised and enfeebled ° by 


J fan 
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er Te uence is an accusation against his wife and step- — 
A Tach is not supported by a single instance given. 


258 opus ne NAET 
A. VY” ; 


Certainly we cannot take this state 
of the writer, and no one capable of 
Subjection of Women will admit i 
tinence. The sentiment of the latter work 
by Mrs. John Stuart Mill’s warm anq fares ae 
the needs and claims of her sex. She at fee 
masculine mind, already prepared by nature re 
just and noble thoughts, in that particular fh wen ie 
impossible for him to reflect upon the subject Ro n k h 
of women, amounting, as he says, to chains ee dist, is 
weaker sex,’ without desiring to strike a blow at thos A wef ste 
The remark that ‘no one alive’ could have renden 
great writers as Rousseau, Goethe, and Mill any a pi 


ment on the 


admirin 
Ng the 
t to be other a 


ast led thy 


valid 


the formation and expression of their ideas is a species of jx} ihe 
lectual arrogance and conceit of which I venture to say ng a are con 
of genius would be guilty. The published letters of John $ T Yrs. M 


Mill suffer, it appears, from the impression left upon then peior 
Mrs. Mill and Miss Helen Taylor. This critic insists that]! healthy, 
man of superior gifts should have a highly educated helpm || irepidat 
lest she by her ‘ flabby views of life —a common result, he spf) Hopes +- 
of high education among women—should exert a vulgar 
influence upon him. He goes on to say : ‘It is a well-establiit)\ 
statistical fact that the average of two characters will ab) ad iha 
diverge less from the commonplace than a single characte id reh 
What is the logical deduction we are expected to make from të ay, R 
last observation? Apparently, that no one ought to infu) 
one else, lest the individuality of the person infiuenced = 
lessened. Are not all education, literature, and social e 
means through which characters endeavour to make thewi 
felt upon others? his m 
The assertion that ‘ Mill ’s fame was made bela nu 
and he never afterwards greatly increased it, a io 
disregard of the fact that the close intellectual en vat 
Mill and Mrs. Taylor had existed for about 4 To 
their marriage, which covered only a pemon zi 


i jally D 
Unless, therefore, a great man should mate pust E 


ji 


j 
J 


tt 
ia 


fame every seven years of his intellectual | as | Sent 
a ‘vulgarising and enfeebling ` feminine 10 A art Mill, safii f Rousse 
W. L. Courtney, in his Life of John swi D 


P an. 5 nce 
Liberty was planned by Mill and his wife in aa age 
wrong in attributing to her [Mrs. Mill] me $ : 
l, the Subjection of Women. It is true t E al 
hat men and women ought to be equal in ae r 
mestic relations. . . . But Mrs. Taylor pa 5 a 
int, and the warmth and fervour of Mill's 
ly caught from - 
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=, force Wit 
(j “dant evidence. 

feriority which the Edinburgh critic sees in those works 
produced after his marriage can be no proof of the 
f s Joterious infiuence of his wife upon his literary output, since 
J i he was writing those books which are here acknowledged 
iveted y af pe great he was n ao ee es her, at a period when 
hose dishi she was even more nea to PE t aN assistance to him which 
endered ie fe declared she wy than during the years of her increasing 
ny asat jnvalidism after oe marria a . 

Species dii Thérèse and Christiane, t $ women of Rousseau and Goethe, 
to say mo E are contrasted for then balp nne to those great writers with 
of John Sre Mrs. Mill and Miss Helen Taylor in their injurious effect on Mill. 


i upon then; 


insists thit] healthy, robust-minded persons, whose outlook on life was free from 
cated helpme! || trepidation or the vacillation which comes from unrealised ambitions and 
result, hesa |) Hopes. - - Women. . - whose whole interest was in domestic life... 


ta volgari those outlook on life was simple, robust and confident. ; 
Mee Does this writer consider that Thérèse showed that ‘ interest ’ 
le characte T md that ‘robust outlook on life’ by submitting, albeit with grief 
make from ti} ind reluctance, to be deprived of all her children? It was neces- 
to influence hi ae Rousseau informs us, in order to save her honour. Our 
enced soll nie nans that in the women of Goethe and Rousseau 
cial inter Bes” characteristics predominated, but that highly educated 
o their inte | a the are apt to lose their femininity. Poor Thérése! Hers 

Meini Nemenly charms and outlook, yet she was not allowed 
re his mami that i Soak of her natural tastes ; or perhaps the writer thinks 
ritten OY | simp} omestic life ’ for even the most * feminine ’ woman means 
imply subservience to the man. But even he might have 


E n in 
tee p Mill 
i | which 


whi 


Theformer were, we are told, 


xs 
a 


aaa i i 


ip bette hesi 
ee ‘J allude to her ‘freedom from the yacillation which 
f seven TT) tend « aie unrealised ambitions and hopes.’ He proceeds to 
y incre ie nea Thérése, after an association of thirty years with 
must ET ob ia should fall in love with a stable-boy may not be credit- 
a 1s powerful evidence of a vigorous vitality `; and to 
fill, 8 a this ‘vigorous vitality’ was the best thing for 
» aS having an ‘invigorating effect’ upon him. In 


thee wor 


g ae he looks upon a woman purely as an animal. While 5 
h ertaina oS the unsullied nature of the affection that Mill- 

is ed for Mrs. Taylor, he leads the reader to imagine that, 
; a otherwise, she might then have been able to com- 
nva timation with Rousseau’s mistress, as producing 


. Sorating effect’ on the great man who honoured her — 


oe Ses EE, e LS 


— s n 


An 
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As if in order to justify his comparison E 
OLS 0 a 


affairs with that of John Stuart Mill in ¢ E Roussy f fot, it 
we are informed that Rousseau “must have ion of the : Ig pier 
man even had he lived in our day,’ and He called a pt ji i 
immorality against him are ‘ ridiculously feeble i E charg i aly 
that his readers have not read the Confession Doe s | Bie 
Rousseau? The candour of the author is the a of Jean O | mil 
the revolting revelations of that autobiography í ne m ' el Ì A yi 
candour is no virtue. It is rather a species Fa So-eall | F raw 
although Jean Jacques is primed with glib phras S amelas | e dises 
self-disapproval while describing those episodes of hanes | fact 1 hi 
do not commend themselves for quotation here, "Iie whig | ims, a 

Lord Morley remarks : ‘ Roussean’s repulsive and egu, | 7am 
personality has deservedly fared ill in the esteem of ae | ing lung 
and more rational of those who have judged him,’ E fieree 0 

In short, if the Edinburgh critic considers that Ro pains, 
‘cultivated morality and simplicity of life,’ what lee | idle 
praise or blame from his pen possess ? Absolutely none, 2 | Bue i 

Tn the last page of his article we are told that | Fie 
the only philosophical lesson we can learn from these lives is that—nhethr | er the 
the talents were good or bad, large or small [the italics are mine], they were | Political 
in each case drawn upon and exercised to the maximum extent of their | auch a] 
gpatiy, | tare be 
and we are to | ispirati 
learn to strive not... even for what we think the public welfare, but | th such 
simply to make the best of our talents, whithersoever they may lead. | oe spe 
What if these talents lead us, like Rousseau, to theft and lying. | a 
and even worse actions? It is still our talent, good or bad, tt | itercou 
we are exercising. Is this the only ‘ philosophical lesson x is great 


can learn from the life of John Stuart Mill? To what a depth of huma 
has criticism descended here ! ; xi J tiser 
Another proof of the deleterious influence exercised Be | 
by his wife and step-daughter alleged in the Edinburgh a 
is the asserted inferiority of the letters written by him ot that 
marriage to those of an earlier date. Here again ae ie tl | 
his intellectual friendship with Mrs. Taylor had survive ignoret | 
of twenty years before he married her is conveniently ete | Ù 
That there is a ‘vulgarisation and enfeeblement ` ™ a tbo? i y 
that he wrote after meeting her in 1831, as compare" 
he wrote before that date, every impartial oin asint? 
Vulgarity is the last quality that can be attribute “But jetit 
and well-balanced mind to any of Mill’s production se the 
are only the by-product of a literary life, an 


1 On this subject see Francis Gribble’s Women whom 


Rousseto" p 
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fee mnot be judged. They are written not to instruct 

Seay | jose, | put for their immediate ends. 

the j | peter ys quality of Mill’s correspondence after his marriage was 
Diy a any way impaired this is no more than we should 

Charges | y Jn middle life he was attacked by consumption. ‘That 

Shes | SPC of this, and of his arduous work at the India House, he 


Bt, 0 
an Jaen, | pe engaged in writing for the public is simply a marvel ji 
ade heret | A we consider that he was compelled to spend his winters in 7 
his sol y aw climate and in the confinement of an office, and that 
meless s disease did not leave him until one lung was destroyed. This 


Xpressive ! pct I have heard from my father, who was an inmate of Mill’s 
S life hich | use, after the latter had married my grandmother, until his 
| wn marriage in 1860, subsequent to her death. Mill’s remain- 
| ing lung was not attacked consequently he recovered a tolerable 
E the sang degree of health, but his vitality was necessarily lowered. Mr. 
ie ' Courtney tells us that Mill’s medical adviser at this time 
usen believed that general debility would probably prevent him from 
value “f dong any other considerable work. The reviewer entirely 


| ignores these considerations when attributing to the ‘Taylor 

| influence’ the fact that in his judgment Mill wrote no great work 
hat—vhella | alter the age of thirty-nine. It is fortunate that the Logic and 
hag | Political Economy were written previous to this; works requiring 


| ucha prodigious amount of thought and labour could scarcely 
have been produced afterwards. Works as great in moral 
| Ispwation might have been, and were, written at a later date. 
welfare, bit f lnsuch circumstances was it any wonder if less care and thought 
yle. | "ete spent upon his correspondence than during his younger and 
t and lying. | me vigorous years? . 
xr bad, tat | ae when a man has the satisfaction of close and constant H 
lesson We} hig curse with a chosen woman friend, capable of sharing in 

pat a dep |, great ideas and of appreciating his grand visions for the future 

Th puanity, he may naturally feel less craving for expressing 


ed on Mill } T by means of his pen to friends of his own sex. 

rgh Reciat | deg] mally, the amount of general correspondence Mill had to 
m after bs i Mo pat h had by this time increased to almost unmanageable 
o fact tit Y p pons, and no friend of his would have wished him to use 
ed the tet hag be ‘pate strength that remained after the duties alluded to 
iy oe il Batis) Ischarged, by long philosophical letters that were not 
the ettet Tho lal to is life-work One can imagine how much those 
with tho | big tared for M A 2 

will deny | ae 

y a in 

But I 
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grandmother and himself. It may be remar 
her maturer years her health, as well] as her 
induced her to prefer a retired life. For na ae ala Ai 
second marriage she had suffered from cone Years ee, 
and had been obliged to winter abroad. Bain *plive tenden 
an intimate friend of Mill can hardly be gain N ini i pefe 
makes the following observations : “Ald On such a»: 


keq that 


Mill could almost always allow a visitor fifte 


; : ; en or + 
the course of his official day, and this was the vat 


y minutes ‘ | 


: i only w. 
He never went into any society, except the monthly A nr | ipinitel 
Economy Club. He was completely alienated from Mrs eo the Pai | shallow 


; A j i Grote, yh; 
ing up his intercourse with Grote himself , and as she was mol Ge 
e 


have an opinion without freely expressing it, I inferred that estrang "| io intell 
had reference to Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. Austin, too, I was told came j Geet | fiber 5 
cold shoulder, and Harriet Martineau, who had special mas A i suing 
knowing the history of the connection, and also Spoke her mind frel les of ji ae fae 
understood to be still more decisively under the ban. [The italics oe | r A 
own.] He asked no one, so far as I know, to visit her, Grote would ms Ms “a 
cordially have paid his respects to her, had he known it would be agreeable; vith his 
but he did not receive any intimation to that effect, and never saw hercitte | hedesire 
before or after her marriage to Mill. Mrs. Grote had on one occasion, af | of preten 


Mill’s desire, taken her to the House of Commons to hear Grote speak... | Wher 

During all the years of her marriage with Mill she was properly described | than a ye 

as an invalid. | for other 
a 


It is evident that the critic in the Edinburgh Review males | impossib 
the assertion referred to in the last paragraph with the intention | lave bee 
of prejudicing his readers against Mrs. John Stuart Mill. Thi | y perso 
Mill had close communion with my grandmother for so p | Etter of 
years with perfect propriety, and the countenance of my es, | "hope s 
father, would speak in most people’s estimation for i po 
goodness of both natures. Not so in the eyes of this w! “a ane 
credit is entirely the man’s, and we are to take this at E 7! i ay. 
‘John Stuart Mill,’ he says, ‘was by this same pis | 
hatred of sensuality] preserved from immoral rela Torii oa} |: 
Taylor.’ The insinuation that Mrs. Taylor was Se citit | 
because of Mill’s impeccability shows that this aoe a 
Who professes to admire him, is incapable of app 
true greatness of either. : j 

In answer to the statement that Mrs. Mil self b quote 
qualities of mind or body, I shall content oe extraor 
George Mill, who, while unable to recognise 1° © ja ol | 
genius attributed to her by his brother John, Y°. 


| ‘had 2° sane 


Pr let s 
as a ‘clever and remarkable woman.’ The impre ree wh 
the mind of her bereaved husband is touching A i 
letter, dated November 28, 1858, acer any] gto 
nerely to have known her as I do would have been oe | 


: t. 
e a blank now that she has disappeared from 1 pr 


3 
Digiti LBS, W oan Se ee ede bee gos 
. gg or persons, events, opinions on the future of the 
Heer aue she cared for them : the sole motive that 
old © z enough to give any interest to life is the desire 
pains oe would have wished.’ 
do what A is made in the article under consideration to the 
ak ee yretensions of Mrs. Taylor and Miss Helen Taylor. 
ni | piellectuā M Mill found his inspiration and delight in my 
i pei companionship during twenty-seven years speaks 
e for her mental qualities than these studied yet 
| sl reflections can detract from elie her intellectual or 
te, hile a pl reputation. In what way did Miss Helen Taylor pretend 
t the person | m tellectuality ? Simply by giving up her life to her step- 
ncaa | ie when her mother died. Had she left Mill alone, while 
portunities y | puing her own path in life, instead of soothing him, as she 
ind freely, x | prew her mother would have wished, by sharing his grief, dis- 
italics army | oting his thoughts by inducing him to travel, and assisting him 
ee rith his books and correspondence and in any other way in which 
ae a aie | tedesired her help, Fo Sata would not then have accused her 
ie occasion ai | of pretending to intellectuality. ; 
te speak a.. | ‘hen the Letters, chiefly on public questions, appeared more 
perly descied | tna yearand a half ago there was a general demand in the Press 
| others of a more personal and domestic character. It was 
eview mikes | inpossible to bring these out at the same time, as the book would 
he intention | te been swollen to too great dimensions. Besides, I felt that 
Mill, Thai | u personal editing would be required. Having many interesting 
for so be | tiers of John Stuart Mill, and others bearing a Mill interest, 
ony ral |hope Soon to carry out this work. As they only came into my 
the inhe “sion in 1907, and two volumes have been already issued, 


iter; th ; 
th wd i be considered that there has been so far any unreasonable 


feature (bs | 
18 with ed 


uous OY | èn th , 
rtu y e published Zetters of John Stuart Mill a portrait was given of 


tl 
gander” 
ipfnitelY mor 


Mary TAYLOR. 


Dy b N, Mi 
mou enitit Jig th Rich professed to be a copy of a cameo in my possession, but 
eciating © bw ie good reproduction. All those copies of the Zetters that 
; Which a contain an excellent engraving (substituted for the original 
no post! yer o oha gePresents the beautiful likeness. Any persons who have 
yoti HE R Obtain, cost f tuart Mill containing the inferior engraving, page 213, 
by 4 the also, ig ee this new production of the portrait from the publishers, 
5 Smal one, esired, insert it in their copy of the Letters in place of the 


I S 
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THE LEGAL POSITION. OF Wo 


Me 
IN NORWAY s 


In all European countries women have been he 
centuries. In legislation they have, in almo 
life, been treated as subordinate to men. 
been in the hands of the people women have been excluded, anj | 
the laws of all countries have borne and still bear unmistaalh | 
signs of having been worked out and enacted by men, and olj | 
by men. $ 
The reasoning underlying this fact has been that as woma | 
proper place is within the four walls of the home she can havem | 
concern in political and social questions and other matters o | majori 
public interest. From childhood she has been educated to thi | holds 
dependent position. When married she was, according totte ) marria 
law, the property of the man—entirely under the authority OF the pr 
her husband. She had no control over her own property ON | is div 
what she might earn by her own efforts. Whether married “i marie 
unmarried, she was excluded from all important positions in thë : 
municipality as well as in the State. ot wde | 
In all civilised countries these walls of injustice ang Pe i} 
are now being broken down. In no single countty ee gong | i 
yet been completed. In spite of opposition, howei Poa al | a 
on, and to-day it may be said that the development Oe 
civilisation in any nation is to be measured mainly p otect 
in regard to the emancipation of women and the p priefy bo 
children. In this article I will endeavour to Be ie a 
far, and in what respects, this work has already 0° 
in Norway. eak must a 
The work of strengthening and raising BO T table 
at the root. The most important basis for the educatio: og 
equal rights for men and women is to be foun highest at i 
Norway all the schools, from the lowest to dre ie 
to boys and girls on the same terms. All © sal ot 
the primary schools from their seventh to tha in the! 
_ teenth year ; the boys and girls sit together 4001 


= oe 
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| hers, the women thus instructing both boys and girls. Young 
teat and women are also admitted equally to the university. 
1882 to 1909 about a thousand women passed the entrance 


|} from iversity i ; 

|i E ation to the university. Previous to 1909 sixty-four 
5 eee t i BS 

Bien students had graduated, and these are now practising as 


OM Ey | pysicians, solicitors, barristers, or teachers. Their admittance 
| Ja offices in the State is under consideration, an alteration in 
W ihe Constitution 1n that direction having been carried a few 
years ago. ; 

l [| The system of mixed schools has turned out to be successful 
subjection fy | and beneficial. It is generally acknowledged that these schools 
Conditions o have had no objectionable influence, but that, on the contrary, 
Bislation ha | they have in every case been instrumental in raising the moral 
xcluded, at | tevel of the young. It has also been shown that the girls generally 


unmistakable | follow the instruction quite as easily as the boys, and at the final i. 
en, and onl | examination in the higher schools (the entrance examination for f 


| the university) it very often happens that a relatively greater 
i as womans | number of the highest certificates is taken by the female pupils. 

can hae) | Tn Norway the age of consent is sixteen years. The age of 
" matters ol | majority is the same for women as for men, viz. twenty-one. This 
cated to ths | tolds good both for marriéd and unmarried women. In every 
rding to the | matriage, when not otherwise arranged by marriage contract, all 
author o | the property becomes the joint property of husband and wife, and $ 
perty œo | is divided equally should the marriage be dissolved. When a 
3 marni | Mitried person dies, one half of the estate is thus the property of 
sitions in MT the surviving consort—man or wife. This is his or her part of 
igdi the joint property. A person who leaves children cannot bequeath 
nd pre fe ‘way from them more than one-fourth of his or her half ; the other 
pas ther | lbtee-fourths must go to the children, girls and boys alike, There 
| “however, this difference—that a widower, even when be has 
| Hildren, has the right to use and manage the whole estate so 


7 . . 
mA d ong as he does not remarry : while a widow must divide the estate 
otection With th ; y; Fob ee 
jely O° | thy e children when any of them have reached the ag 
a | y.'Y-five years and demand such division. If there are no 


| ‘hildre 


| in ae the surviving consort, besides his or her half, takes as 
| i 


ance also one-third of the deceased’s half. 
iO i lle the marriage exists the husband is the manager of the 
| ti ariy; but real estate which the wife may have contri- 
TA Ala cannot be mortgaged or sold without her explicit consent. 
a incurred by the wife for the benefit and requirements of 
saly are binding upon the joint property, and must be paid 2p 
etalygeesband. On the other hand, the wife has full right to the Me 
“Ne management and use of all she may earn by her personal 
os ALS 


_No privilege to the wealthy in respect to f uned’? 


aoe Digitized n oe SSEL REN EA Ena Baga 
work and industry. As the manager of 
right to be supported by the huabaeaees the home eh h 
and economic standard of life. accordance with p pte 
If the husband deserts his wife. oy ; a y peT 
aU : e, or if, by w ; | potweeD 
laxity in his management of the joint pro ae of Wdemen | 4 Little 
hension that he may waste or squander iL el he ATOUse, a | stem 0. 
require it to be divided, so that she shal] hae i we ig cui | musband 
property under her exclusive ownership and pe oft eji | ton resti 
may be mentioned, as a further safeguard of the ot a | which h 
the law under which a person may be dedi T of wo a | elaborate 
managing his affairs. When a man becomes ` eapo y | The l 
given to drink, or so dull-witted, or so prodigal ie Ot iy yf prelimins 
endanger the welfare of himself or of his family a et | an 
tuted for this purpose shall, at the request of his ab ne Eat 
authorities, issue a decree declaring him incapable of oe | ee 
his own affairs. This request may be set forth by the oi T | it 
her husband, for the reasons mentioned, has neglected his ie maintain 
towards his family, thereby exposing his wife and children toma; | which is 
or to the loss of the common property. The whole property; | magistrat 
then put under the control of a guardian, who is appointed by | bythe pa: 
the magistrates, and who is responsible to the Committee fort: | If clai 
management of the estates of minors. | by the C 
By marriage contract, as well as by a later agreement, itmy | Potest of 
be provided that either party shall have the exclusive ownership | Conjugal 
and management of all that he or she has contributed, or my | rong an 
afterwards acquire by work, donation, inheritance, or othem#® | New of ti 
In that case dissolution of the marriage has for its only legil | a Teaso 
consequence, in regard to the property of the consorts, that Ff | a ag 
survivor takes as inheritance one-third of the estate o ™ | a T 
deceased should there be no children. f the | morri p 
: I 7 ture of Tred s 
To the independence of women in marriage the nê j | Monial fre 
law in reference to divorce is of great importance. | 
marriage from which neither party can escape, 22 
extreme cases resembles a dungeon whose poisoned v2 n, at 
stifle soul and heart, is, when maintained by comp? ee o 
sion of the matrimonial idea, debasing to both pa’ 
to the children in the home. This is a truth quit 
the poor as the rich—to the poor perhaps more 59, 
live much more closely together, and hav: 
of relief and diversion which wealth affords. wo 
liberal system of divorce ig specially needed by 
suffers bitterly under the tyranny of a brutal £ en, WE IE 
The first principles of a just system of divorce, i jess of thet 


yf igi? 7 


ct 0 upy: 


ceedings, and no privilege to man in respè ‘ng oF 
c 


duties and rights. And, in regard to the pla 
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at Ve 
| he children, the mother, in the event of divorce, ought to have 
hisa i f a] presumption to her advantage, as the natural tie is stronger 
E oe the infant and the mother. 
dynes | Be ilo py little we are introducing a humane and equitable 
em of divorce, based upon a recognition of the full equality of 
| and and wife and of the principle that marriage is an institu- 
f the joi | a resting upon free will and reciprocal consent. This system, 
7 s | hich had hitherto rested mainly on practice, was recently 
t| pborated and codified as law. 
'apable y ; The law establishes two methods of dissolving marriage—one 
| OF yy | preliminary, separation ; and one final, divorce. When it is de- 
eangasj, | mended by both parties separation is always granted by the 
art cong, | magistrates. No special reason for the demand requires to be 
Sorofię | adduced. The agreement must specify which of the parents shall 
manai | have custody of the children and provide for the financial side of 
Wife a | the matter. Both parents, however, have the same obligation to 
his duis | maintain the children after the separation as before, and the sum 
ntowai | which is to be paid can at any time, if necessary, be fixed by the 
roperty i | magistrates without regard to any former agreement or contract 
ointed by | bythe parents. 
eo forthe |  Ifclaimed by one of the parties only, separation can be granted 
by the Crown (really the Ministry of Justice); also against the 
it, it may | protest of the other party when drunkenness or gross neglect of 
wnerdip | conjugal duties is involved : and, further, when there has arisen so 
strong an incompatibility between the husband and wife that, in 


|, or may} S 

thermis. | "ew of their own welfare as well as that of the children, it could 
nly gl | 20t reasonably be demanded that the marriage should be main- 
that he | fined against the will of the claimant. Separation may be 
o of te | stented also even when the conduct of the claimant is not blame- 


| ss. The vital point considered is whether continuance in the 


ire of the Married state would be an outrage against the principle of matri- 
ubah ae freedom and be really inimical or dangerous to the welfare 
which i | the children. The question which of the parents shall have the 
ra slomlf | Ustod 


| of : i : 3 2 
| ated : the children, as well as the question of maintenance, is 


ae | y th istra ing allowed to the 
i posits | Ministry, e magistrates, an appeal boing 
es lin, decree of divorce, following a separation, is granted by the 
g fe | i n R7 en one year has elapsed from the granting of the separa- 
ye vor Provided that both husband and wife are agreed in claiming 
a therwise the requisite interval is two years. The 
0 


clai 3 also the power, in certain cases, to grant divorce on 
t n m of One of the parties without a legal separation having 
1 barat äce—i.e. when the husband and wife have lived de facto 

i ed for at least three years previously, and also when either 
ot ad iti °F wife has been insane for at least three years previously, 
a] 3 declared by two medical experts that the possibility of 


AAG 
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recovery must be regarded as practically exclud Bp 91? 
cases applications for divorce must be brought K, ‘i a. Ty all of E obi 
Divorce is granted by the courts, without a: © tha e | ia 
when the defendant prior to the marriage—the on Separati _ a ite 

| ignorant thereof—has been insane, infected with & party bei | Fin br 
| or subject to alcoholism ; as well as when the defendant diey f alimony 
nt iş fony a pand, it 


| guilty of adultery, of ill-treating his wife or children 
| other offences specified by the law. Further, should k Vating f js fixed 
ott, | of Justi 

0 

ye : e Years orme | 

| divorce can always be claimed by the other party, 3 orm, | The 
In divorce cases the court sits with closed doors, and gre | i a 
; 49 WD O PENE Pe P E ie > U ay f ildre. 
report in the Press is forbidden by the criminal law, We hie | Men r 


desire that the most intimate and private affairs of family lik | 


and incidents involving personal distress, shall become matter fo | A n 
public sensation and be exposed to the curiosity of scandal-lovins | miner 
$ 1 


audiences. Such unlimited publicity is needless cruelty, liable) | decrees 
divert sensitive men and women unhappily married from making not tha 
use of the legal remedy for relief, while, on the other hand, itmy | courts, 
also press hardly upon the children and injure them in theirfatre | adminis 
career. Nor do we consider that the publication of divoree-com | courts i 
details can benefit public morality, and especially the morality | tion and 
youth. We have confidence in our judges that they will dothet | years, a 


duty although the doors are closed, and, moreover, the parliesst | of grani 
always entitled to appeal to the higher collegiate courts, and finally | works, c 
to the supreme court of the realm. aA tohapp, 
Tn regard to the cost of divorce cases it must be noted that | eo 

ice 


ordinary courts have the power to hear and decide such cases an | ji 
y a ; : d decided yi | relativel 
that when a petition for divorce is to be heard an aantisdom f conti 
court it is the court of the district in which the defen : pegin te | ee 
ciled that is the competent tribunal. The judge m obliged | aA 
proceedings with mediation, but if his efforts on E yägmeni i 
ensure that all the evidence shall be adduced p z hept f rural ai 
pronounced. The whole proceeding is cheap, ae pefore te E A 
practically gratuitous. Moreover, should case |} annual 
courts of appeal no fees are required to be Bei clereyminl about th 
Neither the mediation of the judge, nor O ist 


Contract 


errs 


i : e t e mag! jte q Nor 
| of the special court of conciliation which prece anton pe q ae 
f grant of separation, is of any particular R avins b Rtgs 
i On the other hand, it frequently happens ee cohabitation Belgiur 
' separated, husbands and wives renew con The Ne 
thus abandon their intention of being divorce y the aH $ h 
When divorce is granted by the Crow? ae he cus 1 ath. figi 
question of the maintenance of the wife F J e m | aaa co 
maintenance of the children has to be set pas bee | oH 
alimony to the wife unless the ground OT ON gaara rie 


he othe! i ee 


demeanour essentially on her side. Ont 
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all ty | „he bas the means, must pay alimony to the man if he, through | 
cout | ekness oF for other reasons, is unable to maintain himself and | 
Daal T a without sufñcient property ; provided that the divorce has not | 
tty be, | A prought about by his misdemeanour or bad behaviour. The i 


l Gisee’ | mony ceases should the wife, in the first instance, or the hus- | 

ieee Cag scond, re-marry. The yearl fe tlicah 

S pond, in the Second, Be TTS" y: -ne yearly amount of the alimony | 

f vati is fixed by the magistrates, subject to an appeal to the Ministry 

ler of ty | of dustice. 

Ot i | The custody and maintenance of the children is settled in the 

f | me manner. As a general rule it is provided by the law that the 

and ay | children, especially if infants, shall not without special reason be 

e havem | taken away from the mother. ; 

mily li, | By far the largest number of divorces are granted by the Crown 

natter for J (the Ministry of Justice). Thus, in the years 1901-1906 about 

lal-lovng | 90 per cent. were so granted, only about 10 per cent. of the 

liable) | decrees being pronounced by the courts. The reason of this is 

n making pot that the petitions for divorce are generally refused by the 

d,itmy | courts, but that the liberal system—if I may so call it—of the 

eirf | administrative granting of divorces makes the appeal to the 

ree-cout | courts in most cases superfluous. ‘This liberal system of separa- pe 

orality: | tion and divorce has been in force substantially for the past twenty ; {k 
P 


EN 


l doihit | years, and has in all essentials proved successful. The method 
artisa | of granting divorce by the Crown is a hundred years old, and it 
nd final | works, on the whole, unobjectionably and without friction. Many 

| uwhappy men and women, rich as well as poor, are saved by the 
d thatal | system from a life of misery and disgrace. In spite of our liberal 
ases, ant | practice, divorces in Norway are not exceptionally numerous— 
ed by | télatively, indeed, they are less numerous than in most other 
bisdom" ) continental countries. In the years 1904 to 1908 there were 
į yearly, on an average, 237 divorces, of which sixty-six were in the . 
| tual districts. In the same period the number of marriages aA 
| contracted was 13,688, of which about three thousand were 1m the es 
| tural districts. 

A comparison with other civilised countries shows that the 
nual number of divorces for each 100,000 existing marriages 
about the beginning of th t century was as follows : 

g of the present century 


En (1901-1908) MA NOA: Germany a 
sh onc Bho vee 48 Denmark = 
Bele ees zo T E59 France 5 ‘ "a 
. Te ae se pe OO Switzerland ..- y . 190 3 
®Netherlands ... ... 67 | United States -. =- 250 


T ; i 
| m gure for N orway is of a later date than the figures for th 
i Countries, Although the number of divorces in Norway 

a 


sing Somewhat, it is still lower than in most of the ot 
les mentioned, if not in all. 


į unusual perils, raising the death rate of this : 
| alarming height and often stamping them for life as outcasts | "%® iro 
| society. In Norway, where the illegitimate births amount i | onhe 
| about 4500 out of a total of about 62,000—that is, about 7 pet | pus enc 
| cent.—a child so born has in reference to its mother the sm | 
legal rights as her legitimate children : it takes her surname, ani { 
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lt has been successfully proved in N 
of divorce is capable of averting much m; ali 
; f m «Abe 
ing the moral life and feeling of the reoi Without N 
been that men and women general] ; 


A 
orway that vide 
; 

stated | 


F 
y do not as T ex Doring e | shall be 


z $ i k for diy, eh 
their marriage has been the cause of real sufering ty | at the § 


And gt | heden 
Ystem of a = ] pefore | 
TC in cages wp, | proved 
Y | p 
leaded hag contrib | mustas 


calamity for one party or for both. The s 
years’ separation before the granting of divo 
special- offence (such as adultery) is p 
siderably to this result. The difficult 


uest ; -o 
of course, to be most carefully dalr ithe children | ; Hes 
authorities to determine their custody, and to fix ieee Ot tk | Fis it 
payments of either parent until the children are oon llect th, | i: 
only an indispensable remedy but also a check y Up, Want | wilt 
petitioners. POD frivol | 


shall 01 

In all countries illegitimate children and their mothers ap | monthl, 
usually treated in a fashion which fails to satisfy the ae } its a 
Justice, and which exposes the health and lives of the children jp >” pin 


class of infants to a ioe request 


confine’ 
birth of 

A ve 
for a co 
to the s 
and for 


is entitled to inherit from her and from her relatives and to b | 
maintained by her equally with her legitimate children. The | 
father, on the other hand, is only bound to pay a small contrib: | 


| tion towards the expenses of the confinement and to the chills | enable | 


maintenance until its fifteenth year—and only when a a This su 
formally required by the mother or by the parish to folt A the chil 
obligations. The right of taking the father’s family nen | incurre 
exclusive privilege of his legitimate children. His UE | Who ha; 
children are excluded from the right of his family nae wea | , The 
have no legal relation whatsoever to the father. pe ue | Winsus 
that, in most cases, the mother is left alone in her an ef x pro 
often she delays the undesirable appeal for the pe ere It 5 Ml 
tion, and the infant is boarded out with strangers, care. 2 | 
deprived of its natural nourishment and a mother € «ius | 


mother herself, in her abandoned and miserable a A ab f 
driven to despair and tempted to commit a Cra ing a i 
child. As to the children, a recent medico-statis in thee q 
shown that the death rate among illegitimate chia ogi ; 4 
months after birth is nearly thrice as high as @ mosi H Nal 
children, without doubt because the former, 1 P 
are deprived of their natural feeding and care. the lat 
To remedy this unsatisfactory state of things es, 
ment introduced a Bill aiming at a thorough 1e ; 
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g „ded that, when an illegitimate child is born, the man who is 
tal Rida | po d to the registrar by the mother to be the father of the child 
endan 1 m be notified of this statement by the authorities, and be asked 
TONG h, | he same time whether he acknowledges the child to be his. If 
tee yy, | at denies that he is the father he must defend his declaration 
id lisp, f Bice the court within a fixed period. Should the court find it 
Ue or ty | be yed that he is the father, or if he acknowledges that he is, he 
Where A ae assume all the duties towards the child which he would incur 
Be con. d ; it were his legitimate child, while the child has all a legitimate 
dren bys | Po rights in relation to the father. If, however, the court 
& Of th | “ae it only proved that he has had relations with the mother at 


dllect the | such a time as to make it possible for him to be the father, witb- 


‘ae : 
ae | out venturing to declare that he and no one else really is, then he 
Tivol | shall only be ordered to pay the confinement expenses and a 
the | monthly contribution towards the maintenance of the child until 
TS ate | 


aime. 1 sixteenth year. In all cases any contribution shall be imposed 
ae o him and collected by the authorities without regard to the 

hildren fy t of tl ther. The mother may also d d 

nsin | request of the mother. ay also demand compensa- 
tea | tion from the man for her loss of working ability in the last three 

Be | months of pregnancy and in the six weeks following childbirth, 
out | and such damages, as well as the contribution to the expenses of 


i es | confinement, can also be claimed within a fixed period before the 
ato | birth of the child. y i ; , 

nd to ed A very important part of the Bill is the section which provides 
on, The | for a contribution from the public funds (State and municipality) 
contribu: | to the support of the mother for the six weeks preceding the birth 
ve chil’ | and for three months thereafter, provided this is necessary to 
n eb | enable her to keep the child with her and give it its natural food. 


16 these | This support is paid in advance to the mother, and the father of 
meim | the child is held debtor to the public funds for the expense thus 
gitim | meurred. The same provision is also made for married women 
ance aul | Who have lost or are deserted by their husbands. 

| The foregoing Bill was not passed by the last Parliament owing 


i E pies 
rei | w insufficient time. Now that a new Government has come in, 1t 
contri K À probably be submitted to the present Storthing as a private 
ere tE | be : Tts provisions for giving an illegitimate child the same 

gwe | “wily rights in relation to the father as, by Norwegian law, it 

jola | “dy possesses in relation to the mother, have aroused con- 


| Siderable controversy. Generally, the Bill has been most heartily 


o] proved by the labour organisations and by working-class women, 
| ellas by the more advanced women of the upper eaea r 
S an important measure recently enacted, 1t may here De 
Ei m ationeq that, by the Sick Insurance Act of September 1909, 
hildbirth i ling women to gratuitous 


: is regarded as an illness entit : 
Vedical aid, a for a period of six weeks to a daily allowance of 


Í 8plie 
! ee © all women working for employers. 


th a Ce hs ee 
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| Per cent. of their ordinary average earnings. The provision 
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Turning now to the participation of wO : aT 492 j 
would first call attention to the fact tha l 
: 0 
referendum with reference to the aboliti me kind 
Norway the so-called Gothenburg system prevails: 
sale of all sorts of spirits is exclusiy ay 
(samlags), which are substantia 


lly governed Associa | Witl 
Councils, and whose profits go e d by ¢ | 


Jii a ntirely to the State . ot onl, 
communities and to-charities. The continued existe o function 
an association, whose premises must always be ine nee Si} f pigsion 
be decided by a referendum every four years in ae ae gpd jut 
cerned. Every person over twent Own con, | for Parl 


Y-five years of 4 E 
women, has a vote. In these referendu AA a re | tion ups 
taken a very active part, generally in the direction of aboliu, E E 
the licences. They have thus been largely instrumental in limi i Er 
ing the traffic in alcohol and supporting the strong temperan | about 1 
movement in Norway. 


4 | ments ¢ 
The most prominent feature of th | 


e movement for womens | them fr 
rights all over the world is, however, the struggle for the votei | From t 
municipal and parliamentary elections. But it ought neverta | Labour 
be forgotten that women’s suffrage should be only a link ina | for gran 
chain of reforms and reform movements all aiming at th |  submitt 


emancipation of women and their equalisation with men. Heary f conside: 
and strong support of women’s suffrage can never be expected in } Constit 
any political party, or any nation, that has not previously ben | it was 1 
penetrated with the comprehension and recognition of the justic | Te 
of placing women on the same footing of respect and niga | Drincipl 
men, in their capacity both: as human beings and oN wt a N 
this Norway is an example. There the victorious e inal a 
the women’s vote has partly followed, partly gone ie Fe | Tha 
with reforms and reform movements which have gradually i a 


ing with them: | wif 
men to look upon women as of equal legal stanie Ma lt | th 
selves, and which have developed and strengthen aculti® | husbang 


; respect, the self-confidence, and the social and politia ee 
] of the women themselves. On this basis the fight for eT 
; vote was gradually carried on to victory. Jections i soll 

The women’s vote was carried for municipal € a the me" 
and for parliamentary elections in 1907. In Now’ i N; 


| both we 


pasis. 4 € Wea 
have universal suffrage on the one man one oe electors "y That 
system of plural voting exists. All parlin neia the poling = x 
have lived in the constituency for one week befo ng. 3 7 Soci 


: ting: 
are placed upon the register and have the right bi rig 
450,000 men over the age of twenty-five have ted, i, 
women, on the other hand, the franchise 18 A, p Eg aa 
hose women who themselves or whose huahana i hat 

yearly income of about 161. 10s. in the coun 


Ve aliay 
Dolishiy 
inini 
Nperanca 


women's 
le vote at 
never to 
link ina 
at the 

Hearty 
pected in 
sly been 
je justice 
rights as 
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iggle for 
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e towns. As incomes, particularly in the case of small 
agricultural labourers, and domestic servants, are very 


ers ; . + Fen CIN a 
E the rating-lists of Norway, this limitation excludes about 


000. ie ern BY À 

With the municipal franchise for women 1s combined eligibility 
not only for the County Councils but also for all commissions and 
functions for which men are eligible : for example, poor-law com- 
missions school boards, commissions for the assessment of taxes, 
and juries. The parliamentary franchise carries with it eligibility 
for Parliament. In all cases such eligibility imposes the obliga- 
tion upon the enfranchised of accepting the function bestowed by 
the County Councils or by the electors. Thus the eligibility is 
not only a right, but a legal duty. 

The agitation for the women’s vote was first begun in Norway 
about 1885. It was begun by women. By their cogent argu- 
ments and spirited demonstrations of the injustice of excluding 
them from public rights they aroused the conscience of the people. 
From the first they obtained the sympathy and support of the 
Labour parties and a good many of the Liberal party. Proposals 
for granting the parliamentary suffrage to women were repeatedly 
submitted to the Storthing, and in several divisions obtained 
considerable support ; but as the reform involved a change in the 
Constitution, and a majority of two-thirds was therefore required, 
it was long before the measure could be carried. 

The opposition to the vote for women was based upon the 
principle that woman’s place is at home, and that her participa- 
tio in public life is not conformable or consistent with woman’s 
ae and capacity. The adherents of the reform, on the other 
land, maintained : 

_ That the woman’s vote would not interfere with her duties as 
vife and mother ; 

That the interests of the family would be strengthened by 

‘a and wife having two votes instead of one m cases where 
in 1 Were agreed upon great public questions, the vote being thus, 

E Te a reward for domestic political concord ; 
ie at in all countries the industrial system has forced a very 
id ease of women to take a prominent part 1m producing 

ealth of the community ; 
great au women as a whole, married and unmarried, have quite as 
ana een, and heavy duties to perform towards mankind 
ety as men have; : 
Spirit x the women’s vote would develop the social and public 
0 Women, and thus prove a valuable educative force, as 
uffrage had proved in the case of men; 
he general welfare of the people would be promoted by 
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the exercise of the peculiarly womanly int ty 9/2 
opinions ; l ei, facul f 
That, as the people consist of women sa 
principle of self-government requires the 
citizens, regardless of sex, for the pur 
Government and its legislation ; and ing i | voted U 

That the admission of women into the bod : | actott 
is, therefore, only a simple act of justice. vt Voting citizen | panife 

When the universal parliamentary franchi f univers 
carried in 1898, the attitude of the Conservatives for men ty | Govern 
altered. Many of them were now induced to sup S i SOmeT ys | and da 
vote as a Conservative force in public life. When Re Tome | penden 
municipal franchise for men was carried three years late Too Si 
the grant of a limited municipal vote for women follor | Be 
chising for municipal purposes three-fifths of all mariah | parlian 
married women over twenty-five years of age. The women a ra 
now exercised their right to vote at municipal elections since i (ier 
and their activity has varied in different parts of the country nl | 


f women 
as Well a voting 
Sen, | a 
equal admittancs th. | ee 
Pose of influene o disso 


chiefly in the towns. In th ee | form. 
AI e aggregate, however, it has incresd | years t 

at each election. The number of women voters rose from 76) | franchi 
in 1901 to 91,000 in 1907. The proportion of actual women voies | for dem 
to the total number of enfranchised women rose in the towns fton | for won 
48 per cent. in 1901 to 63 per cent. in 1907, the last figure beng | of this 
considerably greater than the percentage of men who went totte | injustic 
poll in 1901. About 150 women have been elected as members! | injustic 
County Councils. Women are members of all the school boats, | 
and often sit on juries. | 
The granting of the municipal vote to women facilitated the E h 
carrying of women’s suffrage for Parliament. The women TA | Storthi 
now a real political power, whose good will every party Was oan ) That 
fo gain, because local government is of great im ae | st safe 
Norway, the municipal elections being, as a rule, on political) | olution 
fees : ; be | polit prasonab 
their issues having considerable bearing upon the genera | the fran 
situation of the country. en an opp f this rign 


Presently an event occurred which gave the WE ie opao | aa 
tunity to press their claim still more closely upor PY in ia | need of 


When the union between Norway and Sweden was broni 


it was resolved by the Storthing to ascertain by nae 
endum whether the people were prepared to sane ve 
tion of the union. This referendum was 22 joe 
pretension of the Swedes that the Storthing ha n peopl, 
the dissolution against the real will of the Norw D 
question was then submitted to all the parlana | 
country. The women were consequently ex¢ ee peir je 
satisfy them. They established a referendum ^ ype 00? 
all the towns and most of the parishes through° 2 


a rele Women q 
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men organised themselves, and put their names on their own 
Cae lists. In the official referendum about 400,000 men took 
Y rt, and of these only thirteen recorded their vote against the 
F olutioD: About 300,000 women over twenty-five years of age 
voted unofficially, all of them for the dissolution. This patriotic 
ct of the women, and the love of national independence which it 

ifested, aroused general admiration and strengthened the 
ersal confidence in their public spirit. The act gave the 


tig à ; 


Men, ti | 
Ree ot y | 
cing th | 


man. 
univy 


Ig Chi | 


Men yy f Government and the Storthing increased strength in their difficult 
someon | snd dangerous task. It proved that the policy of complete inde- 
Womens | pendence was backed not only by the men but by the whole people. 


Jt was the more remarkable as all knew that that policy might 


univera] | 3 

„inim, | possibly cause a war with Sweden. 

d, enfan. | At the parliamentary elections in the following year, 1906, the 

danim. | parliamentary franchise for women was not only included in the 

men bee | programme of the Labour parties and the Liberals; a great many is 
nce 1901, Conservatives also were now in favour of it, although in a modified ia 
intry and | form. The Radicals did not approve of any limitation. For 

increased | years the removal of the limitations in the male parliamentary 
m 78,0) | franchise had been the first and foremost task in their long struggle 


ven voles | for democratic progress. They also feared that a limited franchise 


wnsftm | for women would contribute to their defeat at the polls. In spite 
ure being | of this they resolved to act as in 1901. They considered that the 
ant tote | injustice of the entire exclusion of women was greater than the 
emberso! | injustice of a limitation which excluded only two-fifths of them, 


ol boards, | and they hoped that it would be but a short step from such a 
limited franchise to the complete enfranchisement of women. 
Tn its official report the Constitutional Committee of the 


Storthing thus summarised its view of the question : 


tated the | 
nen Wel? 


apsios | 
a D be me women should believe [it said] that the interests of Society will be 
ical lines) | “t safeguarded when they obtain the same opportunity of influencing the 
ee 1 f ‘olution of public questions as men now possess, 18, We consider, natural and : 
| polis | reasonable. In States where the sovereignty of the people is acknowledged, 


the franchise ought to be bestowed upon all those who are qualified to use 


n opp 1S right in a way which promotes the welfare and favours the progress of 
opi 4 nae yo exclude any r eicsoant of sex is not only an nee 
nin 1 | a the individual, but is also detrimental to society, which es ee 
f a reel | women TA the forces it can command. The question, then, is whet E 
disso | adti © possess proper qualifications for using the franchise successful y 
a ihe f thea S question must, in the opinion of this Committee, be answered in 
ve | enue: The faculties of woman, as well as her education, characte 
ed 2 | htio ‘lligence, point out her place as collateral with man’s in the 


alg a Social problems, which can hardly be satisfactorily solved unless 
orces of society work together. 


Ra the 14th of June 1907 the question was discussed and 
a a In the Storthing. First the proposition of universal 
= SC lor women was defeated, forty-eight out of 123 members E 
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voting in favour of it. Then women’s suita aa W Fs 
mentioned, to three-fifths of all women oy 8°, limit o Mg 
age, was approved by ninety-six votes, on 
voting against it. Of the majority sixty- 
Radicals, and Liberals, and twenty-nine 
the whole of the Liberal and Labour parties voteq ee 

The Norwegian women exercised their orit, 
time at the general election which took 
Their participation in the elections was y 
largest towns, Kristiania and Bergen, the number of m 
was about 39,000 and that of the women’s Votes about 350. | has don 
i.e. 70 per cent. of the enfranchised men anq 12 per coi | ihat it | 
enfranchised women used their votes. Ms of { rives th 

What is our experience of this first participation of Women; | Norway 
our parliamentary elections? Have the women been moved ' | confider 
personal feelings or regard to the sex 


J 


y eda 
ly twent -Seven | a pose ext 
Seven Wor, th, | Tbe 
Con © Labour | versal 6 

Servativeg | cabinet 

| and the 
new ri p” 

EAO | female | 

Place in autumn 4 | Nor’ 

ery active, Jp the ty among 

o'st | that it 1s 


of the candidates, or hare | civilised 
general political opinions governed their votes? The answerj | grow ap 
that the women were divided on the same political party linsa |. 
the men. Their political and social views have guided their votes, | 
not considerations of sex. When the foremost female advocate of | 
women’s suffrage, a leader in the fight for women’s rights, Mis | 
Gina Krog, stood as a Liberal candidate for one of the consti | 
tuencies of Kristiania, nominated by the Liberal organisation, tle | 
great bulk of the women voters in that wealthy constituency gave | 
their votes to her Conservative opponent, a man, and she ws f 
accordingly defeated. In all, three women stood as candidates, | 
but they were all defeated by the votes of their political an | 
of both sexes, and men were elected. The women ope ti | 
a single place as a member’s deputy—that is, one who Me i | 

the place of the member if he dies or if he is absent through W 

or for any other cause. 
Another feature of the new franchise is tha 
i married women and their husbands are found voting ost cas | 
candidate. Of course, there are exceptions. But melt of d 
4 it may be said that the influence of the family on the | 
i clections has been doubled. RA | the first resit f 
As a general rule, I think it may be said that Lt peen V J 
the women’s parliamentary franchise in Norway 2% gouh a 
great extent, to awaken the public spirit of vee attentio® of p 
the women voters have also helped to direct the 3 olitics: ng f 
ticians more closely to the moral and social side a p that m q 
At the same time, the opinion is gaining a o stand? 

unjust and irrational to exclude 200,000 voa for the i ie? 
greatest need of the franchise as an instrumen nicipa ire oe 
ment of their condition. The limitation 12 oe Jast SP 
has already been removed, the Storthing hav. 


t, gene) 
for the sia" | 
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F y bill giving full suffrage to women at municipal elections. 
p358 stension of the limited parliamentary franchise to uni- 
a] he suffrage for women was proposed by the late Liberal 
Ney | vers? į; it is now a part of the programme of the Labour parties 
| Cone Liberals, and is supported by many of the staunchest 
and ie leaders in the struggle for women’s rights. 

Ge ray has been one of the first nations to include women 
a aa their self-governing citizens. One may think, perhaps, 
mh Fat Pie of small consequence what a small country like Norway 
fas done in such a domain as this. But it must be remembered 
a a ihat it is often just the small nations from which mankind de- 
| rives the impulses which stimulate its uninterrupted progress. 
 Norway’s emancipation of women is based upon justice and 


oo confidence. It points t he way in which all the nations of the 
; Bi | civilised world will follow as enlightenment and the sense of justice 


| ice. 
answer: | grow apac 
: Wer is E” J. CASTBERG 
iy lines | 


i y. (Ex-Minister of Justice). 
heir votes, | 


dvocated! | 
hts, Mis | 
ie consti: | 
ation, the 1 
ency gave | 
| she was | 
wndidates, 1 
pone | 
ined ouly f 
a8 to take F 
ghilles | 
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THE COAL CRISA P ified. 

E Thei 

l | pas reac! 
It is no exaggeration to say that the attention of the | may be 
ig riveted upon the great and all-important strug ie en | coal bro’ 
ceeding between the colliery owners and their an 1 at istm. | hile th 
the question of a minimum wage. Ployees un | ship of o 
The solution of this complex and difficult problem is f | pe poe 
with the most stupendous consequences, not only to “ie | unionists 
engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits, but to . 
householder in Great Britain. eyi k Rep 
The ballot which has just been taken in the mining centres | Form 
has declared by an overwhelming majority in favour of tendering | 


notices on the 1st of February to terminate contracts, in support | Rai 
of the proposals for a guaranteed minimum wage, so that unles | Con 
an agreement is arrived at by the end of the present month, thee | T 
promises to be a complete stoppage of the mining industry upon Iro 
the 1st of March. | Os: 


During the course of last summer the whole industrial wotll | 
was thrown into confusion by an epidemic of strikes ; the industrial | Cas 
population of the country still continues to be in a very disturel | Don 
state, and the future is full of anxious uncertainty., 5o great E | 
upheaval in the ranks of labour has not been experienced by the | 
present generation; demands continue to be put forward by te 
different labour unions, and these demands are a source 0 F | 
serious concern to all those who have capital invested m0 | 
industrial undertakings employing large bodies of pe j 

A’ complete stoppage of the nation’s coal supp! A 
followed by a compulsory cegsaticz oi labour in every ame E 
industry dependent upon coal for its motive-power, ^$ n two d 
stores of fuel cannot possibly hold out for more "ons 
three weeks; and even although some of the largest OP int 
may take the precaution of augmenting stocks, J age 
dependent are our national industries that the si on 
particular industry cannot fail to react immediately P o 
Moreover, it is important to remember that the stor he ma 
quantities of coal means an abnormal demand UP. S% 
and, as we have already seen, a sharp rise 12 p “taking i 
policy can only be conveniently resorted to op C i 


Bri 
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: | É amand of reserve capital. Again, if the action of the miners 
| ives the general approval of workers in other branches of | 
5. iadusttY: we may Case the principle of the sympathetic strike ji 
| i extend to those workers who may be asked to handle coal 
| ‘om store, and thus any precautionary measures adopted by 
| egt railway companies and other employers of labour will be 
| ‘The development of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain f 
| has reached gigantic proportions, and the extent of its operations R 
| may be imagined when we remember that the total quantity of $i 
le natin | coal brought to the surface during 1910 was 264,433,000 tons i 
tis pr, | vhile the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has a member- i 
ees umn | ship of over 600,000, and even this immense total does not embrace 
| the whole of those engaged in the industry, which, with non- 


3 fraustt | unionists, etc., must exceed a million. r 
all those | Jt will be interesting to quote the following table taken from g3 
to every | the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies (1903), sa 


| which is an approximate summary of the consumption of coal in 
; Centres | the home industries only : 

| 

q 


j ty, 
| portance of the present crisis. 


5. Se 5 
quit | var, Te 18 a great difference between the demand for a minimum 


ranch a now formulated by tie skes Federation of Great Britain 
reset Ti Previous claims which have been the cause of serious conten- 
me d t etween colliery owners and their employees. The history 
| and eel tra de is unfortunately too full of records of bitter 
7 ieg fo ontinued strife, but hitherto disputes have been con- 
plom. particular area. In our coalfields the conditions of 
| Part o ent vary to a considerable degree, and a dispute in one 
| € country has not necessarily been a matter of vital 
n to those employed outside the affected area. 
EA not Wales had a prolonged strike in 1898, but the struggle 
~” extend, and during the whole term of the strike the — 


endenng | i Tons. ie 
1 support | Railways (all purposes) : : 3 c . 13,000,000 M 
yi alls | Coasting steamers (bunkers) . P a F . 2,000,000 
th th | Factories : ‘ P : A a . . 53,000,000 
Demers ||, Tet cooraDg 
try upon | Iron and steel industries : : : : . 28,000,000 
| Other metals and minerals . . . . . 1,000,000 
al world | Brick works, potteries, glass works, and chemical 
ndustrial | Works + 5 oe 4. a eee 510001000 
isturbel | ne ie Fl CENA! 4 
gren A omestic purposes . : ; h ; > . 32,000,000 ; 
d by r \ Total . | |) TE O be 
lyo l 
of mt | mee figures show the extent to which the country is depen- ae 
ino f. “Upon the regularity of its coal supplies and the national fie 
oP 
$ 


pee 


ERT RARE OER 
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English and Scotch colliers enjoyed the b 
In the present case, however, the d may of cont 
i > emand fot am: 
is a claim put forward on behalf of the w a minim 
of Great Britain, and the Birmingham N i 
shown that the principle is supported by a majopo ues 
out of 561,522 who took part in the ballot: pret of se | 
over the two-thirds majority necessary to an a | 10 
to be declared. able a national gy | Fai 
strie | has still 
The demand for a minimum wage hag be | owners 
serious thought on the part of the M inete’ Feder the subject e | yexpir 
Britain for a considerable period, and has pe ation of Gry | The 
forward ostensibly to serve the interests of the a ia ren] | active f 
lies in getting coal in abnormal places. Where i Te E k l 
work on a good normal seam, he is always in a a aa ae an 
a high wage from the facility with which he can ae th ee | oa 
amount of coal, upon which he is paid a fixed wos aa re 
therefore the question of a minimum wage will not eee | Rac 
ma aan Sie the other hand, where a working pie l trade. 
sa : .e. with bad roof or floor, faults, and otir | Deti 
geological disturbances which prevent the collier from raising | of the m 
sufficient coal to furnish him with a fair wage for the abou | exceptio 
expended, he too often finds, when pay day arrives, that his | wage for 
earnings fall much below those of his more fortunate fellor | the amor 
workmen engaged in a good normal place in the same colliery. f exists fo 
In such cases it is the general custom that managers makean |  enab’ 
allowance to the collier, over and above the piece-work rate ad | destroye 
wages, to compensate him. E plis 5 
It may be thought that the question of whether a woking | a 
place is normal or abnormal is not a difficult matter to deen H aer 
but unfortunately the contrary is the case, and disputes ar i pt 
stantly taking place between colliery managers and the men T i a 
this point; in fact, the difficulty “in arriving at an acct { a aa 
allowance for these places is the cause of constant friction. jst {i A 
Tt cannot be ignored that there is undoubted Dum | 
to those colliers who work in abnowgs- places, A 
crisis has become acute- Fä aerus instances have 
public. Tn Lancashire, difficulties have arisen s0 1 
this point, with consequent stoppages of wors, © 
calls upon the local branch of the Miners’ 
pay have resulted in its income being entirely g fund 
demands have even been made upon the accumu lat age 
The acceptance of the principle of the mininin 
of course finally settle the question of the 2 lowe antes? sg | 8 
for cutting coal in abnormal places ; but whatever Pollie G i 
be claimed for the establishment of the prinoP A 
take strong exception to the manner in which ti 
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] ced upon them at the present juncture. Especially is 


| i 

m 1 ba case in the important South Wales coalfield, where the 

of ti í Fon contend that the tendering of notices to terminate work 

Tene 3 the Ist of March is a violation of the present South Wales 

f T age agreement arrived at after prolonged negotiation in April | 

5 are S | 1910. This agreement was entered into for five years, so that it 

nal sj, | a still three years to run. The same complaint is made by the 
| ners in Scotland, where the miners are also working under an i 

ubjecty | unexpired agreement. 

of Gry | The socialistic influences which, unfortunately, are now an 

1 pres | active force m trade unions, have led to an utter want of respect 

1086 wor | on the part of the workers for agreements entered into on their 

lier ig | behalf with the masters. Vexatious demands are of constant 

n to eam | occurrence, and colliery owners have no guarantee that work will 


| proceed from day to day. This not only leads to friction, but 


naximy =n A 
a adds greatly to the difficulty of fulfilling contracts, curtails the out- 


per ton; ; : 

ecessarily | put, increases the cost of production, and is the means of diverting 
ing ple | trade. i as ; 

md oth | Let us now briefly consider the main objections to the principle 


of the minimum wage. In the first place, the strongest possible 


n raising 
| exception is taken to the proposal to fix a guaranteed minimum 


he labour 


that his | wage for each person working in coal mines, without regard to 
te fellor | the amount of labour performed, as the incentive which at present 
liey. f exists for the miner to turn out the maximum amount of coal, 


makean | to enable him to earn the highest possible wage, would be 
k rateo | destroyed. It is held that the present system of payment by 
| results cannot be superseded if the satisfactory working of the 
working | Mues is to continue, as, owing to the very nature of work 
tomin | “derground, there is a difficulty of supervision which is not 
are col | E with when large bodies of men are at work in the light of 
enuo | OY: 

ceeptable | A guaranteed minimum would be a premium upon idleness and 
| “encouragement to the shirker to win as little coal as possible 


» | in es 
i) | _-€Xchange for fhe minimum wage. 


since tt | _, WHER contesd t fixed minimum wage is impossible 
ep palè i Mithout a corresponding gidiasts-of a minimum output of coal, 
ently" J ad Until such a guarantee is forthcoming the demands of the 
he pesti a Merg’ Federation will continue to meet with a firm refusal. 

ri p Wing to the variation in the wage-agreements in different 
ded, al] Mitts of the country, the Birmingham Conference of Miners’ 


ine Etes failed to arrive at a uniform minimum wage to suit 


“quirements of the different coalfields, and eventually left 
a pons in the various centres to negotiate direct with their 
Bi on this point. The most unreasonable demands were 
L x the Northumberland and South Wales miners, whose 


a minimum are actually in excess of the present 
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average piecework rate of wages in their | “12 


This strengthens the contention of the own respectiv, 
for a minimum wage is only a veiled attempt to that he aot | As bi 
rate of wages beyond what is due under the he esta \ pd toe 
agreements. erms of rig | triko a 
A very important objection urged against r w peld, 2 ' 
tl 5 z i oalns the i | | step 5 
that its adoption would be fatal to the emplo novation i E 
able-bodied men, and would mean the discharge ot of any J a i" 
have passed the prime of life, and those who a Re th | pe 
physical defects. At present the latter find employ ae boy, | ag an 
mines, and, although not able to earn ag much N th, | E 
robust fellow-workmen, yet can earn O pnb 


a living; p pi 
aes ; : ut ‘a ns 
minimum-wage system it would be idle to expect an nail | ih 
d | vey yl. 
Poa J eV 


to retain the services of those who ; ' 
could not be reliea Upon | nd safe 


give a fair return for the fixed minimum to which they woni | aling; 
entitled. E | il i 
A study of the proceedings of the Birmingham Confere | ‘tion a 
undoubtedly suggests the presence of a strong feeling of mol, | “a has 


tion in the minds of several of the delegates, and we may epa | alier. 


the influence of these moderate men to play an important pi | wre fro 
during the critical period which intervenes before the expintin } meeduc 
of the month’s notice. It is a hopeful sign that the dificalis [collie 
which exist in arriving at a satisfactory working scheme wiet fio ter 
a minimum wage are recognised by this section of the delegate: }) o 2 co 
Already the following proposal has been put forward on the mens [> 26 
side as a possible solution : ps 


es dep NCES 
A committee, consisting of an equal number of representatives ¢ mon 


by the owner and the workmen, shall be appointed in every distri my A 
consider and determine any disputes as to wages and working place | Rho 
} 04d, 

There is also a disposition, which, however, yi et ay x 
received unanimous approval, to meet the owners 48 ae al i my 
question of aged and physically infirm workmen, mit BIR tment 
malingerers, so that a scheme may yet be devised ' y cores fi ehng yy 
owners would get a fair day’s work in exchanger oa | 8,979 : 


ee 
ASe 


With regard to abnormal places it is also p:°P 
that a joint committee should decide whether or not bem F 8d Seot 
and the extent of abnormality, so that 1 shout } 


minimum wage. pt 


: . more 
_ possible to arrive at a solution of this difficulty ; ih Mill be tl 


» WL 
: ressed the w 
as colliery owners have already express ymeration 


discuss grievances as regards inadequate ten” so i : 
colliers whose occupation is in abnormal pee of the 8 Re 
owners are also prepared to consider the poli coal), | Dial 
men (i.e. those not actually employed in W 
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ist | 4s bas already been stated, the demand for a minimum wage 
he C fe national ballot in favour of tendering notices for a general 
le Stati $ Eis iş a departure of the most serious character, Tt has been 
0 eri, | E all doubtless w ith good reason, that this drastic and sudden 
H ab the direct outcome of the unrest consequent upon the 
"Ovation f sing of the Eight Hours Act, which provides, inter alia : 
Of anv : 
a by | phat a workman shall not be below ground in a mine for the purpose 
CIS th, ai bis work and of going to and from his work for more than eight hours 


a by | during any consecutive twenty-four hours. 
ent inih 
hi m 4 Jn the winning of coal the occupation is attended with great 
t under; i and constant danger ; if is therefore the duty of legislators to do 
1 explora | oyerything possible by Act of Parliament to minimise the risks 
d Upon ty ii nd safeguard the interests oÏ those engaged in so hazardous a 
y woulib | aling; but the Eight Hours Act is a measure which, in its prac- 
| aal working and general application, has led to grave dissatis- 
Confere | tion and personal inconvenience, has seriously reduced outputs, 
of moln | “d has also resulted in a reduction of the earning-power of the 
nay expen | lier. Often the cutting-surface of the coal will be a mile or 
itani jn | wre from the pit-mouth, therefore the actual working time will 
expiritin | meeduced to 6 to 7 hours, after deducting the time necessary for 
difficuliis collier to travel from and to the surface. 
ome wit Jz. (he present abnormal price of British coal, and the uncertainty 
delegates if Onn coal exporters being able to supply their foreign customers 
the men's I9 $ segularity, must give an impetus to the coal industries, not 
| {gf the Continent, but of the United States. 


snes ava | Mfideed, the prevalence of strikes in the coal industry of Great 
r district "f n Cn ls a matter of serious concern to those engaged in the 
paes ff "eatyng branch of the industry, and must inevitably hinder its 


} Kingdò, and expansion. Although the export of coal from the 


i ; 
i n T | Meaty Kingdom for the year ending the 31st of December 1911 
a | ill that. increase of 2,513,790 tons, in comparison with 1910, 
red) © f 
| 


| Ù is difi examine the figures for the port of Cardiff, which has 
fi Spouse p severely through labour disputes during the past year, 
mor Walt TACT ri=n_exngrts of coal for 1911 show a decrease of 
ote ? tons, as compared wire- Thus it is apparent that 
$ i buyers of Welsh smokeless steam coal have turned their 
} ag g on to the less valuable steam coal worked in the English 
— vc0tch coalfields. 
ill a Stavity of the present crisis cannot be overrated, and it 
imon € duty of the leaders of both owners and men to do their 


sting, avoid a conflict which will result in untold misery and 


which t 
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suffered enormous loss of industrial and commer: w e 
the disturbances which have been so vercia Presti 
. ; common "Be be | 
labour. We have just had a serious conflict į l the tan | 
cotton industry, with disastrous consequences + the tical | 
concerned, but a national coal strike of even shori = dire | 
be a calamity of appalling magnitude. Not onl "ration voi i 
paralysing effect upon home industries of every ae | 
it would seriously cripple our great shipping oper Oh j 
merchant vessels look to exported coal to provide Hee fy f 
outward cargoes for their voyages to all quarters of an | 
from whence they return with the cargoes of foodstuffs ant | 
materials upon which our national existence depends, ts l 
Then there is the grave and urgent necessity of an winter | pi 
A ENA $ er f mines of J 
rupted supply of Welsh smokeless steam coal for the British Naw | fs sea, 01 
It is impossible to think that the old and tried leaders of | ioa time 
miners do not comprehend the danger which threatens ; | sbundant 
country, and it is to these men that the nation looks to curb i onwhich | 
+s $ ; : ; | and facili 
spirit of the younger and less experienced delegates who will shi 1 sot the oli 
the responsibility of conducting the negotiations during the cri! | and the ir 
upon which they have just entered. T j| every qua: 
It has been asserted with great persistency by the higit a ar 
authorities that a minimum wage is an impossibility if apti E R, 
to the majority of the collieries in the United Kingdom, andé atthe a 
its adoption would end in the closing of a large percentage lf ' i transp 
` pits now in operation; the great body of colliery owners fy tire by 
therefore declared in no uncertain language that they mi Brion 
agree toa minimum wage, but have expressed their e Cana, 
negotiate upon the question of work done m abnormal i tN treaty fo 
which is really the crux of the minimum 


-Wa mand. TS I 
wage de | Kingdom 
is therefore open for a compromise, and, provided © 


ded both Sint st) ray ae 


into the negotiations with a determination to avoid & “is the | all that 


Me al ‘ 
“4 i 7 d. ers," 7 Tk is as 
| workable solution will yet be foun B. Re pieh i k: diff 
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| As that reduction of freights goes on it makes the locality of the coal 
n uniter | nines of less and less importance, provided they are near water transit to 
tish Naw | ihe sca, or can secure very cheap land transit. It is possible to look forward 
lers o! i i ia time when the production of fuel throughout the world will be so 


vant | abundant that a new Jevons may arise to discover that the decisive point 
Ds . | owhich the material welfare of nations turns is the cheapness of transport 4 
0 curb t and facilities in the accommodation of ports. In these circumstances will 


Will sh | not the old advantage of Great Britain's geographical position reassert itself, 
| and the immense imperial coast line of 42,000 miles, washed by the tide in 
| every quarter of the world, stand us in good stead? It remains for Govern- 
ment to pave the way for cheapness of transport and improvement of the T 
ports throughout the kingdom and empire. I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that any one who examines this question will come to the conclusion 
| [that the advantages of position are all on our side, but that the high charges 
| for transport are a severe handicap on nearly every branch of our trade.— 
Tecture by invitation in May 1901 before the Society of Arts. 
(pa 


Witnour venturing on any dispute as to the precise circumstances 
in Canada,’ it i$ certain that the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
| treaty for! reciprocity with the United States means in the United 
‘ingdom. the victory of preference. The Radical party hailed the 
renty as the deathblow of preference, and they cannot complain if 
et they said and wrote is now remembered against them. 
es > difficult to understand why a party should so deliberately 
ause a) unpopular cause as ‘ to bang, bar, and bolt’ the door 
Well ace of tie sina unless we remember how in polities as 
| be na M religion the letter ruse ss ki leth, and a fetish may 
| Peet Reco principle of strictly limited application. Any form of 
T tho oce Conflicts with the Radical principle of buying in the 
| the me market—a principle which might easily be stretched to 

tanan Fy that it is far more desirable to deal with a Chin an 
g Areen nglishman. The policy of laissez-faire necessarily regards 
| the gj ats With the Colonies as entanglements. Its ideal is that 
| fere Pee E should advance Loe ee xa 
ogo erals, pursuing policies which may or may } 
7 ny destructive, In the Pauma the Radical party 
- that the salient featur of be 
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tion to-day is that in policy it is host . 
party, but to the Unionist party in alli el tothan. 4 
Empire. Beale ic With the ra a 
It may be asked how, with such adva "ag 


ile, not mere aT y 


S i F t af . 
Unionist party has failed to beat the Coalition, 4p of Position, k | It 
they threw away their advantages. Their campai a Wer ity | one 

Ign yw A ltoge 


diverted from one of grand imper 
sectional character, by making a vital issue of th 

landowning interests of the country ; and, in ahs © defence of tf oT 
ence, they have all along made the mistake of dinaa T OE Prefer | set thar 
their enemy wished them to do, by limiting the ante | (8) In 
preference to its most unpopular side of preference een i | gro used t 
food taxes. This form of taxation has been historidly fe | jr export 
into the minds of the people of Great Britain as opea tate ee 
many for the benefit of a mere section of the population a | loved i 
false cry ‘ Your food will cost you more’ has been a most me, | eo 


2 most P. i 
weapon in the hands of demagogues. Pledges of the a ma pe 


ial scope to one ioe f piee 
| a Wi 


kind were given by the Unionist leaders that in no circumstante | E T 
would anything be done which would increase the cost of living! | ried on 
the working classes. They were of no avail. The explanation lis | Contra: 


in the fact that the Unionist party has all along allowed itself tote | ip the Uni 
tricked into discussing preferences as though they were limitedto | generally t 
an unpopular tax, and thereby sacrificed all its best weapons. Hal | transport f 
a different policy been pursued, a policy of conceding preferent | 
wherever possible, a policy which would have benefited not merely | 
Canada and Australasia, but also South Africa and Indig, well | 
by now have carried all before us.? { , aa 

If I have dwelt on maxims of war about not*doir what i | tee were 
enemy wishes one to do, I can also bear in mind the tea thing t : ple Empire 
great master of war about the inadvisability of changin’ pra 1h ) The 
camnaign. Moltke told his generals that a leader might Į er boyin 
and, mesite | 2) Try 


plan which was intrinsically by no means the best. we best ] stem a 
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y with a plan of vaster Sii i = 

i leaders ° if 7X 

ae enemy PY at) Unit 
«Your foot, ") The 


cost ‘you less.’ Not the least important aspect ° s inthe” 
whic? I am about to make is the prospect of divi 
of our opponents. 

a8 
a tax on foreign food tit 
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nder the impress! As 
preference Se 


* The idea of preference by means of 
Suggested by the Canadian Government, u 
easiest if not the only means of ‘conceding & 
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necessary to correct the diligently fostered idea that 
reference is limited to food taxes. Apart from taxes 
foreign countries afford many examples of the workings 
Bence. We may summarise some of them : 
i ples, such as the Erie Canal, conducted free of tolls. 
a great development of rivers and canals in Europe by 
rot Dele, | a than private enterprise. | 
cisely hy | Y (9) In the United States, Belgium, and Germany the railways 
ScUssion of | yo used to strengthen the hold over external markets by rebates 
' means of | “for exports. : = TRN 
ly burney | (4) In Germany, Austria, and Norway the shipping is not 
lon for the | slowed to alter freights except by Government permission, and 
tion. The | teGovernment also dictates the earriage of goods by weight 
ost potent | instead of volume when it favours the trader. Through bills of 
st binding | ding are also given. 
umstancs | (5) It is stated that sixty per cent. of the trade of Germany is 
of living! | ried on under a preferential system. 
nation lis | Contrasted with this position the existing laissez-faire system 
itself tobe | in the United’ Kingdom has resulted in transport charges being 
limitedto | generally the highest in the world, for both internal and external 


pons. Had | tansport for the inter-Imperial and home trades. 
preference | 


not merely | 
'wevoili | PREFERENCES UNDER THE UNIONIST GOVERNMENT 
Fi Apart from penny postage, to which I intend to refer later, 
g h A | tek were several distinct attempts to concede preferences within 
e | aoe under the last Unionist Government : 
re cet | th b The Home and Colonial Governments attempted to restrict 
ite m | r buying orders to the Empire. ; 
Ka i the mre stock was extended to the Colonies, thereby send- 
c a em ê considerable amount of capital, 
certain African’ railways cotton was carried free of 
My order to CStav—atton-growing within the Empire. 
i, e Crow jes were aS 
n Colonies were apie c70W money under the 
Ny 3 


as laid with Imperial subsidies to bring 


StaPhic cost of the carriage of speech. 


UNDER THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT 


oth Preferences (3) and (4) were done away wi 
vernment, we may note some striking 
he most glaring is the adoptio 
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Eye manue the Patents Bill, forcing patents { 
British market, and so conceding a most : 
British labour. To their credit also they 
to foreign sa in tse load-line regulations, gpn eitn 
might suggest an easy remedy for them in m 
about foreign merchant ships carrying 
agreement let the Empire deny all Opportunities of 
ment to vessels so equipped. As his Majesty’s Gov 
that no vessels are so equipped, there need pe ae 
grievance in the immediate promulgation of Such regulations m 
abolition of the light dues I would hold as an inac RN Tk 
freights for Imperial trade. Taxes on transport are bad e 
have led to special retaliation in the United States agaa rus 
ships. This, however, at the best is only tributary to my E 
scheme. Our object should be, not to help particul : 
localities in the Empire, but; free from all taint of favouritim 
injustice to any part, to help the Empire as a whole. Such ws 
the case with the great work of penny postage within the Empir, 
or the preferential carriage of speech, so that a letter to Ner 
Zealand is carried for two-fifths of the cost of a letter to Frane. 
Tt is an enormous preference in the carriage of speech, andi 
ever we have penny postage to Europe I hope it will not be bew 
we have halfpenny postage at home and to the Empire. 
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j PREFERENTIAL TRANSPORT 
f A en r oT 
A We have, then, the preferential carriage of ppoe Da "i 
: ‘ Bits ariel 
propose to extend it to the carriage of goods within tho N 4 

bringing about a lower cost of transport through tHe us 


es : © + yedtucion 
sidies than is at the disposal of foreign countries. one iol 
in the cost of freight thus obtained of necessity pe 


er bf 
ea - one the roduc 
producers and consumers within the Empire, theip r 


‘ ; ie rorking, 2 98 

strengthening his hold on the market and vee the 
z ` 42 hl a) 

scale, the consumer by the reduction of price WU" mn 

: : : © fl ease st 

shipowner, dealing with larger cargoes or fuller laisse 


is enabled still further to re AINS. 


pore a =) 


Pi na F igen tO t 
ia- Bill, Canadian wheat would actually have ae whereas 
level in price—an increase of 2s. 8d. per a 
thisyproposal, in proportion as freights are ai : 
so the price of bread would tend to be ae ne pric? 
Q . . ae 
practical policy of the Radicals was to 12° ie 
P of t jot Oii 
2 «The balance of evidence appears to us m favour py reduch 4 pit 
to the keenness of competition between merc! a 
does ultimately reach the consumer in the price. oh of the Roy" 
and Sir John MacDonnell, Vol. 5 of the Report 
Shipping Rings. 
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tke in 
ferents 

ental» | j ; : ; 
thean | oeri ri than the foreigner to bring us wheat, meat, and lumber, . 
holds 7 A infinitely more for her than a slight tarif advantage. 7 
tand È r the concession of a preference to Byitish manufacturers was jl 
ment k 4 sentimental action, but a business desire to give the shipping 4 
ea of a | ic argoes from east to west, SO OAT tig Hie freights both ways | 
tions, Th i developing her east to west railroads. The trade of the British 
nt to lone spite is mainly by sea, and immense as is its area of upwards of | 
|, and thes: | que hundred times the size of the United Kingdom, that vast land 
nst Bri | sface is united by sea roads and depends for its welfare on cheap . 
omy mit} a transport. In fact it would be almost impossible to concede 
T trades or | preferences io India, South Africa, and many Crown Colonies 
OUritism o except by conferring on them the boon of cheap freights for their 
Such wis Imperial trade. In that way, and in that way only, can we cut | 
he Empir, | tho ground from under Mr. Asquith’s feet when he jibes at the i 
er to Ne | Unionist for forgetting India, asks why we help the Canadian i 
to Frane. f farmer and leave the Canadian lumberman, the South African, i 


ch, and il 
rf be before 
re. 


ad Australian wool merchant in the cold. In that way, and in 
that way only, can the Unionist party win back the boroughs, 
without whose support they can never hope for a majority inde- 
pendent of Mr. Redmond. A system of preferential freights is 


and Inor 
Empire by 
use of sb 
y reduchion 
nefits W 
roducer W 
on 9 Jorget 
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A BOARD OF TRANSPORT A 
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q In = £ . : z > 
p oe RTN ansport questions but having no pecuniary interest 
0) (i ra a c th a i 
is | Cing acato of tha present President of the National Liberal Federation 
3 Frege ai e ‘entire abandonment of laissez-faire’ and urges “active 


ald to +. > 
eferenta 2 trade suggests how easily a schism could be made by the 


Proposal in the ranks of the Radicals. 
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in any system. ‘This body would stud 
whole, and working in conjunction wit 
transport boards of the different parts of 
much as our new Road Board is to-da me Empire 

The Board of Transport would ber 


h 1t Would be 


armed 


the whole Empire ; the amounts could be agr 

from time to time, just as the four Goren 

easily reached an agreement as to their respectiy es Mens f oms th 

the Pacific Cable. The interna] transport boarda on butini | h 
l Would a O Real 


the reduction of freights, with informat; 
through bills of lading, and the aan a ie 
systems of transport and accommodagan a l 
sidies would be given for the definite pune one 
in inter-Imperial trade below the level of the freis 
shipping in the trade of foreign Powers. The positio i 
: f ’ n of a forein | 
Power, say Germany, might then be illustrated thus : If sh a 
to rival us in the Indian trade there would be a German ai | 
whereas we would have a British plus an Indian subsidy. ti 
o that America might do again what occurred in the case ofthe | every yee 
shilling duty on wheat, when the railways reduced the freightsby | ones he 
an amount balancing the duty, so affording a characteristicexampl | antithesis 
of the producer paying. In that case we shall enjoy even cheape 
transport for trade to our Empire from a foreign country witho 
any subsidy from ourselves, and the tendency will be for the inter | 
Imperial transport charges to go still lower. The Board, being | He Repu 
experts, will be easily able to gauge in a rough-and-ready o pe 
f there is a compulsory publication of classifications and a | event 
charged by the shipping, whether the rates offered are a | aa oe 
lower than those of foreign trade to justify a subsidy. ta ee 
fied in this belief by the evidence given before the Royal the | 
sion on Subsidies by members of the Shipping Bi $ 
Royal Commission also considered the late Sir npe constin | 
suggestion that foreign ships should be excluded from ni 
trade of the Empire. This is the plan follows? = 
excluding aii foreign ships frome verwen a 
Pacific coasts of the Utmed States. The objec 


~ppichange is its tendency to lead to monopoly; eee 
reig 
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“One great authority said: ‘I think that de a 1 
whether our rates are reasonable is the price m our 

e liners carry on this business.’ As to compan ttogetB® 
aid : ‘You can to a certain extent, you cannot a 
-ready way.’ That is all that is required: 
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O ay? 
tions, i sy sa shipowners from the © coasting trade,” and that if 
he i ihe Bri regulations for the admmissions Gi foreign vessels to British 
consti l] peed?» ial trade should be used to procure reciprocal advantages 
MAT ond copa shipowners.’ While much can be said for this view, 
idles fp. |! pecan principle is lost sight of—viz. that the provision of 
nd re | the & ransport is the supreme object of good government. It a 
concen pe iat the first rule should be that foreign ships which call at j 
ibutiong i al port may compete in the imperial coastal trade, provided 
ld assist i ey carry goods at æ rate which, on comparison with their other 
motion y | A nts, oflers no preference to the foreigners. 
© difrey | 
The si, ARE LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE? 


NE freih T 

a To realise the situation we must remember that the great 
fa forim | dominions think, live, and breathe in terms of transport. , We may 
f shetid | ihink it an illustration of the changes transport has made in the 
in subsidy, | habits of our people that the hop-pickers of Kent are drawn all the 
idy. Iti | way from Ireland, but in Canada men travel two thousand miles 
case oftts | every year to reap the harvests in the western fields. Canada 
freightsby | owes her position entirely to a policy which is the very 
ticexampl | antithesis of Radical laissez faire. The determination to build 
en cheap | her railroads from Atlantic to Pacific, so that three of them will 


ry without | stretch across by 1914, is the reason that she is not a mere tributary 


rtheinlt- | tothe American railway system, or a congeries of States within 
ard, being | the Republic. Al the colonies know well how the bulk of British 
dy way, subsidies have gone to mail steamers carrying trade, population; 
and tril ind capital to foreign countries. They will take one item alone, 
gufiicientl’ | such as emigration, and reason somewhat like this. In 1878 the 


Tamfott | Aegistrar-Genera] calculated that each individual was worth 1591., 


: H a is made that average clear profit in his life. An adult who 
B ite’ a Wed all the costly preparatory education is worth even 
: coasting ie therefore the loss of a million adults by emigration in 
ee ee lane ee immense loss to Great Britain and a corresponding 
lantic aol l Btn mo tries. Itis not the fault of British laissez fatre 
g seeps | alista. = conception was cumost entirely to foyntinent ntries. 
there] the ot nglish trade unionists were content to use the Wives, $ 
de aul ; | è Partic ue vo hit particular enemies against whom they The 
n ca f aap © grievance. If a firm or group of firms refused 
p take? B Wig „C Of wages, or took some other course of which the 
poo | Fop ved, a strike was decreed against that firm or 
wal T ms, and ùnless other employers made common cause 
skr ms and ordered a lock-out, the strike remained 
Be oye e new development consists in striking against all 
$i" ts because of a quarrel with some employers. 
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colonies give her three to cleven times i 
population as the best of her foreign custo tade ber $ 

mers, 1 beat. | 
that cheap sea-roads feed all the internal nduna ie aag else ie 
facilities, the mind of Greater Britain ea Slee wg i 
. ; ae on $ jron 
ing those sea roads. South Africa was willi Gan | Germa 
500,0002. per annum in fighting the Shipping Cor ; O Sey fF wards, 
Crown Colonies’ protest against the tyra nny of the Se i | cheape 
ference has become almost a bore, and th apping Cy | expens 
sums to obtain cheaper freights by fig 


j 912 


ey, too, woul i 
hting the r lg F jae 


. i . i > ‘OT 
liners. This would simply mean internal vara oa dy 
colonies against a British industry. How much t Biia | It 
harmonious combination than internal dissension: oi a | Commi 
? l Di 


worst comes to the worst, and the offer of subsidies { 
will still be true that the pressure of an empire is m 
than the,blows of a colony. 
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When the Radical party realise that the ery ‘ Your food wil | interest 
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SUBSIDIES 


cost you more’ recoils on themselves, they will be thrown bak | sidies l 
on dry-as-dust diatribes on the heresy of subsidies. Tt maybe | aa 
conceded that throughout the world most subsidies have been d | ie 3 
a somewhat dubious character. Speed is its own subsidy leaduy | a A 
to a quick turnover of cargoes, or it is a luxury which those who | bination 


want it can pay for. Subsidies for the possession of ships at | Pei 
about as unsound, except for war-transport requirements, ® | establis] 
subsidies for the possession of ploughs. They have pee | they we 
on a mileage basis, so that ships could make a profit Ti | service 
a cargo just as under the old fishing subsidies a profit cout | if it hac 


F : Bee idies to the | 3 
obtained without a catch. At present we gite a | no disc: 


ten per cent. of our steamers carrying the a tion a day or | a 
of the ocean, mainly to get them to their destinati | tors 
, mainly to ge the food oF AN 


quicker, The result means but little to | P 
the toiling millions; but the cargoes, which me 


earn nothing by way of subsidy. It in ni bere A 


vē 


subsi Jang al reyent preferential 
thife coasts of the Utmed States. T 


~~=ichange is its tendency to lead to monopoly, W, trade # a i © parti 


ofithe displaced shipping going to deve 
cosi of our transport being enhanced. a shou 5 3 
the “nore moderate conclusion that Fae, fons wib Pp e 
obtain the removal of foreign laws and regula” 


4 One great authority said : ‘I think that ma that 15 Pade ith 
as to whether our rates are reasonable is the p7 ing our t 
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cr hata Yet England olfers une cheap refitment of a great shipbuild- 
ing To country endowed by Nature with splendid ports, and coal and 


ose to the sea instead of several hundred miles 
> chear, | germany: She seat Sa eo of on and manuf: 
to Sey $ vards, and a ne She should have the 
“ee, Me f cheapest freights ie i “ oi r; zt a eae faire gives her the most 
ping C J expensive. A po ne au eae E preferential freights will, 
Pend la | jam convinced, offer a successful cure. 


inland as in 
actures out- 


mation y Tae SELECT COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING SUBSIDIES 

of Buia | = : ; i 

an Jt may be said this question was gone into by the Select 
tT 


nd, if fy | Committee on Shipping Subsidies, a Committee appointed in the 
i ‘ths i | days when Free Trade dogmas still reigned supreme. Inciden- 
re ety | tally 1 may point out that no fewer than three shipowners pro- 
| minently identified with shipping rings were members of this 

| Committee, whereas the only position a shipowner could properly 
claim is that of a witness submitting expert evidence in his own 

, | interest. The Committee, however, did report that foreign sub- 

rood mg sidies had benefited foreign and injured British trade, and that 


pe a | subsidies to selected lines ‘ tend to restrict free competition and so 
3 me | tofacilitate the establishment of federation and shipping rings, and 


ay endins | therefore that no subsidies should be granted without Govern- 
sire | ment control over maximum rates of freight and over this com- 
P i | bination of subsidised with unsubsidised owners to restrict 
Bi | “Mpetitio.’ In addition they recommended a subsidy for 
pr e | ‘tablishing a fast direct line to East Africa. In other words, 
en 1 they were prepared to repeat the mistake of the subsidy for a 
i wl w | “tice to Jamaica, the partial application of a principle which, 
‘a ote | Uithad been applied to the whole Empire, would have suffered 
Be | no discredit. They, however, assert ‘that subsidies are the 
T | at factor, and commercial skill and industry the major 
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Preferential railway rates are not the onl ta | E 1912 
resorted to by Germany, as in some cae form of ne 

Customs duties is given, notably in ine 8 exemption ha tural | 

materials. Case of shine | origin: 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE | ieg 

The apparent stumbling block to the sio , f i ue 

agriculture A great industr «Proposed Policy is Brig | i 

` grea ustry, which Sir Reginald ti newly: 


estimated some years ago had depreciated in val Bin | storage 
considerably over double the National Debt Snes bY asn | with t 
has been well nigh ruined by the cheapening of ee | of colle 
outside England. Wheat coming to England F transpor | fo larg 


i 
encountered in 1866-70 an average freight charge ot | should 
‘ oN K 


and in 1901-4 of 3s. 11d. per quarter. While this reduction y | Che 
one-fourth of former charges went on from America, the Dale i i 
} o | naveo 


farmers’ charges increased to double. ‘ And now, I can imacin | i 

; ; 2 ` » + Can Imaging and 12 
the agricultural interest saying ‘ You are going to cheapen tran: į {ure is 
port to the Canadian farmers, so that we are going to be way | 


; : ANS El | way co 
off than ever.’ My answer is that it is laissez faire which hs | Ship c 
half-ruined agriculture. There are no limitations to the principi | costs a 
of cheap transport as the foundation of prosperity in a matim |} unknoy 


and consequently what is good for external trade in this direction | 
must be good for internal trade. Relief from rates, and theo | yy, 
proposals in Unionist policy, must be supplemented by the cleat | Edina 
recognition that the country is the natural market for the tov | nation 
and vice versa, and to develop this trade we must have che) | often 
transport, storage and markets. Home agriculture has a | fom s 
neglected by transport that the amount of trade between p | Pretatic 
ER and town is trifling compared with what might actually A ay 2 Wha 
Some indication of how this is to be effected may pe r | 
down :— ade 2 | 
1. The development of road, canal, and coastal cmi | 
rivalry with the railroads. As one of the greatest Ty 
men we baye had said at a meeting of the air A 
ea eiween the 
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the “nore moderate conclusion that ‘means sho w. 
obtain the removal of foreign laws and regulations 


“ One great authority said : ‘I think that the 
_ 88 to whether our rates are reasonable is the price t 
where liners carry on this business.’ As to company ether 
he said: ‘You can to a certain extent, you can! $ 
a rough-and-ready way.’ That is all that is required: 
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of Sth a] trade both ways, it being understood that in any case the 
io fg | ginal intention of Section 27 of the Railway and Conel Ane 
hb l 7 368 will be enforced against any preference to imports from 


‘reign countries. The rates 
À 4,800,000. per annum. 
| to 4, Transport systems can be worke 
Yis Brig | pewly-created markets for produce in t 
l Palos, | storage to small producers can be provid 
Jamu | ith transport systems, public authoritie 
agricul | of collecting and pooling produce so as to 
trans | fo larger consignments. The Post O 
n Chicas, | should run motor vans for the smaller p 
lös. 1u, | 5. Legal procedure and acquisition of land for transport pur- 
eduction ty | poses can be cheapened. Our railways under laissez faire policy 
he Engish | have cost 52,0001. a mile, as compared with 20,0001. for Germany, 
an image | and 12,0001. for the United States ; and this huge extra expendi- 
pen tram: | {ure is a severe handicap on trade for ever and ever. The rail- 
0 be wore | way companies and Liverpool were able to put the Manchester 
which bs | Ship Canal to an extra expenditure of 400,0001. in Parliamentary 
je principle | costs alone. How much it cost the rival transport systems is 
1 a natim, | unknown. 
is direction } 
d the other | 


and taxes on railways now amount 
d in conjunction with 
he towns, facilities for 
ed, and, in conjunction 
s should provide means 
obtain the rebates given 
fce or other authorities 
arcels of produce. 


Laissez FAIRE 
Mr. Gladstone, in his famous ‘Silver Streak’ article in the 


y the cst | Bdinburgh Review, declared with profound truth that when a 
the wa mation is given extraordinary natural advantages they are 
pare Che | often accompanied by a blindness which prevents her 
as ee om seeing how to utilise them. Placing my own inter- 
en e | Pelation on the words, I would say that the road of suffering =} 
y ee | “what teaches a nation to make roads. England had to e 
briet | make roads.on the sea or perish, and she made them. But 
bit | pes her own border she possessed such extraordinary natural 
rae hall | “antages with security from her Navy, coal and iron near the 
ma eh ta instead of ; 


ae 400 miles inland as in Germany, her unrivalled ig 
Th this concoption waitin at tho gates of 4 
WE Ste iral_as 
calists, English a unionists were content to use ine le 
o the strike to hit particular enemies against whom T 
2 particular grievance. If a firm or group of ee. “tek 
ên advance of wages, or took some other course ue y ae 
aa disapproved, a strike was decreed against tha en 
Pow of firms, and unless other employers made commo. au 


vemennso that, 
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population. I believe we are once a 
awakening, only one not merely co 
two kingdoms together such as Scot 


gain on the eve of 

a Ve o 
Neerning the rong tt 
land and Bag AS uniti 


roads of an Empire by sea and by land in the full d, but i ) Re 
that the rivalry of nations has changed its aroun Concio. | th 
possession of the cheapest transport facilities. to one fora | ame 10 | 


striving to reach the sea, So other Governments aye Wok ante 
financial groups to acquire railways, so shippi orking wih | ine} 
always at the elbow of the Kaiser, and so En 
to the challenge. It is not sea power al 
English speaking peoples their supremacy. Jj, jg because they | things thi 
possess a great hold over the transport facilities of the rot | Years 
in so great a slice of its coast line and ports, nearly all the | {nations 
marine cables, most of the wireless telegraph system on the | that Glac 
or by the sea, 58 per cent. of the railways and 60 per ceni, d | length in 
the shipping. These provide the sinews of trade, and the. | 1p our CC 
‘fore the sinews of war. Being vital, being the keys of the Tod | reduce t 
tion, there is an ever increasing tendency under laisser faire | that econ 
those controlling transport to take advantage, to levy an inas: | theory co 
ing toll so that the roads are there, but they cease to be cheap | cheap tra 
and the power of the nation is sapped by its own service. lt} this 
must not be. Cheap transport is our life blood. It are ont a 
cheap power and cheap capital into our borders, and makes w | a j 
ever richer and more powerful. Russia builds a railway intoa } ann 
desert. It becomes the source of her cotton supplies; o ‘ut the è 
touches the West with railways, and we see the most stupen Ai impossibli 
ea eon] 2 generation o fy)! | 
material progress that has been witnessed in any 8° oh tuns IP St, is 
the world’s history. It is the magic of transport Wal If backward 
earth into gold. Hp ttensporte 
i Mation sec 
a uei Ap and t 
a ytemrito 
ed 


£ 


j ei 
gland is, Waking y, | tte Hous 

oT p 
One that give fh. | necessary 
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he fundamental principle underlying ae peld togetbe 
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the “nore moderate conclusion that m Be ai he 
obtain the removal of foreign laws and regui 


í One great authority said: ‘I think that the Pai is pa 
as to whether our rates are reasonable is the LEE fe our 
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= he said: ‘You can to a certain extent, you re 
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W aifable for a Dreadnought. Tf a railway line is doubled to 
pavar 1 passengers, it can also carry soldiers or munitions of 
| any a that this possession of transport was vital, Adam 
«| ot ees overboard his free trade theories the moment he 
K | gmit ia with the navigation laws. Always in English his- 
| came a will find a school which believed in transport or mari- 
tions ay, f 0y Be ests, as opposed to the purely military school which ~ 
king vi | ime in N the mere acquisition of territory qua territory. So 
Suates a, | Bee nse of Lords in 1708, the year of Oudenarde, found it 
Waking y 4 i to petition the Throne to keep in mind above all other 
gives fh, | _neces5A y fostering of the maritime interests of the country. À 


t 


cance G 

p the | Le ata ago Jevons wrote a book to prove that the prosperity 

ll thea | {nations depends on coal, and his work made such an impression 
SUD. 


on thee, | tint Gladstone, in the sixties of the last century, quoted it at 
er isl | length in a famous Budget speech as proving that we were using 
ind thee I ap our coal, or exhausting our capital, and we should therefore 


wie the National Debt. Gladstone was right in assuming 


L the pos é ios : : 

H (endl ihat economic principles must dictate policy, but was Jevons’ 
ratte | theory correct ? Not if the view I put forward is sound that 
be cheap, | heap transport is the source of all progressive prosperity, for 


orice., I | thts we would expect to find that the source of our coal supplies 
Tt canis | Sot a vital matter provided the fuel can be brought cheaply 
| makes w || our doors. A case in point is the iron ore of Spain, which, 
way inos || "ead of being worked on the spot, is brought very cheaply 
s; Canals Jf 2 England for the purpose of making pig iron, steel, ete. With- 
stupendous ff ™ the cheap transport service this would be commercially 
neration d Possible. A converse case, where cheap transport does not 
hich turd a afforded by hilly countries. They were notoriously 
aui aaiae could be taken of the fact that nature 
HPition secures ie T in waterfalls. The moment a 
-a mer JAY; and thereto, p transport she secures cheap power for indus- 
for 3 Waa elore tempts capital to embark in enterprises within 
l deorog a The workings of transport affect civilisation to such 
| q MMe “thon” not only say that it is transport alone which 
EF alge Onception Was vocene holy pe a alltinelte ge or 
ot the ae trade unionists were content to use the weai, 
A Datticulay to hit particular enemies against whom they 
a noA Pa If a frm or group of firms ref ed 
tion k of wages, or tool some other course of whi 
onp cpoved, a strike was decreed against that fi 
ies me and unless other employers made common 
mms and ordered a lock-out, the strike rem: 


© new development consists in striking against 
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les at the r 
as indeed knowledge itself began to mo 


i 1912 
our k 

! a n 

exploration of the world to the wes vance from th Me 


@ da of fag: 
founts of thought by the discovery ee need Set int A cheape 
E : r . % CEE a 
and priestly wisdom, anchored to its Cloisters Wag oo a | nae 
THE PREVALENCE op ScEPrictgy, allip hetra 
In no direction do our leaders in thought show i oe 
than over the illimitable possibilities of cheap tran SceDticisn | Roy al 
suggestions were made in Parliament in the ote Whey i and tar 
century for extra speed in locomotion, a: eee eighteenth A ig near! 
plied that ‘if we were told by some enterprising man y, | York is 
he would transport us from London to Edinburgh i thet | Great 1 
days, should we not very properly adjudge his oe ne eer 
to be a lunatic asylum? Stephenson, the great ae | pe 
engineer, declared in Parliament that after an examination u at 
the ground he could affirm that it was physically impossible fo a ma 
construct the Suez Canal. Palmerston placed it in a similar | and Am 
category to the South Sea Bubble, and held it, if it could be party w 
constructed, as injurious to England. It was worthy to rank, | that the 
he said, ‘among the many bubble schemes that from time to | the road 
time had been palmed off upon gullible capitalists.’ 
Thiers said that railways would never be of any use for the 
carriage of goods. The Quarterly Review, at the time of the |} 
construction of the first railway, asked, ‘ What could be more | It m 
palpably absurd or ridiculous than the prospect held out of low- fj cial r 


motives travelling twice as fast as stage coaches?’ These j oie 
instances could be multiplied. I believe that what has e Hg : 
achieved, even under a system of laissez faire, will be ae tl 
to an extraordinary degree if private enterprise is backed by te ; 


a talists 
Of the 


dard 
‘I think that the starai 


3 F paid 1" iih 
$ reat authority said : l ice that i8 Pis 
8B ae our rates are reasonable is the «OU you 
where liners carry on this business. 
he said: ‘You can to a certain extent, aoe 
h-and-ready way.’ That is all that 1s 
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z iy | fag. Trade follows the path of least resistance which is the 
if tk f gepest road. T oniy follows the flag if the flag is carried on 
“a te J cheap transp orts. So again we may say that empires are not | 
ings eld together by trade, but by the cheap transport which carrie 
Dali, ihe trade. Our political maps, like our political cries, are m ae 
fallacious: bey now iiS LOS of England as near ‘cere 
Centin and New York far away. That 1s for children at school Wh i 
eDticien, they are constructed to show distances in shillings se en 
at wl tariff walls are drawn as hills, we shal] realise Anny: TE, 
Elteenth js nearly twice as far off as almost any American port a l New 
man r | York is nearer to London than almost any English ie T ew 
Nan that | Great Britain will wake up to the need of revising th - Then 
IN seven | the world. The elector will realise that he j & the map of 
E Cepa? 3 1s not only taxed to 
: Daw | maintain a market into which the foreigner comes free of all 
fe | taxation, but that the system of transport which invades our 


| market is one of preference for the foreic i 

ssible 0 his map that foreign butter is nearer ae Bhat butt a 
à similar and American meat than British meat. In that day the Unies 
could be party will have no difficulty in persuading the electors to reale 
to Tank, ) that the future greatness of their race can only be won by buildin 
time to | the roads which will make our Empire the wonder of the world, i 


for the | , CARLYON BELLAIRS. 

> of the Jf APPENDIX 

ae i) pny a eeu to give a few examples, drawn from many 

of loco- records ia ; Ie 
These j Eien , of the state of affairs produced by the present 4 


E of laissez faire, resulting in rings and conferences which. 
as been | if a out elsewhere, are illegal in the United States. 

mulated I ie . In 1902 the Government of Hong Kong, in an official 
| by the Jf “Patch, pointed ont that, owing to the Conference, general 


‘tom HN Merchand; 3 
pany eee was paying 46s. a ton from England, as compared E 
r oppor; -à ton from New York, and piece goods from Manchester 
ple an œ 88 compared with 20s. from New York, though the 


a ie 2000 miles further off. 

Sule, ean Report of 1902 said of the shinai ng pre- 
lists, Engli ption was vatelinaniry. La A 
of the nglish trade unionists were conten 4 
a © strike to hit particular enemies against whom they hr 
i P ticular grievance. If a firm or group of firms refuse 3 

a Advance of wages, or took some other course of which the | 
“a T: ag se oea, a strike was decreed ee a RE itd 
With th ms, and unless other employers fret 

locali ose firms and ordered a lock-out, the stri mi 
Pe a The new development consists in striking agams 
| mi Ployers because of a quarrel with some employers. — 
‘this first complete revelation which the country recet 
yp,” method of industrial warfare was last auti : 
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(4) The recent Minority Report of the € 
‘ ; - - H 0 
Rings stated that the result of the Eastern Shin. °° 
the trade of Singapore | 3C ca png G 
the trade of Singapore had been that ‘the feist 
New York, 50s. to London, 57s. to Glasgow me is nowy, | 
(5) A case came before a chamber of CoA ös, toli ve a | 
| New York shipper had sent cotton goods via th Which 
at a little over half the price the Liverpool mer pool to 
1 i rchant : 
| (6) The Leeds Chamber of Commerce found a 
| Germany to New Zealand were charged 22s, 6d, wae Ottles froy f 
42s, 6d. per ton from England. et On, aS ageing i 
(7) The. Glasgow Chamber of Commerce reported | 
À E a was » HE ON Soft ood | 
of all kinds from Hamburg to the Colonies via London th i 
| was a differential freight in favour of Germany of u an | 
| 50 per cent., and that ‘such differential rates are iA | 
and seriously detrimental to the interests of British A | 
and shippers. | 
(8) The Government of Hong Kong complained of foreigneon. , 
panies competing to England charging exactly the same frei | 
as the P. and O., but lower freight to the Continent. The Chit. | 
man of the P.-and O. seemed to think that the nation shouldret | 
satisfied with his statement that his company did not charge lowa f 
i freights to the Continent, although the companies with whicilt | 
| ~ had agreements did. Be 
(9) The British Iron Trade- Delegation which visited 


Mmitt 


l Continent in 1895 lay the greatest stress on the higher ranged | 
| ` transportation charges in Great Britain. This is eee q 
| ‘ undoubtedly the greatest factor in favour of the foreign aa 
Figures are given to prove that ‘ Continental rates are eat 
} at least one-half the rates charged for long distance ee rone + LN spit 
country.’ It.is added that the Belgians can gond ie, Tonn | papers 
hundred miles to Antwerp by rail, and thence aforiti? | to hay 
for considerably less than is charged by rail from turers che | YP by 
London. ‘Not only have Continental manea T pe | tion is 


H 


transport from works to ports by railway, ena ot 

pgyyaights by steamer from thegigen the MT ag a 

g ~ ies : ne 8, 

‘fic coasts of the Om ites. The Ons nef | o the 
hange is its tendency to lead to monopoly, Res ant 


+ on tra 
reign tr Í a 
ission yh Rad 
o ; Commis yel ; 
cosi of our transport being enhanced. ae should be * sce | patton 
el i g 


et 
ard you bat er ie 
1 One great authority said: ‘I think that ue atta paid m 
as to whether our rates are reasonable is the price ing our uae 
where liners carry on this business.’ As to comha altogethe™ 
_ he said : ‘You can to a certain extent, you cae : 
asa tough-and-ready way.’ That is all that 1s required: 
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njw | HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM 

re gener | 

rafe in thi 4 

ein iron om IN spite of the many columns that have appeared in the daily 

, fo Loni | Papers upon the coal crisis, the public does not appear even yet 

foristit!® | t0 have fully realised all that is involved in the attitude taken - 

E. by the Miners’ Federation. It is mainly because the situa- 

aa 1S a new one. The conception of the ‘general strike ’ is 
quite modern development in the trade-union movement. 

A as Conception was borrowed from the Continental syndi- 

ET oot the English trade unionists were content to use the weapon E 
| a © strike to hit particular enemies against whom they had A 
ticular grievance. If a firm or group of firms refused 
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1 na : . RA 
: tak an’ of wages, or took some other course of which the- 
h ii toy, 1sapproved, a strike was decreed against that firm or 


‘firms, and unless other employers made common cause 


ave 1 Taie firms and ordered a lock-out, the strike remained 
De Me emp] he new development consists in striking against aM 
ie Ployers because of a quarrel with some employers. $ 


| iis a ae complete revelation which the country received o 

E “Y method of industrial warfare was last autumn, } 
<I_No. 491 
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connexion with the railway strike. 

the ‘recognition’ of the trade union 
Most of the companies refused to ør ; $ 
fore in this case the strike would have s oenition, cn 
on the older principles of trade unionism, ny, ute 
was that the strike was declared not onl 
which refused recognition, but also against the on Compan, | Jn the 


e signifi » C | a m 
: ONC, 
Y against the aU tay EA 


Kg 


the North Eastern—which had already orania Compan 

the surface nothing could be more abe thane eal í : 

a ing. The servants of the North Eastern Railway ¢ 2 Proce f Bene 
no quarrel with their employers. They ha seee me a 
object for which the servants of other companies wanes ia 1 the ol 
and according to the older conception of trade Arai | the sv 
duty was to continue at work and to help their Jesg ‘oan | mate 
comrades by subscribing liberally to the strike fund, By ul go rer 
means increased pressure would have been. brought upon tẹ | eles 
other railway companies to follow the example set by the No | dine 
Eastern, which, for the sake of argument, is here assume) | N 


ea ei a eee a 


have been a good example. Why, then, was this rational ani | a 
traditional method of trade-union warfare abandoned? The | i, 
answer is, because the new conception of a general strike hal | itt 


become the basis of trade-union policy. The essence of that | 
conception is that the strike must be so general, so widespread, | 
as to terrorise the whole nation. Therefore good employers a 
must be attacked as well as bad employers. Those firms which | 
have conceded every demand of the trade unions must be tale | 
the same way as those which refuse to make any concession, e | 


if the 
have ` 
selves 
of in 
There 


t ~ inter 

i purpose to be accomplished is not the punishment of i f who 
p firms, but the holding up of the industries of the ae | not ¢ 
so gigantic a scale that the nation may be cowed into 1m | Was d 
Surrender. e autumd, | a 

This is the true meaning of the railway strike ring. H i ii 

and of the threatened coal strike in the present a jg to bat aie 


i deliberate purpose of the authors of these moe the nm | 
= the nation to ransom, and the important question a 5 
to decide is how it proposes to meet this new mee i] oot 
_ One thing at any rate is certain : that the ae of mi 
obviated either by appeals for pity or by expr the 
indignation. The men who are responsible ono 
the general strike will not be deterred from y misery 
being told that its execution will bring ruin aD 
ousands of persons who have no share 12 ae 
te. This is exactly the object of the gè J 
> widespread the misery threatened, the m 
> succumb b i 


alsoit 
e. 


| Upon the 

‘the North 
issumed to | 
tional and | 
d? The | 
strike had f 
ce of tht | 
ridespread, | 
employes) 
rms which | 
treatedin | 
sion. The f 
particular | 
puntry 0 | 
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eee: re at war with soci i 
Mekes are au WAT Wi society as now constituted, and 


“oil robably argue that they are morally justified in adopting 


own country, mor is there any evidence that the trade-union 
Jeaders have personally encouraged criminal violence or intimida- 
jon. They have, however, displayed a laxity with regard to 
the observance of agreements which can only be explained on 
the supposition that they hold that in time of war it is legiti- 
mate to deceive an enemy. Their ethical outlook is, in fact, 
go remote from that of the average English citizen that it is 
useless to employ arguments which would be applicable to any 
ordinary political or social movement. 

Nor is there much, if anything, to be hoped from Govern- 
ment intervention. On the contrary, there is good reason to 
believe that the present epidemic of strikes is very largely due 
to the constant intervention of the Government in industrial 
disputes. Certainly in the case of the railway strike last year, 
if the Government had stood aside, the strike organisers would 
have received so severe a rebuff from the railway workers them- 
selves that the popularity of the general strike as a weapon 
of industrial warfare would have been greatly diminished. 
There is, indeed, always the danger that when the Government 
intervenes it will be actuated by political motives. Those 
who remember clearly the history of last autumn’s strike will 
hot dispute the statement that the action of the Government 


Bina Years ago the State enforced on the coal-mining industry an eigh oe 
Pic, orking day. Eight hours is quite enough for a man to spend und - 


in the laborious and hazardous occupation of mining; b ue 


LOA‘ 


= ie BEEN, 
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undeniable that the adaptation of working cong: a | 
the requirements of an eight hours’ day ha nditiong in then; g 12 
meant new difficulties and extra cost of w B im the transi Sb p” 
far as the miners themsely 1 ane to the ional 


es are concerned 3 Man 7 D 
produced inconveniences. Tf the State yE “ight hour; . ae 


; se can n | 

of past State action, it is bound in honour isn sa i mitigat A | Be 
| j r 

l 7 n g in er 
| This gem, culled from an extreme Radical | his w 
| illustrates the mischief which can be done 5 per, Suficien f petter 
| interference with the organisation of ind Parliament. 
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The essence of the present situation 
now, like the railway workers last autu 
| their collective action to deprive the n 
| existence. It is a conspiracy SO gross in characte 
any action for the effective defence of the com 
be justifiable. ‘They that take the sword shall p 
sword. It would, however, be a grave mistak 
| a panic and to adopt measures for dealing with this particule, 
ae evil which might afterwards be misused for the destruction | 
of the legitimate liberties of the subject. As long ag the ca. | 

Miners give the agreed strike notices before leaving their wok | 
they are within their legal rights, whatever the motive of te | 
strike may be. It is true that the exercise of a legal right by | 
a number of persons in combination may become an illegal act, | 
For example, every man has a legal right to walk up and dom | 
the Strand, but if a thousand men agree together to exercis | 
that right simultaneously they would become a public nuisane, | 
| and could be restrained by legal process. Conceivably the sme $ 

principle of law could be applied to the men who oem $ 
) national strike. But it is not desirable so to apply it; E \ 
fee result might be to prevent workmen from using the ae | 
of the strike in perfectly legitimate circumstances. be | 
safer to maintain the principle that any number if wife a 
may agree together to hand in their strike notices for ¥ | 
reason they choose to adopt, or for no reason at all. d no tè 
of the British workman’s most valuable liberties, an i 
porary danger ought to make us even consider thean 
of withdrawing it. We must find other ways © 
the general strike. 3 is 
At the back of the present strike epidemic ee ae 
on the part of a large section of the working ee, a tE E: 
their economic position. It is not only a legit o is not? “a 
laudable desire. Indeed, the pity is that the 1 vor | 
widely felt and expressed. The mass of the hee on the "e J 
and semi-workers, the alleged “thirteen me apa 
of starvation,’ submit to their lot with regrettable 
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the rove 
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aal sement for higher wages and improved conditions of work 
day te $ Bes from those who are relatively well off. The railway men 
At the who struck Jast autumn were able to point to the low wages earned 
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grades of the service, but even in the lowest grades 
and general conditions of employment are so much 
petter than those of agricultural labourers that the railway com- 
anies are besieged with applicants for employment. Moreover, 
i, was noticeable that the strength of the railway strikers lay 
not with these poorly paid men at the bottom of the service, 
put with the more skilled men earning relatively high wages. 
Jn the same way with the coal strikers now, it is absolutely false 
to allege that the men are striking for a ‘living wage.’ This is 
roved by an examination of the detailed demands put forward. 
Within the area of the English Conciliation Board the minimum 
demanded by coal-getters varies from 6s. a day in North Wales 
to 1s. 6d. a day in Yorkshire. At the same time, the minimum 
for other adult workers in the mines throughout the same area 
is fixed at 5s. a day. These variations show clearly that the 
minimum wage asked for is not the lowest that a man can 
aflord to live upon, but the highest that the different grades 
of men think they can obtain as a guaranteed minimum. In 
practice the men under existing conditions earn more than the 
minimum demanded. ‘They nearly always earn very much more 
than men living in the same villages whose work is overground, 
and a skilled coal-getter may even earn in a day almost as much 
as an agricultural labourer in some of the southern counties of 
England earns in a week. ‘These are facts which it is well to 
bear in mind, but they do not affect the right of well-paid 
Workers to strike for better pay, or for any other object that they 
think worth striking for. The producer is justified in getting the 
best terms he can for his work. That is his business. What the 
ee has to consider is whether he can afford the terms 
Let us be clear that it is upon the consumer that the charge 
met fall. We are all so accustomed to the relationship of 
pboyer and employed—wage-payer and wage-receiver—that 
“ven thoughtful people frequently fall into the mistake of assum- 
be settled by taking some- 
ding it to the workman’s 


Wages. In some cases, no doubt, em- 
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ae own pockets to add appreciably to the wag 
Kpeople. But it will be found on examination 
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also, as a rule, some special circumst E 


; a ance, g 
patent or an inherited goodwill, to account pe lucra 
or w | 


profits. In all such cases it may be sug E 
would be wise, not only in their owi Hoe ee ent Í 
of the industrial welfare of their country, to ee but for the a | 
a share of profits on some definite plan. Prog oa employe 
are much more easily established and maintains i A Schemes 
are high than when they are low and irregular oe When Profits 
Such cases as those just referred to are h 
More often it will be found that the employer’s pr 
deducting a reasonable rate of interest on capital at w 
make any serious difference to each workman’s na ea fe 
buted equally among all the persons employed Sel 


-< Nor is it nose 
to leave out of account the very large number of tn A 
hic 


owever, exception] 


affecter 


make no profits at all. I have before me the accounts of | the ca 
Important colliery company which has lost money year afte j foget 
year, and now is trying in vain to find some new group of f wiped 
persons with fresh capital and fresh optimism to take over the BP ilvee! 
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concern. In a recent year the company raised and sold coal to 
the value of 45,000]. Out of this total, labour received 29,6231, 
under the head of wages, plus 707l. under salaries. Capital 
received 8481. in the shape of interest on debentures. The 
ordinary shareholders, with a paid-up capital of 100,000, 
received not one penny. Yet it was the enterprise of these share- 


holders which opened up the colliery, and enabled the nation to | eae 
obtain for its use many thousand tons of good coal which other gener: 
wise would have remained buried beneath the earth. Thee | tothe 
same shareholders by risking their capital also enabled 4 Lee popula 
number of colliers to earn wages far in excess of those paid to to add 


to the includ 


men doing similar work above ground. For these services 
Thom 


community the owners of this 100,0007. have received no viel 
whatsoever. They have lost for many years the interest W : 
they might have obtained in a score of safe jnvestmeni Hi 
now they are about to lose their capital too. Unless eee 
have the chance of off-setting such losses as these by sishme 
large gains they will not invest their capital in the estab E ni i 
of new enterprises. There will consequently be a tallina d 
the production of national wealth, and in the pui be con- 
employment. These are considerations which may anbu 
jf all te 
who, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, talk a8 a i 
wealth annually created was due to the workman a wok 
Mr. Lansbury really believes this nonsense, let bhim E al 5 
_ man, or a hundred workmen, to a field covering ee tho 
quarter of a mile down, and tell them to get © 
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picks and to keep all the profits of their industry for 


7 the coal industry nor any other industry can be 
on unless an adequate supply of capital is annually forth- 
and the supply will certainly fail if the capitalist cannot 
: ptain what he regards as a sufficient remunera- 
The workman is equally 

; a 
guile’ ee he considers a sufficient wage ; and it then remains 


eee nity to consider whether it can afford to pay the 


for the commu 


egate price. > ae 
aan the point should be raised, it is worth while to add 


porenthetically that this broad way of stating the problem is not 
affected by the question of mining royalties. For example, in 
the case of the colliery referred to above, rent and royalties 
together amounted to 27021., so that even if this item had been 
wiped out entirely the shareholders would only have received the 
altogether inadequate return of 2.7 per cent. on their investment 
of 100,0001. Royalties throughout the kingdom vary from 24d. 
per ton up to 1s. 3d., the average working out to about 6d. The 
total amount of the royalties is the comparatively insignificant 
sam of about 6,000,0001. a year. On no principle would it be 
justifiable to hand over this sum either to the capitalist or to the 
collier. If the royalties are to be taken away from their present 
owners—in defiance of legally established rights—they can only 
be assigned to the nation as a whole, and used in reduction of 
general taxation. Already, by the way, mining royalties pay 
to the State a tax of over 10 per cent. Since there is so much 
popular misconception on this subject, it is perhaps worth while 
to add that the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties—which 
included such well-known spokesmen of the miners as Mr. 
ate Burt and Mr. William Abraham, besides representatives 
Gee companies and impartial economists lik 
—Teported as follows : 
R opinion that the system of royalties has not inte pe 

With the ee of the mineral resources of the United Kingdom or 
ade in coal with foreign countries. 
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aa come back, then, to the point that the question of : 
aeS of coal-miners is one between the miners 
‘the co lty. The miners want to get as high a wage 
Both amenity wants to obtain coal as cheaply 
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is on what principle should the controvers pa 
there is no justification for the use of force on © Settled, m | 
to be universally admitted. The nation either gig, tit 


. €o 
miners to hew coal for a less wage than ae e: e con 
and, equally, the miners have no right to prevent the cien, f 
from obtaining coal as cheaply as it can be got. e Community | 

It is upon the second of these Propositions that 4 
controversy really turns. In effect the miners ar 
community from obtaining coal as cheap] 
they are doing this by the use, or by the 
can be not the slightest doubt that if ever 
knew that he was free from all risk of pers 
tion for disregarding the orders of the t 
be no strike. It is inconceivable that mi 
voluntarily go on strike in order to secu 
county a higher minimum wage than they are themselves earning, | in other < 
Altruism does not run to these lengths even in English trate | communit 
unions. The threatened coal strike of this year, like the railway | illing to 
strike of last year, has been engineered by very skilful leaders, 1 by the M 
who have captured the machinery of the unions and hao | munity tl 
behind them a fighting force of enthusiasts who by their energy j 


he Dreg 
se 

are Preventing 3 

y as it can be : 


threat, of oan 
y collier in the kingdom 
onal violence OF molesta. 
rade union, ther 


'e Would 
ners 1n one county Would 


re for miners in another | be obtainé 


dominate the more apathetic majority. These elements dictate | todestroy 
the policy of the unions, and if any individual member ventures | men, but 
to oppose that policy, life is made extremely uncomfortable for | le or fo 
him. There is, consequently, no chance of obtaining a fair settle- | such an ; 
ment of the wages question until adequate police and military | ae o 
Sae ME . | based. F 
protection is given to the individual working-man. D ie thow 
That is exactly what the present Government has so. w E ema 
fused to give. In previous labour disputes extra police have, 1 | 


ittleuse 1 ill cert 
true, been sent to disturbed districts, but they have been Be tie 
against armed mobs. Soldiers, who alone possess ee until the | Penny'to 
necessary for quelling a riot, have generally been withhe | 


orised- =| This 

mischief has been done and a whole district has been iene ‘| os, ire 
On no occasion has the Government made it clear ne erty of the 1 
of the dispute that, whatever might be the cost, the he protected 
individual workman to work or not to work would 00 soles t0 
Yet the same Government did not scruple to send na Churchill. f t 
Belfast in order to secure the right of free speech fee freedom 
By all means let freedom of speech be protected, Dt d 
labour is even more important. e 

This does not in the least mean that the work of trad 
is to be set aside. It only means that this le 
must be based on the willing assent of the memba A 
If not, it becomes possible for a well-organised un 


° hat 
: 3 rcise tha 
an effective tyranny over its members, and to exe 
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as to inflict the gravest injustice on the rest of the 

he moment the output of coal from the mines of 

try ceases, 2 Jarge number of workmen engaged in other 

| ibe county a be thrown out of employment. Many of these 

| piit ander ordinary conditions would be earning very much 

| orkme? the wages which coal-getters demand as a minimum. 

rown out of work they will be earning nothing at all. 

liberty existed throughout the community a consider- 

tion of these men would immediately find their way 

ts, there to undertake the work which the members 
Federation refuse to discharge. 

the question of the remuneration of miners would 

If the work is so hard, and requires 


propor 
]-p1 


| settle itselt | 
I o much skill tha ici 
| jeobtained, except by offering a wage far in excess of that earned 


| in other occupations, then that high wage must be paid by the 
| community. But if a large number of men are competent and 
| willing to do miners’ work at lower rates than those demanded 
q by the Miners’ Federation, it is unjust to them and to the com- 
| munity that they should be deprived of the liberty of doing so. 
| For in that event the Miners’ Federation will be able not only 
| todestroy the existing occupations of a vast number of innocent 
| men, but also to prevent these same men obtaining coal either for 
| ‘le or for their own domestic use. The proposal to exercise 
; such an intolerable tyranny as this is all the more unjustifiable 
| view of the particular ground on which the present dispute is 
| tused. For the miners are not now demanding a better reward 
| for the work of supplying the community with coal. What they 
| ‘demanding is that they shall be paid upon a system which 
‘| till certainly tend to reduce the output of coal, and so injure 
| “ry coal consumer in the kingdom without necessarily adding a 
i “ae the earnings of the coal producers. 

ET ge cocia and unjust demand ought to be resisted at any 
q Ries only because it is in itself injurious to the nation, but 
ause a Concession made to the Miners’ Federation—not 
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| gNGLAND'S ECONOMIC POSITION AND 
| HER FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
| SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


| {ris not necessary at this moment to emphasise the importance 
of an inquiry into the financial relations of England with Scotland 
and Ireland. The Government are about to introduce a measure 
i | providing, inter alia, for the readjustment of the financial relations 
| ofIreland with Great Britain. In order to form a sound judg- 
ment upon the equity and practicability of the financial clauses 
of the Home Rule Bill, it is essential that the taxpayers of Great 
| Britain should have a full knowledge of the present economic 
| position of each of the three Kingdoms and their financial rela- 
| tions with each other. The writer has already discussed the 
| positions of Ireland? and Scotland?; and in the following pages 
| itis hoped to complete the study of the problem of the Federal 
| finance of the United Kingdom by a detailed statement of the 
| economic position of England and her financial relations with her 
| two partners. 
The first point to which attention must be directed is that as 
i: to population. It has been estimated that in 1700 the population — 
of England and Wales was probably 6,000,000. The first Govern- 
ment census was taken in 1801, when the results were as follows : 
| England, 8,598,825 ; Wales, 557,346; Scotland, 1,678,452—total, 
E 10,834,623. At the second census, which was taken in 1811, the 
Stres were as follows: England, 9,826,042; Wales, 628,487; | 
Tren 1,884,044—total, 12,338,573. The population of 
3 “and was enumerated for the first time in 181 , 
= Wards the particulars are available of the popu 
3 vision of the United Kingdom, and they are set out hereunder. 
Was originally intended to submit a separate memorandum 
“thea omic position of Wales, but the data available are 
| “*88te and unreliable to admit of the presentation of a statemi 
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which would have any real value, and th 
28 e 


-haor ~ 7 fig i : 
have therefore been Incorporated with those relati ae 
e of Engl a Jwe i 
Gensis Population of Population of Per er 
of Kinki England and cent, off Population of | Per 
g Vales U.K. Ireland cent: off Poputaty, i porte 
K. foi Scotland E ye ; 
1821 | 20,893,584 | 12,000,236 | 57.4 seoan | aie | 
24,028,584 | 14,156,988 | 579 | 770720 Sas a, 


1841 | 26,730,929 | 15/014'148 | £ 

1851 | 27,390,629 | 17.927609 Bee emer aT 
1861 | 28,927,485 | 20,066,224 | 694 | S'7ag'oge | 24.9 
1871 | 31,484,661 | 22,712,266 | 72.1 | Baia'any | 200 
1881 | 34,884,848 | 25,974,439 | 74.5 | sirga | 222 
1891 | 37,732,922 | 29,002,525 | 76.8 | a'zoa’ys, | 148 
1901 | 41,458,721 | 32,527,843 | 78.4 | a’asg'795 
1911 | 45,216,665 | 36,075,269 | 79.8 | a'sgi'gay_ | 228 
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Several features of great interest are reves i 
contained in the a table. Tn the AAI a ie 
observed that in the ninety years that have intenca ae i l 
first census of the United Kingdom was taken Tae | 
Wales’s proportion of the total population has increased ie . 
57.4 per cent. to 79.8 per cent. These figures establish the | 
growing predominance of England. In 1821 England alone con: | 
tained 54 per cent. of the total population of the United Kingdon; | 
at the last census her percentage was 75.3. It is instructiveto | 
note also the growth of population in Wales. In 1821 Walesom: | 
tained 717,458 inhabitants. In 1911 her population numbered 1 
2,027,610, an increase during the ninety years of 1,910,152, a | 
182 percent. Within the same period the population of England | 
creased to the extent of 22,764,881, or 201 per cent. ; thao | lined 
Scotland to the extent of 2,667,924, or 128 per cent. ; while thi a 
of Ireland decreased by no less than 2,419,876, or 35 peri 1849 
Throughout the period covered by the census returns m i | of th 
which the population of Scotland bore to the aggregate p | Th 
United Kingdom remained in the neighbourhood of 10 Pai | vhich 
with remarkable uniformity. In 1821 the eT o of Sea | the pa 


was three-and-a-quarter times as large as the pop pofta J of em 

land, and it constituted 32.6 per cent. of the pop me only | “grey 

United Kingdom. At the d last census Trelan d J Census 
g ate of the 


ton® | 
the | declin 


r 8 
tained 4,381,951 inhabitants, or 377,494 less than the pop r 
re a 


Scotland, and only 9.68 per cent. of the total populatii | 
United Kingdom. In 1821 Wales contained 3.4 Pe: “f aus 
total population of the United Kingdom ; in 1911 iTA ne ak pe 
of the aggregate increased to 4.5 per cent. Theim A 
crease of England between 1901 and 1911 was oD! ‘d i E 


; ; ia 
which was by far the lowest ratio of increase pe 0 oa 


Wales, on the other hand, had an intercensal De attained 


cent., the highest ratio of increase she has Y° 
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1912 
e of population in Scotland was only 6.4 per cent., the 


to Wy nest rate Cute reported for any intercensal period with the 
ee exception of 1851-61. The decrease of population in Ireland was 
aly 1.7 per cent., which was by far the lowest ratio of decrease 
Hon | Be | reported since 1851. : 
ead foad No doubt the large scale on which emigration has proceeded 
Sh Fo Great Britain during the past ten years is largely responsible 
A u for the check which has been experienced to the growth of popula- 
a ? f ioin England and Scotland. The official returns with regard 
z ws EE migration are not yet very satisfactory. They show in detail 
18 i | ihe number of persons leaving each port of the United Kingdom, 
i 107 | put they do not distinguish their nationality, 1.e. whether Scottish, 
03 i | Welsh or English, nor do they distinguish emigrants from ordinary 
| 105) | passengers. During the ten years 1902-11, 3,110,617 passengers 
De Hof British nationality proceeded from the United Kingdom to 
figures | countries outside Europe; while 1,431,250 passengers of British 
t wile | nationality entered the United Kingdom from countries out of 
since the | Europe. It may, therefore, be assumed that in ten years no fewer 
land and | than 1,779,367 British subjects emigrated, giving an average of 
sed fom | 177,936 per annum. This loss of population is a serious economic 
blish the | factor and its gravity is emphasised by the fact that in recent years 
lone con. | there has been a steady increase of emigration from both Scotland 
‘ingdom; | andEngland. During 1911 the volume of emigration reached the 
uctiveto | highest total yet recorded—namely, 270,244; and, so far as it is 
‘ales con- possible to form a judgment, this aggregate was provided from 
umberd | the different divisions of the United Kingdom as follows—namely, 
),150, 0 | England, 179,714; Wales, 5355 ; Scotland, 61,348; and Ireland, 
England | 23,827. One of the most satisfactory features of this question is 


„thata | the growing tendency for British emigrants to settle within the 


pile tbat | Empire. Out of the total departures during 1911, amounting to 
er eeh 270,244, no fewer than 217,516 went to the British Empire— 
pe mia | 184,900 to Canada, 58,700 to Australia, and 93,916 to other parts 


, for tte | of the Empire. 

er ett: | The decline in the agricultural population of Great Britain, 
frel f Which has formed a prominent feature of the census returns for 
of Sut | the past sixty years, has materially helped to swell the volume 
n of tht pt emigration. In 1861 the total number of persons engaged in 
ply agriculture in England and Wales was 1,454,222; and at the 
jation J census of 1901 the number thus employed had fallen to 868,029, a 
n of tbe i decline of 586 193, or 40 per cent. In 1906 the Board of Agricul- 
j. of w | "e and Fisheries instituted a valuable inquiry with regard to the 
oporti q Movement: of agricultural population and the causes which have 
aE A fected it, A considerable number of circular letters of inquiry 
poet | Yero issued by the Board to their staff of agricultural corre- 
me a 'Pondentg, Among the causes assigned for a smaller demand for 


N 
our on the farm was the necessity imposed upon farmers to 
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reduce their expenditure 
capital. In this connexion it is instructiye (°° 
Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave estimated the i to no 
the United Kingdom between the we 
about 1,600,000 ,0007, Under the 
the farmers have altered their 
possible, with a view to eco 
important and practically universal chang 
correspondents was the laying down of ] 
twenty years 1881 to 1901 there w 
arable land in England from 
have thrown between 60,000 
out of work. Another and sti 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery ; 
that the saving of labour from 
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this cause on the 15,000 O acres T 


| | Railway 
of arable land that stil] remain under the plough was erent te | Gas da 
on the 2,000,000 acres laid down to grass, pnt 


; Concurrently yit | | obemic: 
these adverse influences aff ecting the demand there has been ay | | 220th 


: 5 Printing 
Increased desire on the part of the labourers 


to leave the lng, | pace 
and the higher wages and the attractions of town life have tended || Tea her 
to increase the volume of rm 


ral migration. 4 f Bleachi 

Notwithstanding these adverse influences, agriculture remains } | Cocoa, 

one of our most important industries. It is true that in England | ae 
the value of the gross output of the cotton industry exceeds tle | 


| | Seed cr 
f 3 | | Oyclea 
value of the agricultural production, but the number of workers | Eip a 
employed in agriculture is still greater than in any other pe | cin 
The following may be submitted as an estimate of the oe p Sugar a 
. ye . 3 S 
year’s agricultural production in England and Wales, on the O 
ERA 3 : | | Tinplat 
of the prices and crops, etc., of 1910, namely h diar 
| ogam e 
$ i Wheat, 6,614,000 quarters, at 31s. per quarter ‘gay aom ; ne 
i * Barley, 6,626,000 quarters, at 23s. per quarter 9,290,000 Lead, t 
$ Oats, 10,930,000 quarters, at 17s. per quarter 000 


Total 


consi 
The sea fisheries of England and Wales ae at BD 
__ and growing importance, The value of the fish la E 


nd Welsh ports in 1910 was 8,194,277]. Jand and 
~ The decline of the agricultural industry in Be tt 
48, of course, coincided with a vast expansion 0” g í 
buring and extractive industries. At the beginne | 
teent: century England was well on the way 
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he Principal Industries of England and Wales which made 
a ia, under the Census of Production Act, 1907 
g ò 


ooa | Number of | 
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seni Gross Output | Workers 
a | 5 | 
165,351,000 eee 
| ies 104,396,000 , 
cotton factories ob s 85,951,000 209,720 
Mines steel factories 84,881,000 886,028 
fron and ste A 75,424,000 424,154 
pogine ontracting trades . 63,652,000 226,484 
Building 4 d worsted . . 57,656,000 73,583 
Woollen d malting 53,968,000 354,218 
Brewing Od millinery - 53,427,000 28,544 
thing and eee 173, 2,188 
Calling factories 51,173,000 ; 
alend silver refining 32,320,000 ae 
Dt tdi Mi? 30,084,000 5, 
Shipbuilding ction, ete. 27,887,000 72,040 
iey oon - 27,058,000 76,810 
Send and biscuit factories . reee o, 116548 
Qhemicals - - |: 21,454, 144249 
Boot and shoe factories 21,120,000 E 
Printing and bookbinding 17,031,000 19'598 
Local authorities . 3 16,527,000 24452 
Copper and brass factories 15,530,000 yee 
Leather factories . s ee ( 14,347,000 mee 
Bleaching, dyeing, and printing . 3 14,205,000 52,285 
Galvanised-sheet factories .  . Riera ols 13,912,000 FOBT 
Cocoa, confectionery, and fruit preserving 11,863,000 7078 
all oe AAO 6,945 
Newspapers . $ 11,741, "831 
Seed crushing . . 10,258,000 a eer 
Oycle and motor factories 10,688,000 toa 
Soap and candles . 10,608,000 62,980 
Bottling factories . 10,260,000 5 308 
Furniture, etc. : : 9,772,000 19'865 
Sugar and glucose =.  . 9,639,000 28.062 
Water companies and undertakings 2,554,000 E 
Paper-making DE 9,350,000 , 
Tinplate factories 8,908,000 paler 
Indiarubber, etc. . 8,955,000 ores 
Lace factories 8,468,000 24 842 
Plate and jewellery . oO ee 8,433,000 7'605 
ilway carriage and wagon building - 8,322,000 111'542 
Lead, tin, and zinc oscar 7,899,000 19.702 
undry and cleaning . 7,883,000 41/349 
Blectricity . | 7,733,000 12'289 
osiery E a 7,568,000 65,347 
Paint, colour, and varnish 7,229,000 55,856 
hina and earthenware 6,720,000 16,576 
rick and fireclay : 6,162,000 4.554 
ite factories 2 ; 5,703,000 33,896 
utter, cheese, and margarine 5,790,000 4196 
Tass factories $ c > §716,000 30,050 
on curing a ; ii 5,012,000 i 
‘at, bonnet, and cap factories 5,009,000 30.520 
Hiss factories - 4,949,000 25'852 
actories = 4,934, “i 
| ipb rivet, and screw . 169,666,000 
Miscellaneous P E I Ste 
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industrial instead of 


an agricultural co 
Great Britain for 1800 were valued ae 5 The in 
exports at 34,881,0001. ‘The national income 37.000, a 
that time was estimated to amount to about on tt 


annum, and the national 
The space available will n 
growth of our manufactur 
years, but it is instructive 
gross output of the cotton 
of the total national income 
and absolute magnitude 
industries of England an 
gathered from the table on 
the preliminary returns re 
Act, so far as they relate to the prin 
and Wales. 
The total production of the industries o 
during the year 1907 which made return 
Production Act of 1906 was as follows : 


Wealth did Not ex 
ot admit of an ela 
Ing industries thro 
to note that the 
industry alone Approaches the. 
of Great Britain in 1800, a 


of the manufacturin a i 
d Wales at the preoa S 


e] 


Gross Output. 


f the United Kingdon | 
s under the Census ¢ | 


1912 


l gross 
: per Ci 

| of 9¢ 
and t 

of thi 

in mi 
agric 
turing 
jndus 
appro 


Mary | 
oduct | 
Engan) 


Averaged | 


| rateo 
| receip 
| to 66, 
| eamin 


: Materials Used. | 
a ; Selling Value of a OnE E ‘| Net Output pti! 
oe : 
: Million £ Million £ Million £ 
England and Wales | ,483 880 603 
Scotland . : A 208 121 87 
Ireland 66 44 22 
[nn 
Total 1,757 1,045 712 


In addition to the number of persons employed pr 7 ‘i 
table, about 100,000 outworkers were returned as he oii 
books of the employing firms. The average number ae | 
employed on the work covered by the census was, | 


zear Tepi 
about 7,000,000, and the total output in the censal ma rep 
sented an addition of about 712,000,0001. to thoa 
materials purchased. It must be borne in mind, ho eae 
Director of the Census has taken care to point oe a co 
reports, that the output of one trade or factory f ures Te 
materials for other trades or factories, so that the Feat apo” 
to gross output and to materials inyolve a consi 


of duplication. No duplication, however, is vo 


of net output. S ; bles i 

The figures contained in the foregoing ta turing 10! a 
relative and absolute importance of the manufac rtance » 
of England and Wales and their comparative impp; 


ae” 


tion to the manufacturing industries ofthe United HE 


ue oft 
rast 


lustre 
jni 
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oss output of England and Wales was 1,483,000,0001., or 84.5 
g. cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. 


C The gross output 
f Scotland was 208 ,000,0001., or 11.8 
0 


000. per cent. of the aggregate ; 
00 ain | and the gross output z Ireland was 66,000,000. or 3.7 per cent. 
Us | ofthe total. Of course, in the case of Treland 1t must be borne 
ia | jn mind that agriculture is her principal industry, and when the 
a | agricultural output is combined with the output of the manufac- 
Pastiy | ‘uring industries, Ireland’s percentage of the total output of all 
alve of, industries of the United Kingdom wil] be much higher—the 
he amoun, | approximate figure is 6 per cent. The net output of English 
‘Ne tea | nd Welsh manufacturing industries was 603,000,001. , or 84.7 
extract per cent. of the aggregate ; that of Scotland was 12.2 per cent. ; 
le may h and that of Ireland only 3.1 per cent: Here, of course, as stated 
ummary g above, the Irish ratio will be largely augmented when the agricul- 
Producti tural production is incorporated with the manufactures. 
f Bnglany . The railways of England have played an important 
‘King ° and indispensable part in her commercial development, and 
Kingin despite all the criticism that has been directed against their 


q 
f 4 . “pe 
Census o | present management, the most eminent authorities are agreed 
| that our railways are among the best administered and most 
c | | éflicient in the world. At the end of 1910 the mileage of railways 
Average Num:| f 


rodra! | 10 England and Wales opened for traffic was 16,148. The paid-up 


Biati | capital, less nominal additions, was 939,913 ,000I. ; and the average 

| tate of dividend paid thereon was only 3.61 per cent. The gross 
seam receipt for 1910 amounted to 106,347 ,0001.; the working expenses 
w| | to 66,448.0001. and the net revenue to 39,899,000]. The gross 


——j ; “migs of the railways of England and Wales represent about 


936000 | | 85.8 per cent. of the aggregate for the United Kingdom. In the 
— | fast fifteen years the gross receipts of the English and Welsh 
minte | "ilways increased from 76 ,584,0001. to 106,347,0001., an expan- 
| Hon of 29,763,0001., or 38.8 per cent. During the same period 
f persos j the gross earnings of the Scottish railways increased to the extent 
hereon f 3,049,0001., or 30.3 per cent.; and those of Ireland to the 
ar repre. | Stent of 996,0001., or 28.6 per cent. It would appear, therefore, 


ye of the f hat, the relative increase of gross earnings has been considerably 
r, a8 ie | Steater in England and Wales than in either Scotland or Ireland. 
ch of tf € banks of England have not only contributed enormously 
onstitut® & commercial expansion, but they have at the same time 
reality ik Ped to establish British credit on that firm foundation which 
mo | tt sade ondon the citadel of the international monetary system. 
erigo hier Mite impossible to give, within the limits of this paper, an 


| “ae account of the growth of banking in England and Wales, 


ig Posies e must Content ourselves with a summary of the present 
re: e deposits and current accounts of the banks of 
d Wales, including the Post Office Savings Bank 


oy Tustee Savings Banks, amounted at the end of 1910 
IA i ar, LXXI- No. 42] ; T 


x à s ° a 
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to 912,767,000/., or 81.4 per cent. of the total f Magy 1912 
al for 


Kingdom. It must be borne in mind ep. 

of the Colonial Joint Stock Banks with Teo that the Uni T 

315 ,000,0001., and the deposits of the Foreign qu amoniy pand 

with London offices to 430,000,0001., and that oe Stoc an, | ee 

portion of the total of 745 ,000,0001. is held on me tanti oa i ae 

depositors. It may be said, therefore, that the ee Bogi | of B 
ive 


of England and Wales in the matter of the banking re Position } Scotl 
the United Kingdom is stronger even than stated ab Sources oj f orl. 
all probability a proportion of 87 per cent. wodi adin f jarge 
the actual amount. It is instructive to note the in fag | carrie 
that have contributed to the establishment of Late a | alloce 
centre of the international financial system. They e } sioni 
inter alia, the income from our investments abroad (which i | a 
writer estimates to amount to at least 180,000,001. per annum), | Hino 
the magnitude of our shipping industry (which brings in at leas shipp 
100,000,000/. per annum), the magnitude of our foreign trada i} of th 
(which last year amounted to over 1,237,000,0001.), the earnings | follow 
of our banking and mercantile houses engaged in the conduct of f 
foreign trade (which amount to at least 57,000,0001. per annum), * | 
the economy and soundness of our banking methods, the stabilily | 
of our political institutions, and our reputation for fair dealing | 
But, above all, our credit has been established by, and is dependent | indus 
upon, the unchallengeable supremacy of the British Navy, and E omn the 
upon confidence that our military strength can maintain order t largel 
within the Empire and resist attacks from without. | me 
The commercial expansion of England has, of course, Eon pens 
with the development of her shipping industry. At goo ie | wA : 
of the nineteenth century the registered vessels bom ET tos | ww 
British Dominions numbered 19,772, representing en. roar of the 
At the end of 1910 the gross tonnage of the ne | peha 
the United Kingdom amounted to 18,468,000, Ce i t | Work 
13,499,000 tons, or 73 per cent., were registered Ai mli” | 
Welsh ports. The tonnage of the mercantile i vessels UT 
ports of England and Wales in 1910, exclusive d wi 163 
for foreigners, was 334,735 tons, which compare 


H : Tre apd: 

X tons built in Scotland and 82,778 tons built Bins 
pi the statement of the navigation and shippin8 ~ ce of the” 

Ei dom for the year 1910, it appears that the E a 
i engaged in the foreign trade which entere Eo 000, % ft 
g and Welsh ports during that year was 149, l tonnag, A 
i cent. of the total for the United Kingdom. pnglish ape ob 

coastwise shipping which entered ae T or BP 


ports during the same year was 90 l ont 
=the total coastwise tonnage of the United King 
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Unig The foreign trade of England and Wales has, of course, ex- 

dere, anded in proportion to the growth of their manufacturing and 

NOUR ty shipping industries enil the development of thcir banking and 

k Bark, “ eroantile resources. The value of the foreign trade of the United 

tial iy. Kingdom for 1910 was 1,212,402 ,0001., of which total the share 

English of England and Wales wa 1,107 ,709,0001., or 91.4 per cent. ; 

Position scotland, 88,629,0001., or 7.3 per cent. ; and Ireland, 16,064 ,0001., 

ures or 1.3 per cent. Tt must, however, be borne in mind that a very 

„andin large proportion of the foreign trade of Scotland and Ireland 1g 

e near carried vid English and Welsh ports, and therefore the percentage 

fluence allocated to England and Wales is really too high. This conclu- 

1 as the sion is borne out by the figures relating to the shipping entered 

include and cleared from the different divisions of the United Kingdom. 

hich tho The English and Welsh ports have a far higher proportion of the 

annum), shipping engaged in the foreign trade than they possess of the 

1atlest | shipping engaged in the coasting trade. The average percentages 

gn ind I of the foreign and coastwise shipping combined work out as 

earnings | follows: England and Wales, 79 per cent. ; Scotland, 12.3 per 

nduct of cent. ; and Ireland, 8.7 per cent. 

annum), f The earnings derived from our mercantile marine constitute E 
‘stabillly | one of the principal sources of national wealth. Tn 1882 the late i: 
‘dealing, | Sir Robert Giffen estimated the earnings of the British shipping A 
ependent industry at 80,000,0001. per annum. Vast changes have occurred 4 
avy, aud in the position of the industry since that date. Freights have been a 
in order largely reduced, but, on the other hand, the tonnage of big steam- $ 

ships has been greatly enlarged, and the efficiency of the steam ¥ 

coincide tonnage has been enormously increased both in the matter of h 
eginning farrying capacity and speed. The earnings of the industry i 
ng to the fluctuate widely from year to year in accordance with the trade D 
000 tons conditions prevailing throughout the world. The gross tonnage J 
marine? of the shipping owned by Great Britain is 16,767,000, and it would a 
noes | Perhaps be a safe estimate to assume that the average earnings pe 
Jish al Work out at about 6l. per ton. At the present time the earnings $ 
pull # f are Probably largely in excess of this amount, but a fair average c 
gels wi | Eure has been taken. The sailing vessels owned by the United š 
j 163 mgdom have a net tonnage of 749,000, and an average of 2l. per i 
1. ma | ton might perhaps be regarded as a fair estimate in respect of 

ted E $ tho earnings of these weer. On these bases we arrive at a total 

D p i we income of 102,000,0001. The question of apportioning the 


'sbursementg between home and foreign ports is a matter of great 


82: m aplexity, Certain expenses, such as coal, victualling, repairs, 
ge ae | eee nce, Suez Canal dues, port and light dues, etc., must remain 
D e Ultimately be remitted abroad. Then, out of 276,000 persons 


hanoed in British vessels, 35,000 are foreigners and 44,000 are 


Seats, and f their wages must be 
mitted ae no doubt, the greater part o S T 


road. Butit may be safely assumed that the bulk of 
D n2. á 
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the gross receipts above referred to must ulti ‘ag | De 
i É 


country in one form or anothe ff | 

AEREI T N 7 or. If the eae) | 

Ta forw a and shipping agents be Aca F 88 of mee ths f ad 
ea nae ue estimate to place our total A > lt Woy men \ nid 

underwriting, ete., at not less than 100 Come from shi o e 
Of this total the share accruing to Engl a00 000 r es : a 

the basis of atistics relati ms > A 

of the statistics relating to the Owner: Wales May, J ib is 


ship of tonm J 
The investment of capital abroad has ex. or 77 percent” | 


porti 


be estimated to amount to about 77,000,000] 
and | 


: me ercise | 
influence upon the economic life of Great Britai ed an Norm, | tutes 
ments of course had their origin in our ee These ing ] inves 


carrying trade of the world, and in the accumula y e | E 
i Capitala f race 


the opportunities for its profitable i 
afforded. From time to nee the ee what veo tim 4° 
mates ° with regard to the capital value of on ae cot et 
investments, and he has arrived at the conclusion a he 
invested in British Dominions beyond the Be 
1,900,000,000/., and in foreign countries 1,850 000.0007 me 
of, say, 3,750,000 B a 
Y, 3,/50,0 0001. One of the most interesting features | 
ee Oe ee pee eons oe been the fact that there should | 
aaa eee ximation etween the amounts invested in | 
eyond the seas and in foreign countries. The | 
great bulk of our investments has been made in countries from} 
which we draw our supplies of food and raw material ; and, gene- | 
rally speaking, it will be found that comparatively little British | 
capital is employed in financing our manufacturing or trading} 
rivals. Another significant feature to which attention may | 
directed is the fact that the years in which we invest largely abioi | 
are also years in which the exports of British manufactures s j 
produce attain their largest dimensions. Thus it gilos 
that in the quinquennial period 1900-4, when the average amii 
amount of capital subscribed for inv 
65,600,0001., the average annual value of exports 0 
factures was 289,229,0001. But in the quinn ed ft) 
„1905-9, when the average annual amount of capital 8 vat f 
/ investment abroad: was 114,600,0001., the averag® a ate | 
the exports of British manufactures rose to ae oes | 
figures relating to the investment of capital abroad a2) ford ® il 
of British manufactures during the past two year | the cll 
more striking testimony of the direct influence Mee cus 
we ate prepared to grant our Colonial and forele 
exercises upon the volume of our export trade. 
The average annual income derived from 
Colonial investments is in the neighbourhood o 
if it be assumed that 10 per cent. of this 28 pone? a 
Scottish and Irish investors, it will be found that t soy 
2 Vide QAGiPelB Pale Ram aG Kanai Qouadtsd! Hari 
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es to the investors of England and Wales from this source 


Pach e ru 

on | u 162,000,000}. per annum. Broadly speaking, it may be 
ria „id that not more than one-half of the income from our invest- 
hip ments abroad is brought home in the shape of raw materials and 
“amg foodstuils, the balance being re-invested in the countries in which 
n ; it js earned, or elsewhere abroad. This sum, together with the 
baat portion of the earnings of our shipping industry and of our banking 
ential and mercantile houses, ete., which is not brought home, consti- 


tutes the bulk of the fund from which our new foreign and Colonial 
investments are made each year. In order to illustrate the | 
influence which the investment of capital abroad exercises on the | 
trade balance of the United Kingdom, the following approximate . 
statement is submitted : 


MOMON 
e inve i 
ji of the 

pital and 


ere thus W 
eful esti- Approximate Statement of the Trade Balance of the United Kingdom for 
Colonial the Year 1911 
¢ amount Debit Items 
Imports— £ 

exceeds Commodities . = 4% | |.) ulny neunmnnNGaOISEOMeG 
., a total Bullion and specie. . =) =) 62,988,000 

features Invisible Imports— 

Amount of capital invested abroad . 9 5 5 175,000,000 

re should | Interest payable on foreign and Colonial holdings of 
vested in | British securities and earnings of foreign and Colonial 


banks, insurance companies, etc., carrying on business 


es. The 
A within the United Kingdom . . . . . 20,000,000 


ries from 
nd, gene- 
e British 


Total . 5 3 , - . £938,547,000 


ap Credit Items 

r trading | nee $ 
may be Commodities . . . | sneer 464,282,000 

prow Re-exports of Commodities  . s : < 3 7 102,720, 
a nt | Bullion and specie . e 35 « | 8 9) 40 0073042;000 
tures 4 Invisible Exports— 
be foun Interest on investments abroad . - - pCa 180,000,000 
se annual Gross earnings of the British mercantile marine . E 100,000,000 
) 


Gross earnings of British banking, mercantile, commis- 
sion, and insurance houses carrying on business abroad 57,000,000 


oal W 


pani: 
i peri Total Meee E E ETD 
rial „Tt is quite impracticable to hope to submit a statement which 
| call “ill show an exact balance, because there are so many items which 
0. Jte enter into the adjustment of the trade balance for which no reliable 
: ap” ata are available. The above table does not include the value of 
rd ° i | “fish landed at British ports during the year (in 1910 the ic 
he oel vE 11,740,0541.), nor does it include the imports and exports of 
T Mecious Stones, the average value of the net imports of which 
ts have been less than 4,000,0002. Again, it is impossible to 
eg? me an estimate of the amount annually expended abroad by 


oe tourists, or the earnings of British subjects resident abroad 
cae ewe annually remitted home. In this connexion ‘it is inter- 


108 to note that the pensions payable in England by the Indian ~ 
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Government alone exceed 2,000 ,0002. per 

difficult to frame an estimate of the amo pee 
Colonial and foreign tourists within th 
amount of the earnings of Colonials a, 


nd fore; C, ort 
which are remitted abroad annually. SNA resident hen a 
perhaps be fair to assume that these two a Whole it Wa | qrelan 
expenditure roughly balance. PS of income nl | 


It is desirable now to consider the The 


; questio f ; 

income and wealth of England and Wales in ree ‘ E nation f Jrelan¢ 
the United Kingdom. In 1798 Pitt, when bringing ¢ thereto es 
proposal for an income tax, estimated the national inc eal i ta 


wee lin | 
Britain at 127,500,0001., and his calculations were Bae fee 
following estimates : “ed on tigi the 


| nor do 

ent £ to arriv 

Rent o lang ` s : š : : 25,000,000 t 
Tenants’ income 18,000 00 | must ti 
Tithes . 5000 | A manufa 
Mines, canals, etc. 3,750,000 | derived 
Rent of houses SURN: E A 250 00) | ahi 
Profits or professions À 5 i ` E aces re 
Scotland (one-eighth as much as England) . . . 7,500,000 | domain 
Income of residents derived from Colonies . Bees 5,000,000 A net oui 
Dividend from public funds. ` . <- . DOW Badin 
Profits of home and foreign trade . i ; . «40,0000 | #05 À 
| of Proc 

Total. : : .  .  « + £127,500,00 | howeve 

Wales, 


It was somewhat curious that Pitt should have ince number 
dividend from public funds as part of the national income. Ma . | 15,000, 
deductions of percentages from the gross income to ae a aged ter 
exemptions under 601. and abatements up to 200l, Pit tol 14,328 
j that the various incomes on which a general incom ‘el ae 
be paid might be moderately estimated at 102,000,0 : nd the | Goy 3 
Auckland estimated that if the carnings of leben pation! | ae 
incomes of small capitalists were included, the en ross income 
income would amount to about 200,000,000I. oe Mareh 1910) th 
of England and Wales for the year to the dist 0 ws 
reviewed by the several bodies of Income Tax 


1 S 


Commissio ni 
; of the U0“ 
877,888 ,4871., or 86.8 per cent. of the gross incon 


does not 
Kingdom. It is instructive to note that Scotland a 


3 a „pid rate as 
to be increasing her income at such a rapid t 1 
March 


a 


tland, which compared with an incr 
case of England and an increase of 4 Jed the 
_ Moreover, during the ten years ene? jor 0} 
¢ was an increase for the United Kinga 

to income derived from 
rents under Schedwe- 
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5 eal A fea of eh se cent. 
i" i | paca a alee | $00 ae ; 
it a | jean 7 : n 4 30.4 
OMG ang hese figures show pretty clearly that during the period named 
Datong | Jreland has progressed at a much more rapid rate than either of her 
val ahs gross assessments to income tax do not, of course, include 
of Gra ihe entire income of the people. For example, they do not cover 
donti the earnings of people whose income is less than 1601. per annum ; 

nor do they comprise the income. of the small capitalists. In order 
£ i arrive at the entire national income of England and Wales, we 
KK must take into consideration not only the annual value of their 
ay manufacturing and agricultural industries, but also the income 
790,000 derived from investments abroad, from shipping, and from the ser- 
a vices rendered by English banking and mercantile houses in the 
600,000 domain of international trade and finance. As stated above, the 
000,000 net output of the manufacturing and extractive industries of 
000,000 ; DS 
000,000 England and Wales which came within the scope of the Census 
— of Production Act was 603,000,0001. It must be remembered, 
600,00) however, that these returns, so far as they related to England and 
«te Wales, only covered about 5,850,000 workers, whereas the total 
Inerude number of occupied persons in England and Wales is well over 
if E 15,000,000. At the Census of 1901, the total number of persons 
eae ieee and upwards who were engaged in occupations was 
vs shoul ate - The agricultural industry occupies about 800,000 5 
Lol | agg ina the annual output may be valued at about a 
and the nee n The remaining 8,350,000 occupied persons include “ 
. nation! clerks ae employés, bankers, teachers, domestic servants, 
sg inca” | mate 7 7 essional men, etc., and it would perhaps be a fair esti- 
h 1910 1 hea whi Rea that their income works out at about 87l. per 
pers, W nae ‘Sives an aggregate of nearly 730,000,001. j 
he Unite! that ¢ z Tsing the conclusions arrived at above, it may be said 
ot app f L749 000 Reece income of England and Wales is about 
Jand anl i: } y l. per annum, made up as follows : 
sre Wa 9 ae Teturns made under the Census of Production £ 
gent Dnata E ee aie 603,000,000 
ot i paheries) À ; gues Production coe ing r E 
10 a 3 i aite tmo ora aa sper not pee He 750,000,000 
of tl Rtimated wncome from shipping . . - + - 77,000,000 
Bs; $: i A income from investments abroad e aT 62000000 
cone houses ann ite of banking, mercantile, and haere 
; incl finance °°8' : m the conduct of itera te e zj 53,000,000 

Total aa a a mms 000 ody 
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The above aggregate works out at an averag May 
head of the entire population of En Be 


5€ of 
gland anq Wales t 48), 


with an average income of 361. per head j : a 
I. ar head in ¢ ad n the case of g, Upar tim: 
197. per head in the case of Treland. ‘al Scotland E r 
It is necessary now to frame an esti N 7 
f Engl 7 imate of the nat: | of Sec 
of England and Wales, and for this Purpose it wil ationg} Weal jrelan 
to adopt the method by which the late Sir Rae Perhaps pa bet | al I 
the national wealth of the United Kingdom in ie es itate] gcotla 
take the gross income returned for assessment to tenet, net ca 
capitalise the different portions of the income de Pat metho 
’ x eci " ae 
at so many years’ purchase, and then make an estin capita Injih 
property which does not come within the sweep of ae for othe | of est 
net. Applying this method to the income assessed to ie po 
in England and Wales for the year to the 81st of MANT oe 
set out in the Fifty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of a ; de 
: ’ a : ee at z z 13 0. 
Majesty’s Inland Revenue, we arrive at the following result, viz, : percen 
Number | estate 
— Income of Years’ Capital ments 
Purchase ; 
ž and pe 
Under Schedule A— £ £ | investr 
Lands A a o © 21 <36:367:000N Men 909,175,000 duty n 
Houses . . . . .  .| 193,223,000) 15 | 2,898/38500 Th 
Other profits . . ; 898,000 | 25 22,450,000 t 
Schedule B— 0 amo 
Farmers’ profits . ; . . | 12,202,000 8 97,616,000 no less 
Schedule © — investr 
Public Funds, less Home Funds (80 W 
per cent. of total for U.K.) . .| 27,260,000 | 25 661,500; econon 
Schedule D— centage 
Quarries, mines, ironworks, etc. . | 19,822,000 4 79,2800 of th Se 
Gasworks, waterworks, canals, docks, 333,160,000 © 
fishings, market tolls, etc. 5 . | 16,659,000 20 9,565 43 00 Wealth 
Other public companies . . . | 170,162,000 | 15 eed | less ray 
Foreign and Colonial securities and 657,180,00 and 
coupons . l ` 5 x 32,889,000 20 872,100,000 nd the 
Railways in the United Kingdom . | 34,884,000 25 7,520, 
Railways out of the United Kingdom. | 24,376,000 a 5 
Interest paid out of rates . ; o 5,771,000 n 
Other interest . 5 ; B ; 3,547,000 


Other profits 7 k ; ; 1,930,000 20 
Trades and professions, one-fifth of 


total income of £176,582,000 . .| 35,310,000} 15 
Total under income tax 5 = 


Trades and professions omitted, 20 
per cent. of amount assessed, or 0 
£35,310,000, of which one-fifth is . |  7,062,00 
Income of non-income tax paying 
classes derived from capital . o 95,000,000 
Income from investments abroad or 
from shipping, banking, and mercan- 
tile services not included above or 
not brought home > > . 
Movable property not yielding income, 
e.g. furniture of houses, etc., works 25 
of art, etc. 5 5 S : a — 
Government and local property . : TA 


74,000,000 


Total . > 5 5 5 R 


Vag 
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48) The national wealth of England and Wales may therefore be 
‘Mpa estimated at 13,716,7 Bull or 3801. per head. ‘This compares 
landan vith an aggregate of 1,451,625 ,0001., or 3051. per head, in the case 
of Scotland, and 100,000 ue or 1601. per head, in the case of 
al Weal, j Jreland. England and Wales may therefore be said to possess 
Shee | gg.4 per cent. oi the national wealth of the United Kingdom, 
stimate gotland to possess 9.2 per cent., and Ireland 4.4 per cent. The 
umely, ty net capital value of estates liable to estate duty affords another 
Ome tay method of measuring the relative wealth of the three Kingdoms. 
M capital Jn the year ended the lst of March 1911 the net capital value 
for other of estates liable to estate duty of which the Inland Revenue | 
come-tay Department had notice was 272,724,000l., which was made up 
Come tay as follows—namely, England and Wales, 229,701 ,000I, ; Scotland, 
1910, as 98,313,000/.; and Ireland, 14,710,0001. England’s percentage l 
's of His of the total was 84.2, Scotland’s percentage 10.4, and Ireland's 
ult, viz, percentage 5.4. England’s percentage of the net capital liable to 
= estate duties was considerably less than her ratio of the assess- 
Capital ments to income tax, which, as stated above, was 86.4 per cent., 
and perhaps this discrepancy was partly due to the fact that many 
; | investments abroad did not come within the sweep of the estate- 
09,175,000 | duty net. 
et The national wealth of the United Kingdom may be estimated 
7,615) E noless than 3,800.0 0002. consists of the capital value of British 
| investments abroad. It is a matter of profound political and 
31,5000 | economic importance that such a large and rapidly growing per- 
79,208,000 centage of the national wealth should be located outside the limits 
aww | ci the United Kingdom. In recent years the growth of national 
i| | Wealth within the limits of the United Kingdom has been much 
170000 less rapid than growth of the value of our investments abroad, 
maaan to believe that the dependence of this 
Has ill inerease 
70,010.00) | io in the future. The’ bearing of this 
BooM fi ioreigy Colonial investments, shipping. ete., 
pet) | (PO the Tarif Reform question has not yet been even dimly 
to consider carefully the position which 
n the matter of Imperial revenue and 


during the past century. å : 
Navy estimates fluctuated between six and cos 
i] the outbreak of the war with Russia in 1654 BE 


l mion of peace the naval expenditure diminished — 
"0, when it reached the low level of 10,000,001 Tn the — 
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succeeding twenty years it varied between ¢ wy 
and in 1890 the total advanced to 1 4 500 ¢ and elven 

between France and Russia in 1895 nec TN k Wy 
naval construction, and in 1897 our nar ed a large pi 
22,800,000]. In 1899 the South African Wa. a alitur ro | stood 


: War 
our naval policy, and in 1901 the total ar began to ina ovasti 
30,000,0007. Germany then began to give aoa 10% y ine 
0 dere 


CF aig 
decade oa ewer 


y-one to thirty, educat 


policy of naval construction, and during the 
naval estimates gradually rose from thirt 


millions. The estimates for 1910-11. exceeded forte mt eT 
this total was in its turn exceeded by the estima ape | public 
which provide for an expenditure of 44,882,000]. W | 1900 a 

Between 1815 and the Crimean War the Army expendi | passin, 
was generally less than 10,000,001. ; but for 1835 the wine, | 3.” 
amounted to nearly 21,000,000. Following the declaration i f mly 
peace a strong movement was organised by Mr. Gladstone in th \ ne 


direction of a reduction of expenditure.on armaments, and in 18 _| revenu 
the combined military and naval expenditure did not exel | March 


21,000,000. A continuance of the policy of retrenchment was | 


rendered impracticable owing to the China War and the näm | 
Mutiny, and Army expenditure again attained a high led | 
Between 1890 and 1898 the Army estimates moved between thi: | 
teen and eighteen millions, and in 1899 the South African Ward | 


course involved a vast increase of expenditure. After the cm | ee 
clusion of peace Army expenditure remained at a high ee | | Lice 
for 1903-4 the estimates provided for an expenditure of w oe 
37,000,0001. Substantial reductions have since been effected, 2 + Spiri 
the estimates for 1911-12 amount to 27,690,0001. | | Toba 


rmaments has bee | 
f civil expendi” | 
l expenditure 


i The vast growth of expenditure on 4 
R accompanied by a still greater increase © 
i Within the past fifteen years alone the civ! 
United Kingdom has increased from 47 ,000,0 -derably mm | 
an expansion of 30,000,0001., or 64 per cent. harge for 0 | 
than one-half of this expansion was due to the ¢ Ka nw f 
pensions and the additional sums expended on eo panti 
same period the total expenditure of local aut a q7 51 i 
from §9,451,0001. to 166,962,0001., an increase of these "S 
or 86 per cent.; and the total outstanding de j a 
Lah 


of the 


i a 


amounted at the end of 1909 to 598,268,001. jal esp any 
5 For the year to the 31st of March 1900, E a ssi 
"amounted to 93,031,0001., made up as follows: 1), 546,000 
Navy 26,000,000., and National Debt chars% ied 
Army expenditure was of course greatly oe ye 
ar owing to the South African War: af BGL 
March 1911, the Army expenditure was ae e 
a rs ddva ced to 40,386 ,0001. , an 
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harge was 24,554,0001., making the total expenditure on Imperial 
service 92,604,0001., or practically the same amount at which it 
stood eleven years earlier. But within the same short period a 
vast increase of local expenditure by the Imperial Treasury took 
reef 71,988,001. in 1 ees ove, the bulk of this increase 

er acti | was mainly due to old-age pensions and increased 
31-19 the | education, etc. 

| The following tables show the changes which occurred in the 
lions, ang | public revenue and expenditure of England and Wales between 
or Wy | 1900 and 1911. It will be recalled that, owing to the delay in the 
a | passing of the Finance Act of 1910, the revenue returns for that 
Xpenditne } year were abnormally reduced, while those of 1911 were abnor- 
> estimate | mally swollen by the inclusion of the arrears of income tax which 
laration d | were collected in that year. In order, therefore, to arrive at a fair 
tone mte È basis of comparison, the average figures of the different sources of 
mdingi | revenue have been taken for the two years ended the 31st of 
not excel $ March 1911 : 


grants to public 


hment: was | Revenue (England and Wales) 
the Indian } TA = | E. 
hi h level, | ai | veer of exo Year ended | 
aa thir | | March SL 111 | March 31, 100 | 
Tarot at ewes poe 
can Waro! | Direct Taxes— i £ £ 
r the on: f | Income tax . į 32,552,000 16,025,000 
Jevel,anl | | Estate duties . | 20,283,000 } 15,906,000 
ITRE Licences . 4,430,000 3,511,000 
> of nany | | Stamps > | | 8,087,000 7,438,000 
fected aml | | [Mditect Taxes— | 
E E Sviritsa a a 2000 EATON 
Bee a e  ..-- aie | 11,030,000 | 10.997.000 
, has beet | Tobacco . s | 13,156,000 | 8,585,000 
foes a S 3 4,622,000 3,523,000 
spencitar \ | Foreign and Co ul spirits. </) os 038.000 4,028,000 
f the EE 3 RTT Nil 
Pe é Bs 963,000 1,477,000 
i, TE undertaken by the Crown— l ; 
EE Oee O ss 0217000 ieee rere 
: Bottcous | ee i NRE 07070 4,746,000 | 
i —___—_ f 
Total . =. =. =, | 188,113,750 | 108,755,000, 


i 
j 


1 will be observed that during the eleven years the revenue 

pgland and Wales increased from 103,755,0001. to oan 
a 113.7501. a growth of 34,358,0001., or 33.1 per cent. This 
N distributed as follows : Post Office, an increase ob 
l., or 44.9 per cent.; direct taxes, an increase of 
l., or 52.8 per cent.; indirect taxes, an increase of 5 
Orin A or only 10.7 per cent. In this great and rapidly 
Ration disproportion between the growth of direct and indirect 
Ping} the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find one of the | 

OP causes of the decline in the price of Consols whi 


š 
DOT) 
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has lately attracted public attention, Ma 191? 
so heavily taxed by the estate duties the Storg CER 

local authorities that they are compelled f e income tar R i 
will return such a high rate of interest as A itieg wie 4 A 
cient margin of income after meeting this veld them a ae ae 
Before the advent of the present Administrati e taxatin, the si 
was always looked upon as a rese the income jp had e 


: rve to be use 
purposes, but in times of peace it has been 


figures than it reached during the South Afr 
nearly up to the level attained during the Crimea 
estate duties have also been forced up to a level a Ba 
grave misgivings, and the realisations of Securities for th ae 
of meeting these great charges are a chronic source ian j 
to the market for Government stocks. Me 

The following table shows the growth of expenditure und 
the principal heads between 1900 and 1911, viz. : 


Deome į 
d main! for e 

advanced to hich. | 
ican War, and ii 


Natio 
appea 
referri 
jncrea 
the ol 
per an 
amour 
repres 
annual 
of 610 
expenc 
of the 
does ni 


cr 


Expenditure (England and Wales) 


Res! Year ended Year ended 
March 31,1911 | March 3l, 1%0 | it mus 
P | h utmost 
Public education $ : : i . | 14,166,500 8,734,000 of the 
Post Office services . . . . . «| 15,798,500 | 8840 the na: 
Old-age pensions s EAE 6,325,000 Nil 3 
Grants to local taxation accounts in relief of United 
rates IEA ans : 7 z 5 eo 7,199,500 8,496.00 which 
Cost of collecti f xcise, and In- J 
eet ealection o (Customs, cee me i 3,157,000 anw sight, ¢ 
Public works and buildings Be n: oo 956,000 A recover 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries . . - 167,500 63,000 old pol 
Universities eh x : s IR 178,000; ai i nie 
Rates on Government property . ET . 582,000 3,77. pour 
Miscellaneous . i 5 S i ó . 4,086, eA of the | 
a | | Govern 
—— 3,216 00 overn 
Total F 5 ó 5 : 52,617,000 i Govern: 
al expenäituwe "| of the } 


In a 
i many Co) 
of the n 
"eserves 
_ Ystem 
- sumin 
gold, 


In eleven years, therefore, the Government 
England and Wales has increased to the extent % io 
‘or 53.7 per cent. Of this increase old-age Sea within E 
6,325,0001., and public education for 5,402, 999) the sil © | 
short period of seven years (namely, 1903 to th 
penditure of local authorities, defrayed otherw1sè an exp nae 
increased from 92,882,0001. to 121,910,000, 000 ae 


t of 19,402, 
ons ac Z 


z , T y 
29,028,0001., or 31.2 per cent., say at the rate 0 hi wi tine te 
annum. gtr | & 
of stan may, Vern 
Even the richest country in the or ae a ental gail British 
growth of expenditure. There are ce wey de | Equate 


0 
laws which cannot be overridden by the O h Ne Cal l a Re 
oy “sh; 
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ato hy gisturbed, and practically the whole burden of the vast increase 
tay, à; of national expenditure within the past decade has fallen upon the 
ies hi direct taxpayer. Tn his speech to the City Liberal Club on the 3rd 
ma ng. of February, the Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed that during 
tartin | the six years’ term of office of the present Administration they 
Nome ia had effected a net reduction of 61,000,0001. in the amount of the 
ly Lor Wg National Debt. In making the above statement the Chancellor 
to ih appears to have quite overlooked the fact that within the period 
and iti referred to the permanent fixed charges of the State have been 
Var. ‘hy increased to the extent of 12,500,0001. per annum in respect of 
ich exiles the old-age pensions, and to the extent of at least 6,000,0001. 
he puros per annum in respect of the National Insurance Act. These two 


amounts capitalised on the basis of thirty-three years’ purchase 
represent a capital sum of 610,500,000]. In other words, the 
annual interest charge at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on a sum 
of 610,500,000/. would amount to approximately the aggregate 
expenditure to which this country has been committed in respect 
of the old-age pensions and National Insurance. The writer 
does not suggest that this great expenditure is unjustifiable or that 
it must be attributed to one political party alone, but it is of the 
utmost importance that taxpayers should realise the full extent 


- Weakness 
sure Under 


S 


Year ended 
[arch 31, 1%) | 


aah of the additional liabilities which Parliament has imposed upon 
ie the nation within the past six years. The credit system of the 


United Kingdom is adjusting itself to the new conditions 


8,960 which have been created with such an apparent want of fore- 


2,176,000 sight, and it is difficult to see how there can be any permanent 
g recovery in the price of Consols until there is a reversion to the 
at Old policy of retrenchment. In face of the present situation 

amt mn Europe any reduction of expenditure on armaments is out 

_— | “the question; and it may be hoped that the attention of the 

342150 | j t0vernment may be directed to the cutting down of Local 

aa overnment expenditure, and to economies in the administration 

näitu” | tthe National Government in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

409, n addition to the growth of national expenditure there are 
ante | “ny other influences which are depressing British credit. One 

vith W | of the most important of these is perhaps the position of our gold 

o toal | Serves, London is the citadel of the international financial 

nto! Om een and is the world’s free market for gold. London is yearly 

pans A fh ning Sreater current liabilities which are immediately payable 
oq ms old, and there is a vast and rapidly growing disproportion be- 

wif ane reserves of gold and our gold liabilities. From time to 
is | ° the commercial community has made representations to the 

5 e00% A Brt Lent with regard to the dangerous position into which the 
Loka | ade Ash credit system is drifting, owing to the failure to provide - 
ai | maate Bold reserves. In times of peace our credit machinery 


| thoy pthaps be relied upon to strengthen our gold reserves, 
| Ehin the American monetary panic of 1907 we had to resort 
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protect our Yeser 
rge stock of 0 


to drastic and costly measures to 
a war this neglect to provide a la lace 
irous consequences for the entire com «60° wil b : 
` aye mer Ye qi 
The position of the State as banker cee community 
payer can afford to view with any other feel} one which the 
satisfaction. The writer was aston; ce Mmg than one ft 
S astonished to read. in me o ei 
report of the proceedings at the conversazione , gp M The Ting 
Corporation in the Guildhall, on the 3rq of fe DY the 4 Nation 
celebration of the jubilee of the Post Office Savin Ae hg | We 
Postmaster-General (Mr. Herbert Samuel) 88 Bank, that ih occupy 


912 


glittle 
i, and 
to pay 
empha 
upon t} 
of the - 


I ay 
course of his speech that ‘ one-fifth of the ae ane m the J In 1901 
depositors, and the State stocking provided for te 87.08 F 


© People noy 
ked the Pos. 
reported in Thy 


10.84 p 
cent. 

ended 
follows 
the toti 
a defici 
her par 


held 170 millions of sovereigns.’ The writer asl 
master-General whether he had been correctly 
Times, and received the following reply : 


General Post Office, London, 13 November 1911 


DEAR Sır, —In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, Mr. Herta: 
Samuel desires me to say that the report in The Times of his speech dik 


Guildhall which you quote is correct. Of course the phrase ‘170 millicas Th « 
of sovereigns ” was not intended to mean that the whole of the deposits wee fair shai 
kept in gold, but as merely an amplification of an illustration usedina | <. 
earlier part of Mr. Samuel’s speech, where he spoke of the State harin mea 
provided fifty years ago an alternative to the practice of hoarding mom wealth, 
in the form of a ‘State Stocking.’ The audience fully understood th and to 
meaning of the phrase.—Yours faithfully, H. F. Srasror pee 
j ; the fol 
Anyone who had perused the balance sheet of the Post Oi E 
Savings Bank, which appears on page 71 of the Flys 
Report of the Postmaster-General, would haye found ib ae 
to imagine that ‘the whole of the deposits were kept ee ae 
The balance sheet referred to shows that the ‘ cash balance jii, | | Populati 
by the Bank at the 31st of December 1909 was 379,6461. ee on 
Can this be looked upon as an adequate gold ae moult J | Net capi 
liabilities of 164,699 ,0001. , practically the whole ofw ie Th itan 


is stated to be liable to withdrawal on fifteen oe i anne atate 
balance sheet referred to has been drawn up 1 A position © Tomage 
ce 


entere¢ 
«aro C 
Post Office Savings Bank. So far as the depositor ae 
this is immaterial, because their deposits ate oe u ri 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom; exten! E. i 
would have an unpleasant surprise if they kne” 


deficit which they have to make good. alified suet 
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‘ in tig J giitile boy put type oh ee a cost the Post Office 43d. to accept 
Vedi Yi, and if he took it out the week after, it cost the Post Office 43d. 
lity, io pay it back.’ The significance of this statement need not be 
h the iny, emphasised ; and its gravity is not diminished when we reflect 
i: mi upon the probable cost oT adane Ao of the individual accounts 
e Ting af tho 14 millions of persons who will ultimately come under the 
Y the (i, | National Insurance Scheme. 
er last j, | We must consider now the position which England and Wales 
k, that th occupy in the matter of their contribution to Imperial services. 
ed id thy | In 1900 England and Wales provided the sum of 69,540,5001., or i 
ation ven | 97.05 per cent. of the total; Scotland contributed 8,660,0001., or | 
eople no; f 40.84 per cent. of the total; and Ireland 1,684,5001., or 2.11 per 
the Po. f cent. The average contribution of each kingdom for the two years 
ed in Th | ended the 31st of March 1911 to the same services was as 
follows: England and Wales, 87,287,2501., or 90.33 per cent. of, 
her, gn, | the total; Scotland, 9,334,7501., or 9.67 per cent. Ireland had 
Mr. Herter | a deficit of 1,018,250/., which, of course, had to be provided by 
pechati | her partners. 
170 millies In order to determine whether England and Wales bear a 
pete fair share of the burden of Imperial taxation and Imperial services, 
ate bari itis necessary to consider their population, external trade, national 
inet wealth, and national income in relation to Scotland and Ireland, 
derstood the and to the United Kingdom as a whole. So far as the United 
ruse. | Kingdom is concerned the comparative figures are furnished in 
most Oe the following table : 
Bifty-sisth 
st Aioli England and 
n { n United Kingdom England and Percentages of 
ance’ bel oe ee 
31, Os. II gybulation (Census of 1911) 45,216,665 36,075,269 79.8 
o 10 me EO to income tax 
| ol aaa ererameee £1,011,100,345 | £877,888,486 | 86.8 
ch amou Hene estates liable to 
ice) Mh Estimated poao 10-11) . .| £272,724,000 | £229,701,000 Se # 
p | | Estimateg cational wealth. . |£15,869,000,000 |£13,716,779,000 i 
manne orei ea national income . | £1,998,000,000 | £1,740,000,000 87.1 - 
noib | | Tonnes ade (1910) . | | £1,212,402,000 | £1,107,709,000 91.4 
POr el | | entered ag oastwise shipping 
once! and cleared 5 123,378, 000 90,035,000 73 


| > ; 
as average of the above percentages works out at 4.1 per 
be 19th » a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on 
| that g of December 1911 the writer furnished data which showed 
| cng, Be tland’s taxable capacity might be estimated at 9.8 per 
| ting the United Kingdom ; and in this Review for October 1911, 
al | able practically identical data, the writer estimated that the tax- 
| Noy ¢p2city of Ireland was 6.1 per cent. of the United Kingdom. 


for the two years ended the 31st of March 1911 the average 
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contribution of England and Wales to I 1912 
136,118,750., or 83.6 per cent. of the total TOA Levene the 2 
17 ,023,5001., or 10.8 per cent. of the ay at of Scot] ryic 
10,010,0001., or 6.1 per cent. Tt will e eag an y z T} 
contribution of England and Wales was 5 Observe decad 
the ratio of their taxable capacity ; whil eX cent, servic 
was .5 per cent. higher than the ratio of hen ots ees 
Treland’s contribution was exactly in proporti taxable Capacity, of the 
of her taxable capacity. These figures how the amoni pe 
approximation that exists between the amount of © Temarkah, f ae 
in each Kingdom and their taxable capacities, and tment ni 0 
affirmed that there is no form of Federal finan a besa | E 
which can show a more equitable incidence of mee ie be req 
the individual States are concerned, than does the fise l as schem 
of the United Kingdom. pe been s 
But when we turn to expenditure we find a very dilemi | 4 gal 
state of affairs. Expenditure must always be considered in stig | "SP°° 
relation to income, and in the following table a statement isp. | {4°54 
mitted which shows the actual local expenditure in each division Ox 
of the United Kingdom and the amount of expenditure whit pong 
should have been incurred in relation to taxable capacity ani ee 
contribution to Imperial revenue : wal 5 
England and Wales Scotland Treland o n 
|_| | contrib 
EET Per Per Por ent asa w] 
a E 
E penditute (actual) £ £ £ ; ae 
i ae eo 52,617,000 |'73.19} 7,927,000 | 11.03 11,334,500 | 15! no prox 
gapenaitare' vai ture. 
inoue ae kana 8 4,385,198 él tnderti 
taxable capacity . | 60,458,228 | 84.1 7,045,0738 9. i ae 
oop. l" ow 
The expenditure in England was therefore 18 eow | ee 
than she was entitled to receive on the basis of ber "ee | 9,800 


881,9271. in on g 4 


city. The expenditure of Scotland was 901.7" | of No 
amount to which she was entitled on the Dae ena Federa, 
capacity ; but this was set off by the fact 2r és pacity: e central 
to revenue was also slightly in excess of her taz? n the amo | tion of 
expenditure in Ireland was 6,949 ,302/. more ; apa It y 
_ which she was entitled on the basis of her taxable the Ze edera] 
contribution to the national revenue, and this * pye adoptio, 
which Ireland is costing Great Britain gnnually- pt. of ou 
taxable capacity be estimated at only 5 p% a 4,069", gat |S as 
Kingdom, she is costing Great Britain at a the WE Yor, 


. . . a X 
annum. This amount is arrived at by addins 
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ihe amount which she should have contributed to Imperial 
services, and which had to be provided by her partners. 

The general tendency of Imperial finance within the past 
decade bas been to place the burden of expenditure for Imperial 
vices more and more upon the shoulders of the English and 
Welsh taxpayers. In 1900 England contributed 87.05 per cent. 
of the total Imperial expenditure; she now contributes 90.33 
er cent. Scotland in 1900 contributed 10.84 per cent. ; she now 
contributes only 9.67 per cent. ; while Ireland’s meagre contribu- 
tion of 2.11 per cent. in 1900 has been transformed into a defici- 
ency of 1.06 percent. England and Wales are already contribut- 
ing far móre towards the cost of Imperial Services than they should 
be required to provide on the basis of taxable capacity, and any 
scheme of Federal Home Rule on the lines which have already 
been suggested for Scotland and Ireland would inevitably throw 
a still greater burden upon the English and Welsh taxpayers in 
respect of Imperial services, and at the same time raise difficult 
questions which would certainly lead to bitter controversy. 

Clause 19 of the Government of Scotland Bill, which was 
brought in by Sir Henry Dalziel on the 16th of August last, pro- 
vides that in every financial year a contribution shall be made by 
Scotland towards the maintenance of all Imperial establishments 
and the defraying of all Imperial charges. This contribution is in 
the first place to be the average, as near as may be, of the sums 
contributed by Scotland to the expenditure of the United Kingdom 

48a whole during the three financial years that immediately pre- 
cede the coming into operation of the Act. On the basis of the 
Past three financial years Scotland’s contribution would work out 
at about 9,351,0001. per annum. But the Bill as drawn makes 
n0 provision for any immediate great increase of Imperial expendi- 
lure. If it became law, and the Imperial Parliament decided to 
indertake, say, a great shipbuilding programme, it must pre- 
nmably go cap in hand to the Scots Parliament and say ‘We 
Ro your quota towards Imperial services has been fixed at 
300,0007. per annum, but we want you to increase it to 
eit, 0001. By what machinery is it suggested the mea 
X ament could enforce such a claim if the Scots Parliamen sa 
lie We do not approve your scheme of naval area eae 
eee Home Rule means the weakening of the authority of the 
i ral Government, and it would certainly involve the reconstruc- 

“of the whole fabric of national finance. š 
may be seriously questioned whether the protagonists of 

al Home Rule have realised the far-reaching effect which the 


0 Rae 
aa finances. Our present system may be open to objection ; 


oe Stated above, it works out in practice with a marvellously 
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accurate and therefore fair incidence 

past decade is not the fault of the « 
responsible for that. The belief ia 

£ appear Ment 
Federal Home Rule would prove a rae R be entertainen 
ties of Government. Certain of the eri MOSt of oy, ities 
be overcome ; but on the other hand : disadvanta E 


€ extr 
he system; Parli ete 


Ne i 


7 Di ` 

frequent and bitter disputes that have abel a only to ok on 
Governments and the Federal States of Gann the Ce by THE 
Hungary as well as our Overseas Dominga i i 
Federal Home Rule would create new dificulti to Doreen that 
and disturbing character. The expenditure th Ona Tat ao Jr the 
of the United Kingdom under the existing g A j divisim Confe: 
tionate to their contributions to Imperial Re 3 spop, and tr 
1s not the fault of the system, and England jg ik Mt true n: 
moreover, the existing inequalities can, if necessary i a ve 
by further legislation without destroying the whole ia Ma pm 

: At sea 


most fair-minded Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen 


F . . . m } p 
rest under the conviction that it would be almost mne ae 
devise a fiscal system which would work more equitably, so far me 


as the division of the burden of taxation between the three King: a 
doms is concerned, than that at present in operation. They mar strang! 


feel equally certain that under the existing arrangements Irelands | since } 
being treated with a generosity which is unparalleled in the histor mately 
of Federal finance throughout the world; and if, in the inter! | decisiy 
of the United Kingdom as a whole, the British people should nv Th 
withhold from the majority of Irish people the measure of Hom | import 
Rule which Mr. Churchill has outlined, they will have thess | either: 
faction of knowing that in so doing they are making certam z neithe: 
the wonderful economic improvement of Ireland within the i feasib] 
ten years shall continue without running the risk of the dish? oppone 


ance—if not disaster—which Home Rule would entail | ere 
lew 


pean Caan | very g 
Weak r 

- The 
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MN dest; 
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THE NAVAL CASE FOR RATIFYING THE 
DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Ceive th 
most act Jr the bearing of certain Conventions agreed to at The Hague 
© divisions Conference and of the Declaration of London on the food-supply 
ASptopor and trade of this country is to be viewed in proper perspective, the 


true nature of war at sea should be kept well in the foreground. In i 
all wars, whether by land or sea, the armed forces are the chief, : 
and most often the sole, factors in determining the ultimate result. 
At sea massed fleets meet in great battles which may decide the 
war, and isolated cruisers fight actions which may give temporary 
local control. The capture of belligerent merchant ships is secon- 
dary to, and cannot reverse, the decision by battle. By such 
captures each side seeks not only to press on his enemy by 
strangling his sea trade, but further to reduce his fighting power, 
since merchant ships can be used as instruments of war. Ulti- 
mately the results balance largely in favour of the victor in the 
decisive battle. 
The capture of neutral merchant ships is an act of still less 

importance, since only such ships can be detained as attempt 
either to carry contraband to the enemy or to break blockade. Now 
neither the suppression of contraband trade nor blockade are 
feasible until one side has established some superiority over his 
*Pbonent either by battle or otherwise ; they are usually the means 
by Which the victor brings pressure to bear on his adversary with i 
* view to concluding the war, and for this their importance is F 
"Y great. They cannot be used with any hope of success by a } 
| Weak navy against a strong one properly directed and controlled. 

x The maintenance of sea trade by a belligerent depends upon 
E ability to reduce the risk of capture by the action of his navy 
n destroying the attacking force, and upon his success in spreading 
Bes which are due to capture over the general community by 
te ie of Jnsurance and increased prices. Provided the losses are 
ie within bounds by the action of the navy, insurance becomes 
i © effective as the mercantile marine and trade increase in size 
5 pes, since the losses will be spread over a larger area. Hence 
x a os unarmed merchant fleet is not necessarily as vulnerable 
i eee The amount of trade which continues during war 
thay: S upon the result of the struggle between the armed forces, 
4 ’S, on their relative strength and the use made of each. 
435 EE2 
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The Prize Court Convention (No. XIT of 
ence 1909) and the Declaration of London 
between belligerents and neutrals in th 
and do not deal in any way with those 
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gu 
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themselves. Thus they treat only of a secondary f lige | penault 
war, and we must be careful not to attach undu ature OL ngs | bits ne 
them. © portan, | Confere! 


í f fed by t 


The Prize Court Convention grew out of the action tale ie 
Men py J POE 


certain Russian cruisers during the Russo-Ja 
shipowners complained to the Foreign Oa ne Britis f p 
the law of contraband, and of some Russian Prize Court jo pe 
from which no appeal was possible. To provide a remed fe ae i 
unsatisfactory state of things the British delegates to th an ie (1) 
Hague Conference were entrusted with proposals to N 
International Prize Court, and thus when the German e 
tive proposed such a Court he was supported by the representa 
of Great Britain. After much discussion the Convention Tes 
agreed to on the 18th of October 1907. 

We have to note that Art. 7 of that Convention laid down tht: 


Previ 
diferent 
the blocl 
place blo 
area, T 
ade unle 
existence 
aitempte 
Were see 
would mi 
Preferred 


If the question of law to be decided is covered by a treaty in foe 
between the belligerent captor and a Power which is itself, or whose natiol 
is, a party to the proceedings, the Court is governed by the provisions of th 
said treaty. In the absence of such provisions, the Court shall apply th 
rules of International Law. If no generally recognised rule exists the 
Court shall give judgment in accordance with the general principle ú 
justice and equity. Š 


Internation! 
ational ie | tockade 
eT | pa 
ed a nav! Chapter 1 
ade can | 
breach of 


The absence of any generally accepted rules of 
Law made it impossible to allow the proposed Intern 
Court to give judgment in accordance with the prmeip 
and equity. The British Government, therefore, jase estl | 
conference to determine the generally recognised ue q 
International Law and to formulate rules to be obee eae 
Court. This Conference met in London on the 4th 0 
1908. 

The questions laid before it included matter 

(a) Contraband. 

(b) Blockade. 

(c) Continuous voyage. 

(d) Destruction of neutral vessels. 

(e) Un-neutral service. 

(f) Conversion of merchant ships into wats 


s relating t0: 


hips- entra Bie | 


; tb dite 
(9) Transfer of merchant ships from þelligeren | by the te 
(h) Character of enemy property. ere emb ie th 
The results of the Naval Conference W declar ers, 


protocol, which, by the signatory Powers, eal re 
rules corresponding in substance with the & 
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te Conf, fi pinciple Jaration of London, and was accompanied by a commen- 
e telat T the De | report, which, although often spoken of as M. 


. genera l : À 
naval | ay oA is the report of the Conference itself, and is essential 
eller ena’ 2; understanding. Sir E. Grey announced at the Colonial 


1911 that the Declaration of London would not be rati- 
Orta Conference j . 
ka py this country, unless the other Powers accepted this general 
it | 4 7 as an authoritative interpretation of that instrument. 
ken jy te Te have now to examine the military effect of the Declaration 


E Brit; į London, as interpreted by the general report, on a future mari- 
t fia A war. And further, the conditions existing before the meeting 
dy eo of the Naval Conference must be compared with those which will 
the a | arise (1) if the Declaration of London is ratified, (2) if it is not. 
tablish aD | 


epresenty. BLOCKADE 
resentative 


ntion m, | Previously to the Naval Conference of London nations held two 


diferent views as to blockade. The one doctrine maintained that 
the blockading force should hold firmly a line drawn round the 
pace blockaded, the other that it should control the surrounding 
aea. The first contended that there could be no breach of block- 
ade unless the ship had been already visited and notified of its 
existence, and that no ship could be seized until she actually 
aitempted to cross the before-mentioned line. These conditions 
were seen to be so unsuited to modern war that their adoption 
vould make blockade difficult, if not impossible. The second was 
Melerred by the Conference, but the right of capture for breach of 
tlockade was limited to the area of blockading operations (Art. 17), 


own that: 


ty in fore 
ose national 
isions of the 
|l apply the 
exists, the | 
rinciples of 


ernationdl 
onal Prize 


of justice y fo any place to which there has been continuous pursuit from 
edanl | Y Part of that area (Art. 20). Under the rules as drawn in 
ciples d | ““pterT. of the Declaration it is believed that an effective block- 


ed by ttè bn can be maintained. It is true that the right of capture for 
Decembit | co of blockade outside the area of operations, except in the 
Sty vous pursuit, has been abandoned, but that area can 
A a 50o wide and the difficulty of capture on the wide and track- 
Son “0 great that little practical value attaches to that right. 
| blocka eee that the vessel can only be captured by one of the 
| that she is er uon does not seem to be tenable. Art. 20 says 
tbe bloc i Rares to capture so long as she is pursued by a ship of 
| iinn p 08 force, but does not mention that no other ship is to 


{0 


i | i will pursuit, 
ral the af 2 be seen that before the meeting of the Naval Conference 
> | by the eae of blockade were liable to be increased in some cases 
ie’ rie likely to arise with those Powers which held to the 
jal | “ers, fine - If the Declaration is ratified and accepted by the 
x cause of friction will be removed, but even if it is 
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not, those Powers who yielded , Possibly ; 
getting an International Court of Appa m the EX pectha 
position to remonstrate with the same fora ae No lon cd vi 
tion blockade certainly seems to have E 5 a militar. jier 
footing by the Declaration of London een placed onat pe 
s Ma enemys 
whethe: 
CONTRABAND q subse 
The chapter on contraband of war tend Fa 
uncertaïnties in the relations between in : reduce sop anally 
e.g. the lists of articles included under the ene ; T nentra, port if 
conditional * contraband (Arts. 22 and 24) as a wae gerent 2 
free * list (Art. 28) certainly do so. Formerly thet A Soele f tured, w 
to be declared by the belligerents on the outbreak io Werle he may 
will be known beforehand, except so far as the belive my mpi 
add to, or reduce, them within certain defined limits. Hie ae 
ance of these lists lies in the fact that they govern neil a 
amount of interference permissible with neutral ships, and with |; e 
neutral goods captured under the enemy’s flag. It is also tobe a 
noted that, as soon as the Declaration of London is ratified ai cage the 
accepted, those Powers who are now in favour of treating lo: | for the I 
stuffs as absolute contraband, will be unable to do so withouta 
breach of the agreement. ct 
But the contraband character depends on the destination ıs AT 
as well as on the kind of goods. 'The Conference agreed to cerit | articles o 
definite rules by which this further test shall be determined; the] arises if 
were embodied in the Declaration and commented on int! ee 
general report. Much controversy has since arisen as ge reamed 
precise meaning of certain words and phrases used in the a The pı 
(more especially Art. 34), in which these rules are set oe a We | 
words complained of are ‘enemy,’ ‘base,’ and ‘fortified Do ‘base of 
In each case H.M. Government have defined the ee mercant; 
have stated that they will neither ratify the Declan es wil | te onus 
the order in council making the Naval Prize Bill ope ytd to the 
and unless the signatory Powers accept the meani Unde 
to those words by H.M. Government.* Condition 
1 Articles used exclusively for war. (Art. 25.) purpose of OJ * Vessel p 
2 Articles susceptible of use in war as well as for the I ; 
3 eee not susceptible of use in war. (Art. 21 the Govern iel of y fon: 
At the Colonial Conference Sir E. Grey state » and ” be op mat 
was that the word ‘enemy’ meant ‘enemy governmen ber 1 obiaine 
people.” : È 12th of Dee o tilit In ; 
Earl Beauchamp stated in the House of Lords on the spase f sur aie tian! Y 
that according to the view of the Government, the eae for the v pas D 
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P -. the military meaning of the chapter on contraband? 
ig 30 absolute contraband is liable to capture if it is 
poder a destined to territory belonging to or occupied by the 
show? A to the armed forces of the enemy. Tt is immaterial 
me eer the carriage of goods is direct or entails transhipment or 
whether nent transport by land. In other words, the doctrine of 
f: ea voyage applies. This means that belligerent and 
| aih merchant ships when carrying absolute contraband are 
duce some | i liable to capture whether bound for a belligerent or neutral 
d nentra | a if the goods are finally destined for the enemy. The belli- 
olute a | werent runs the greater risk, since he will forfeit his ship if cap- 
© So-calle] | red, whereas the neutral will not always do so (Art. 40), although 
S werelt | he may sometimes be condemned to pay costs (Art. 41). The 
DOW thy f application of the doctrine of continuous voyage to absolute contra- 
tents my | band gives a new military advantage to the belligerent. The 
he impt: | estont of that advantage depends on the kind of war. 

argely te | Under Art. 33, conditional contraband is liable to capture if it 
and with | js shown to be destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
also tobe | Government Department of the enemy State, unless in this latter 
tified al | case the circumstances show that the goods cannot in fact be used 


without a ; 


| The destination referred to in Art. 33 is presumed to exist if the goods 
are consigned to enemy authorities, or to a contractor (commerçant) estab- 
lished in the enemy country, who, as a matter of common knowledge, supplies 
| articles of this kind to the enemy (Government). A similar presumption 
| ‘ses if the goods are consigned to a fortified place belonging to the enemy, 
_ mother place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy... . 


ag to tte | __Incases where the above presumptions do not arise, the destination is 
| Presumed to be innocen x 


‘he Article | 


f 
ting food | for the purposes of the war in progress. Under Art. 34: 
| 
| 
| 


WR 


The presumption set up by this article may be rebutted. 


Aio, 


rth. ‘The | 

ed poe | We have to note that the definitions of ‘fortified place’ and x 
ning, a of supply ’ given by the Government eliminate belligerent 

nor iste penile ports. The effect of this last article is to transfer 

tive, wl | it ae of proof in certain cases to the neutral instead of leaving 


attribut 


€ captor as is usually the case. 
nder Art, 35: 


| Conditi i 
| a vessel hos contraband is not liable to capture, except when found on board 


und for territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or for 
í 


wa | es ftom th R z 

| “Rly for th at place. A place cannot be regarded as serving as a base of 
a | i ommuni e armed forces merely because it is connected by rail or other mean: 
at i dbtaineg soon with those forces, and a source from which supplies migh 
Big? in the case of need. Further, he stated that the phrase ‘fortifie 
tar ‘Works Same article was interpreted to mean a place surrounded b 
Populaty 2 Ple of withstanding a siege, and in which the military anı 
istinguichs aTe so intermingled that goods intended for the one | 
‘Shed from goods intended for the other. 


$e of pee 
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the armed forces of the enemy, and when iti 
intervening neutral port. 1% 18 not to baa: 
e discharg, 


t f 


T 
The doctrine of contin i f 
uous vo | 
Yage does not ap 


contraband, which cannot, therefor Jto At 

3 , , e, be Condit Bb 
discharged at a neutral port, except ander Sa When it ig, | October 
referred to in Art. 36. Whether this is ar uae ‘Leong, weer 


O : 3 n adya Ondition, Í ; 
vantage to a belligerent it i ntage or ig | 90d 2° 


: S unavoidable. « isa. 3 

foodstuffs, susceptible of use for the purpose me articles y J iia 

war (Art. 24), cannot in practice be earmarked iT a | Bibs 
e H ' 


The three articles mentioned tend ` will sti 
tional contraband with belligerent ner 3 | AA 
and 34, and with neutral ports under Art. 35 Pi ier ty 8 ae 
be touched under the strict letter of the agreeme eee o jc. 
to this cannot be relied upon, even although ap iracting 
International Prize Court. Neutrals Willer whether 
and belligerents to strainit. Both will be held į Dee 
of damages, but the latter will be further restrained by the risk of pe 
the forcible interference of the former, who under the ante i Roe 
not abrogate their right to protest against, or even to resist, im: he 


proper belligerent action. | Palin 
After the stronger belligerent has established his superiorty:t | fa tha 


sea, neutral trade with the mercantile ports of the weaker beli- inforced 
gerent can be stopped by declaring a blockade, which will endal } into shi 
questions of contraband as far as the ports blockaded are concemed. | converte 
Neutral trade will continue with the mercantile ports of th | has been 
stronger belligerent subject to such interference as can be ofered | of doing 
by the weaker, hampered as he will be by the fear of damag, o | kaining a 
neutral interference and of the stronger hostile Navy. Natt! | to doubt 
trade will continue with neutral ports, subject to such interferen? | as thing 
as may be offered by either belligerent hampered as abi ail a 
Take a concrete example. If Great Britain is it m oe 2 
trade with her own mercantile ports and with neutral ee pe ! Ì 
be materially interrupted so long as her own navy 5 
dominant and is properly used. aba | 
Finally we have to note that the importance es “ad of 

whether absolute or conditional, depends upon a ‘y] vary | 
that the action taken by belligerents and neutrals vat action! | 
the conditions at the moment; and that whatever ioe E 
be the deciding factors are the belligerent navies of c 

made of them. So far as relates to the do aa peliet 
as embodied in Chapter II. of the Declaration, have peen P, 
all necessary and legitimate belligerent rights i 
tained, while the greater, although imperfect, © 
_tends to the advantage both of belligerents and né 


ertai! 
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E 1912 

GONVERSION OF MERCHANT SHIPS INTO SHIPS or WAR 
oNnvE 


nd Peace Conference was signed, on the 18th of 


condi At Eo Convention—No. VII.—defining the conditions 
‘it ig tober hich merchant ships may be converted into ships of war 
condim | ni orporated in the fighting fleet. As is generally admitted, 
Or a digg a as therein laid down will prevent the revival of privateering 


ticles», | der the guise of so-called volunteer fleets. But the same results 
a 


5 Well asi, + be legalised under another form. The armed merchant ship 
eligere l U Įstill prey on the unarmed trader, but as a man-of-war and not 
c inco | nl cer. Thus the evils which attended on the action of the 
er Atts, 9 | Der may perhaps not recur. One important point was left un- 


ade cann 
adherens 
Open to an 
le the lay, 
by the fear 
the tisk ot 
reement do 
resist, im | 


decided. The preamble to the Convention recites that, the con- 
tracting Powers having been unable to agree on the question 
whether the conversion of a merchant ship into a war ship may take 
place on the high seas, it is understood that the question of the 
place where such conversion is effected remains outside the scope 
of the agreement. At the Naval Conference in London, the sub- 
ject was again examined, and the same difference of opinion was 
found to exist. ‘The, question was left unsolved, and was not 
mentioned in the Declaration of London. Weare faced with the 
fact that in the event of war the belligerent navies will be re- 
inforced, as has been usual in the past, by merchant ships converted 
into ships of war, and that probably some of them will be so 
‘onverted on the high seas, which in a somewhat analogous way 
has been done in former wars by converting prizes. The difficulty 
of doing this without attracting previous attention, and of main- 
taining such ships, must not be overlooked. Most conversions will 
y doubt take place in the territorial waters of the belligerent, but 
8 things are, nothing except force, or the fear of force, can 
aaen any Power adding to its fighting strength by conversion on 
a Seas, if that Power so chooses. A belligerent Power 

m, > more than use its utmost force in the war, which it will 


| a “ny case. A neutral Power can remonstrate diplomatically , 
| May, under 


yeriority at 
aker belli 
vill end all 
concerned, 
rts of the 
he offered 
mages, 0 
Neutral 
terference 


trabit | ence erecta „Certain circumstances, exercise a deterring influ- 
of wate | but Rta, if Prepared to back remonstrance by armed force, 
ary wit | erg ae Intervention can be avoided if the belligerent gives 
ction! | Yetteg ae a molest neutrals to such of his cruisers as are con- 
“tbe z = such e high seas. The proposal to treat the officers and 
ont | ome, will Ships as pirates is not to be thought of, seeing that the 
jeve | tter vill b hold commissions from their Sovereign, and the 
op D | ho Vess i part of the regular navy. A belligerent owner, 
ain | Snot ex “48 seized by a ship converted on the high seas, 


Tedress from any International Prize Court, 
will have no jurisdiction in such a case. His 


Ce 
Py sary it 
resides in the provision and proper use by his 
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Government of sufficient armed ships to hy Mey 393 
see 0 hu 
those of the enemy. In a similar cage y a down da “fs 
look for redress from the Prize Court of a belli Cutral OWney i Fi 
conversion on the high seas, but an Internationa a ia eo" 
: $ x 7 z x ) cet tonal] Ppr ita y 
established, might, or might not, give him some » ee i Tur 
It will be seen that the absence from the Decla Psi afim t 
of any provision prohibiting the conversion on a ae Lon groyed 
merchant ships into ships of war hag altered nothing 18D seg i guilty 0 
that the International Prize Court might eventually o;, isin, f of whicl 
effecting the status of such ships. That decla o sone 
their number, but is not likely to increase them, since aa ees oa 
ing conditions, a belligerent who deter: 1 Ndérexig. | unless ti 
g : g determines to Use them pj f tothe si 


naturally fit out as many as he can arrange for. To meet thi 

? RTN i 5 eG 1s for 
of attack it is still imperatively necessary for the Admini i 
arrange for the conversion of merchant ships into shipsof vate 
for their incorporation in the fighting fleet, also to make such is 
positions of these ships and of the regular cruisers as will iy 
the hostile cruisers being brought to action. Convention No, VIL 
was ratified by the British Government on the 29th of November 
1909. To refuse to ratify the Declaration of London, because ihe 
question of conversion on the high seas is omitted from it, woli 
be to sacrifice a valuable set of rules, and to prolong the present 
unsatisfactory state of things without any counterbalancing 
advantage. 
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DESTRUCTION OF NEUTRAL PRIZES 


It may be well to premise that the destruction of an a 
is freely admitted to be permissible. Much of the oo a 
Chapter IV., which deals with the destruction of a d i The 
seems to have arisen from the British proposal submi i py te 
Hague in 1907 that ‘the destruction of a neutral n pent 
captor is prohibited. The captor ought to Soar ‘si peyonl 


ship which he cannot bring before a Prize Court. un Pri Court: 


our own past practice and the rulings of our tional cil letter ch 
which permit destruction under certain very &* ae jo to te The ¢ 
stances but, to check the practice, award full co 4 x Consi 
parties interested, whether innocent or goitia d that as La qu n° 
On the other hand, all foreign nations adm A ort to 80 ae the 
rule neutral prizes ought to be brought into Ea be suk ee Eri 
Prize Court, and a majority held that they Bede obe a A ton pa 
certain circumstances, but that compensation T. orent P e jb | by tig, 
to the parties interested when found by 4 Great Brita as | Ceat 
to be innocent. The difference heims a ecked pË : *ationa] 
majority of other nations was that the z r did not do inom | venti 
sinking of neutral prizes, whereas the latte neutral | ee. 


awe 0 
Russo-Japanese war the check was limited 
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4 which in that case was futile, and will usually be 
trante, re 3 
| reno! ; the belligerent fears that remonstrance may be followed 
\ ne is of some kind. 
| by ae to the actual agreement, we find that Arts. 48 and 49 
ie general principle that a neutral ship may not be de- 
fa Ei unless she is liable to condemnation, that is to say, has been 
| soy? f breach of blockade, unneutral service, or carrying a cargo 
| he more than half is contraband. This condition limits the 
ii of ships liable to be destroyed. The belligerent captor is 
Be Fher restricted by the proviso that he may not destroy a ship 
Undereriy, | unless taking her into port will involve danger (at the moment) 
them vil io the safety of his own ship or to the success of the operations in 
et thisfomy | which she is engaged. Other articles provide that compensation 
Arnitalty w | must be paid in certain cases, e.g. if the captor fails to prove in 
of waran | the first place that he acted in the face of exceptional necessity, or 
ce suchd | ifthe capture is subsequently held to be invalid. This liability to 
Will in, | pay compensation, if the captor fails in the first place to prove ex- 
n No. VI, | ceptional necessity, provides the check on the belligerent captor 
' Novembr | hitherto refused by Continental Prize Courts, but given by our 
ecausethe | own. The general effect of Chapter IV. of the Declaration is to 
nit, woul | limit foreign practice in sinking neutral ships. It is true that the 
the presni | limit depends upon the meaning attached to the above words of 
balancing | At. 49—' danger to the safety of his own ship or to the success of 
| the operations in which she is engaged at the time,’ which are 
| ‘tte and indefinite. A belligerent may give to the words an in- 
E. tion unduly elastic, but judgment will rest first with the 
emy ee n gerent, and then with the International, Prize Court, if estab- 
position z i raad. The fear of heavy damages will exercise a restraining in- 
- P ae and besides there is nothing in the Declaration which 
te ; ih ae ates, or destroys, the existing right of neutrals to protest 
5 Ta Ri ae proper action on the part of a belligerent and to use 
ioe lc pressure, or even force, for ita prevent On the 
ig beon | “holo, Geshe » or even force, for its prevention. On the 
1 20d sacri pter IV. embodies generally British practice in the past 
P | citer m oe belligerent right, while neutral traders have a x 
| The other > Sr eo eI, , Bk 
® constituti Important points which have provoked criticism, are 
f tence a on of the International Prize Court and its compe- 
| Westions ae the law. These are not military but legal 
Officer 3 ae therefore are not within the competence of a naval 
rize 5 ee but it may be pointed out that they relate to 
| iden. Tael Convention rather than to the Declaration of 
4 this OE y 1s to be remembered the prominent part taken 
| teat ae in the preparation of these important conventions. 
rues one of the two Powers who initiated the Inter- 
aac urt ; she has signed and ratified the Prize Court — 
ce; she > © convened, and presided over the Naval Con- — 


a prominent part in preparing the Declaration 
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of London, which she signed. It ig further to p t 
Ober 


in coming to an agreement on the many dif P nember 

questions dealt with by the Nava] Conference con and dela’ 
was necessary. The members must have hea e i 
that an International Prize Court had been as 
Having reached agreement on the Declara : 


mind the 
. ady a 

tio Steed ip 
not be almost a breach of faith to hold back E C Lon i 


ce now eat | 
Convention? For itis to be noted that therein the Pring Cy 


O Boing ba | 
OF Not, wy | 


; y re can be 
on the Declaration of London, which, whether ratified 


remain the most authoritative statement of International Lae 
such it is a great boon to belligerents and Neutrals an 
especially is it so to the naval officers who will ha » Mae | 


| 
ve to cont | 
use the ships and fleets of this country. control tny | (ARDIN: 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE 
CATHOLIC LAITY 
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ont a cupivat Newoan died in 1890. For twenty-two years the 


world has been waiting for his biography, and now it is given 
win Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s two fascinating volumes. The delay 
yas attributed, some time ago, in a journal of name, to ‘the 
dislike of the Roman authorities that the real history of the 
| illustrious but unhappy convert should be known.’ As a matter 
of fact, ‘the Roman authorities,’ whoever they may be, had 
nothing to do with the delay. The real and only cause of it was 
the infirmity of purpose shown by the pious ecclesiastic whom 
Cardinal Newman had appointed to be his literary executor. 
The late Father William Neville, of the Birmingham Oratory, 
ited, for some years, as a kind of private secretary to the 
| seat man who was the Superior of that Congregation : a private 
| “etary and something more: an utterly devoted and self- 
| “clicing factotum. When death removed Cardinal Newman 
tis occupation was gone, and thenceforth his chief work in life 
ole, arrange, and transcribe—he wrote an admirably 
T and—the correspondence and other memorials of his 
ane master and friend. But he never could make up his 
| to him, lat to do with them. At last, the inevitable hour came 
a its his turn : and then the documents which he regarded 
o nie vee Precious to see the light passed into the hands 

| Waa, A pos who determined to entrust them to Mr. Wilfrid 
rs lite etter choice could not. have been made. Of Mr. 
for ia skill the world has had abundant evidence. 
Jmpath Work of biography, literary skill is not enough. 
J Warm but discriminating, is also necessary; and 

My. Ward has made full proof in the two volumes 
-fiva ... Personal acquaintance with Newman began 
val he n years before the Cardinal’s death. During that 
5 ee the privilege of interviews, from time to time, 
os lous octogenarian, to whom he was dear not only 


ISTANCE, 


ow 
$ eres > but also for the sake of his father, W. G. Ward 
ae vend ’ of the Tractarian days. He gained much 


aid him in his task from some of the Oratorian 
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Fathers. He gathered, from various May 
supplement those which Father Neville h 
of his six years’ labours are these t 
to us what my somewhat longer 
leads me to regard as an admirabl 
strength and in all its weakness : 
familiar words of Horace, ‘the life of the yen. quote i. 
Nerable tay ; 
We will now proceed to glance at these two vol 
extend to 1286 pages, and a brief account of them umes, Te 
to some who in ‘these most brisk and giddy ae be Welco 
; r ; saareen er SnDACEM times! 
not be able to read them in exténso.” Mr. Wima W, uj 
divided his work into thirty-five chapters, the first mee bas 
nature of a general introduction explanatory of fae ‘a 
while each of the others deals with some important ee! 
episode in Newman’s life. Of the Newman specially ee 
to Anglicans, the leader of the Oxford Movement, Mr, Ward fhe 
not tell us much, There was no reason why he should, Th 
Apologia and Miss Mozley’s admirable volumes hardly want tobe 
supplemented ; and, indeed, the Cardinal himself seems to have 
expressed a wish that they should not be. I must not, however, 
omit to note that Mr. Ward discusses and disposes of the allg: 
tion that Newman was of Jewish descent. Dr. Barry, in bis 
interesting monograph, apparently accepted it, chiefly beau 
of the conformation of Newman’s nose—I do not remember tat 
any other evidence was forthcoming. Mr. Ward maintains tht 
the nose was Roman rather than Hebrew, and although Ie 
no pretension to be an authority on noses, I agree we 
But while Mr. Ward does not dwell in detail on eae 
Movement, he traces, in vigorous and lucid outline, the 1 
progress of Newman’s influence at Oxford, 
growth of his estrangement from the school of n 


1 
himself had founded. He quotes W. G. i va a fem 
Newmannum, which expressed the feelings 9% ris sng 


and the dictum of Dean Lake: ‘The influence ° wall pelo 
combination of genius and devotion has had no inte confit 
or since.’ Newman was looked up to with ane secur w 
as a leader, but as time went on he felt Jess ant 
mind was clouded with gathering doubt. $ fiecte w 
Apologia how powerfully an article by Dr: ome whl 
He spoke of it as ‘the first real hit ae plow wh ae 
happened to me.’ ‘ He never recovered from ves: t se i 
thus been dealt him,’ Mr. Ward truly ee dite 
end of the Via Media, in which he had foma om% 
path of safety might be found. Gradually, * he 38 
of himself, his feet were turned elsewhere : 
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i À he knew not. He did not ask to see the distant scene : 
et t t aog enough for him. He followed the kindly light which 


Theta E step on, amid the encircling gloom : and the distant scene, 

z Pree, | r reached it, proved to be—the Church of Rome. 

k Cavity | o jnow Newman, ‘ after toil and storm,’ might have.thought 
LONE | ABD 


quote, f that be 
ible man | blessed 
| yords 0 


Nes, Th | doed, ere: 
i a] ju o 7 , ntie 7 ? 

be welon. 1 nguage endures.’ But such anticipations were not to be ful- 

' i 


imes" m | filed. I6 was not, he over and over again bore witness, that 
“Waa v | je ever regretted leaving the Church of England. “No: never 
ane oth | for a single moment, he wrote in 1864: ‘I have been in the 
3 mm | fullest peace and enjoyment ever since I became a Catholic.” But, 
t period > aghe tells us in the Apologia, in this second division of his life 
interesge | be had more to try and distress him than in his Anglican days. 
Ward doe | His early time as a convert in England, before he went to Italy, 
ould, Th | and his time there, were full of new-born fervour and of an excite- 
want tobe ment? which could not last. In January 1848 he returned to 
ms to hae | England, and in pursuance of Pius the Ninth’s Apostolic Letter 
+, however established the Oratory at Mary Vale, near Birmingham. Then 
the allen. | flowed twenty years of unremitting labour and of great trials— 
ny, in bi | without were fightings, within were fears.’ He was ever burning 
Ay because tobe of use to the Church, but one avenue after another seemed 
ember that | locked. The Oratory was “ suspect’? to some of the hereditary 
ntains tht | ere A band of enthusiastic converts who had joined it, 
agh J hate ne by Father Faber, differed considerably from Newman in 
with him ese: nay, he thought them ‘rash and imprudent in 
he Oxo | eoelusiaem,” Shortly, most of these migrated to London, 
he rise a ae oa @ building in King William Street,? whence, after 
a naa mi removed to South Kensington, then called 
a | \evman deliv X as ın the church in King William Street that 
| Mich Me, f ae his Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, of 
f | Mth their a wton, who heard them—and who largely disagreed 
J first b *gument and their conclusions—observed, ‘It was 
J teas “os of his read among Protestants in which the 
ey. te of his litern- 6 ; 
s | tig time y erary power could be adequately taken.’ At 
1 “hich Was T. Capes, an Oxford convert, founded the Rambler, 
j 4 dence to N e event to become a stumbling stone and rock 
T ewman. He greatly sympathised with its aim— 
"2 ard, Vol, i 
Phy e the oP 654: 
i fit, © Word ‘excitement’ advisedly. His letters of all that time are 


e W in an amusing note, ‘The building wae afterwards 
o eara pio things came G. Ward remarked, after going to a very good play 
aber Preach . © into my mind. The first was, last time I came here 

a the second was, how much more I am enjoying myself 

Was last here.”?’ Vol. i. p. 217. 
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the development of Catholic thought, 


of the criticism and the boldness of the sported 

indulged. Then in 1850 came the socal rions in $ at 
followed by a storm of popular indignatio apal 4 i r A 
‘ Campbell contributed by declaring at a anes to whi e Pr 

-the time when such a declaration at that fe A House i ihe Wo 

now seems very far off— SHVIEY wag 


Under our feet we'll stam 


p thy Cardinap 
In spite of Pope and di “nal’s hat 


gnities of Church, 


But Cardinal Wiseman’s hat did not 


suffer at indim: | ‘Firm, 
the Cardinal himself, by a singularly powetfe ath | slongs! 
Appeal to the English People, wrought a great change ad | yy its 
feeling. Then came Newman’s turn. He delivered in Bi mi | no p 
ham those Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics, ai | it he 


are now called, which he considered the best-written of all is | striving 


works. They were addressed ad_populum, but they did mi | Catholi 


attain much popularity. ‘In spite of their energy, grace, al | make o 


wit,’ writes Dr. Barry, ‘not a single newspaper quoted or | it woul 
alluded to them: yet they will be the sole record Possessing | the par 
literary worth of an episode which rivalled the outburst o | Episcor 
occasion of Tract XC.’* Next followed the Achilli trial, whid, ] rule, co 
although its issue was unfavourable to Newman, curiously | Tods: 


= enough did him good (to use a phrase habitual with hia)» | and th 
JZ the eyes of his countrymen generally, or, at the least, of th q pies 
better educated and more cultivated of them. An er R | ee 
‘monk, of the most depraved character, when his ae és ' movin 

occupation was gone, had betaken himself to the trade 0 0 | : 


Catholic traducer. Newman, in one of his Lectures just a Boe 
of, had described, in language of fierce indignation, t a adminn, | man’s g 
who then, yielding to the pressure of his ELC a for ltt! | ucatec 
had laid against the lecturer a criminal iog sted through: behalf, « 
Lord Campbell, who presided at the trial, mame py tem. 


out it, and especially in summing wip the inst bia | 
animus Sint Nesans The verdict went voel i | 
_ was condemned to pay a fine of 100l., and EE subsett | 
expenses of some 12,000]. This sum was ae ard ole i 
_ by Catholics all over the world. It was, as tations. us 
a practical sympathy far beyond his xP ah sn bis Ht | 
mensely touched, and so expressed himse 
us helpers. 


| 
evidence, ae a 
| 


5 


e eee D: 28. D END o proceedings 
* The Times did not hesitate to speak of ae result.) 
o in their nature and unsatisfactory RE adminis 
a great blow has been given to E 
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e trial Newman wrote: ‘I trust we have got a 


| the rding th 

= i yi i.e. have proved our case to the satisfaction of 
hg E No doubt Mie was so. And thus the Lectures on 
Ti ib Present Position of Catholics resulted, indirectly, in doing 
Se Diny, work for which Newman had designed them, of sapping to 


vas m i dations the anti-Catholic bigotry of the times. It is 
Possi T foun . z : ; 
“2 e that while he was in the midst of the worry and anxiety 
\chilli business, he preached at the opening of the first 
synod of Oscott his famous sermon, ‘The Second Spring.’ 
‘Firm, sensitive, and thrilling, with an emotion which runs 
slongside its harmonies, the composition is a poem, to be judged 
by its correspondence with a scene in history which could 
not be acted over again.’ ° Macaulay, who is:said to have known 


| of this / 


lignity, any | 
| Impress 
pe 10 Publiy 


M Bimig. | jt by heart, deemed it the high-water mark of Newman’s genius. 
lics, as they Newman was now on the threshold of six memorable years of 
n of all bis | striving and failure. It was determined in Rome to set up @ 
ey did ni | Catholic University in Dublin: why, I have never been able to 


make out. No one in Ireland appears to have wanted it : indeed, 
it would seem that there was positive hostility to the scheme on 
the part of most Irishmen, including many members of the 
Episcopate : and where hostility did not exist, there was, as a 
tule, complete indifference. Moreover, to quote Newman’s own 
words: ‘What with emigration, campaigning, ruin of families 
and the Pixpolrvyia (pusillanimity) induced by centuries of 
ieee there seemed no class to afford members for a Univer- 
We , Nowhere in Ireland are the youths to be found who are to 

Wt.’ Moreover, the Academical ideal of Dr. Cullen, then the 


grace, anl 
quoted or 
_ possessing 
utburst on 
rial, whieh, 
, curious) 
ith him) in 
ast, of the 1 
Dominion 
~ sacerdolil 


de of E | ies spirit among the Irish Bishops, and a person of great 
just spose | ti uence at Rome, was very different from Newman’s, who found 
e a ae continually thwarted, contradicted, and set aside. New- 
ee Pi esire was to form a Catholic laity ‘ gravely and solidly 
x for BY | ed in Catholic knowledge, and alive to the arguments on its 


oh f eha 
: z ft aa : pa DW both of its difficulties and of the way of treating 
i | ` es would meet the whole modern and scientific 
ed ine | a influential = Tepression. -His conception of a University, as 
Be a ayman put it, was ‘a close borough of clergymen 


cr a cleri ‘ 
ne. cues village.’* And here I am led to quote a remark 
g~t 5, m a letter to Mr. Ornsby—a remark which throws 
jettes” ‘des of the oh upon many incidents in his career: ‘On both 
: | Phic annel the deep difficulty is the jealousy and fear 


are ente 


r living tained, in high quarters, of the laity. Nothing 


can be done except when men are self-governed 


Steat 


this ©. 
e 0 * Newman, by William Barry, p. 100. 
| Ward, vol. i. p. 315. 
Vor, ae Ibid. p. 367. 
I—No. 429) T 
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and independent : this is quite consist | 92 


ecclesiastical supremacy:*® ent with a full 
It is not necessary to dwell fur ats y jr 
; Nowe novell further upon thi a 
lasco. Newman’s connexion with it c S Trish Up iho Pt 
1857.” But hi ; f ame Virtual] Were int 
y ut his sojourn among a strange ee. | GONA 
altogether unfruitful. It produced his EE Was no a an 
splendid and lasting memorial of those e pele ele wo 
dwell upon them here. The reader ate he of exile, W e 
them in their entirety will find a lucid “een ot time ty a p e, 
Mr. Ward’s thirteenth chapter. Let us follon N of th i ee 
to his home in the Birmingham Oratory aid Newman ba Pia 
Ings awaited him. He had meditated 5 e NOW Under and s0 
which supplies the theme of his Ozford cs i ailj the Ra 
the Relation between Faith and Reason—but a K Seron ato the 
Cardinal Wiseman had made to him in August cae Mbit | periodic 
new Hnglish version of the Bible, had; he thought, a p a ee 
upon him. The old Douay translation was van E y 
as I can well understand : for my own part I have id P pe 
able to use it: my teeth are set on edge, if I ma ; A 
; i ; y 50 express | And so. 
myself, by its harshness. The Synod of Oscott had reom. in Matt 
mended a fresh rendering from the Vulgate: and Cardim porary « 
Wiseman, with the concurrence of the other Bishops, asied | gaye un 
Newman to undertake the work. He accepted ‘ without hesi: | Bishop 
tion or reluctance’ a task of which he ‘felt the arduousnes! | ihe artic 
be as great as the honour.’ But the affair came to nothin- | of the a 
why, has never been clearly explained. Cardinal Wisemt, | amount 
ill, and preoccupied with other grave matters, showed no nie, gin har 
In it, nor apparently did any of the Bishops. Newman pee pore 
In one of his letters, quotes a statement from the Union i ce S0 
that the project ‘was defeated by the remonstrances is ne mae 
bookseller, whose stock-in-trade of Douay Bibles poe d | ~to ir. 
more valuable consideration than our intelligence > pbl | the sar 
however, cost Newman money which he could ill ee dene | While it 
Involved him in a great deal of troublesome o ‘nction 
This new fiasco was the greater disappointment a pen f fen an 
had hit upon, and, indeed, had begun to catty out, se ieee 
jg letter, ws it 
° Ibid. p. 367. Mr. Ward does not give the date of thie gia tli oe 
‘ently it is 1855 or 1856. I should note here that a ee tru HE n 
to Cardinal: Cullen’s merits. ‘I ever had the greatest, Sg io say i wi | hag oe 
for the good Cardinal Cullen,’ he wrote in 1879. 1 as if, during wood tle a 
countenance had a light upon it, which made me fee Jooking into “sid the i 3 
years at Rome, all the Saints of the Holy City had ae truo aPP aa ey ts ae 
into theirs.’ Ibid. p. 384. And Cardinal Cullen bet tory bin Shon | ergy 
Newman. In 1867 Pius the Ninth, worried with canal theologi ee | ban” 
man’s orthodoxy, requested Cardinal Cullen, 2 P?° ee ro E Sern 


on the matter. The report was entirely favourable ol. ii P: 
3 : ; i rd, VO: 7% 1858. 
municated to him by the Pope’s express desire. Fas n 
1° His formal resignation of his office as Rector 
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with the new translation a work of Apologetics under 


Mee y 1 „mbining of ‘ Prolegomena,’ especially designed to counteract 

niver E Fince of the current A gaos d gera p 
> an ena: Sind now Newman, 1m his abiding anxiety to serve his day 
10, ide | 4 generation, turned to other undertakings and started the 
| °°. ad Atlantis Magazine, his most important contribution 


Ca was a masterly article entitled ‘The Benedictine Cen- 
eto = | ae republished in vol. i. of his Historical Sketches. He 
yf them jy ae the Oratory School—still one of the chief places of 
WLAN bag fetes for Catholic boys of the upper and upper-middle classes, 


Y undertag. nd so an abiding memorial of him. He interested himself in 
H a 


the sbi | jhe Rambler, and endeavoured, with no great success, to moder- 
ermon- | ato the rash and ill-considered utterances of Mr. Capes in that 
Osal which periodical. He contributed to it himself occasionally, and one of 


s toedta | jig articles had results little foreseen by him. ‘ His thoughts,’ 


prior chim Mr. Ward observes, ‘ were dwelling at this time on the short- 
acceptable, | sightedness and unwisdom of ignoring the important functions 
never ben | often performed by the faithful laity in the history of the Church.’ 
80 express | Andso he was led to write his paper ‘ On Consulting the Faithful 


ad recom: 
d Cardinal 
ops, asked 
out hesita: 
ousness fo 
nothing- 
Wiseman, 
no interes! | 
in himsel 
on Reviti | 
of a singl 
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in Matters of Doctrine.’ There was in it an expression, ‘a tem- 
porary cessation of the functions of the Ecclesia Docens,’ which 
gave umbrage to certain divines, among them being Dr. Brown, 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, who (as the phrase is) ‘ delated ’ 
thearticle to Rome. Newman defended himself to the satisfaction 
o the authorities there, and thé matter dropped after a certain 
amount of theological dust had been raised. But the incident did 
him harm at Rome, and greatly discouraged him. He was over- 
Thelmed with sadness when he thought how the years had passed 
mth so little done, since he became a Catholic, while he was 
meng to devote the great powers and energies which he was 
ao of possessing—how could he help such consciousness? 
the rate only cause which he deemed worth living for. To quote 
nee. | While ; ed language which, as he has said, ‘veils our feelings 
sponte j e it gives expression to them, restrains and purifies while it 


ip as sancti : 
T | even ene them? ‘he had ‘ become a stranger unto his brethren, 
aP | itdeeg alien unto his mother’s children.’ His fellow Catholics, 
j i a | burch HES for the most part, proud of him as a child of the 
k reer | » Dut few understood him, and fewer really sympathised 
n - 
say It j u , T 
ng H as, ee that in 1860 W. G. Ward, as we read in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
ito it tutes is rott Newman : “The whole philosophical fabric which occupies our 
predatie ® Students? a from the floor to the roof. .. . It intellectually debauches 
aboot | og Ch TE What new difficulties are open at every step! I suppose 
wn, | ane ars ave to develop quite a supplemental corpus of theology in 
id ae 58. questions as those touched in Essays and Reviews.’ Vol. i. 
92. Ermong on Sub; 
8. “jects of the Day, p. 408. 
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with him. His mission seemed at an end 
ceased to sell. There was a cons 
He was, as he expressed it, ‘ put 
taken up Milton’s lament : 


1912 


4 Š is book 
1Tacy 3 8 

piracy of silence n da >» 

on the shelf’ against hey pings! 

Remit | ort | 

i pavi2g 

When I consider how my light is spent the £4 
Ere half my days, in this dark world ; 

j/ And that one talent which is death re wide, 

|| Lodged with me useless, thous hide 


h m 
To serve therewith my Maker! ¥ Soul more bent 


origina 
took È 
for an 
for a § 
: ‘ 5 f giving 
When I consider! He did consider through § infinite 
But to him, as to the Puritan poet, the consolato a E 
came : ust; f how I 

They also serve who only stand and wait n 
} ela) 


At last the summons to action came, but not from Catho d fs ; 


authority. It came, appropriately enough ; 
of fiction, Charles maingeley. wees ie ee he ma 
the method followed in his novels to topics of Re A is 
theology. At Christmas 1863 he instructed the readers o | Newm 
if M acmillan’s Magazine : ‘ Truth, for its own sake, has neverben | of the 
Apa virtue with the Roman clergy: and Father Newman infom | been f 
| “us that it need not be, and on the whole ought not tobe } from e 
Newman, doubtless, knew of the existence of Macmilmi | and m 
Magazine, but assuredly was not in the habit of perusing it: | arose { 
nay, probably, had never seen it: and that these words am | Gratit 
before him was due to an ‘ accident ’—what we call ‘accident: | Tanks. 
a friend, who had chanced to read them, brought them fob | Teacher 
notice. He at once wrote to the publishers “to draw their AG 
attention, as gentlemen, to a grave and gratuitous pa Da 
Kingsley himself replied to this letter, owning that he "i T 


; : pe that e in the 
author of the article in which they occurred : OE Neral given y 


cence,’ and offering to retract publicly his accusation, a i 
would show that he had been wronged by it. Tue 
disingenuousness and insolence did not cont words 
insisted—and no one could gainsay him—tha 
his charge were not in the sermon on ‘ Miedo ae 
and demanded that Kingsley should either Pro 7 o within? 
from his other writings, or that the charge shou tl 

pi k 
13 Mr. G. Elliot Ranken, at that time the editor of the Fae a do etl? 
mot ordre was : ‘ Mention him as little as possible; paty 
him, let it be with all respect.’ 
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2 
3 f as, of course, unable to produce them, but would not 
| pingsley ce ‘would do no more than express hearty regret at 
| ow it n so seriously mistaken. This was the beginning of 
ing bet controversy resulting in the Apologia, published, 
| the ioe weekly numbers, which—it is not too much to say— 
i pigil, A by storm. English literature is a debtor to Kingsley 
f took Eng rivalled masterpiece. Newman was Kingsley’s debtor 
Le F of resurrection. It afforded him the opportunity of 
eee Pi true key to his whole life. To produce it was a task 
| ae distasteful to his delicate and sensitive nature. He wrote 
80d ye | Ble . ‘When you see part of my publicesom you will wonder 
ny thou how I could ever get myself to write it. W ell, I could not except 

~ | ander some great stimulus. I do not think I could write it if 
| [delayed a month. And yet I have for years wished to write 
| itasa duty.’ And to Mr. Copeland : ‘It is an egotistical matter 
m Cathar | from beginning to end. In writing I kept bursting into tears.’ 
oted witr | The Apologia, writes Father Ryder, ‘ was a great crisis in Father 
of applying | Newman’s life. It won him the heart of the country, which he 
uistory and | has never lost since.’ That is true: but—and for this I think 
readers of | Newman cared even more—it specially won for him the heart 
never bea | of the Catholic clergy. The conspiracy of silence which had 
an infoms | been formed against him was broken. Praise unstinted came 
not to be | from ecclesiastical authority—especially from his large-hearted 
facili | aud much-loved Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne. A tumult of acclaim 
erusing it: | arose from his brethren in the priesthood throughout the land. 
zords ame | Gratitude and confidence took the place of suspicion in their 
accident: } Tanks. I cannot find, I may note, that any word of sympathy 
hem fobs f teached him from Manning, who appears to have spoken slight- 
draw thet | gly of the matter as ‘ this Kingsley affair.’** As for Kingsley 
y slander’ | himself, Newman wrote in 1875: ‘I never from the first have 
e was | lelt any anger towards him. He was accidentally the instrument, 
ng that i 2 He good providence of God, by whom I had an opportunity 
Newmani | a me, which otherwise I should not have had, of vindicating 
and Bi | 7 character and conduct in the Apologia. I have always hoped 
f Newt | a Y good luck I might meet him, feeling sure that there 
palgati | ie be no embarrassment on my part: and I said Mass for 

sit | Wan’ 00n as T heard of his death.’ 

rds I a | bos T the Kingsley controversy, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward says, the 
a | Sense thet uence which had so deeply depressed Newman, the 
ach mi | * Qe was speaking to deaf or inattentive ears, passed for 
ithra i is, as he states in his journal, ‘ put him in spirits’ 
vi i thing. T fresh work. He had from the first thought that 


] mê 


dom Should be done to raise the intellectual standard of the 


u 
Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. p. 206. 


död Digiti Ardd Bami ENE i 

gitized by ida eH Fgian ngotri 

OLN Tony 

English Catholic laity. So long ag Me 

this desire in words which are v oa as 1851, h i 
Which are worth quoting . 


I want a laity not arrogant, not r 
men who know their religion, who ent 
and.what they do not, who know th 
an account of it, who know so much 
I want an intelligent, well-instructed ] 
the measure of the Catholic spirit.*® 


Pa re Speech, not gig 
into i i 
eir E 1t, who know pa 

: reed 50 wel] that as EY bey 
Of history that they oY tg, 
ality. In all tim 


In 1864 he was led to look to Oxford as 
for work in this direction. The old religi 
tests by which Catholics had for long She 
removed. And might not the anticipation ex 
Wiseman, of their return thither to compete on e 
their fellow countryn 7 cali hal terme i Tofall 

| ymen, now be realised? He consulted yj 
Bishop Ullathorne about the matter. The Bisho oa pore 
Birmingham Oratorians the Oxford Mission, For eee n i 
there seemed to be a prospect of the success of this a nte 
silently a strong opposition was growing up against it. Manning mi 
Ward and Vaughan ** may be mentioned as leaders of that ont Cathal 
tion in England. In Rome it was strenuously fostered by Mo. | that c 
Talbot, whose influence with Pius the Ninth was very get | to use 
‘ What is the province of the laity?’ that Prelate wrote to Ah | made | 
bishop Manning : ‘ To hunt, to shoot, to entertain : these mais | ignore 
they understand.’ And to such matters Mgr. Talbot would me } of Por 
had them confine themselves. He did not desire for themint | nounc 
lectual culture, and pronounced ‘ Dr. Newman the most dangers As he | 
man in England.’ It was the battle of the laity that Nerm® aa 
was fighting in this Oxford Controversy, and the laity felt it. A a wO 
attack upon him by a Mr. Martin—a newspaper correspo He a ee 
gave rise to a very remarkable Address signed by avant a e 
hundred of the most prominent English Catholic gail held $ 
which contains the emphatic words, ‘ We feel that every x 


tempo 
Napol 
f it up, 
oa excluded te, wisi, 
Pressed by Cardi and t 


ip {hi Fr 
touches you, inflicts a wound upon the Catholic F ne hough 
country.’ ** Yes: the laity felt that in this Oe anh | Reason 


Dr. Newman was fighting their battle: and, ra it Mamie ated 


battle was won, although Newman did not live 105% ma swi" ? my 
—now Archbishop—did not enjoy this Address: ihe pe ese t 
“4 revelation of the absence of Catholic instinct a2 int ae 
Oat 
itt f lik 
, © The Present Position of the Catholics, P- 392: _ ie opinion ia Sug 
16 They were taken at Rome to represent English can call them i 
as Newman thought, any just warrant, and so he was © 
“the three tailors of Tooley Street.’ 
1 Ward, vol. ii. p. 146. 
18 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 143. 
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irit dangerous in many.’ ™® The opposition in Rome 


Dreg fa § d scheme grew stronger. On the 7th of May 1867 
Oxford $ 5 F : 

to the wrote: ‘It seems to me that our going to Oxford 

PUtation Eee. sb an end.’ And so it was. ‘I have no hesitation in 

hath j p Eoy complete conviction, Bishop Ullathorne wrote to 

ao say? TA August 1867, “ that you have been shamefully misrepre- 

laity fe Pied at Rome, and that by countrymen of our own.’ ”° 

i f And now further storms were at hand for Newman. The 

i mporal power of the Papacy was tottering to its fall. 

Possibility f Napoleon the Third, whose bayonets had for some years propped 

Ictlons~jp, f it up, Was nO longer to be relied on. Naturally, in this grave 

ded yep, isis, the zealous loyalty of Catholics to the Pope was quickened, 

by Carding and to some of them it appeared that a definition of Papal 

| terms with Infallibility would be ‘ an appropriate protest against an apostate 

sulted wih | orld, as well as a crown of honour for the persecuted Pontiff.’ 

offered the | Tp pursuance apparently of such sentiments a determination was 

ew months | qrrived at to summon the Vatican Council—a project which, 


plan. But 
Manning, 7 
that opposi- | 
ed by Me. 
very great, 
yte to Arch- 
ese matter 
would hare 
them intek | 
t dangerous 


indeed, had bèen spoken of shortly after the appearance of the 
Syllabus of 1864. Newman had ever held, since he was a 
Catholic, the need of an Infallible Chair—indeed, he had come to 
that conviction before he was a Catholic—but he was aghast, 
fo use Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s well-weighed words, at ‘an attempt 
made by some to identify the Catholic Faith with views which 
ignored patent facts of history, including the human defects 
of Popes themselves, visible at times, even in their official pro- 
nouncements.’ No one was more loyal to the Holy See than he. 
As he subsequently wrote in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 


G 


it Nev | To believe in a Church is to believe in the Pope.’ But 
feltit. M | he would not make his reason blind, or quail before ‘ an insolent 
spondett- on aggressive faction.’ To the moderate and well-weighed 
ards of i0 inition of Papal Infallibility eventually adopted by the Vatican 
pue, | eee he took no exception. It expressed what he had always 
blow a p' Bnt to the last he doubted its expediency.” 
ych i z th From this business of Papal Infallibility, Newman turned his 
d en | ae to the work which he had long meditated on Faith and 
oe a The decisive influence which led him to write it is 
Man» tM to $ Ma letter to Mr. Aubrey de Vere dated August 1870 : “ As 
ne “if the Y Essay on Assent, it is a subject which has teased me for 
reset Se twe 


e P It, yet ee or thirty years. I felt I had something to say upon 
à Aenever I attempted the sight I saw vanished, plunged 


1 Roa buch 
pe | Henge curled itself up like a hedgehog, or changed colours 
a | Meleon. T havea succession of commencements, perhaps 


lb 
Purcella y: 
o Walls Lite of Cardinal Manning, vol. ii. p. 316. 


Nor è Vol. ii. p. 184. 
OPportuneness. He drew a distinction between the two words. 
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a dozen, each different from the othe ly 


3 ; T . 2 
which came to nothing. At last, four ae Ma dite, 19) 
Glion over the Lake of Geneva’, a thought a80, when t i Ye nt 


the clue, the “ Open Sesame ”’ of the Whole at into nypd 
subj 


wrote it down, and I pursued it about the Lak ee andy 
when I came home I began in earnest.’ 22 e of Lucem 


ihe hol 
eAition 
expres 


Grammar of Assent would be im i 0 diso a Me 
sent possible. But Tam 1o irei 
that I do not think it could ever have been writt m led to teny. My 
; ; om: "tten į uo De 
given to the world the Critical Philosophy me if Kant badyy J the ¥ 
had never read a line of Kant, but Kantian a ewman tolg te, ame he 
He assuredly would not have been prepared fe Were in the gy Sot 
T. . . 7 ; 8 
Kant’s absolute rejection of the old theistic wae {0 enon presen 
personally was little touched by them,?? as ee “hoki Bb 
$ ? 4 " 
also.** But, as certainly, he was at one with Kant in, ©: Waj at. 
. . is U À 
the certitude and sovereignty of the moral law, in p agri bis frie 
categorical imperative of duty for the solution of date : | 
and the mystery of all this unintelligible world.’ He aa il 
< . . . ‘ : i 
i Conscience, which is natural, and the voice of God, is a mm! f te Pers 
gount and its own evidence. To recognise our nature is rell i 
to recognise God. The moral law is ultimately taught us fron 4 
God himself, whose nature it is.’ 2° 
Of course, Newman’s main object in writing the Grammarij 
Assent was religious, and at the end of the book he went ot Ney 
apply his conclusions in vindication of Catholicism. Ti, | sent, 
together with other portions of his writings, led some lus me 
thinkers to assert : ‘ His chief argument in favour of the Catholic 3 o 
religion is that it is the only logical alternative to atheism. Thi aa 
was the error of the late Sir James Stephen, an excellent enmi aoe 
lawyer, but a coarse and clumsy dialectician, u a wht | ifs mosi 
in religious controversy without so much as apprehen i Net | hoolm 
religion really is, and in argument opposed a bindo nm One 
man’s rapier. He expressed it crudely, on one rite ob book is 
article** in the St. James's Gazette, which led me to anot 
truth of 
: Its m 
2 Ward, vol. ii. p. 245. je Voice, ptits ‘oe 
o Gy ae Apologia : ‘Were it not for ioi Ta heist 2° rei 
clearly in my conscience, and my heart, I should ma got n Wa 
pantheist or a polytheist, when I looked into the worl In a note ab P: mal anscri 
24 Seo a letter of W. G. Ward’s in vol. i. p. 420. i fully recog? he ap 
same volume he observes : ‘The greatest scholastics a a“ | Ohi k 
difficulties attaching to the proof of theism.’ _ corning ‘the ae i ub a 
* Ward, vol. ii. p. 256. Elsewhere he writes Sike imperious gil rn 
argument for the being of a God from conscience sly resen je * } mith Y 
proof and knowledge is personal ’—words which euriou i ledge ed othe Remain 


of Kant, who, however, would not have used the wor authorship see" 
** The article was unsigned, but the secret of me oir es Si 

such secrets have a way of doing, and was admitted by 

indeed, was proud of his performance. 
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jester too long to reproduce here. Dr. Newman did me 


7 jor to adopt it, and to reprint it, as an Appendix, in the fifth 
0 my ipe hono the Grammar of Assent. Writing to me about it he 
and] | (ito? 4 himself as follows : } 
M0, | expressé 
as les Feb. 17, 1881. 
ILLY, — I thank you for your zealous consideration for me. 


+ Dear D , 
ore the St. James’s Gazette ought to have known better. He 
e 


e years ago to ferret out my answer to his objections. What he 
e T did not consider said to me strictly in confidence, but, as a 
acy, I so kept it: he, on the contrary, went away and mis- 

resented (I don’t say intentionally) what I said to him. After hearing 
althoy Ñ ` je arguments, I had said to him, ‘It is no good our disputing; it is like a 

en be | mois between a dog and a fish—we are in different elements,’ meaning 
E I have said at Grammar of Assent, p. 416. He went away and told 
his friends that I had acknowledged that I had been unable to answer 


came h 
T 3 f said to me 3 
en heir, | waiter of delic 


N recognise | 


Lening to the vhat he had said. This great misinterpretation of my words he has since 
“the burden | thrown into the formula, ‘ His only defence of Catholicity is that atheism 
He wrote; | is its alternative.’ After this misstatement was brought home to me by 
1, is amon) f the persons to whom he had made it, he proposed to come to me to have 
aren a another conversation, and to ascertain whether I thought now ‘what I 


thought ten years ago,’ but I declined his proposal. 
ght us fon | Yours most truly, 

| Joun H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Grammar 
went onto | 
sm. This, | 


some los 


Newman was engaged for three years on the Grammar of 
Assent, correcting, re-writing, re-transcribing, with a diligence 
almost incredible to those not personally acquainted with him and 


the Cattoi | bis way of working. W. G. Ward, a profound metaphysician, 
ism. Thai | greatly admired the book, and warmly congratulated the author 
ent crimi! | "Ponit. He spoke of it as ‘ forming the basis of a new and impor- 
ho aittld f "At Catholic philosophy,’ 2? while maintaining the consistency of 


nding who ils most characteristic positions with views held by the greater 
on to New promen of earlier and more recent times. 
sion, MA J ES: z the most interesting chapters in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
7 i nat Which deals with Newman’s life at the Oratory. I 
| truth of ra upon it. I can only quote from it a sentence—the 
aw | its monot uch I often realised when on a visit there—‘ he loved 
e, spek | Contin: Stony and echoed the words of the Imitation, “ Cella 
Lata dulcescit.”? ? The memorials of his inner life which 


Cann 


pi | tanger: H as placed in this chapter seem almost too sacred for 
recog” | th ca ee It was the evening of his day, and the thought of 
p one This cao ever present to him, finds touching expression 
s val iall ations. “Oh, my God,’ he writes, ‘enter my heart, 


antiaj 

Mih Thee 224 personally, and fill it with fervour by filling it 
sn Remain till m ane nobiscum Domine, quoniam advesperascit. 

stent Orning and then go not without giving me a blessing. 


7 Vol. ii. p. 278. 
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Remain with me till death in this dark val 
will end. Remain, Light of my soul, e ; n the q ; 
were the inmost thoughts of John Henr Ne Perast i f go 
Yet Newman felt that he had stil] i, k Wman, By enormo 
should come in which no man can work A = do before fins iy a 
to advance the cause with which he wit as ha ne i ‘uae 
of himself in 1874 as ‘startled’ that ; a > Ga 


i n the But 

had written only two books, the Apolos NA €en Yeas f vewma 

Assent, though he had, indeed, been activel nd the D Yn enanos 

new and uniform edition of his writings Yo eteed f heavy o 
' Ne re : 


of his la 
and mo. 
Jord B 


infecundity was his habit, or even nature, of 
publishing without a call.’ In 1874 the fe i 
Gladstone was the instrument of it. That srs came, yf, 
office, and, indeed, had retired from the leadershta aati | 
1874. He had been studying the Vatican Don 1S party i pent 
always had a taste for religious controversy—of a bind, es 
indignant with Lord Ripon, a trusted friend and devoted a a i 
for submitting to the Catholic Church : he thoucht hima ) : 
treated by the Irish Bishops. He wrote an article in, T think les 
Quarterly Review, in which he alleged that ‘no one can ben hocan n 
the convert of Rome without renouncing his mental and mol } 't the t 
freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy d The 
another.’ This indictment he renewed and amplified inti earthly 
Political Expostulation, entitled The Vatican Decrees in that | gone be 
bearing on Civil Allegiance. Mr. Wilfrid Ward desoribes tht | entry in 
pamphlet as ‘ virulent,’ and I do not think the epithet too ston: | past car 
Mr. Gladstone treated the Infallibility definition as identifi been tre: 
the Catholic Church for ever with the policy and spirit of Mannie Constant 
W. G. Ward, and Louis Veuillot. Newman wrote to I | bk oy 
Blachford : ‘ Gladstone’s excuse is, I suppose, the oe Lam 
of Archbishop Manning in his Caesarism,” and hoa 3 Y i i 
a service if he gives us an opportunity of spea pi Bre 
‘can speak against Gladstone, but it would not be dee.) Fer || Stion in 
against Manning. The difficulty is, who ought to ma of them: marters, 
Catholics felt that difficulty. The most consider sel ot 4 
whether socially or intellectually, addressed oe vii : 
Newman begging him to vindicate them against onsente 
they felt keenly to be monstrously untrue. adto gay into 
some reluctance and determined to put what he h earnest! 9 
formof a Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, who Ins 5, cone 
him to write, finding, to quote his felicitous K sociale P 
for a very unpleasant task in being thus enable 
with one on many accounts so dear to m e oe 
tive and the fitting sample of a laity as zealou 


ahy” 
3 Vol. ii. p. 368. ; atly poblstel ; 
æ A lecture on Caesarism and Ultramontanism rece 
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I E patriotic.’ ‘The success of this famous Letter was 
cit ey | religio? A few—very few—Catholic critics carped at passages 
Pee med directed against themselves. But it was received 
oe the Ci ligent men generally, whether Catholic or Protestant, with 


lone à d F : 
80 |i g]asm. $ j 
i Bet a great trial was at hand which should darken all 


CEN Year i. yewman’s horizon. He himself had said, “We must have some 
ie Bis | conance to balance this good fortune. The penance came, a 
red With ih heavy one indeed. Father Ambrose St. John, the dearest friend 
ason forpa | fis later years, was to be taken from him. He gives a detailed 
t wri ing | and most affecting account of this tragic event in a long letter to 


came, yy | ford Blachford. Soon another deeply valued friend, and brother 
had quit | in religion, Father Caswall, died. The Oratorian Fathers who 
his party,jy | remember that time speak of the years between 1875 and 1879 
2e8; he j | as very sad ones for Newman. His silence and depression were 
nd. Hey; | very noticeable to those who lived with him. The Bishop of 
ted follower, Bimingham wrote : 

imaselt badly He is very much aged, and softened with age and the trials he has 
I think, the | had, especially by the loss of his two brethren, St. John and Caswall: 
can becom | hecan never refer to those losses without weeping, and becoming speechless 


1 and mor for the time. 


he mercy dl 
ified in his | 
rees in their 
esoribes the 
; too strong. 
identifying 


The solemn conviction that he must think no more of an 
atthly future, but prepare to follow those dear to him who had 
gone beyond the veil, was never absent from his mind. The last 
Ey m a diary, which he had kept for some years, deals with his 
a as a Catholic, and the unfairness with which he had 

reated. He speaks strongly, even bitterly,” of the injustice 


nit’, | const $ 
: en ae done to him. And then his mood changes. He looks 
i agantè over his diary, and writes : 
xtravagi Eea ; 
will do 6 thing pa tisfied with the whole of this book. It is more or less a com- 


ron I ° 
2 one end to the other. But it represents what has been 


7 Ve 
cing. We f the real stat 3 
nt to pt tss think.. of my mind and what my Cross has been. O how light a 


le” fer | “tion in sites the Crosses of others are! And think of the compen- 
; arters, but w 1s world. I have had, it is true, no recognition in high 
p o i Many! an 4 lat warm, kind letters in private have I had! and how 
mselves ; | *hould be je o At public acknowledgments! How ungrateful I am, or 


ifs 
> 1 Such letters and such notices failed to content me! 


ae t 
Wag j 
entet i | as In + : 
E | hh the nex e autumn of 1876 that these words were written. 
E S ar a “public acknowledgment’ came to him which 
“ati! 1 y < MUst never faa : 
nso! ost Morbig Never forget in reading Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s volumes Newman’s 


4 Sensitiy. 
jate D. oat weusat 4 Note of pee A true vates, he displayed the irritability which is 
ory Verses a F genius. And he was well aware of it, as his self- 


m as 
o med of myself, of my tears and my tongue, 
Maq cee ue so often unstrung ; 
mplainir eS, to which a chance moment gives birth, 
ng of heaven, and complaining of earth. 
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he very much valued—not, indeed, from A 
ae oe lias Trinity, ‘ the place hoe h ~ atter y 
of life,’ he calls it. He wrote to the Bi © Degan g p 
shop of Bir an the bati 
mi ia 


1912 


it was ‘perhaps the greatest compl; i, fell 
piment Bhang | e 
He was elected an Honorary Fellow of mo Ever tei yblish 
re en oe Seah X my affection at Osten domis 1, git 
invitation of the President and Fellows wen} and ay, | too 
to pay them gt | all tis 
m a 


There was something tenderly pathetic a Vist 
people, in seeing the old man come again after 
the hall where he had been wont to sit as a F ia eventful Yeats h 
in St. Mary’s retaining, faint though it had grown ‘oe So often hey 
Oxford knew so well, and the aged face worn deep ai Modulating 
nett struggle, and sorrow. The story of a momentous ae ‘l 
istory of the University and of religion in E enod in ih 
there.** > ngland seemed to be witty 


garding 
pirmin 
„pon bi 
a prof 
father. 
Bishops 
except 
vould b 
so to sp 
avery g 
This let 
of his o 
ordinary 
modest 

declensi 
clearly, 
On the | 
Times : 


[writes Mr, B 
» Br 
Yee] to Us ony 


In 1878 the stormy Pontificate of Pius the Ninth camet 

3 ` oan 
end, and Leo the Thirteenth was elected to the Papal throne. Th 
new Pope took occasion in the first year of his reign to send Ner 
man a picture from his own Breviary, a token of goodwill whith 
was warmly appreciated. Newman was in good health— Iam 
well,’ he wrote to me, ‘ but I am not strong ’—and in the rerism 
of his works for the uniform edition, which had for some timebea 
appearing, he had reached the final volume, Athanasius—a specill 
cherished writing of his, to go over which again was a labouroilor 
to him. It was a labour destined to be interrupted. There wë 


a widespread feeling in England—and it was not confined t | Pope 
Catholics—that the time had come when Newman should at! | te New 
some signal mark of approbation from Rome. ‘The Cur E 
naturally were foremost to move in this matter. Hadhe m ig | Near 
for years their courageous and consistent advocate, SP i | Duke of 
rebuke for their sake? I remember long discussions ie Hed lang 
subject at the Catholic Union, a society of Cathohe cae j | ld no 
existing since 1872 for the promotion of Catholic e wee ze hac 
which the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Ripon, and Lord vot BE ie to 
` leading members. What would more effectively a tie a : 
Catholic interests, it was asked, than to honour Nera tol Eo D 
decided that an effort should be made to secure aS a ed 02 i Raking 
Sacred College: and Cardinal Manning W25 aes er pioi eterat 
subject. He was silent for a short time, but ee e ste tentatiy 
occasion, and expressed his willingness to aie vari we ow fol] 
submitting it to the Holy Father. Shortly @ ned to 8) oe |. Th 
of Norfolk had occasion to visit Rome, and ene Tae j w uter 
the Pope some considerations in suppos Manning: put oe 


thought had been submitted by Cardina 
51 Ward, vol. ii. p. 430. 
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} 1912 
«had not as yet been submitted. The burden of explaining 
i ore on him, and in an extremely interesting letter, 
i | p fell ; py Mr. Wilfrid Ward, he gives an account of what he 


g 


5 


ot all this 
| gardinal 
to US Jom | pirming 
ntful yan h 1 apon him. 


So often beng f i profou 


‘ ndly and tenderly impressed by the goodness of the Holy 
j Modulatig, | 


' The difficulty was that Cardinals who are not Diocesan 
the lines 4 Father. ; ted to reside in Rome, a rule to which f 
period ing, | Bishops are expec e , a rule to which few 
tobe write | exceptions had been made. Newman felt that at his age this 
| sould be impossible for him. But he felt, also, that he could not, 
came ty | sto speak, bargain or make terms with the Pope. So he wrote 
hrone, Te | avery guarded letter simply putting before the Bishop his position. 
send Ney. | This letter the Bishop forwarded to Cardinal Manning with one 
dwill whith | of his own, explaining fully what Newman’s mind was. Extra- 
lth—'Jam | ordinary as it must seem, Manning read Newman’s gentle and 
the revision | modest letter, which might certainly have been construed as a 
1e timeben | declension, but paid no attention to Dr. Ullathorne’s, which 
—a specially dearly, and indeed emphatically, explained that it was not. 
sbourofloe | Onthe 18th of February the following paragraph appeared in The 
There mas Times : 


confined W Pope Leo the Thirteenth has intimated his desire to raise Dr. Newman to 
ould reelt l the Cardinalate, but, with expressions of deep respect for the Holy See, 
atholiolaty | Dr Newman has excused himself from accepting the purple. 


he not beet Nye ; 
e, sufetif | Duk E was greatly pained by this paragraph, and wrote to the 
ons on th fe of Norfolk, pointing out in singularly temperate and digni- 
, gonilni! | ae that, as this statement did not come from him, and 
interests Y | who ae have come from Rome, it must have come from someone 
Petre we" | ope i acu only read his letter, but, instead of leaving to the 
= | lishea Thee it, took upon himself to interpret it, and pub- 

| Tote a at interpretation to the world. The Duke immediately 

| enelog; ardinal Manning, who meanwhile had started for Rome, 
2 | W the letter which he had received from Newman, and 
| General eee representations.’ ** On the 20th of February a 
Q ntatiy eeting of the Catholic Union was held, at which repre- 
PF foe gy, Of the leading Catholic families were present, and the 
| ee Owing resolutions were enthusiastically adopted on the 
Pa letter was dated the 3rd of February, 1879. But in order to make 


to tha olutely clear, Dr. Ullathorne wrote on the next day another strong 
‘ ® same effect, 


ase is Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s : I did not see the letter. 
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be trusted, are now at an end.’ *° 
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motion of the President, the Duk yi? 


e of Norfolk May 


Ripon : » Seco | 
I. ‘That the Catholic Union of Gre “ge 2 
with profound gratification, intelligence A Britai a3 tone D 
ness Pope Leo the Thirteenth to oon ee desire o a 7 ae 
John Henry Newman the dignity of a datas Os mi arfoll 
II. ‘That the Catholic Union desires ta. C EO Oma | pipe 
tolic Throne an expression of unfeigneq meal before the 4, | talk to! 
thus shown to one whose name is Ae i, Fa for the tad and ab 
the Catholics of the British Empire, ae y e q rein Hiei 
and cherished by his countrymen generall f RE y Veneria | 18000% 
intellectual endowments.’ or apk Moral an a 
ee ; ; an 
nae puna the gatholig Union begs permission to congtafajy, | which h 
Newman, with the deepest reverence and regard "Tf those 
marked recognition by the Holy See of his eminent seri w but, of 
Catholic Church.’ g 
; iy splendor 
IV. That copies of these resolutions be submitted to hs | 2! 
Holiness the Pope and to the Very Rev. Dr. Newman,’ mstlors. 
These resolutions were very acceptable to Newman, who er pima 
pressed his gratitude to the Catholic Union for having done hin geili 
‘so great a service.’ °t They were sent with a letter fromthe mely di 
Duke of Norfolk to The Times, and they were telegraphed i oe 
Rome, where Cardinal Manning at once explained the whole siu: fi re h 
tion to the Holy Father, who gladly acceded to Newman's mst E ie 
that he might continue to live at the Oratory. Manning om P 
municated this information, by telegram and letter, both ta Mr 
the Duke of Norfolk and to the Bishop of Birmingham. Socal cluding ] 
this curious episode. On the 8th of March 1879 Manmne n w. His 
to Newman what purported to be an explanation, but i © sorely 
Swift calls ‘an explanation where nothing is ezp lane ihis A questi 
man, however, was far from cherishing rancour on accu may p 
business. On the 12th of March he wrote to me: pas ae 
I wish to give a contradiction to any idea which may it sated 
any dissatisfaction on my part with any steps taken by CaN and 11 Obsery, 
He has been kind enough to go out of his way to walle o a i 
every such report swept away for good and all. T fhè ma ma: 
i ay 
There is one thing about which there should be T be na 
great, the supreme value of the Cardinalate to i So m w Pope 
it set the seal of Papal authority upon bis Wee e about 4 A Ss 
+ , ‘ 1 
to Dean Church : ‘ All the stories which have a cloud ae Th 
being a half-Catholic, a Liberal Catholic, weder athe 
. th 


34 Ward, vol. ii. P: 581. 
35 Tbid, vol. ii. p 40% 
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7 pars of life remained to Cardinal Newman : years spent 
Melby pleven years 0: 1 F IE 


‘ip nidulo meo,’ as he affectionately called the Birming- 

F- neacls n in 188 : F 3 

hs J E5 ‘ory. He came to town in 1881, chiefly for the sake of 
8 etei | bp A Millais for the portrait in the possession of the Duke of 

Millais, whose habit it was to paint in silence, with his 


2 -his mouth, desired that someone should accompany and 
ly Ch E jn 1S e 7 2 > i 

eth Ich, i to his illustrious sitter, whose face he desired to see animated ; 
oy e Aps F at the Cardinal’s request, I gladly consented to be of use in 
1 tty g Millais told me he had great difficulty in catching the 


f his WAY. 5 
yeti i | ee . ‘there is so much in that face.’ One morning he 
J I} gdenly exclaimed in the middle of a sitting, ‘I’ve got him!’ : 
Moral ang } 8! d. This portrait of Millais—he said it w 

snd so he had. is p e said it was the one 
| «hich he wished to go down to posterity by—is certainly the best 
{those which exist of Cardinal Newman. It has been engraved ; 
but, of course, in the engraving the colouring which gives it its 


Congratulate 
d, upon i 
ges splendour is lost. 

At his home in Birmingham the Cardinal received many 
visitors. Distinguished people came from all quarters to see the 
‘oldman of sweet aspéct,’ °° and departed feeling that it had been 
good for them to be there. As time went on he found it increas- 
ingly difficult, and at the last impossible, to write. But to the 
tnd his mental faculties were unclouded : a little lapse of memory, 


uitted to bis 
n. 
jan, who er 
ng done hin 
ter from the 


a e aslight deafness, were the chief drawbacks to his intercourse with 
man's Wish tis friends. So passed the days until the end came, and he passed 
nning co poe Inscription which he caused to be put on his tomb 
et, both ae ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.’ 

m. oa r. Wilfrid Ward—I think wisely—has abstained from con- 


nning wot ee his book with anything in the way of a general summing- 
it it is wht a a x object was to delineate Newman and Newman’s life-work, 
ed,’ N | , aa foiled for long years, so signally crowned at the last. 
kay aa however, arises—it has, indeed, arisen—as to which 
Ne ae be expected to say a few words: a very few will 
pee) mph a is coronat opus. But was the end, after all, a definite 
e N or Cardinal Newman and for the cause which he repre- 
A very able writer in The Times Literary Supplement ° 


ghe | n T many i 
| Thirteen t Bas seemed that the seal set on Newman’s work by Leo the 


stake i enth ha 

ap WH, | eted in 1907 wa roughly broken by the famous Encyclical Pascendi, 
Jo he | hy ope Pi against the Modernists—not that Newman was a Modernist 
pout © ns the Tenth. 

1 

oud, 


; he ; 
Ja Sy ar x i z 

| P ae = ee he applies to St. Philip Neri in his beautiful poem, 
he 25th of January 1912. 
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Is this so? It appears to me that th Ai 
beyond all others, to answer that question ; © Person a 
himself. And he has answered it in an 1g Pope Ping ee 
Bishop of Limerick, dated the 10th of Maree ph OD 
Ten, 1 


APh letta 

: a eat ve 38 5 9 ty 
ing is a translation ** of the letter—the origina] oe i cle 
: atin: “3 


VENERABLE BROTHER, HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC 


have you know that your pamphlet, in which watt SENEDIoMOy 
Cardinal Newman, so far from differing faa a that the werd 
ur 


IRTA 

TNCYclical le 
t Approval, i. 
NSE of truth a 
ay 

have been stably 


Elec sndced, have done better sx ic O 
7 rh one better service alike to t} : 
to the eminent merit of the man. There appears + pitts 
amongst those whose errors We have condemned b Bx 

a fixed rule that for the very things which they aa at Letter, as it ven 
they seek the sanction of the name of a most ‘Nastia have in 
they freely claim that they have drawn certain Pat According, 
from that spring and source, and that, for this reat tal Desi 
condemn the doctrines which are their very own without at T ea 
nay, in priority of order, condemning the teaching of so afi “ae 
great aman. If one did not know what a power the ferment tena 
spirit has of overwhelming the mind, it would seem incredible tht i 
should be found who think and proclaim themselves Catholics shin 
matter lying at the very foundation of religious discipline they st i 
authority of a private teacher, even though an eminent one, abre te 
magisterium of the Apostolic See. You expose not only their contua, 
but their artifice, as well. For if, in what he wrote before he professed it 
Catholic Faith, there may perchance be found something which ban: 
certain resemblance to some of the formulas of the Modernists, you jus) 
deny that they are in any way supported thereby; both becau» it 
meaning underlying the words is very different, as is also the pup 
of the writer; and, the author himself, on entering the Catholic Chur 
submitted all his writings to the authority of the Catholic Chur 
herself, assuredly to be corrected, if it were necessary. As for the ee 
and important books which he wrote as a Catholic, it is eriy ae 
to defend them against the suggestion of kindred with heresy: uh ts 
the English public, as everybody knows, John Henry Arai 
writings, unceasingly championed the cause of the Catholic #4 at 


a way that his work was most salutary to his countrymen, 
According!¥; 
undoubtedly al 


he was deservedly most dear. No doubt in so grea foreign 0 nig 
works something may be found which may seem to n id arouse #5 ni 
tional method of the theologians, but nothing which oe one af 
of his faith. And you rightly state that it 15 not ‘its E 
at a time when no signs of the new heresy had shown cation "p 


ER : . ecial 7 
of expression in some places did not display a  twistiDg those meot 


the Modernists act wrongly and deceitfully 1 context. A 
their own meaning in opposition to the entire pare 
g in opp pint! 


5 ma 
2 I do not know by whom this translation ae 
pared it with the Latin and find it literally correct: 
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const? 
jedge < 
and at 
your F 
misuse 
they t 
given U 
dishon' 
their Y 
pure al 
a mast 
the ma 
handed 
tion of 
success 


Th 


locutu: 


s have inven 


a According, 


rental posits 


We could ys 


i the same tins 
eminent ands 
tofa pufta 
ble that persas 


lics, while ina 


ne they set th 


one, abore th | 


heir contumany, 
he professed tt 

which bears 4 
ists, you jusly 


h because Uo | 


so the pupe 
atholic Chur, 


atholic Chur f 


yr the numerot 
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ou on vindicating with eminent success, through your know- 
s writings, the memory of a most good and most wise man ; 
time, as far as in you lay, on having secured that amongst 
eople, especially the English, those who have been accustomed to 
hat name already cease to deceive the unlearned. And would that 
followed Newman as a teacher, not in the fashion of those who, 
preconceived opinions, search his volumes, and with deliberate 
?. honesty extract from them something from which they contend that 
Oe views receive support, but that they might gather his principles 
Be and unimpaired, and his example and his lofty spirit. From so great 
e ir they may learn many noble things; in the first place, to hold 
the magisterium of the Church sacred, to preserve inviolate the doctrine 
handed down by the Fathers, and, what is the chief thing for the preserva- 
tion of Catholic truth, to honour and obey with the utmost fidelity the 


ssor of the Blessed Peter. 


4912 
g) atulate y 
ao all hi 
J as the same 
your Be 
misuse 
they truly 
oven up to 


succe: 
This surely should be decisive of the point at issue. ‘Petrus 


locutus est : causa finita est.’ 
W. S. LILLY. 


Yor, 
» LXXI 
—No. 421 GG 
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LA CITTA ETERNA 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE SEVENI Ips 
Ir was one evening at Copenhagen duri S 
when, talking to some diplomats of the post a of 18i 
to go to, I exclaimed ‘The ideal post would a mouli Prig 
Embassy. I mean to go there!’ Everybody tena 
thought that such a thing would be impossible, Since th 
of James the Second no English Ambassador had been ced 
to the Pope, and who could foresee in 1862 a conta 
circumstances which would make Rome the Capital of Thi 
Italy ! 
This was the time of peace before the German-Danish wr, 
which eventually led to the Austro-Prussian one, which in its tun 
caused the Franco-Prussian war by. the transference of th 


hed, for 


centre of weight to Berlin. The Pope was well protected by 


Napoleon the Third, it seemed certain that his successor wll 
continue the same policy, and the boldest imagination could mi 
then forge a chain of events which would lead to Vir 
Emmanuel being proclaimed King of United Italy, m the bs 
of less than nine years from the evening when T expresse 0 
fantastic desire. 7 
Ki ozh v, 1871, 191 
When on the early morning of Christmas Day, 1 in the it 
the dome of St. Peter’s float transparent and pea i gel 
crystalline air, as the train wound leisurely sa be out lë 
hills of the Campagna, I asked myself what iil chaotic, ® 
in this new Capital, where everything was ® y whioh 
where there could be no precedents or tradition a 
articularly affect us? 5 one BY 
3 We had come straight from England, ye a Const 
frozen Paris, where the ghastly destruction inter i 
stared one in the face wherever ON the eni dii 
hotel, I noticed all the beautiful fount ed ome act ie 
charms, were ice-bound and covere 
T only once saw repeated there, during 
The new state of things era 
whole world, and every hotel was r. 
number of Royalties had congregated toer the abu 
Princess of Wales were to be seen every 


eS 


our 
eemed v0 
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91? 
og with the King and Queen of Denmark and all their family, 
gleri Queen of Hanover with her children. Indeed, it was 
d gnd the t the marriage of Princess Thyra, the Princess of Wales’s 
| hot E er, to the Duke of Cumberland (the King of Hanover’s 
SEAN was arranged. 
4 cannot now enumerate the many crowned heads that came 
p Rome that winter, and all the interesting men and women I 
aught glimpses of, for, being in very deep mourning, we did not 
wo into society, and only met people casually on the Pincio, or 
st some church festival, or in a gallery. 
| The chaos of a new Capital cannot be described. Nobody 
OMe asa f emed to know anything for certain, or where anybody lived. 
ghed, foral Everybody was house-hunting, and nobody could find a shelter. 
nce the day | Prince Doria, whom I knew well from former visits to Rome, 
en accredit oered us the beautiful little Palace in the Villa Pamphyli, but 
mbination g | there were no fireplaces, and none could be put in, on account of 
al of Util | he decorations, and at last we rented from him his Villa of 
Albano, until we should find something suitable in Rome. 
‘Danish Wa, | The Villa had lovely gardens, and was in an ideal situation ; 
ch in itstoa J and among my most cherished memories are the drives along the 
ce of te f Via Appia Antica, on returning from Rome after a busy day, 
protected by } when I watched the sun sinking into the Tyrrhenean sea, and 
cesio v gilding with its last rays the long line of tombs which border 
jon gal M | theancient way, the most mysterious, solemn, silent and pathetic 
d to es companions, to those who understand. 
m e | King Victor Emmanuel, who disliked Rome even more than 
pressed BY | le did Florence, and was in the habit of saying that it would 
sen 1e oe to him, only came from time to time when important 
ins oin 1 Pied, 8 ad to be transacted ; but the Prince and Princess of 
a ov ee | Nl ont lived in the Quirinal, and represented him socially. 
a ri A ice foreigners, especially English, wished to be presented 
l | dies n ae Princess very graciously received the English 
T. e udience, and one of her own ladies, half English by 
Bo coca peer aken to present her semi-countrywomen, when 
heed not er of demands for presentations had accumulated. 
| to refer fe Say that as under the circumstances there was nobody 
» 1b Was impossible to select, and the numbers grew 


i ; 
il Shortly after m 


cts to P y arrival I wrote to ask when I might pay my 
w 


"cess Margaret, at whose marriage I had assisted, 
ibs appointee frequently seen in Florence. When I went 
T ae a time, I was received by one of her ladies, who 
= 1e well, but who, staring me in the face with 
yes, said ‘Oh, but it is much too early. Duchess 


3 0 r 
A p esents the English ladies, is not here, and the others 
et arrived,’ . 
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‘ Chère Princesse,’ I responded, I am 
5) no 


but Lady Paget, and I have com an Rogi ‘i 
Recognition then dawned in her ‘aul a Private sy | uint 
incident to show the state of bewilder, I n aadi f 


on 
ment eversboty lig, | 


should like to mention one curious ri d 


Marsh, the learned and widely respected An to as 7 I} packs 

he had been in Rome a few years, whic man Ministe a | Rome 

among all the Americans who had come there a the effec te | g A 

he had not been able to persuade more than twat that tne g" Ha 
0 £0 t ; 


Considering that Rome is at present entirely under the 4% f pillia 
sway, and that numbers of great Roman familie i | Aft 
almost entirely, as far as the ladies go, of Ameri Franci 
remarkable, and shows how entirely social anit tisi | years, 
changed in the United States, as well as at Rome, nine ta | Empa: 

The Court of Turin had always been one where a seve Bee 
antiquated etiquette had obtained, and now this was all si oe 
and upset by the advent of young and democratic Italy vib | mi 
traditions at all, and one had to be a genius of intuition and ag a 


S are Comps) | 


l . 
iveness to steer one’s way clear of all social reefs and shoal, | E a 
Everybody who remembers Rome in the Papal times voli | ane 
have been struck by the unique and picturesque solemnity oitte | rier 
social functions, the great bare, ill-lit, and unwarmed pail | Aș. 


rooms, the Cardinals in scarlet, the thrones in the princely hous, | in ios 
and the flock of retainers in gaudy, ill-fitting liveries. All thi | occupy 
was suddenly swept away by a busy, clamouring, lively, isi by the 
and dining crowd, by calorifères and gas ; and all the hateful inà | I reme 
and frippery so dear fo semi-artistic minds of the ‘eran | vith m 
adorned the walls. Poor Mr. Swinton, the once s0 es about ] 
painter of delicate portraits of the English beauties of the | th Ron 
and ‘fifties, but very feeble then, remarked to me e E a Py 
a visit to the high priestess of this new departure, eee ee 


z ; | the Pa 

felt like standing on his head at a bric-à-brac, goems | i 
description was accurate. the 1 allowed 
upon | “owed 

The Roman aristocracy had for so long looked vp? vet | Albano 


m | this ¢ 


accredited, and the foreigners wh s tt Yan, 
all the advances to be admitted to th veentties | tated 
sudden change of scenery caused nu A pod i | levolye 
diplomats took their cue from the Court ie caused ts | E Cin 
= themselves upon the rules laid down by it, 22 sig corp aciei | orst g 
-deal of friction. Then there was the apr on wit 
to the Pope, which was not supposed to ul 
amongst them were often old friends, 


_ broken. The younger members of Pap > 
the h one, were to be seen daily | 
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lish toy | J ve meetings, when the Italian Royalties were absent ; 
te andie | dune ae they were severely rebuked for these transgressions. 
ive thi ie | pat J society was sharply divided between whites and 
lY wag; | Roman i frst, but even during the twelve years that we were in 
0 me I} packs ae of the younger generation had gone over to the whites, 
linis pome m tof any particular convictions, but simply because 


4 
T n accoun 
Ne feds, pe 


fi | = s more amusing, and there was more to do. 
18 that figs T ib Peering back upon my life in Rome, it appears to me like a 
80 to Coy | pilliant kaleidoscope, without any very salient points. 
DE Amerin | Bi iei the tremendous events and changes induced by the 
te comps Franco-Prussian war, France had, for the first time after many 
Cans, hisi d sed to be a menace to the peace of Europe, but the 


me, on ee 
| Emperor Napoleon was still living. On the 9th of January 1873 


yo were dining at the Austrian Legation, together with several 
| members of the French Legation, when a telegram was brought 
to my husband, announcing the Emperor’s death at Chislehurst. 
The French diplomats were absolutely indifferent, and I was 
particularly shocked by the frivolous remarks of one of the secre- 
taries who had been an ‘intime’ at the Tuileries, where he led 
all the cotillons, and had been loaded with benefits by his Imperial 


ditions ha, 


& Severe anj 
3 all change} | 
taly, with m 
m and adai- f 
shoals, 
times woli | 


mnity ofte | master. 

med pie _ Asregards external affairs, the feeling of peace and relaxation 
ed in those days was very profound. Italy had, however, much to 
es. 


occupy her concerning internal affairs, and was especially harried 
by the brigand question in Sicily, which was a continual sore. 
I'remember two young Englishmen imploring me to intercede 
mith my husband to get them a permit ‘to pick the brigands off 
about Mount Etna, it would be such fun!’ 

Rome and the Campagna were also very unsafe. Minghetti, 
a Prime Minister, was knocked about and deprived of his watch 
nh. putse, one evening in the Foro Trajano, as he was leaving 


jely, danang f 
hateful trish | 
ne. ‘seventies 
soughit-lt 
f the fote | 
after pays 
that bet 


b Jt TEE a e E E 
mad Bez Roceagiovine. Duke Grazioli, riding in his own park 
p thet allow Sson and daughter, was attacked by brigands. I was never 
m i ae x 8&0 out riding during our stay at the Villa Doria at 
: è | ob hie ess ace i i lver in the holster 

h a | “his sa dale ompanied by a man with a revolver in 


f f | ua Tuch to the discomfort of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
ë | lesotea tre of foreigners by brigands more than anything else, 
g f te Cimin idea of driving from Albano to Siena via Capraruola, 
y Worst qi man forest, Viterbo, and the lake of Bolsena, the very 
pose K ae for ‘ malviventi.” My brother and Lord X were my 
ules n i Along th S, and we had four fleet horses to our light carriage. 
J lu oe Whole road were relays of Carabinieri, and in the most 
| er es two of them accompanied us on horseback. We 
t these F rgand, but our hotel bills were very much increased 


k a 1 $ 
wa 8 Sns of our importance. 
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_ cette Ambassadrice qui ne connaît pas Kes 
a sense true, for after the Ming 
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The diplomatic corps had been mu 1912 


ture from Florence. The Commun 


of the famous Duc de Praslin who murdered hi Choir ee 
Philippe’s day, had been replaced by M. Tae 18 Wife jy 2 | it F 
Renan. He was clever, doctrinaire, violer t mee the ting ae 
cultured and intimate with all scientific a and cassan at | coplt 


5 nd li lap » Ve e 0 
was short, thin, pale-faced, and sharp-featureq Be People, i Pala 
in mind of the Girondin Manuel. He ought to nO Btn, | were 
in a long brown coat and cape, and a low, wide fe been thi | by a 
His wife, an excellent, simple woman, who adored ae by | pe th 
pray that he should break an arm, b A 
Bee, cause her happiness Wa tg Bi 


great. My husband, who had known the Fourniers at other 


asked why it was not her own arm she prayed for, She a bi 
think that would affect her happiness sufficiently, was her aa fe 
, l; , 


Such elements did not blend well with Sarcastic people of iy 
world ; they were soon removed, and replaced by the Marquis an 
Marquise de Noailles. The Ambassador Who, in spite of bs 
aristocratic name, was supposed to have extreme revolutionary 
leanings, was gentleness itself, and allowed his wife, his son, his | co qu 
Embassy to do exactly as they liked, a modus vivendi not usuilly } had t 
associated with the intolerant Republican. He wasa mad | the st 
great culture and literary talent, in conversation mildly sarcastic. 
He used to sit for hours inside my huge fireplace, smoking tp ters | 
the chimney, because he could not be one minute withott Tecogr 
cigarette. The Marquise was a Pole, whose great beauty k ie 
now somewhat marred by too much embonpoint, but Be ia 
she had for many years, during the time of her pa Fins 
her second marriage, exercised over many hearts, stil i Fa Hace 
to some degree. She was by no means collet ay isa Was g 
the great portals of the Palazzo Farnese, which the aie pa! | tokey 
ment with true Republican generosity had secure Mond ® 
furnished for the Embassy, were thrown open se wlt | M. de 
crowds less remarkable for quality than quantity, 


ce qui 
but hi 
one di 
all th 


she pont! | Sophis 
select a friend, and, taking him to the long galletY,®. guli | ambas 


fi þjec i on 
with lovely hands to some very risque SU 5 dropt oo 
Romano’s beautiful ceiling, and, with black De, vale 0 fal e 
blue eyes, she sighed wistfully ‘ Et dire que oa tha ‘ 
à linstar d'un prêtre ! ’ . -Ted fof gorse ni trall. 
The dinners at the Farnese were unrivalle bey ¥* p Of the 
‘and all the official world was invited to wed i, careeto linein 
times enlivened by the son of the house, 4°" | an. i | Terg 
7 in his nighe oy bullet 


the table on his tricycle adorned only 1 
Mme. de Noailles, who was amabit: ou pest | 
sometimes remonstrated with me for not ee saying ee | “tho, 
in my invitations. She used to point s Ministres., 


pility itself to 


hetti admins 
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a by one of a very different kind, the men who composed 
replacee went into society or made any attempt to make my 


7 T A . 
| j Be rnc, and the principal one amongst them was then 
ia zou with the difficulty of having three wives at the same time, 


Tae them being an Englishwoman. I therefore saw no par- 
one p reason to take steps to know them. Germany and France 
A rivals for popularity, but England could afford to stand 
ia look on, for all Italians of that generation knew her to 
4 noi true friend, who had powerfully supported them in their 
fight for unity. o ‘ 
” Before leaving the French diplomats, I must mention Madame 
Je Corcelles, the wife of the Ambassador to the Pope. She was 
4 delightful old lady, who often visited me in spite of prohibitions. 
‘Car,’ she declared, ‘je suis la petite fille de Lafayette, et je fais 
People of ite | ce qui me plait.’ She never addressed the Cardinals as Eminence, 
Marguissnj | put hailed them in cheery tones as her ‘ dear Cardinals.’ When 
spite of is | one day she visited Pius IX., he asked her whether she had seen 
revolutiona | all the sights of Rome. ‘Oui, Saint Père, she responded, ‘ mais 
, his son, his | ce que je désire le plus c’est de voir un Conclave.’ That Pope 
i not usuly | had the saving grace of sense of humour, and he it was who told 
as a manoi | the story. 
dly sarcastic. | Prussia never had had any Embassies anywhere, only Minis- 
smoking | ters plenipotentiary, but Imperial Germany was the first to’ 
ie without | recognise Italy as a Great Power, and to accredit an ambassador. 
beaty ws | For this important post M. de Keudell was chosen and accorded 
ut the sm) | @ triumphant reception in Rome, both at Court and in society ; 
vhood belt | for by this time all sympathies had shifted from France to Ger- 
till prevail | many. Southern imagination invested M. de Keudell with 
é, utwa | Machiavellian inventiveness and Talleyrand’s astuteness. He 
pch Gove "as supposed to be Prince Bismarck’s alter ego, whilst he was 
| and pil | Pigen, his replica on blotting paper, and it was only the aura 
, Monday ” | F the man of blood and iron which shone around him. In reality 
| oe was the simplest, most naive, straight, and un- 
ees Prussian soldier, who had been translated into an 
nie sae s uniform. I, who when I was a girl at Court had 
es a ina his square white Cuirassier’s back, as he with 
| vay PF S called forth in the purest, most soothing and classical 
| melodies of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, soon discovered 
thrall ae of his appointment was to be looked for in the 
| othe ch that divine music had exercised on the receptive mind 
| lines St Chancellor. Besides that, M. de Keudell was discip- 
Wer six. eo and what more could be wanted? He was enormous, 
] bullet ie ot, and more than broad in proportion. Out of a round 
R ad with white or flaxen hair—I never found out which— 
“thous pair of small but very honest brown eyes. He was utterly 
: Sule, and, being the doyen of the Ambassadors, would 
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have had to cope with many difficulties 

not his happy nature allowed him to fl 

in unconscious bliss, till his popularity 
. of vantage. As Mme. de Keudel] wa 
doyenne of the Ambassadresses devoly 
quently to confer with her husband, so ag to tak 
I need not say that with such a man everythin ke 
as ho was quite persuaded that the proposed ne 
right and straight. 

There was in those days a very large English colony ; 
and also an enormous influx of tourists, many of i! 1M Rome, 
introductions from people we barely knew. There were (a j 
who had printed letters from the Foreign Office tecoma | 
them to the Ambassador’s good offices and protecti p 


: ; ; AUA on. These al 
imagined they had a right to be invited to what they termed om | 


of form a 
nod . 
ie about jn. 

anded him 

; 0) 80 | 
nda il, herp 
upon me, ang Ih po j 
United a f 
Was eag A | 
Se Wag ah | 


cautior 
sticks. 


‘ public balls? and receptions. To satisfy them was not easy ay 

and when I insisted that, when the King and Queen honowe saw 

our balls with their presence, the ladies should come in fulldres, | Th 

and not, as they frequently did, in walking frocks with striel | ename 

Como blankets over their shoulders and mittens on their hands, | fields o 

there was an outcry; but I felt it my duty to be firm. Noboly | the an 

who was not in Rome in those days can have a conception of ttè | Embas 

NY numbers of English who invaded it. A good number came to | ing ple 
pi see the sights, others for the Church functions; some came fr | was an 
hunting, and some for riding only, and never went to see St. | and the 
Peter’s or the Coliseum. Many spent all their time in picking | e pm 

up coloured marbles and drinking tea together, but all of i | a 
wanted to be amused in the evening, and, as there were ae | a : 

any theatres, the Court and the Embassies were the only rom | is 

for the Roman houses were not open to them. ‘no of ne | in spit 

From November to June if was a continuous ae adi | frequer 

faces, and the dinners, luncheons, concerts, and balis ome T | Dr. Ne 


; R ; 
give seemed unending. Lent brought no relief, 7 whenth | the An 
fuller than ever at that time. On every fine aftern e PN er i 


g the Yor 
was no hunting all the best lawn-tennis players eee of ial’ | bad be 
Romans assembled in our lovely gardens, eae gardens: ™) | ren 
came to watch this, till then, unknown game- d the 9° De i ae = 
alas! reduced to a third of their extent, ee. byt e Aue i = 
some ancient villa, and were bounded on the a y gel 4 tee 
wall and on the south by the Castro Bee sit and ol | Pisina, 
_ avenues gave a grateful shade in spring 82 pies, oO w | oi 
_ a grove which in June was paved with i: po The pla pet B 
at one’s approach, arose clouds of white ¢0 that © 


r tenancy $; ere 
f a frosty ye j 


seeking 104 


o lonely during the first years of ou 
alked there by myself in the gloaming ° 
ìe foxes creep out of the copses, 
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ea] in? . 
‘Quetta l i -phas gone, and so have the Ludovisi gardens and many other 
the sity f aths + the Oreads and Dryads. The Rome of to-day knows 
1 Some ™ A pounts E steries no more. When first we lived in what was then 
er du d dose m Torlonia, but which now has been the English Embassy 
id I tadir TA i years, it was surrounded by vineyards, out of which loomed 
uted atti, f for ai ancient monuments. Fora quarter of a mile there were 
easy Bs | Mses, and I was constantly warned by my Roman friends 
S abso 4 ihe dangers J ran when returning late at night with my 


„yels on from some ball or party. The servants were terrified, 
e 


ny in Rone, | jnd would not go messages after dark, for high walls, with here 
lom broni ; and there dark recesses, lined the road. The gentlemen of the 
re also thog Embassy, when returning in the evening on foot, took the pre- 
ommending caution of walking in the middle of the road, and carried heavy 
+ These gl ticks. I confess that these first years in sunny, peaceful, un- 
‘termedon | touched, and mysterious Rome, had a great charm for me. It 
S not ey, f yas romantic, and one might, with a little imagination, have 
n honour | invested it with a spice of danger. 


Then there were the long rides over the undulating flower- 
enamelled Campagna; the spins of twenty or thirty miles through 
fields of asphodel, tinted rose-red by the setting sun, for we defied 
the ancient Roman superstition of coming in at sunset. The 
Embassy, which was close to the Porta Pia, soon became a meet- 
ing place for all our friends who liked riding, as the Campagna 
was an open book to us. My children brought their playfellows, 
and these little creatures, some of them on tiny ponies, tore across 
the smooth green grass, sometimes followed by a stream of huge 
white Maremma shepherd dogs, at a pace which often made me 
tremble. Mothers confided their daughters to me, and many a 
marriage was thus made in the saddle under my chaperonage. 

_ We knew the Campagna better than anybody in Rome, yet 


n full dress, 
vith striped 
heir hands, 
n. Nobody 
ption of the 
er came io 
e came for | 
to see St | 
in picking ; 
all of them 

vere harily 
ly resolute, 


ing ft" | A spite of this we sometimes got into difficulties owing to the 
wo had 2 frequent changes of boundaries. One day I was riding alone with 
Rome ™ | X Nevin. He was the well-known and energetic incumbent of 
when ther e American Church in Rome, very popular, and quite a char- 
s the Te | {tin those days, before a long illness sapped his powers. He 
ig of ee a een a soldier, and through the War of Secession. He was 
dens, a | yout of Dr. Doellinger, and yet was well noted at the Vatican. 
grote í “Gee to know most people, although he was very poor and 
re Hr i wee into society. A lady once sent him a cheque for ten 
secular iv | Thethe anonymously, because his clothes were so shabby. I doubt 
and a | isin “the bought new ones with the money. He was very enter- 
tof | ting? and reasonable people thought him a little — extra- 
yer at ` > 2 rode a little skinny mare, whom he apostrophised as 
t He at | Ye hay énd who got over or under most things. That afternoon 
er oe ae the = lost our way in the long valleys which extend from 
ome Fe "astery of the Tre Fontane towards Albano, when we 
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suddenly came upon a great num 
extent of soil, and, in answer a 
the monks were extending thei 
direction. These plantations h 
part of the Campagna quite he 
distance we espied, near anoth 
to be an Arab on horseback. Our curiosity 
put our horses into a canter, and soon came 
found to be a monk, a Trappist monk in a 
stole overit. He was young and handsome, and 
he vainly tried to pull his narrow skirt 


ae down over hi 
stockings. We asked permission to pass thr 


ber of Convict $ 


ave made this 
althy and ve Mo 


er gang of con: 


3 Msalyhe ” 
yj beautify, Ai 
victs, what th 


Dear 


UP with whe 


We approutg 


S White coit 


oug 
appertaining to the Abbey, and he courteously BP the lng 


us the way. I made a remark to Dr. Nevin e 


admiration of the monk’s straight seat and manl 
my companion pointed to the purple tassels hangi 


hat, and said ‘ Take care, he will understand.’ 
our cicerone, galloping on before us, took a wide dit 


Offered to sty 


X pressing yy 
y looks, by: 
ng from jh: 


At this money 


ch in splendid 


style, and, flinging open a heavy gate to let us pass, bowel a 
low and silent adieu. As he drew his hand back from the gate, 


the sun glinted upon a great jewel in a ring, w 
him to be the mitred Abbot of Tre Fontane. 


hich revealed 


This apparition left a vivid impression upon both of us, an 


Dr. Nevin took some trouble to find out who the 


young Abhi 


was before he became a religious. He was told that he ae 
to a great Piedmontese family and was a dashing TT 
and that a tragic love affair drove him, like de Ranc, Pa E 
of the order, to become a Trappist. These monks ha 


clôture, and are hardly ever allowed to speak. Th 
may go abroad. 


re rel 
M. Minghetti, for whom riding was the cee a 
his arduous work, was my constant and mos 


and used to exclaim, with his calm, seraphic a 
is not riding, it is steeplechasing.’ ‘ Corron 
tempo come disperati’ (‘ They race all E ae 
Many were the interesting conversations ee 
those rides. He had at one time, I think 1 


, but i 
rrono tutto 
time like m 


e Abbot oa 


axation IW 
panot 


: Ah, but 


eb} 
eae 


occasi 
it was 
doctor 
others 
murec 
in Ro 

On 
garder 
called 
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J9? 
nd Victor Emmanuel both had superstitions, of which, 


pius z fr successors were entirely devoid. 
Be eh the Pope had twice excommunicated the King, they 
ni 


1 each other, for they were made of the same kind 


ng , loved 
7s | pally and both belonged emphatically to the days that are 
£ 4 and gone. Impulsive in action, primesautier and 

sb a 


A ous in temperament, they allowed themselves the luxury 
e 


> | of sometimes letting their, feelings deviate from what others 
M might consider the stern path of duty. When King Victor 
ti ; pmmanuel died, his chaplain, against all rules, gave him absolu- 
White tly { tion for everything, though he was under the major excommuni- 
sh the lan | cation. The Pope sent for the priest, inquired most feelingly 
ered to shor | about the King’s last moments, and when the chaplain confessed, 
‘pressing yp | Pius IX, with tears in his eyes, cried ‘ Hai fatto bene! hai fatto 
y looks, i: | bene!’ (“You have done well! you have done well!’) In 
ing from i: | another month the Pontiff followed the King. 
this moma; | The death of King Victor Emmanuel made a great sensation ; 
hin splendid | it was so unexpected, for he had a strong constitution and was not 
uss, bowela | past middle age. A shiver of apprehension had swept over the 
om the gate, | Court when, at the New Year’s reception of 1878, the Princess of 
ich reveal | Piedmont and all her ladies appeared in deep black with long 
crépe veils, because some time before the King of Saxony, grand- 
h of us, ani | father of the Princess, had died. It was customary on these 
young Abki | occasions to substitute white or grey for black. A few days later 
he belonged | it was whispered that the King was ill, not dangerously, said the 
valry ofer, | doctors, but it might become serious. Some said it was miliary, 
the founitt | others talked of Roman fever, and the most anxious ones mur- 
have sit | mured something about perniciosa, that most dreaded of all fevers 
Abbot ony | Im Rome. 
On the afternoon of J anuary the 9th I was walking in the 
pues, and as I passed the iron gates a man galloped up and 
j “ved out “E morto il Re!’ and then galloped on. 
a effect of the King’s death in Italy was a tremendous one. 
i the X only the personal glamour which surrounded him, 
ai sti i eeling of security that his strong character gave to the 
| ama Coeneous unity of the country, which was thereby 
| “Uptly shaken. 
Swollen ent to see the King lie in State. He was so enormously 
| ER Ta disfigured by his illness that they had been obliged 
| catafalque almost to the ceiling of the lofty hall, and 
| Posed his body so that it could hardly be seen, or the 
| hag o NEY Suspicious, would certainly have said that he 
n poisoned. 
- bitin ae funeral the whole population stood for hours in the 
| the anon Silent and uncovered, in the streets through which 
| ession was to pass. One of the most touching features 
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~ 
4 4, 


in it was the King’s old war-horse, whic ly, 0? 
battles, immediately following the hen he had ridden; 4 T 
Rome had been fatal to this first ie Tapped al ight 
i said it would be. His fervent wish to oyu!) any amet 
on the wind-swept Superga, facing the ane With hig | ese 
snow-capped Alps, could not be gratified. lestie cha of al 
ry the Roman Pantheon, into which the Roman a) hi i T 

z and th 


x moon shine through the open roof, and where the vat Bin | iset 


Roman Tiber sweep the marble floors when the w Waves of te | bad 1 


When Pope Pius IX died, just a Month after a ate big, | A 

event, which had been anticipated for so long with t | i ant 

hopes and fears, and so much curiosity, created very lit m P ; 
; C excite 


ment. The King’s death had dwarfed it, an Was the e.. | his ¢ 
of Piedmont on the cross of St. Peter’s to the bitter aaa o f atur 
Pope Leo XIII was elected, whom St. Malachi inde | his si 
phecies had qualified as ‘Lumen in Coelo,’ it was found ied | only 
noble family of the Counts Pecci, to which he belonged bores oe 
comet in a blue sky in their arms. The Pope's arms play a | tho G 
great part, for they are put up in many places, and over al te | as = 
Embassies accredited to the Holy See. St. Malachi's motto fe pera 


the present Pope was ‘ Ignis ardens,’ and it was found that | °S 


. . s. k ; : di 
belonged to a religious community who had for their badge a Eh 
a vessel with flames coming out of it. | positi 


As these prophecies, which I believe were made in the twelíth ndh 
or thirteenth century, and first printed in 1595, are very bil | added 
known, I will give those which are more or less in the meno c'eût 


| 
of man, and which one can verify. It will be observed that Ke | H 
are only eight more Popes to come, and, considering ne, surrot 
events, these ominous predictions give one matter {or an paces 
thought. wy Naple ea 
Pius VII. Aquila Rapax 5 . alludes to . Captivity wih’ | ae 
Leo XIT. Canis et Coluber . : ” patie ter | X 
Pius VII. Vir Religiosus : ” : See canine | 0 s 
Gregory XVI. De Balneis Etruriae ” ; Be nt E: se 
Pius IX. Crux de Cruce o : ” pete he 1 
Leo XIII. Lumen in Coelo . ” s eee arms. ought 
Pius X. Ignis Ardens . : z? eee tall 
* * * Religio Depopulata. oe 
* * Fides Intrepida. Starcie 
* * Pastor Angelicus. pre ar 
* * Pastor et Nauta. 
_* * * Flos Florum. 

* * De Medietate Lumae. 

* * De Labore Solis. 

xO 


* Gloria Olivae. ; edebi t bone 

rsecuzione extrema sacrae Romanae ecclesia 5 pus trast 

cet suis (? oues) in multis tribulationibus q alun 
diruetur et iudex tremendus iudicabit poP™ 
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912 
com F xing the average of the Popes’ reigns in modern days, the 
en ty | Ta i A Popes would come to an end about the middle of the 
allin Dae eight of the twenty-first century, which would once more 
ee any. | Bt ity the fact that religious sovereignties are the most lasting 
CEAN m ex 
h of k of io accession of King Humbert to the throne of Italy gave 
l pë : „o to no changes in the first instance. Though the young King 
up Ry ad not the imposing physique of his father or the same vitality 
D es of th md energy, he had many qualities which endeared him to those 
ae hi sho knew him well. At dinners and suppers or balls, where 
itk mg, he never danced, not even as Crown Prince, I often had long 
“litte Many sonversations with him, and the straightness and simplicity of 
a Ree his character inspired me with respect, whilst his affectionate 
a fe | nature won all my sympathies. Shy and distant in manner, 
» Whe 


his sterling qualities were not at once appreciated, and it was 


aie m only later that his sense of duty, and almost too great con- 
nged e scientiousness, won for him a popularity which at first was all 
scar the Queen’s. The King had the physical courage of the House 
ya | 


of Savoy, and he was a faithful and generous friend. In religion 
tolerant, he was outwardly correct, though personally probably 
an agnostic. Hminently reasonable, and by nature unambitious, 
he discharged his duties as a constitutional Sovereign without 
taking much, or I might say, any, pleasure or pride in his kingly 
position. His longing for a quiet, unobtrusive life was pathetic, 
and he often said to me : ‘ Je suis profondément triste,’ and then 
added, half in fun, ‘J’aurais été un excellent sergent de ville, 
c'eût été ma vocation’ ! 

He too, like his father, clung to Piedmontese traditions and 
rounded himself with a Piedmontese Court. I remember his 
pace asking one of Queen Margherita’s Roman ladies, who was 
talking to some friends, ‘ What are you doing there?’ and she 
perc ‘Speaking Italian, Sir’; for the King and Queen 
‘ways spoke in dialect to their immediate ‘entourage.’ King 
A unbert’s charming consort was in many things her husband’s 
ae She loved splendour and was born to be a Queen. 
ii ciate a it, and attracted about herself all the glamour which 
| a all nee a Queen’s patrimony. Always gorgeously attired 
she a lvities, covered with precious laces and priceless jewels, 
| &eeions on entering or leaving a room, to sweep a long and 
| We ee eee in a semicircle, including everybody, such as 
| Steen M d Marie Antoinette had the art of making. Indeed, 
| Queen F ee Was in many ways not unlike the martyred 
J tesame $ Tae for from her Austrian ancestors she inherited 

= a underlip, the bright blue eyes, the fair complexion, 
s, na th of shining blonde hair. She is a woman of many 
S four or five languages in perfection, is very musical, 


over al) the 
i's motto fer 
und that be 
rel badge à 


1 the twelfth 
e very little | 
the memory 
d that there 
g latter ay 
for serious 


vith Napole® 
i 
rth 


0 jpvasio2 


rns. 
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highly cultured, and well read. Hep 
and now, after bitter trials and li É 
she still holds the popular ima 
beloved figure and beneficent i 


i 


arities .. 
A are Dove { 
; partial ger thy 


der ch 
ving lon 
ination, ang 
nfluence are a 


will be a sad one for Italy. en and felt. wg, | potior 
A few months after Ki , K L 
Ing Humbert S ac : p long 

Passanante made an attempt on his life at Nan a many 4 ‘ap 
he was driving through the streets within les, My bors 
shortly afterwards the Royal couple made zg Queen, Whe overe 
Rome, the streets were packed, and they in entry r Th 
They drove at a foot’s pace almost, from th * Breat onti | in Ror 
Quirinal, they were In an open carriage with hala 100 to thy Naples 
the mob swaying and screaming all around them E le Prince ay gentle 
to keep it in bounds. Only a number of police E atter; l 
were hanging on to the carriage and were mistaken, a ane 


as part of the mob. The King held hi Shay 

when acknowledging a salute, alent ot ae ih i y i ae 
head, the Queen showed no symptoms of fear a ee F and ye 
gracious smile on every side, but I think the fact of ee gave il 
guising her apprehensions, following upon the shock which th time o 
attempt must have given her, caused the nervous illness frm | 2d th 
which she suffered for several years, and from which it toa | 00t i 


so long to recover. niy 
The little Prince of Naples was a most engaging child. Tr oo ) 
telligent and bright to a degree, he spoke English perfectly, ant ae 
told me how, when he went to England, the thing that interest ae 
him most was his visit to Woolwich, about which he gave me ae 
details far beyond my comprehension. One day I happened t teptal 
mention before him that a Miss Fox had come to Hi i tors ar 
What,’ he said, in his quick way, ‘anything to do ye F except 
Prime Minister?’ He was very quick and sharp at eT » | Tere ti 
when his English nurse complained that her colds were at the ma 
that she had to use towels instead of handkerchiefs, Mery Ow. 
you say sheets at once, it would be nearer the truth? 19 tae 
royal charge of eight. il PR 
5 fated # s 
Even at that age his principles were clearly e ti he A ay 
unbending, and it was only with the greatest trou adors W eo 
persuaded to shake hands with one of the Ambass paor = 
country was at war with another country for W i a:e = 
ceived a sympathy. Cie a gorereigh: h Ubaldir 
He is now a most exemplary and conscientionn a o Count ( 
what scope is there for a constitutional EE ie to ooi Many 
country in which he and his Government Ei 5 frequent ue | ader 
millions of utterly uneducated electors, W29 psafeer ig | Pity , 


ed it 
their own misfortunes? Still the Italian has NCC" ye 


and that is a pleasure and a pride in his ow © 
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i present war. The menace of Socialism was imminent, 
gow 10 the els and ill-will between the different parties and 
at all ge sunk in the overwhelming feeling of patriotism. It 
factions E feeling which has made them pay their heavy taxes for 
ithe Be on a murmur, which makes them bear the expenses of 
Be oy and navy cheerfully, and which, poor as the nation is, 
=A 5 nO ern > A S s 
fs ipeir King a Civil List far more generous than any of our 
Govere 
The 0 
: | in Rome. 


‘ons ever had. 
other members of the Royal family hardly ever appeared 
They were scattered about at Turin, Florence, and 
| Sapls. The Roman Court was an eminently young one. All the 
le Pring ventlemen and ladies in attendance on the Sovereigns were 
inca ae, he w ery beautiful. It was rather like 
h no attems young, some of the women very beautiful. — s rather like 
plain aa 1 brilliant picture without a background; which was natural, as 
D, by nny | it was all the growth of a few years. ; 
yas his baji | Roman society was like a tidal river flowing backwards 
ath from his | and forwards, for every winter brought back well-known faces, 
bowed with | and yet there were every day new additions, and this it was which 
+ of her di. | gave it so much unrest and instability, for people were all the 
k which the | tme on the alert as to ‘ Who is that ?’ and © Who is coming ?’ 
illness ftom | 224 they had adopted the English fashion of continually moving 
nit took he | Wout at parties and never sitting down. 
| The enormous influx of strangers from all countries increased 
schild, m | "om year to year, more and more engulphing the Roman 
feat, mj | "ement, and it was this ever-moving, ever-changing and elusive 
at interested atmosphere which makes it so impossible to describe the Rome 
he gave me |” that day. The society was composed of Romans proper, and, 
happened to | ne distinct from them, the other Ttalians, brought to the 
to seo mè al by their avocations, such as the Government, the Sena- 
do with the E and deputies, and the army; though the military element, 
parte, a! a at balls, was conspicuous by its absence. Then there 
a soterbe | °° the two sets of diplomats, artists, scientists, writers, and 
«Why dant | “Masses of foreigners. 
mocked bet f a mae probably to the very enthusiastic and also practical 
| ky y which England had ever shown to the cause of United 
mulated mi J gat ae house was, in Rome as it had been in Florence, a 
| Minou ee for many of the men who had played a con- 
| tave al re : E the ‘ Risorgimento’ of their eyan They 
| fneration a ed except one or two. They were a short- ive 
wt | E saw m avour and the King were the first to go. Those 
M Ubaldin most of were Minghetti, Quintino Sella, la Marmora, 
om | Count E Peruzzi, Ricasoli, Bonghi, Massari, Visconti Venosta, 
n Orti, Guerrieri Gonzaga, Giovanni Baracco, Lacaita, and 
l Y ot ers wh, ga, 5 
| “onde, wh Who had tasted the bitter bread of exile. I often 
i brity ether any of them foresaw the troubles which pros- 
ting to the country they loved so well. 
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One of our intimates wag Mario +: he 
of London. He was very a ce giy Pears hop b oe 
sums which his and Grisi’s divine ican dissipated fee thei Pipe 2 
was, on and off the stage, always ie ad brought he “Torey f emi 
snow-white hair and beard and the Steat gentle i Wi 0: 
sixteen, he also retained the fire of his Je Plexion 0 r M lebr 
superlatively neat and fresh-looking e eyes. Hi A af + mae 
with us quite alone he wore white a BON ie a ie 
unknown to his countrymen of that da; : ‘= and gloves x a 
the only other house he visited was that oR Was a emit F ae 
friend Prince Ladis Odescalchi, who ones -° 2d ad dey | pelong 
singer to come to one of our balls, and it past the pa | Ab 
how his friends of ancient days crowded a “eight tng | ia Mo 
eee lady in the land called to him gai AA andi f groun: 

- 6 ! ve t . 7 : Teateniy mg 
=. Ah! I have to come to the English Embasy ip Eron 

Giovanni Costa, so much -admired in English art irde Er 
the greatest Ttalian painter of that day, but in his nal scient: 
only appreciated as a patriot, was another hermit who i of the 
darkened our doors, and I blush to say that he lost many bons, the w 
when not approving of something I had painted, rubbing itowe | learne 
with soft soap and holding it for half an hour under a ta mil | scienti 
the texture which he so much liked was obtained. He weli | ‘wed: 
treat his own pictures in that way, a fact which may intesi | 0st s 
those who possess some of his treasures. Lenbach, the gei | 02e w. 
Bavarian painter, was also much in our house. He was wy i An 
generous to me in giving away what he called his tricks in pt Y 
ing. He retained much of his peasant origin in his rough- ae 
ready speech. He told me how, when he was young, le ne Holy, 
wander about on foot and paint portraits for six or seven u me n 
One day in his studio, in which were assembled the oe given ; 
most of the famous men of that day, he pointed ig m iw Come ; 
Gladstone, a splendid likeness, saying ‘ Ist er nicht mi vent ‘udp 
tischer Bauer?’ This remark became very interests a P tht | *Ppoin 
many years later, I heard of the contention of he op pronor 
Mr. Gladstone was a reincarnation of Jack Cade. p our eu me 

Mr. W. W. Story’s studio was at the ams man be ae 
and I often sat with him whilst he was working: a ull o ih 0a s 

even more interesting than as an artist, for he wa dipos S 
mation, fun, and original thought, with a very ie ften ti? i ioa 
He was a delightful and witty companion, 2 to the COM yy tidal 
the summer evenings when he accompanied 1° heres My | the 
open-air theatre in the tumulus of Augosti gu "elves 
bells of the neighbouring churches began is power came l | Stat, 
to leave off speaking; and when a summer Š You 
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A dience, which sat on chairs on the gravel, rushed into a 
f ihe aa of booths at the back, which did duty for boxes. 

| gemici hot afternoon in May I went with Mr. Story to the 
We Arison of Metastasio’s centenary in the gardens of the 

| cele Ja. This is a literary society dating from the Renaissance, 
sa still ezists. On a small stage in the open air men and 
a} omen, boys and girls, recited poetry. Around them in a semi- 
i gale Were seated many Cardinals and Roman Princes and great 

dies of the Papal camp. A little further back were those that 

w | belonged to the Arcadia, with their friends and relations. 
| above the trees of the garden rose the cupola of San Pietro 
in Montorio, the roofs of the Spanish Academy, and in the back- 
| ground the Acqua Paula. Below lay extended the whole of 
Rome, mellow, brown, and mysterious in the waning sunlight. 
Beyond, a strip of the Campagna vanishing in the vapour which 
bathed the base of the Sabine and Latin hills. 
art circles a I had unusual opportunities of knowing many artists and 
native court scientists, as they did me the honour of electing me a member 
ait who ola | of the “Insigne Accademia of San Luca,’ the oldest academy of 
t many hmm, | the world, I believe. Only one other lady belonged to it, the 
ubbing ito | earned Countess Ersilia Lovatelli, daughter of the artistic and 
ler a tap mil | Scientific blind Duke of Sermoneta, the cleverest and most cul- 
_ He wey | ‘wed man in Roman society. The sittings of the Academy were 
may infers | Most solemn and dignified, and it was difficult to remember that 
ch, the gi | Me Was in the nineteenth century. 
He was w7 4 Another typical Roman scene lingers in my mind. One 
ricks in pat | “Y My old and valued friend Princess Corsini Scotti 
is rough il ioe to see me. I was her only link with the white society of 
ig, he uedi | “Me, for she was ultra-black, had frequent audiences with the 


ven shilingi ie ees and received chiefly Cardinals. She came to ask 
e pie a ether I would come to her ‘ matinée,’ the first one she had 
i that of Me Since her husband’s death. ‘ Only,’ she begged, ‘ could you 


+ hg | Om > > Z 
wie ein anh è as your own private self and not as English Ambassadress? 


a ; 
5 10 nr | rae bring your daughter.’ I readily agreed, and on the 
its OY nee day, escorted by the Duke of Ripalda, also a most 
ee Ge P apalino, and, as possessor of the Farnesina Palace, 
wj ing to ae S nearest neighbour, we mounted the wide stairs 
| n the ae splendid apartment on the first floor of the palace. 
is, | Cardinals mi row of armchairs, disposed in a semicircle, sat the 
| | Against Ree behind them on chairs the black society of Rome. 
de | Yon it naa 7E stood a kind of altar raised upon a dais, and 
f “dle of ne a Wax tapers in tall candlesticks, though it was the 
e ladies ay. The Cardinals and the bright spring toilettes 
E anes a rich harmony against the splendid gold and 
| *20t to ae of the palatial room. We came purposely late, so 
Vor atrass our kind hostess while she was receiving ; but 
—No. 421 HH 
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if a bomb had burst in the middle of thes WP 
could hardly have been greater, for a Bont 9 
present knew me by sight, and some an 


sat down very quietly, and the Duke oy Bee to g Me 

The recitals began, all of them by pupils palda g k 

were eulogies of different Popes in ee of Semin t 
; . deal about heretics in the ve di : ere 
i Onis However Mane be did not take this A logi 
i : ee cea 3 uch for MY daughter, ir 
gravity ; it was piped out in a high treble by » 1° tes Youth 

years old : Y a little foljoy ts 


Il nostro buon Papa, il sesto Alessandy 
0, 


Soon after this we left Rome. It was a sad leave-taking, fo | poin 
the charm and glamour of the sunny skies, the atmosphere ofa | clas: 
and intellect, had cast a powerful fascination over me. T thought i í quer 
that life in the North would appear grey and dull, and I remen: | Ger 
bered the words Lord Lytton had said to me many yemsap: | 1911 


‘When you have once lived in Italy it takes the colour ote | Hou 
everything else.’ . 

When I saw the crowd of friends who had come to see uso, | io tl 
words failed me, and it was with tears only that I coid "a a 


adieu to the ‘ Città Eterna.’ . | nt 
WALBURGA Pack. | 399. 
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tes oe | A LITTLER’ ENGLAND? 


le fe low Dig 


TssuEs of an exceedingly grave character are raised for the United 
€ whole tti, | Kingdom by the coincidence of a rapidly falling birth-rate and a 
‘eceptions i | rapidly rising rate of emigration. I do not think it is generally 
aries, Thy | realised that, at the beginning of the second decade of the twen- 
> of Louis; | tieth century, we are threatened with a decline in population. If 
naining mih; | it were realised, and the inevitable consequences of such a decline 
i fully understood, the subject would engross public attention. In 
ve-taking fy } point of fact, it is to be feared that very few of our governing 
osphere fat | classes are alive either to the facts of the case or to their conse- 
ne. I thowgt | quences. On the day of the great debate upon our relations with 
ind Irene | Germany, which took place on Monday, the 27th of November 
ry years ago; | 1911, I put down a question on the subject for oral answer in the 
colour otoi | House of Commons by the President of the Local Government 
Board. The question was designed to contrast the excess of births 
to see us of, over deaths with the loss by emigration, and to direct attention 
i I could bd | t0 the deplorably small balance between the two figures. In 
reply, Mr. John Burns stated that the excess of births over deaths 
m the United Kingdom for the first nine months of 1911 was 
829,710, and that the Board of Trade return of passengers to and 
from places out of Europe for the same period showed a balance 
of outward movement of 237,067. 
The last figure related to both British subjects and foreigners. 
ane Correct it by taking the return of British subjects only, we 
i ios the nine months a British emigration of 218,191. _ That 
Gre eae approximate increase of British population in the 
less 218 e in the first three quarters of 1911 was 329,710 
SLIL, or only 111,519. 
or a eee information excited no interest in those whe 
Not even egos with information and ready-made opinions. 
Whether G e Times thought it worth reporting. If I had asked 
if the eneral Caneva was boiling Arabs in oil at Tripoli, or 
their N ermans had yet decided to make a further increase in 


zA PAGET 


| 2eN spayed aw, the answer would have found place in many 
ES “Pers Apparently it did not occur to any one that the 
"A er to my 


question had a distinct bearing upon Britain’s place 
483 


HH2 
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in the world, and consequently upon forej 
n 


Germany could by no conceivable meang inj alts, ang 1915 
as they are possibly being injured by forces Jure British ; te 
the British Empire. Operating from on ihe - 
Let us examine carefully the facts of the cas fti revi" 
The emigration from the United Ki Sh of g0 
g om e Uni ed Kingdom duri i 
» has been of unprecedented dimensions. In hele Ng the DASE yey A 
which visited us a generation ago, a great e of baq ftad: A 
occurred which gathered strength and was not a emigrants ten J 
years. Even then, however, emigration did not ae lor thany tion 
in any year. This figure, which was reached in ha 2 large 
a record down to 1911, when it rose to 262,000, Scotland aa centi 
lost 61,358 of her people by emigration last Year, as against F m 
in 1910. : nit 
It is well to make clear what is the basis of these emigration an 
statistics. We cannot, of course, know whether a passenger T 
leaving a British port for Canada or Argentina is an emigranto founi 
not. All we can do is to count passengers outward to placesot | sett) 
of Europe, and to compare the result with a count of passengers | of th 
inwards from places out of Europe. Thus, in 1911 we knowtht } indui 
454,576 British subjects left the United Kingdom for places out | selve 
of Europe, and that 192,718 British subjects arrived in the United colon 
Kingdom from extra-European ports. We therefore deducem | depa 
emigration of 261,858 in the twelve months as a sufiictently tion 
approximate estimate of the facts. It is by this method that with 
column 1 of Table A is arrived at. ee ve) 
It will be seen that the emigration from the United A 7 ; 
has undergone extraordinary variations in the Jongg ie n 
examined in the table, and it should be particularly o E 
these variations appear to be largely independent of t j a E op 
of trade. Column 2 of the table shows the sipa i TR 
measured by exports of British produce and eee unionist pani 
column 8 gives the unemployment rate amen rd of Taie | With 
as returned to the Labour Department of the ich followed t? the c 
It is reasonable to suppose that the bad umes ee sp 1819 ® Whic 
great trade boom of 1872-78, and which pr re responsi” jot | vork 
unemployment rate of nearly 11 per cent., m ve, and be i G 
the great increase of emigration in the ee 3 sda oe y 
exportation of people which continued, an A $ years o 
the good years 1882-83 and in the good a 3 emigratio? "it T 
In the closing years of the nineteenth centu a aly 0° T 
ceased. Trade and employment were exce° years of ier oscil 7 
and emigration fell to 46,000. In the pena 01,27 nR spot? 
century emigration again increased, until A 1882. In M g w 
lent trade, it almost reached the record Of <5 < follow l0 


$100; 
was a great decline in both trade and emigt 
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n collapse at the end of 1907. In 1909 and 1910, with 
le, emigration again increased, and in 1911, in spite 
British emigration beat all previous records. 


The re 


pave occasion fe 
tb nineteenth century features very similar to our own. In the 
e 


ten years which ended in 1880, there was a large Germar emigra- 
ion; in the ten years which ended in 1890 there was exceedingly 
jarge German emigration ; in the last ten years of the nineteenth 

century German emigration fell just as ours fell. Then all resem- 

blanco in this respect between the two nations ceased. While 

British emigration, as we have seen, again swelled, reaching 

gigantic proportions in the year 1911, German emigration became 

an almost negligible quantity. 

The explanation of these remarkable facts is easily to be 
found. In the present century our self-governing Colonies have 
set themselves to attract population to their shores from the heart 
of the Empire. Enormous sums have been spent by them to 
induce the people of the United Kingdom to transplant them- 
selves across the seas. The Canadian official advertising for 
colonists has become as thorough as the efforts of the publicity 
departments of soap and pill manufacturers. Handsome emigra- 
tion offices have been opened in the chief British thoroughfares, 
with shop windows making a wonderful display of pictures of 
jolly homesteads, of sheaves of yellow corn, of piles of incredibly 
ted-cheeked apples. Who can wonder if the passer-by, an inhabi- 
tant of one of our dreary and dirty cities, has his imagination fired 
by prospects of plenty in a beautiful land? The newspapers have 
been diligently worked by the official emigration agents. In a 
Popular newspaper one may see an expensive advertisement 
setting out the glories and advantages of Canadian life, accom- 
TA by arrangement and as part of the advertising contract, 
the ie column editorial puff which outrivals the enthusiasm of 
which ne advertisement. This is the kind of announcement 
workman . Canadian Emigration Office puts before the British 

Canada offers you 160 Fat and Fertile Acres for Nothing in 

nie Land of Glorious Sunshine and Opportunity. f 
Reece per acre costs 30s. (thirty shillings) and realises 

ings. 

Es rent of an English farm will purchase freehold 
re land of equal area in Canada. : 
W at once, for permanent employment, on farms in 
ee Canada, 5000 eaperienced farm hands. Average 

10 = y wages 601. to 701. and found. 

tried couples wanted. 
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A: BRITISH EMIGRATION, EXPORTS, 4 i 
COMPARED FRON 


Year ala 2 
Emigrant Exports itis 
s pongo British Trade ù a 
Se Unm 
1876 38,000 218 ae 
fo < 1,000 000 Per Cent 
1877 31,000 199,000.90 34 
| q 000,000 
1878 58,000 193,000,000 t 
1879 126,000 192,000,000 62 
i 107 
— re 
Toa 
1880 181,000 223,000 a oa 
1881 190,000 234.000.000 be 
1882 224,000 249,000,000 Be 
1883 246,000 240,000,000 r 
1884 151,000 233,000,000 al 
1885 123,000 213,000,000 85 
1886 153,000 213,000,000 95 
1887 196,000 22,000,000 ral 
1888 186,000 234,000,000 41 
1889 151,000 249,000,000 20 
ose | se 
247,000, 4 
1892 112,000 227,000,000 62 
1893 107,000 218,000,000 r 
wo e | zeai 
1896 60,000 240,000,000 4 
1897 51,000 234,000,000 2) 
1898 49,000 238,000,090 20 
1899 46,000 264,000,00 BAe 
a a a 
a | 
1901 oR 280,000,000 42 
at = 102,0 291,000,000 64 
1903 147,000 RAO 9 
1904 127,000 301,000, of 
= a 000,000 31 
1905 139,000 SE ! 
1906 195,000 900,000 3 
1907 235,000 ii Pi 
377 ,000, i 
1908 91,000 $000,000 | 
1909 140,000 BRAVE) al 
ee ae 
000 30 
1910 234,000 431,000, 


000 
1911 | about 262,000 454,000, 
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ear does this sort of thing exhaust the enterprise of Canadian 
eon officers. They send to the rural districts handsome 
emg! which carry into remote villages exhibits of produce which 


PLONE 


vans, f paths that drop fatness and of valleys standing thick with 
speak Eo can wonder if the agricultural labourer turns, from the 
“Sa E road which so often leads to the rural workhouse, to a 
Tata | p which promises so much and which can scarcely give him 


Une ‘ess than he has? Is it not rather surprising that more do not 


ae In the last year or two Australia, which for so long foolishly 
al ractised a policy of exclusion, has realised that Australia can 
it only be maintained a white country by encouraging immigration. 
‘Accordingly, she has followed the example of Canada in luring the 
E inhabitants of the United Kingdom. All over the country at 
z this moment there are exhibited posters of great artistic merit, 
23 in which the picture of a beautiful girl standing under a tree 
26 loaded with blossom draws the attention of the wayfarer to the fact 
i that Australia exists, and invites him to make his home in a Jand 
95 of promise. . 
at South Africa is now to join in the pursuit. On the 30th of 
i December 1911 Colonel: Leuchars, Minister of Commerce in the 


Union Government, announced that the Government would 
shortly introduce a large settlement scheme, which is to include 
the attraction of immigrants from oversea. 


The practical success of this Colonial advertising for population 
i may be measured by Table B, which shows the destination of 
a British emigrants in recent years. Tt will be seen that the greatly 
33 Increased emigration which we are now experiencing is mainly 
3 due to a movement of population within the British Empire. In 
1911 the United States took but 50,000 out of a total emigration 
at of 262,000, and all but 2000 of the remainder went to places within 
ae the Empire. Canada took 135 000; Australasia took 66,000; 
24 | | ven South Africa took nearly 8000, or as many as Canada took 
33 |] tecently as 1900. 
a0 | i No other nation has to bear the brunt of an emigration of such 
a | n otacter. No other nation has colonies of any consequence in 
a | ene The forces which are at work drawing the life- 
o DR tom the heart of the British Empire to its extremities do 
og me for Germany. There are no little German daughter- 
a Bees tempting German workmen to new lands where the 
aoe 1 Late language is spoken and where German traditions obtain. 
m E Bika” existence of the United States is, for the purposes of 
: a station also a magnet of the most potent character. 


| Attracts Ses, in the greatest power supply of the world, the greatest 
s | toes aa for population known to economics. The United States 
a find it necessary to advertise for immigrants ; coal draws 
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B: DESTINATIONS OF BRITISH EMIGR 
ANTS 


(In Thousands.) 


to] 
‘ spok 
=. To Oth 
Year Canada OR, British To To Othe, if he le 
Ossessiong U.S.A, Foreign 
i = mee ae |: Places’ | Tot Le 
1898 8 4 E m the W 
1899 8 4 —5 39 Sa) 49 suficie 
1900 È 18 9 48 | ~ | 4 |W phere 
r 1901 7 7 12 4g | Sena 7 
1902 15 4 31 59 aal aoe 
1903 46 4 31 65 | > | lm | y third 
1904 51 5 5 S7 i iy Empit 
1906 63 7 7 61 ; | Britis! 
1906 91 10 4 86 4 |% Domir 
1907 118 14 sed. 100 i re a 
1908 41 20 =f 31 1 lee the e 
1909 52 25 4 56 A wi Gover! 
1910 116 33 10 T4 l 234 and 7 
1911 135 66 9 50 9 | 559 “ae 
In 
y ! Owing to the use of ‘round’ figures the totals do not precisely com fl ¢y oxay 
d spond with the detail columns, aaa 
We 
C: POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1911 etn 
eXCess 
motes Others Total Ee 
z popula 
(a) United Kingdom : | 45,000,000 a pel tion 
| eee e and it 
further 
(6) Self-governing Dominions: | 7,150,000 
Canada -|| 6,950,000 200,000 DA too pre 
Newfoundland . ; z 250,000 O 4,600,000 actual 
Australia . : : ‘ 4,400,000 PAR 1,000,000 omer 
New Zealand . ; 5 950,000 Pat 6,100,000 in the 
South Africa . . | 1,400,000} 4,700, I 
fee ped | Se The 
= 0,000 borne į 
0,000 | 5,050,000 | 19" lems 
Total (b) . || 13,950, eed € cor 
i DO | hag i 
2 MMM at 
00 Zero 
¢) Other British Possessions : 000 315,000 alth 
eae : wees 300,000 si e000 | 35000 a stat 
Rest of the Empire ano 250,000 | 3 we Yate a 
-eof 
| 54 460,000 | 200% | Al Tits 
Total (e) . 550,000 SRA me the 
r) 4,000.00 | the fac 


415,00" 
000 
Grand Total . 3 . || 59,600,000 354,500, 
PoTN NE E ele OF H 
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her. Between the British self-governing Dominions and 
Pied States of America, we have offered to the British 
A i wide choice of new lands where the British language 
enmigr and where he need not feel more a ‘foreigner’ than 
‘the left one part of the United Kingdom for another. 
E t us refresh our memories as to the present distribution of 
he shite population of the British Empire. It is shown with 
| icient accuracy in Table C, by which We are reminded that 
| Fc are less than 15,000,000 white people in all the British 
| Bmpire outside these islands. Of these 15,000,000, fully one- 
BP uitd are foreigners or of foreign descent. The entire British 
i Empire, that is, contains not more than 55,000,000 whites of 
British descent.. ‘Thus we see the vast spaces of the British 
Dominions in urgent need of population; we cannot wonder at 
the extraordinary efforts which are being made by the Dominion 
Governments to obtain immigrants from the United Kingdom, 
and we must expect those efforts to be maintained or 
| increased. 
In view of this drain upon our vital resources, let us proceed 


i 


eisely cont: | tp examine the feeding of the central reservoir of population, upon ` 
which the Colonies are making such an insistent call. 

191 We saw at the beginning that in the first nine months of 1911 
the natural increase of population in the United Kingdom—the 
excess of births over deaths—was 329,710. It is probable that the 

Total complete statistics of 1911 will show a natural increase of about 

— | | 440,000. Emigration in 1911 being about 260,000, the increase of 

500000} | Population was therefore about 180,000. Thus last year the popu- 

eth lation of the United Kingdom increased by a mere 0.4 per cent., 

ind it is clear that it needs but a small and only too probable 

160,000 further fall in the rate of natural increase, combined with an only 

‘950,000 to probable further increase of emigration, to bring about an 
ate, atual decline in our population in the near future. At this 

0 | ee we cannot be sure that such a reduction will not take place 

ee pecan year. 

ao! 1 bo © natural Increase of the population, it cannot too clearly be 
000 eee mind, is dependent not upon birth-rate alone, but upon 


BP the com: ut upc 
| ie a Mbined effects of birth-rate and death-rate. The birth-rate 
|». natural limit in point of increase, and an unnatural limit 


0000 | o the death-rate cannot be reduced below a certain point, 
w oN we do not know definitely what that point is. With 
E i > “ty, or even with a falling birth-rate we may add to the 
o f i i Natura] increase by reducing the death-rate, but only within 


the tis teresting to see what has taken place in this regard 
| the ee Kingdom in the last twenty-five years. Here are 
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serious 

Births use 

| Death a 
| Xear 7a J Sa Births}, pirth-t 
Number Rate 7 “Dai acceler 

z per 1000 Number Rate F 

aie Per 1000 || Number | p r 

1885 1186331 | 31:3 688.065 = ae 
1895 1,154,898 | 29-4 || 735244 18:9 | 448 964 m. 
1900 || 1,159,922 | 282 || 757733| 187 | oesi | Wp m 
1905 | 1,163,535 | 27-1 || 669638 18:4 | goo 19) | W f death- 
1910 1,123,010 | 25:0 || 630629] 6 || 493807 | p J the po 
1911 920 | 140 | dopa) | MT pritist 
(Estimate) | | 440,000 LOE 00 00 
i 9] | 300,00 
portior 
anand further 
n the twenty-fi years the birth-r ve I 
ae y-hve years the birth-rate has fallen 6.3 y a 
) o the population, while the death-rate has fallen 4.9 M averag 
fall in the birth-rate has been most rapid in the last nA proble: 
the fall in the death-rate has taken place almost ete a bee 
last ten years. In 1885 a population of something over 36,000 0) an 
added 448,000 persons to itself by natural increase; in 19113 meet t 
population of nearly 45,000,000 made a natural increase of ol charge 
about 440,000. It is true that the death-rate will undoubted ye} vould 
further reduced: The possibilities in this direction my t f fund y 
gauged when it is pointed out that New Zealand has a deathaate } fall, ni 
of little more than 9 per 1000, and that the realisation of suhi | the ay 


No: 
Tt 3 
most y 
and th 
48 Very 
howey 
Isles 4 
degree 
Integy; 
tumed 
the 
apan. 
know i 


rate in the United Kingdom in 1910 would have added 225,100» 
the natural increase of population. But it is to be feared tht 
many years must elapse before the British death-rate 15 s 
as 9, and there is every prospect of the birth-rate falling cons j 

e dea mie 


Ae f e the 
ably. Even if in the next ten years we sei the birth 


To bring our figures quite up to date, E 
I do not desire to exaggerate the case by dwelling of 9 
them, the remarkable figures of the third quarter 43, 0 
that quarter, the United Kingdom birt 


the death-rate rose to 15.2. The natural o minus Jim 

tion in the three months was 277,655 ba a the it Much 
deaths, or only 104,550. In England and we the wae fhe y 
fell to 24.4, being 2.9 below the mean Dirt co! ed ae re 
ten third quarters. It was the lowest Pa t bese g Ko 
third quarter since civil registration of biti Wale oe ae 


natural increase of population in Bngland os and pe 
quarter was only 81,645, against 123,307 respecti 
in the third quarters of 1908, 1909, and 191 


th 
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„facts Were contributed to by an increased infant mortality 
ous hiefly by the unusually hot weather, but the fall in the 
f atl E cannot thus be explained away. It points to a rapid 
D pitta of the rate of fall shown in the above table. 
fay gerious as these considerations would be if there were no 
* sain bY emigration, how intensely serious they become when we 
fad ourselves regarded by the self-governing Dominions as an 
„limited store of potential colonists. The coincidence of falling 
ieath-rate and falling birth-rate means a higher average age for 
the population as a whole, and a consequent intensification of 
British social problems. The emigration in a year of nearly 
490,000 of our most vigorous stock leaves us with a larger pro- 
portion of the old and the feeble. If the process went much 
|| farther, and an actual decline of population occurred, we should 
have not merely a smaller nation, but a smaller nation whose 
allen 6.3 py average individual efficiency had been reduced. Every social 
len 4,9, Te problem would be aggravated, even while a smaller aggregate 
st five Jeni | population would be left to furnish the means of amelioration. 
ntirely inite | The charge for Old Age Pensions would sensibly rise, even 
er 36,0001 while a smaller number of taxpayers could be called upon to 
2; in Mla | meet the charge. Sickness being a problem of age, the sickness 
rease of only | charges to be borne under the National Insurance Act of 1911 
doubtedly ke | would rise, even while the number of young contributors to the 
lon may k | find would diminish. The material output of the nation would 
ja deat | fall, not alone because there would be fewer workers, but because 


{Neng 


gel! 


jon of such’ | the average age of those fewer workers would be higher. 

ed Be Nor would the political consequences be less serious. 

» feared th It is true that the emigrants we are parting with are, for the 
ite 18 as ie | Most part, going abroad to build up the Britains over the seas, 
ing ona ind that British emigration may therefore be truly described 
e delih | i$ very largely a British re-settlement. It is very questionable, 


he birth" | towever, whether the transfer of population from the British 

| s to the self-governing colonies, when carried to such a 
| ee aS now obtains, is consistent with the maintenance of the 
| eee oi the Empire. The eyes of the Canadian are not 
} o the to Europe, but to the South, and to the East. And the eyes 
d f Japan Australian are not upon the German Empire, but upon 
know th Those who have talked with Australasian statesmen 
m at the plans for Antipodean Navies are prompted not so 
ema anxiety concerning the relative strength of the fleet of 
| Sines Kingdom, as by the desire to be able to cope with 
| of the ae which may arise in the Pacific. The maintenance 
mea Milage E Empire is involved in the proper increase of the 
Be | O na n of the United Kingdom. To send out a proportion of 
| ut ae Merease is to strengthen the Empire, but to send 
Ole of our natural increase, or more than our natural 
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increase, is to strengthen the Britains oe a 
of breaking up the Empire and degradin a © Beas at; q 
in the category of the nations. T ek R he United pp 
are for the taxpayers of the U Cult enoy 
means of maintaining that naval supe to furs 
merely the integrity of the Empire, but the Sere lithe 
the inhabitants of the British Isles depends nibh i 
position be maintained by a falling populatig z q 
falling average efficiency? The yield of ones Osses, | | U.K. 
fall with the population, and it is interesting i BS jis 
the new land taxes would become null and void for (ieee w 
be no increment to tax, through a fall in land Talis ie UK. 
undeveloped land duty to levy, because the development oy | | Germ 
ing land would cease. 


Franc 
While the population of the Unit 


— 


ed Kingdom is thr t ] 
with decline, that of the German Empire is stil a 


m S still rapidly inm | | UX 
ing. It is true that the German birth-rate has fiend a Bam 
still higher than ours, and Germany, instead of losin 2 meee 

toc aS actually gaining immigrants on balane | UK: 


I have spoken already of the fall in German emigration. Table | | Gom 
is an examination of migration in respect of the United Kin: | | Franc 
dom, the German Empire, and France, based upon the er: 
ceedingly useful table published by the Board of Trade inth | K. 
Blue-book on British and Foreign Trade and Industry (Cd. 4 | | met 
of 1909). It will be seen that Germany is beginning to le Se 
place which used to be occupied by France in gaining se! | E 
$ migration. The figures in this table are arrived at by ne bf 
the actual increases of population revealed by oe TH E ay 
excess of births over deaths. It is a more accurale only be i 
than that employed in Table A, and can, of ay ied | 
used for inter-censal periods. From Table F "e RE countrie | | 
the average annual loss or gain by migration 1n the ile vot { 
Germany is thus gaining by migration a Ag tonih f y 
reached the point of losing 300,000 people a yea 


s ny, in sp inete 

Si increase, this is nearly 900,000 a year nma Gann e Gem j | Int 
a the fall in her birth-rate. It is hardly ie in t est | int 
ea population will increase by less than 8,000, pulati ht 
years, and in 1921, therefore, the German p? more 1 | int 


= 74,000,000. If the British population make s in ep 
= per annum than it did in 1911, the Britis J, tae at 
have about 47,000,000 inhabitants. By writ 
_ German Empire’s population is likel ite 
10,000,000 of the aggregate population © 
and France, for France has now about 39, sitio 

a j 4 ng. The comparative n nh 
be gathered, may easily © 


there woul d 
lues, andy) | 
‘ent of bug. 1 


S threaten 


idly teres. 
len, but iti 


sing populi: | 


| __ gxITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, AND FRANCE MIGRATION 
' puDUCED FROM CENSUS AND VITAL STATISTICS 


i 


on balane, | 


pon the ex: 
[rade in th 
ry (Cd, 4t 
x to take the 
1g. people bj 
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(+ =Gain by migration; —=Loss by migration). 
2 2c on Tee Re ae 
w sus Dates,* United } | 
period (wares Ty comparable) $ K ington ga Bt a France 
oe gd | 
, Ten years, 1861-1871 —1,138,000 =< | E 
Pey: Figures not available . -— No record | oes 
ran Figures not available = = No record 
[i 
UK.: Ten years, 1871-1881 . | —918,000 An AN ae 
Germany : Nine years, 187 1-1880 = —701,000 we 
France: 94 years, 1872-1881 = — | +461,000 
U.K.: Ten years, 1881-1891 —1,556,000 == mis 
Germany: Ten years, 1880-1890 — —1,310,000 | — 
France : Ten years, 1881-1891 . == = +133,000 
U.K.: Ten years, 1891-1901 —576,000 = | i 
Germany : Ton years, 1890-1900 — —354,000 oe 
France: Ten years, 1891-1901 . — == 4+357,000 
UK.: No later record by this | No record — = 
method 
Germany : Five years, 1900-1905 — +52,000 
France: Five years, 1901-1906 . = 


— — 35,000 
| __ i eit 


F: AVERAGE ANNUAL LOSS OR GAIN BY MIGRATION IN 


THE PERIODS NAMED 
Period Uea Cetin 
Kingdom Empire 
3 AAE 
Nineteenth Century : 
In the Sixties —114,000 No record 
i A the Seventies — 92,000 — 78,000 
! us Eighties —156,000 —131,000 
q the Nineties — 58,000 — 35,000 
4 | Twentieth Century 5 
"st five years No record yet by 
this method, but 
about 
— 100,000 + 10,000 


By 
France 


No record 
+48,000 
+13,000 
+36,000 
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there is unfortunately no certainty that 
4 eve 


gain of population in 1911 will be main > Guan a 
ten years. Maintained during t $ 
Is there any good reason why the Br tish ta | 


either be stationary or fallıng? Is i na 
crowded ? 

The answer to these questions is a ver 
United Kingdom possesses, in one of 


1 

; OPulation a 

tion economica "il E 
Te, 


ery plain 
the richest coal a 


saton Population e: q 
er coal SUPPLY, which ai | 


tes in magni | 
: . SNES mtud | 
ness of production, the United Kingdom an ea | 

S SSSUY sustain, | 


population very much greater than she now possesses, Praca) | 
proof of this is afforded by the fact that Belgium uai | 
country which bases industry upon coal, has a population a | 
to the square mile, at which rate the United Kingdom wal | 
have about 71,000,000 people instead of the 45,000,000 dm. | 
possesses. With the possession of one of the three greatest ol | 
supplies in the world, and with her coal placed near to tite | 
water, so that materials can be imported to be economically | 
worked upon at points most conveniently situated for trade wih | 
the world’s markets, there is no good reason why the Unite | 
Kingdom should not sustain two or three times as many pepe | 
as she now finds work for. ‘‘ Over-crowding”’ is not in qué | 
‘tion. Populated at the Belgian rate, the United Kingdom wold | 
contain fourteen million families, and to house fourteen nii | 
families at the Garden City rate of six families to the acre, T | 
absorb but about two and a-quarter million acr 
seven million acres of United Kingdom area. 
in the case is not area, but the possession of 
the nation very seriously to ask itself why it 0% pol | 
X 4 On: "L ood gift 0: | 

natural increase of population in spite of its g tting the | 


„and ge j 
1 advantages of the g 


cannot 


working ae a . 
! g : ggesses CO n 
is quite unconscious that the United Kingdom pe e great Not |! 


West. What do they know of the EREA Be 
only know the England that is? Eng wee 


coal on a large scale when she was cursed 7... ow 
right of ae man to do what he liked with eo 
dustrial centres broke out like sores Upon 
was England, and still to-day the Britis 
remains a place from which every elemen 
and which a man who gets knowledge mus 
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| sg that again and again as I visit our industrial districts 
Ei ponte hard to believe that people can be content to live in 
j fnd a we wonder if, when the imagination of the inhabi- 
them. f places like Hull, or Glasgow, or Manchester, or Cardiff, 
ints on, is touched by the promise of life in such forms 
or ied by Colonial emigration agencies, there is bred in 
om n fierce desire for change? Can we marvel at wholesale 
eration when we reflect that the sordid life of our mean 
i Precis is embittered by unemployment and by a growing class 
consciousness? It is surely not of much use to demonstrate to 
a half-employed labourer that he is a proud citizen of a country 
| which possesses in almost unique measure the greatest spring of 
| modern industrial wealth, while experience teaches him that he 
um, anole | js a mere ‘hand,’ valued at a poor wage when his work is 
lation of fj | wanted, and to be thrown on the social scrap-heap as soon as 
igdom woll | he is not wanted. I can well believe that such a man, gazing at 
000 she mz | an Australian official advertisement, must feel it better to face 
greatest ol | the unknown than longer to endure the ills that he has. 
rear to fife | And how does the manner of use we have made of our natural 
economicly | advantages appear to the educated mind? When our transport 
r trade wih | system is compared with that of Germany, one wonders how we 
“the Unit! | could ever have been called æ nation of shopkeepers. Germany, 
many pepe | land-locked in Europe, has, by building up a national transport 
not in gi | system based on economic railways and canals, not only obliterated 
gdom wll | her comparative geographical disadvantage, but placed her manu- 
teen mila | facturers and traders on a better footing than their British rivals. 
acre, wal |i We have permitted our trade to be injured at every point, whether 
the sere | im the conveyance of imported materials or of native coal, or in 
pume e | 2 conveyance of foodstuff s, or in the conveyance for home use 
and it 13 or export of manufactured articles, by the exactions of private 
E7 companies who, through the indifference and lack of 
P vile t of a long line of Parliaments, have been permitted 
ce ong ine a largely fictitious capitalisation of 1,300,000,0001., 
BOF shone therefore find an extortionate monopoly profit 
; out 50,000,001. a year inadequate to give satisfaction 
| a “hareholders, or to attract fresh capital to the railway 
| Pressed i n the last five years the British railway system, ex- 
W | while that miles of single track, has grown by only 900 miles, 
6000 rest. of the German national railways has grown by nearly 


| Way a S: And now the Germans are proceeding through rail- 
| Sketriga) na sation to the national production and control of 


| such a power, which will lead, in the course of not many years, 
8 Wil] Re orca tion of German industry and German social life 


at a te it possible for the German area economically to main- 


ae | Mereasea pach higher standard of life than at present a vastly | 


Population. Here laissez faire still rules in these and 
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efforts which are needed to maintaj 
the nations. Even a national insy 
years after Germany started hers, ig biden Proposed i. 4 
educated ’ classes, including two hundreq ay PPosed po st d 
Society ! ellows of ete ' 
When population is talked of in this country i: | 
connexion with the conception that the seda It ig Ustaly i | 
can 


affected by efforts in connexion with agricultural op 
eratio; 


4 


argy y 
yi 


small holdings. The idea that the United Kingdom wag THE 

population by what is sometimes called ‘home voll tthe 2 60 

fundamental error. Even the creation of a hundred thous | ey 
Nd te; | the 


small holdings a year, for as many years as that was 
a small country, would not seriously affect the probl 
discussing. Agriculture, it cannot too clearly be borne inma | 

. 3 2 nmi | feren 
offers with the progress of science and engineering an ever-demse | over 
ing field of employment. Those who disquiet themselvesontw | the ' 
score disquiet themselves in vain. Everything possible should b | proni 
done to improve the status of agricultural work: but littlecant: | force 
done in this connexion which would provide maintenance forte | It is 
natural increase of the people of the United Kingdom. Thi | and « 
problem must be solved mainly through increased manufacturi | devel 
industry, and fortunately we possess the means with popi f able 


Possible» | close 
eM Wea | to th 


organisation of expanding our manufacturing industry far bejmi | the b 
its present dimensions. The problem is one of a fuller economii | a 
use of our natural advantages, combined with a livelier regardir i p 
the creation of healthy and beautiful urban and suburban diweling: | peop 

Tt is lange | Prime 


places for those occupied in industrial operations. eo 
a delusion that ‘new’ countries are better than old on, T | Theri 
can easily make it more profitable for a man to re tal | ciples 
great source of industrial power in the United King vo bate! | the , 
take up 160 desolate acres on the Western pram: i 


tugue 


a} (es 

“ty orpo” | pe 
right to stay a man from going to a land of opportuni oat Ang 
when we deny him opportunity here, but it 15 7" ofl | Natio 


y hones y = f 
Progr, 
4 hey ] 


to give opportunity in Britain as large as mā 
In the greater part of the world. TẸ (10224 Mo 


nes 
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1S Usually, | 

à be Targ, | <> t 3 

perations a | me parable of the Ten Talents is more than ever to the fore as 
Can retan | a guiding principle in the ethics of modern Christendom. The 
nisation js, | great nations of the world—and with the exception of Japan all 
housind yy | the great nations are Christian in religion—are scrutinising 
AS Possiblen | closely the title-deeds of weak or inefficient States both in regard 
blem wem | to the right of these States to govern themselves without inter- 
rne in mini, | ference, and still more the claim of such States to exercise sway 
ever-decres, | over undeveloped areas of the earth’s surface. The parable of 


selves on tht | the Ten Talents is, in fact, one of the truest and most vital of 
ble should: | pronouncements. It is the voice of Nature herself, and was in 
; little cans | force as a principle before man himself came into existence. 


nance forty | It is another statement of the Law of Evolution, the survival 
dom. Tui | and endowment of the fittest. The larger-brained, more finely- 
anufacturig | developed lion and tiger took the place of the worn-out, unadapt- 


with prope 
ry far beyon 
ler economi | 
er regard for | 


| 
able sabre-toothed machairodonts, the Taurine ox has replaced 
| the bison, the white man of Caucasian type has exterminated the 
man of Neanderthal and other and later races of less perfect type. 
Repeatedly Europe has been regenerated by the Germanic 
san dwellings | Peoples. A Gothic King of Leon, with the help of a Burgundian 
Tt is lage) | Punce’and a number of French adventurers, created the Por- 
ones, aud me | pecs nation out of an amalgam of degenerated Romanised 
main net? berians and Goths, and exhausted Moors. Although other prin- 
dom then ee of Christianity counteract the too-ruthless application of 
We bayet | es, Parable of the Ten Talents and bring about a desire 
| ae amongst the peoples of composite type known as 
neta eee to see fair play and to give every man and every 
| ait, ne chance to do better after a lapse into doing very badly, 
| Progressi and agam in each century, there is a period in which 
F tts ns e nationalities take a survey of the world and see where 
ome second their influence and commerce at the expense of 
0 regret t = and perhaps decaying Power. However we may stop 
| ba diviau a application of these principles of evolution in regard 
session ais, tribes or nations despoiled of their livelihood or 
| thas is S by the trend of circumstances, we cannot but admit 
Bingen ea “taking stock’ of the world’s affairs, this 
| Nal PA of one people on another, this spirit of unceasing 
o n S tend to improve mankind as a whole. It prevents 
—No. 421 497 5 
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the isolation and stagnation of 
pees Peoples, a 
the unification of the human sete 5s and effets m 


> es. Ore 

Portugal now lies on the SUrgeon’s ta) dy, | 
Areopagus. She is being examined yey Ale of the Be oF 
y minutely no ia | 


ally a regard to her outlying members 
possesses the necessary vitality to survive 
affairs as a valid people really fitted to 
sions. Should the decision of one at least amen olonia] Mix 
of the council of great nations be adverse to the pa © Menthe 
fora fresh chance, for another long period of pati ge Uese g a] 
the westernmost country of Europe may attem pai whig | 
of her own and with a population not larger than tert iy 
and its suburbs—to administer some 803,000 square ef ee 
tory in Africa and Asia, then, whether the result a 
displeasing to Great Britain and her allies, we shall ated 
inevitable change occur in the flag flying over Portuguese ve | 
Malaysia, and India; or those regions, though still win i 
by Portugal, will be placed under radically different conditions | 
regard to their local self-government, their fiscal freedom fron | 
the metropolis, and tariff treatment of foreign commerce. 
This being the case, it is highly necessary that the Britid 
public should thoroughly understand the position of Portugalin | 
regard to her colonies at the present day, and on that understant 
ing frame, or at any rate consent to the framing of, a logical fr 
policy in regard to them. l 
In the somewhat careless language of the Press, and evel g 
of diplomacy, amongst the Portuguese colonies are i 
islands at no very great distance from Portugal whi i | 
really regarded by the Portuguese as integral parts o D | 
State. Of such are the Azores Archipelago, at an ane 3 i 
of a thousand miles due west of the Portuguese 0%) ‘ae 
of the way across the Atlantic towards Amer ane peanti! 
less distance from Portugal to the south-west hes atin | 
island of Madeira, with some adjacent islets of 100" a J 
ance. Much farther away, within the Trop Be r an ache’ | 
Atlantic Ocean, is the Cape Verde Archipelago, © 


ista : ‘ed miles from cee 
istance of about three hundre EE Stout 957,000; A at 4 


TA See y nes 
the present ¢ ities 
administer ogi ole | 


tinent. The Azores have a popula 4 „g, thee a 

from a mixture of Portuguese and Flemish a inter | 

element predominating, with, however, a pEr, ch. | 

other stocks—Anglo-Saxon, Negroid and Nov™ jle (fot ee 1 

beautiful Azores Islands are volcanic, Very a orld: e Verde 

part), and produce some of the best oranges ee position A i ie 
£ 


gically, of course, they occupy @ most impor abitant® = tt | 
to any naval war in the Atlantic. Ther 1 p are gU te : 
Portuguese as the natives of Port 


ugal herselt, 
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n under the Portuguese flag, and their transference to that 


| real other Power would excite a world-war which would involve 
J o Fnited States as well as the Western Powers of Europe. 
the 


vfadeira is- also emphatically Portuguese in regard to race and 
Whether «| ee azo. It is an earthly paradise, with scarcely a drawback, 
y eisi i t that its coasts do not offer any one very good harbour. It 
lonia] Wee q aa for example, nearly as capable of furnishing a good coaling- 
the men | fein as are the Canary Islands, farther to the south. If only 
"BUS taj | he island were made independent, fiscally, of the metropolis—that 
during mg is to say, allowed to have its own budget and its own scale of 
Ithout me. | Customs duties and in return expect no subsidy from the mother 


at of Loni J country—it would be one of the most prosperous islands in the 
miles of te | orld, and the chosen resort during the winter months of a very 
S pleasing; | Jarge population of tourists and health-seekers on account of the 
tall see sim | extraordinary beauty cf its scenery, its delicious climate, and its 
guese Attia, | capability of growing almost all tropical products, though it lies 
adminis] | ten degrees to the north of the actual Tropic. Its progress in many 
conditions | directions has been arrested for centuries by the fatuous behaviour 
reedom fy | of the Portuguese metropolitan Government, which has always 
erce, carried out at Madeira a dog-in-the-manger policy. Sooner than 
t the Bniih | see other European nations benefit by the development of Madeira 
f Portugal in | it has always striven to alienate foreign settlement and foreign 
i understant | commerce as much as possible by its fiscal regulations. Of course, 
ogical foreign | in pursuing this policy the Portuguese have had the excuse that 

| they were a very weak nation, and that if Maderia had home rule 
ss, and et! | and became more intimate with other nations than with Portugal 
are inclu! | itself, such a valuable possession might pass altogether out of the 
| which m f Portuguese dominions. 


| 
| 


Í the molit 4} With regard to the Cape Verde Archipelago, it is chiefly 
rage dista i known to British travellers because it contains the small island 
oast, a D of St. Vincent, where there is a British cable-station, and where 


Ata iil | ships bound for South America frequently call. The town of 
| „p cent, indeed, strikes the passing traveller as being more 


great M English than Portuguese. Several of the Cape Verde Islands are 
| al a ar size, such as St. Antão (Antonio), and are capable of pro- 

; a ne a good many things of value to commerce. Others are 
Africa? 


and ¢ Yet on account of the fish that swarm about their shores, 

ca the fact that the ‘whole archipelago is peopled by an 
l nothing Negroid race, they are a valuable possession, to say 
E A of the strategical position they occupy in the eastern 
‘Would ie But so far as common fairness is concerned, there 


no more right in detaching this archipelago from the 


ot ne he of whom only 4000 are white. The coloured people of the Cape __ 
jon * pie Bes op Engl S course, are Christians) are civilised, speak nothing but Portu- 


i West R os and are in increasing request as sober, hard-working employés ` is k 
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offer which might be made by the Fren 
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ue of Portugal than in severing the Channel a 
ritain. It is far better that such a grou 5 8 frp E 
the flag of a Power doomed by h P should remain t | 
; j y Aer very weakne ; 
When we come to Portuguese Guinea th 88 to be 
This is a territory about 14,000 square miles į e case į 
large enclave in French Senegambia, It ori 1 extent, w 
starting of the slave trade by Port Snated with 
8 > Dy +ortugal at the cloge f 
century. From this period onwards Portuguese oe 
bad character exiled from their own land—settleq 
between the Gambia and Sierra Leone, inte on the 
natives and traded with slaves. But whatever 
in the way of establishment of direct sovere 
Coast, at Hwida, on the Congo, and in Angola, 
have founded any form of government in Po 
nothing, in fact, more than trading stations. 
1870, when Great Britain was seeking to unite by a protectori | 
her colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone, the Portuguese a 
in a claim to Bolama, a minute island between the Bissagos Archi 1 
pelago and the mainland. Bolama was first made famous bytte | 
attempt of British philanthropists in the latter part of the eigh. | 
teenth century to found a kind of Liberia in this direction, a settle- | 
ment for the establishment of freed slaves. Owing to the attacks | 
of the interior natives and to the unhealthy climate this settlement 
was abandoned, but not apparently on account of any protesis } 
from the Portuguese Government. However, the case wassth | 
mitted to arbitration, and was lost by Great Britain, and after] 
the middle of the ’seventies of the last century the Portug! | 
definitely established themselves at Bolama, and had inte a 
considerable amount of law and order on the island whens | 
the place in 1883. Later on, by arrangement with Frane J 
guese Guinea was mapped out as a territory of considera 
There still, however, remained much that was a t been ful 
to the cartographer and naturalist, though it haci | 
explored by Captain Powell Cotton. Owing 
distractions elsewhere the Portuguese have not purs 


: noteworthy m 
that development which struck me as See frequent r 


the 510". | 
ported malefactors—are employed as labourer unala $ 


to be wise in other people’s business, 
ch Re 


Portuguese Guinea. ate ov 


Portugal gave’ up her shadowy protector 
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João d’Ajudé) during the time of the great settlement of 
(5. affairs between 1884 and 1889; and her place there was 
ee France. Consequently, after leaving Portuguese Guinea 
3 o steam eastwards a week or more before next 
untering the Portuguese flag. This is hoisted over two 
Bo very great distance from the mainland of the Cameroons. 
Principe is the smaller of the two—about 42 square miles 
in area. It has an extremely rich soil, but unhealthy con- 
ditions of life, recently made worse by the introduction of 
sleeping sickness. Its fantastic sugar-loaf mountains, rising 
to something between two and three thousand feet, are 
> Gun | clothed to their summits with dense forests. A visit to this lovely 
he but unhealthy island steeps one in melancholy: In the days of 


Ver Seem fg 


a i | the slave trade, and in the times when cane-sugar was of great 

rotectorat yalue, it was extremely prosperous. The Portuguese raised hand- 

one some buildings of stone—churches, palaces, barracks—which are 
chi- 


now in ruins and half concealed in some of the most extravagant 
pe by the tropical jungle one can behold, for in Principe and São Thomé 
£ the eigh | the traveller may see in splendour of vegetation the culmination 
n,aseltl: | of Equatorial Africa. Much of the ill-health of the island is due . 


the atlas in lack of drainage, and to this excessive growth of vegetation, 
settlement which harbours disease-carrying myriads of mosquitoes and tsetse 
ly wi | ‘lies. The last-named have recently inoculated the negroes of 
è was fe | Principe with the dreaded sleeping sickness. The restoration of 
, and a "| Principe to a new prosperity and to fairly healthful conditions is 
pone | mainly a matter of money, including a war of extermination 
irel ia against Glossina palpalis, the local tsetse, which does not penetrate 
n T vis! far into the interior. The rich volcanic soil of Principe would seem 


ace, Porti 


vate sit to be singularly well adapted to the growth of the finest kind of 


Beir “cao. The cultivation of cacao (the bean from which chocolate 
E A Cocoa are made) has made the recent fame of São Thomé. 
n "H S ie Thomé is an earthly paradise, for whites as well as for blacks, 
o tivelf | ough the regions along the seashore (partly owing to defective 
d a j sanitation) are not healthy for Europeans. It is an island of about 
A hundred square miles in area, very mountainous, rising in 
a a to over 7000 feet. About 2000 feet above sea-level and 
© x we begin the plantations of cacao, cinchona, coffee, and other 
| mig Hs 8, which have been established by the Portuguese since the 
ines of the nineteenth century,? and which as regards an 

om at to commerce have taken the place of the slave trade, 
| some i i São Thomé derived its former prosperity. A visit to 
Surprises ese Portuguese plantations is one of the most complete 
a aan delightful episodes which can occur ini a West- 
ur. On the back of a horse or a mule (the island is free 


* Cacao waa first introduced from Brazil in 1822. 
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from the tsetse fly), or even b sug 
(to say nothing of the new rala Pata along Well. 
forest of equatorial splendour till p, S aver age a 
ferns, and here is that crisp feel; Nh ee a y 

; re 1s p feeling in the a pS Bion op a 

come tang of cold, which give © alr at nj wt ee 

a Sives back the slee ESASEN 
warm bed to the body jaded with unrefreshi “ep and delip & 
—for São Thomé, though under the Egu a nights of q 
Madeira. Here he will see Portuei i i ENG Warmer | 
plexions, and it may even be (if they have E les with fre k 
Portugal) golden hair and blue eyes. Their a from the Doth 
creditable specimens—physically spoukinglee oa Te equally 
tanian types. Their comfortable, well-furnished te mixed Ts, 
possibly contain fireplaces, in which in the ie ney dl 
welcome log-fire. The plantations for the most ae a 
kept, and the whole island bears the MR i E 
prosperity and the civilised amenities which come wie "A 
cial success. But, of course, there rests on this develo nae | Afri 
slur, the drawback, that it has been achieved largely ie e the © 
pf which the European conscience cannot approve. 7 

Principe wholly and São Thomé partially became ruined 
first, by the suppression of the slave trade, and secondly, y 
the abolition in 1878 of slavery within the Portuguese dominions. 
There was a brief pause in which the bankrupt merchants al 
settlers who remained in these regions and did not emigrate io 
Brazil, looked about in vain for cheap unskilled labour to cultivate 
their sugar, cacao, coffee, and pineapples. It is true that both 1 
islands—and especially São Thomé—contained a fairly largent | 
population, descended from slaves imported during three «| 
turies, or from the negro crews of slave-ships shipwrecked a 
coasts. But in São Thomé more especially the greater Mt 


: itl 
this population had quitted the vicinity of the Portugues a 
forests and ons 


Janding pt | 
—or Were 
and thus out of reach of ships. Such, for example, are ended fit 
the Angolares of São Thomé, a warlike negro race aie shp | 
200 natives of Angola who reached the island 1 4 TR pegos? 
years ago. These people have become, like the k of 
former times of Dutch Guiana and the Mee str g i 
British West Indies, an independent race ae ge fou ai! 
and distrust of the white man.’ The Bone “ganl PË K 
possible to coerce the runaway negroes of Sto A merely e 
into work of any kind, the difficulty being ai 
part ot tbo islan en dati | 


ni Ui 
ende: apais sel 


3 The Angolares occupied the southern pat! 
quently announced as ‘ conquered,’ remained in eee 
when a remarkable Portuguese doctor, Mathers 
them and won them over by kindness of treatment: 
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courage (which might have been counteracted by the 
ean’s superior weapons), but the impenetrability of the 
Be Fests and jungles in which the black people lived; and 
Ee, they made such plantations as were necessary to supply 
dligh x | wy requirements in vegetable-food, living otherwise on sea fish, 
of donk 7 vild birds, and on the goats, fowls, and pigs which had somehow 
Ei aa snatched from the Portuguese settlements and after- 

uj vards bred freely in the negro villages. Probably this difficulty 
the Doth j l might have been overcome if there had existed in these islands, 
8 are aa | before the advent of such men as Matheus de Sampaio, a Portu- 
mixed ie $ guese planter, merchant or official with strength of character and a 

E rigid belief in honesty of principles. But such negroes as ventured 
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pysical 
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eg ME i 
ing He | to accept the lure of well-paid employment offered to them found 
are superbly | themselves either enslaved anew or cheated out of their wages. 
> impress | Not many years elapsed, however, before the Portuguese 
ith comme, | Government discovered a way out of the difficulty here, as in Hast 
slopmentty | Africa. Slavery and the slave trade could not be re-instituted under 
by methok | the watchful eye of the British Government so far as actual names 
| went, but a very good imitation of it (as had already been dis- 
ame ruined, | covered by British-Australian planters in the Pacific Islands and 
secondly, by | Queensland) could be made by a system of forced apprenticeship. 
aiin | In 1882, when travelling with the Earl of Mayo through the 
imm | southern parts of Angola, I found myself a witness unconsciously 


emigrate i | to the way in which the labour difficulties of São Thomé were 
to cultivale | being met. Portuguese traders were reviving or creating a brisk 
ne that bob | trade in slaves with the powerful chiefs of that region. The slaves, 
ylargeneg | erst, were ‘redeemed,’ not purchased, and having been re- 
+ thre cen: S eemed they were apprenticed for long terms to the agents of the 
sokel onthe Sio Thomé planters. This system proving a success, as the Portu- 
ater part ie Power in Angola increased after the middle ‘eighties, large 
guese seite | a ers of natives were captured in wars which were undertaken 
and on sie 4 à subdue or chastise rebellious chiefs, and these captives likewise 
ding place | al ae enticed with forms and ceremonies exhaling (in words) 
7 fe elligent philanthropy that was theoretically most admirable. 
RN BHO Thomé received the labour it required at relatively 
ane A TSA But the apprentices seldom or never returned to their 
— and, seldom or never received any emolument for their 
: qualite Otherwise, they were admirably treated. Highly 
of ate doctors were attached to each large plantation or group 
Were mess the houses or barracks in which the apprentices 
ane Sed were comfortable and clean, the men were encouraged 
‘them a and the women to bear children, and the food given to 
Work ane of excellent quality. They had no excessive hours of __ 
tade t que Sunday was a great holiday. Some attempt was ii 
© crea : istianise and educate them, and everything was done — | 
merriment and light-heartedness, save the precious gift — 
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of freedom. Lord Mayo, on his T 
Southern Angola and Northern Ova 
unofficial persons to call attention to 
British Consuls on the coast had n 
Probably their reports were publishe 
attracted little attention. But at ] 
more especially by Quaker merchan 
The evils of the apprenticeship syste 
ously attacked by the British Baptist mise; 
Congoland, and by several German explorers wi 
of slave raids instigated or undertaken by A ee Mele 
borderlands of Angola and the Belgian Cones rb 
To some extent since the establishment of th | 
Republic, steps have been taken t © Portas 
public, steps have been taken to puta Stop to a practi ee 
has desolated so much of Southern Angola to the fet ) 
São Thomé planters. The deplorable thing about toe | 
ness is, that if Angola had been rightly ; te | 
l g governed during the msi 
three centuries there would be no diffculty in obtaining ine 
thence or from the Lower Congo for the development of he | 
magnificent resources in climate and soil of São Thomé, andin | 
bringing health and prosperity to Principe. Likewise, if the Poru. | 
guese Government had been other than it was for three centuries, | 
such an island as São Thomé should have been colonised not hy | 
negroes but by white Portuguese, by peasants of the sametypes | 
that which has provided the population of Madeira and the Ago, | 
the bulk of the Brazilians, and the hard-working, prospeo | 
Portuguese agriculturists in British Guiana, the Windrat | 
Islands, the Bermudas, and Hawaii. And if only really ab} 
officials, and not mere political place-holders, could be sent a | 
administer Portuguese Congo and Angola, and their sia \ 
tion could instil real confidence into the large negro Pon | 
those districts, São Thomé and Principe would ge a q 
labour they wanted if the planters offered good wages ri 
ably short contracts—three years at most. The negroes 
West Africa are by no means lacking in enterprise. 
in search of lucrative employment now find their K 
as Liberia. The celebrated Kru boys of Libera, Phm 
ing to the good faith of British, German, and 
or officials, go by sea as much as two thousand m a 
(G è 


Gri 
; hook Georg? 

4 Full treatment of this subject is given in MY beet a weeks © 
the Congo. And as regards the problem of São eet coe * (a 
recently appeared deserve to be read: Labour M Ae e Princit 
Mr. W. A. Cadbury, and A Mao d'obra em São T Co (fi 
São Thomé and Principe), by Senhor Francisco Man. of 

Cadbury’s book, though it emphasises the English Portu 
Senhor Mantero’s well-illustrated work presents te 
from too partial a standpoint, but is full of in 


m poland 


m, Moreover, Were also 


aries j 
Witness | 
Uguese init, | 


patives | 


formation. 
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tour tio | i homes, certain of getting their wages and being repatriated 
De of the a pr, ally at the date agreed upon. 

8, thong ae re is one persistent delusion concerning the large Portu- 
> earlier i oes in East and West Africa and in Asia, which requires 
uti a dispelled, not only from the minds of European geographers 
vas ta | liticians, but still more from amongst the Portuguese them- 
è Cacao int | 7. and that is, that these colonies have not only been as 


re also gf i widely extended in former times as they are now, but were even 


3 M West anciently far more extensive, till they were reduced by the rapacity 
ere Witness, | of England. This isan altogether incorrect assumption. Asregards 
tuese in if, | Great Britain, she may be said—more unconsciously than con- 


sciously—to have done much during the last sixty years to create 


e Portugues | a Portuguese empire beyond the seas. She has never robbed 


ractice whi | Portugal (as far as I can ascertain) of one square mile of land 
Profit ofie | over which the Portuguese Government ever exercised any sway. 
e whole bs. It is Holland that from 1598 onwards has been the continual 
ring the pui attacker of the Portuguese dominions. This attitude of the Dutch 


ining labour | 
ment of the | 
1omé, andin | 
if the Portu: | 
ee centuries, f 
mised not by 1 
game typeas | 
d the Azores, 1 


was begun at a time when the Crown of Portugal was merged in 
the Crown of Spain, and as part of their general campaign against 
the tyranny of that sovereignty the Dutch did their best to oust 
the Portuguese from Brazil, just as they took the Guianas from 
Spain. They forced the Portuguese to evacuate the Congo in 
the seventeenth century, and endeavoured to take their place 
there, being defeated, however, by the warlike attitude of the 


| natives in that region. At one time they had conquered nearly 
, prosper’ | the whole of Northern Angola, which was only won back from 
| Wind! | them by the dogged bravery of the Portuguese. Similarly, they 
, really abe } attempted to take Delagoa Bay and Mozambique away from Portu- 
e sent ott | Suse occupation. Most of all, they abstracted from Portugal the 
administt? } Island of Ceylon and the Settlement of Malacca, they drove the 


Portuguese out of Java and Sumatra, and all the Malay Islands 
all the fè | “cept Flores and Timor. In 1859 they compelled the Portu- 
i | ae to give up their claims to settlement on the Island of 
neg of matt” } Ores, and they have since done their best to cut down as much 
ongo w | possible the Portuguese claims to the northern two-thirds of the 
aS fare | sland of Timor. Iam not blaming the Dutch, who acted on the 
Jicitly mA | aN Principle that they were stronger than the Portuguese, 
inficted they came, in some sense, as the avenger of wrongs 
at th on the natives by the Portuguese. But the fact remains 
yl 1 Bolla e Medieval Empire of Portugal was disintegrated by 
2 Hs f inmi 224 not by Britain. But for the rise of the British power 
i ae Dute 1a and its frequent alliance with the Crown of Portugal, the 
(a .. a Course of time would have driven the Portuguese out of 
Dover p omPletely as they have expelled them—as a governing- 
: Tom Malaysia. 
e beginning of the ‘seventies of the last century the 
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interior frontiers of the Portusuosa 
Africa were undefined and unocenpe a elena 
abandoned her sixteenth-century sovere; Portu 
Kongo, and only claimed the coast oe Over the Ri È Siy 
Cape Frio, which point is now in Ger Angola fro "Blon 
Nevertheless it was frequently assumed South Wet yt th | png 
few explorations in former times) that tie the strengi i 
stretched right across the continent to Moz a Uguege a i 
actual facts, however, it only exercised ee Ue, T Eng 
of Angola from Ambriz in the north to the a Over tho Cg a 
south, and beyond the Kwanza River the ee River ing. 
few isolated posts, notably Benguela and ete beld 
remainder of the country was independent and ae Te | nde 
native chiefs, who intermittently allowed Porty pe & poweri | incre 
traders to proceed inland to the Kwango River, pe } 
the Portuguese occupancy of a post on the norte A o 
Delagoa Bay, which had occurred at intervals for hat | ee 
years, had been abandoned. There were perhaps small forts a fe, 
trading stations occupied at Inhambane and Sofala, but south of ae 
the Zambezi Portuguese power was scarcely visible as a ruling on 
force, the land being really controlled by Zulu and bastard Zun | horse 
tribes, and, to a slight extent, by slave-trading Swahili Auk. } to se 
Thanks to the impetus given by Dr. Livingstone, Portugal bl | to m 
strengthened her occupancy of Tete and Sena on the Zambet, | able 
but owing to native rebellions had been unable to occupy theol way, 
Jesuit mission post of Zumbo. When Livingstone and it | Cong 
came on the scene it was at least thirty years since He of a. 
Portuguese trader in slaves or ivory had scen the shores of la? f later 


Tva 2 a s 4 tation at Quelimi | politi 
Nyasa. There was a strong Portuguese s atta, bot 3088 to Po 


= 

© 
wa 
T 


on the northern extremity of the Zambezi ooontry aie | of Na 
of Portuguese power in the warlike Angoshe coun a Zami 
north, nor until the Island of Mozambique was a Fe bl | and] 
the seventies of the nineteenth century the eat oc | 
Mozambique, as they had done (with intervals oi nf altho f guese 
tion) since the beginning of the sixteenth century: p water | to de 
they occupied the tiny island they exercised Oy J et Goa 
over the adjoining mainland, being repelled peo igue w | ` i 
like Muhammadan Makua tribes. North of n till the int we 
was practically no government station to be ee, ago t ve ia 
reached the island of Ibo. In short, forty Te ceapan g p Tin 
guese hold over East Africa was limited to ue Mozambig yi ` 
at Inhambane, Sofala, Sena, Tete, Quela gs a F 
Ibo, and between these posts it was pe eee sols N 
5 All P i th of the Kunen® r Tia gem! intel 
ortuguese rights to the coast sou n 5, Ju bara 


Frio, were forcibly disregarded by the German : ; 
from Portugal in 1891 Tungi Bay in East Africa. 
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f 1912 
asig iese merchant or explorer to travel than it was for an 
lad lon, w aan or a German ; so that the entire exploration of these 
© Ringi «7 Boe from 1815 onwards was being done by Germans and 
Mm A ye! 10 

3 jshmen. : s “9 er Gy 
West Aigi fi mea same might be said, with some exceptions after 1877, of 
sirenat or, | ho southern half of Angola, adding to the Germans and the 
Ig: “4 7 tho 


| En lish one OF two Brazilians and the noteworthy American and 
-Asr F French missionaries. f ; 

Ver the tay | ‘Under the impetus given by England to geographical explora- 
a on, the Portuguese awoke to the need for knowing more about 
Bait territories in the southern half of Africa, and the expeditions 
imedes, Th, f mder Serpa Pinto, Capello, and Ivens certainly did much to 
der poweriy | increase our knowledge of these regions and to revive Portuguese 
ese halfe | litical claims. But the great impetus to the development of 
D Hast Atti | on Angola came from an invasion of that region by the 
erm shod | ‘trek’ Boers in 1878-80. A large body of feckless, ignorant, 
for about 15) irresponsible, brave, hard-working Boers reached the confines of 
nall forts an | Angola after years of wandering over the Kalahari Desert and 
but south’ | Qyampoland. They established themselves on the cool highlands 


e asa min | of Wila with their wives and children, their cattle, their waggons, 

bastard Zal | horses, and farming implements. If the Portuguese were not 

vahili Ands | to see this region pass from under their rule they were obliged 

Portugal bil | to meet these ‘ trek’ Boers half-way. From this arise a remark- 
i 


he Zambezi, | able opening up of the Hinterland of Mossamedes. In the same 
ccupy the oli | Way, the interest aroused by the British in the exploration of the 
ne and Kir } Congo led to the acquisition by Portugal (through the good offices l 
since evel? | ofa European Conference) of the Western Congo, while a little 
vores of Lal? | hier on the definition of the British missionary-trading-and- 
i+ Quel | Political settlements in South-Central Africa led to the assignment 
but m | to Portugal of a vast dominion represented to-day by the territories 
try fart | of Nyasa, Mozambique, Zambezia, and that region south of the 
j A Zambezi which is divided into the districts of Lourenço Marquez 
pugues? | ‘nd Inhambane; and the Mozambique Company’s concession.‘ 
a _, in India, so far from Great Britain having ousted the Portu- 
; Be, she has in the course of the last 150 years enabled Portugal 
| p define and secure a much larger amount of land round about 
| 708 than she previously owned, and has preserved for Portugal 


mbigue A q aland of Diu and the fort of Damão, which would otherwise 

the Ber Leen retaken by the Mahrattas; while the good offices of 

o tie! too T have been once or twice quietly employed to restrain the 
meer 


Hollanders from pushing Portugal altogether out of 
«the Chinese from capturing Macao. 
ai 1s to be the future of the Portuguese colonies, consis- _ 


or, o 


Wh 


pee 
Mto ie the Chartered Company to administer South-East Africa was brought 
tality mae in 1894, it received the very silly name of ‘ Moçambique,” bein 
"Parate pated some 500 miles south of the region known as Mozambique, an 
tom it by the Zambezi. AEA 


a = first explorers in the sixteenth century. 
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tent with the conscientious tre 
European Powers? The alien 
of the Azores, Madeira, and th 
enforced by Europe—an act o 
which is wholly unnecessary in t} 

i Ne 2 . 

But in regard to Portuguese Guman m P Aterests o i B 
country which claims it, but w 3 


ment of a town 


pocketed feelings of silly pride and en E gn 188 if | 
In regard to the islands of Principe and São hn ay to Pr | 
no justification in compelling Portugal to part wi Would ty | 
she must be constrained to adopt measures whi w hese, ti | 
employ slave labour in disguise to develop ie sau me | 
Angola, which has about it the makings of a amaa ‘hy 
this region wants is a reasonable measure of ace ia | 
self-government in which the more prominent nate aa | 
be directly interested, and which shall abolish an at í 
tariff. The local government of Angola should be BT 7 i 
all British colonies are, more or less) to frame its own Customs | 
tariff to suit its own interests, under the one stipulation that m | 
differential or specially favourable treatment shall be accorded tt | 
any importer, whether he be Portuguese or the native of anyoltit | 
State. The same regimen should be imposed on those portos | 
of Portuguese East Africa which are to be directly govemelly | iat 
Portugal. But in these last-named regions we find ourselies | cane, 
brought into conflict with many difficult questions. 4 Engli 
It is doubtful whether Portugal possesses the Hh | antia 
resources in men and capital ever to make any great ee il { irom: 
of South-East Africa. In Lourenco Marquez (Delagoa a : 
Inhambane Portugal is simply holding the natural port 
Transvaal, and however ably she may govern UH E 
just as frequent a source of friction and hindrance e pi 
would be to Austria if she were allowed to ocouPY is J 


omé there 


‘rection M 
Istria. Here, again, one would seem to see : ee ay 
: wt 2 F or 
without any real injury to national inea Africa. 4° 


clude a lucrative bargain with United Sou aan 
Inhambane comes the large region which 1s a, devel 
Southern Rhodesia, and which has been finen com 
to a great extent administered by a chs r Se ol 
Mozambique Company — during the last ssh, French rpi 
years. Here we have the spectacle of Englis E oyed) ae | 
gian money being used (and subjects bemg emp tically A, 
region which, so far as geography goes, 


was ce joune" f ig 
R t e pp 
and unknown by the Portuguese, if we except e arang” 


By 
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„harter all the money and much of the intelligence needed to 
| EE op this region come from the countries of North-Western 
; ae put the executive and judicial officials are Portuguese, 

he frst of Whom are paid by the Chartered Company and the 
ond by Portugal herself. The result of this arrangement is 
| friction between these two sets of Portuguese officials ; for those 

cho are paid by the Company receive their (high) salaries with 
failing regularity, and are treated as scrupulously as they would 
peif they were British or French officials ; While those who depend 
| on the mother country for their emoluments not only receive 
` | mall pay, but occasionally fail to get this with punctuality. 


Aere wo | a 5 
al | Consequently there arise Jealousy and conflicting policies 


1912 


these, hyj z ae 
hall Rie | between executive and judiciary, and the resultant block to 
uUrCes, hh | administration reduces the other white men working in the 
-Brazil + | country to a mental condition in which anger alternates with 
overnment~, despair. Moreover—unhappily—Portugal, as a colonising Power, 


ze chiefs shal has until recently been without a conscience. Though the Portu- 
y differenta | guese are kindly by nature and are often popular with the back- 
permitted (s | i ward peoples, they never for a moment consider the interests of the 
own Oston | 72083 they govern. In past times they carried on an unblushing 
Kone | slave trade; and in the present day, provided their traders and 
o accorda i oflicials can make a little profit, they willingly allow whole native 
sof ayot | oi to become degraded and decimated by alcohol. A good deal 
hose porüms | ; : a territories under the Mozambique Company are injured 
governed ty | y e isgraceful abusė on the part of certain Portuguese conces- 
ind ourse | r nee a une right to distil and retail rum made from the sugar- 
| N s aene so freely here. All the time that Dutch and 
he necesaj f one T a South Africa is steadily pushing ahead with its 
; national us i ma fa 10! propaganda and endeavouring to keep distilled spirits 
i} anaes E millions of Bantu people under its control, these Portu- 
a D a in Gorongoza and elsewhere are flooding 
| mtugeled | ; frica with a particularly bad form of rum. This is 
i | ee Ta 7 Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal, and is doing 
| aad Pren 5 harm amongst the natives. Similarly, the American 
b Dear in 7 missionaries complain of the distillation of spirits from 
| region, ngola, and the devastating effects of bad alcohol in that 
i the Paes sonern part of Portuguese East Africa north of 
| the inhabit 1 1s only saved from a similar evil by the majority of 
ed J Thich, a, ee belonging to the Muhammadan faith, a religion 
x sane es is praiseworthy for its thirteen 

k RNT Re against alcohol. $3 5 
ie YE not g ns connected with the native tribes which i 
t the in ae ce to detail, but which would make it very desirable 
that Saaste of such tribes, as well as of European commerce, 
D Port ae Nyasaland and the Ibo province should be sold 
F Sal to the German Empire, to form part henceforth of _ 
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German East Africa. Portugal might retai Wa 
tion on right lines, the large remaining me for her owy 
proper from the Lucio as far south os province of Mont 
sale to the British Empire of inner Zann dispa 
Africa. The alternative to such proceedings ezia and Seung 
should be adopted in any case in the Donia the Course 
French colonies (if an important Germa AAN as Wel 
removed), would be the abolition of all differenti Nee ig t | 
Customs tariff. Such differential duties exist tal duties i 
German colonies, in the Indian Empire, or the “over inte | 
of Great Britain, and the present writer ig contain Colitis 
favours their continuance even in the tariffs of thet 
Nations. e Dauphin | 


We hear a great deal of Portuguese pride forbidding Portun 
tugi 


to do this and that, under a republic as under a monarchy, $ Tug 
this pride is based on that ignorance that stil] keeps the Sa | actio 
nation under its cruel yoke, a nation of which some 70 ner ey featu 
amongst its people are unable to read and write, Therejyy | %24‘ 


reason whatever why Portugal should withdraw from her Asap | ‘he! 


possessions, which are quite manageable with her existing mean, ene 
especially with the British Empire as her friend and ally. Buta esei 

3 N: ; > ls tru 
portion of the Portuguese dominions in Africa should be soldo Fang 


leased at a fair valuation, and the proceeds be most carly} iten 
employed by the Portuguese Government in developing £ ae 
resources of Portugal itself, a land, with its annectant ilani, the i 
35,500 square miles, extraordinarily blessed by Nature - rod: 
possessing a population which scarcely reaches the total of F | 
and its suburbs. Even if the Portuguese sold Guinea 10 biolog 


igue (Tbo) to th 
oy 5 O DrOvi 1 North Mozambique (1h 
French ; the Congo province and Bay to the British, th! the 


Germans ; Zambezia, Beira and Delagoa Pay ™ vers of 0 enit | ye 
would still remain the recognised and effective i E actual! i 
of 500,000 square miles, a much larger are in have aouit tae 
possessed in 1870; while, in addition, they $ a of light I"? I trans 
a fund which would suffice to build a nell een ne TO Toe tl 
over Portugal itself and enable that land to | thei 


fruit-producing region of Europe. g. E Jonnsi™ 
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INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 


net ine CHARACTERS 
‘OW Coles | 
y not One Thy q THEORETICAL DIFFICULTIES 
© Daughie | 
‘ | I 
ii | ‘tue facility with which animals and plants vary under the direct 
he Portuoyes | action of altered surroundings, both in their specific and secondary 
a 70 ner ont | features, has been proved lately by a vast amount of observations 
There js | ad experiments. The forms of animals, their colour, their skin, — 
m her Asiais | their skeletons, all their organs, and their habits are easily modi- 
jane q fied as soon as the animal s food and the general conditions of its 
ally. Bits | existence and its biological surroundings are altered. The same 


Heie istrue of plants, even to a still greater extent. So many striking 
facts have been accumulated lately in this direction that the chief 
interest of such researches is now to study the inner physiological 
and anatomical modifications which take place in the tissues under 


nost carefully 
veloping the 


. 
>] 


nt islands, f the í } : 

m influence of changing surroundings. The reason why the 
tal of Loui | modifications so well answer in most cases the new requirements 
uinea to te | as to represent adaptations is what now chiefly interests the 


o (Ibo) to the | Petet The study of variation and evolution is thus tending 
hey fia and more to become a physiological problem. ‘These were 
Jat Ponts I dealt with in my previous articles on ‘The Direct 
jp | “tion of Surroundings upon Plants and Animals.’ * 
I rine maportant question arises, however, in connexion with all 
| ee Pr: Are the modifications of the individuals 
| et = ed, entirely or partially, to their offspring ? Even if we 
— a modification produced in some individuals reappears in 
ogn | each pee canis, are we sure that it is not produced anew in 
» io cae ed And, supposing it is inherited, will it continue 
to the ola ee time, even though the offspring be taken back 
iy urroundings ? 
i eee take, for instance, the modifications which Viré obtained hog 
a crustaceans after he had transferred them from open rivers 


steam uo a laboratory established in the darkness of the Paris a j 
Š S- After a few months’ stay in the darkness the eyes 


va Vin t 
Beo yaaah Century and After, July, November and December 1 
centh Century and A fter, November 1910, p. 861. — 
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these little animals, being used no iy 
their organs of touch and smell, chieg Te, Were atrophi T 
ings, took a rapid development. Pee ed n the da “hy 
new conditions of life, formerly expl adap 
acting upon accidental congenital vari ee Naturaj Sele 


plished by the surroundings themselves we » Was thy 
life. However, before we recognise in the ieee ® indi 
Ct act 


ment a powerful factor of the evolution of X 
eW gi eci 


be known whether the adaptations just mentio Ss it my J 
increasing disposition for acquiring them are ped, on lest | 
next generation of crustaceans born in the cata ini), | 8 
is what we have not yet learned from direct ex eo Andi | 
The same question must be asked concer A | 
the plains of Middle Europe to Alpine, manaa pe 
roundings. They rapidly acquire in their new ania | 
anatomical structure and the forms characteristic for ia [i 
maritime, or desert plants.? But are these new forms nies | 
inherited? And, if so, how long will the newly aqii | 
characters last after the plant has been taken back toits | cuttin 
environment ? meme 
Unfortunately, the replies to these questions obtained tillan | ma 
by experiments are not quite clear. And yet the questiona | a 
most important. For, if characters acquired by individuals uit | 4 a 
the influence of a new environment and new habits are inhentab, | ae 
then the whole problem of evolution is immensely simple. | a 
Variation becomes the beginning of evolution, and the function | being 
natural selection is quite comprehensible. Selection has nott | vi esh 
increase, or to accentuate a variation; it has only to "e ry its mi 
Meee? ; ing 1p% | 
those individuals which are not capable of varme ons | 
enough in accordance with the new requirements. "o 
taceans whose organs of smell and touch do not ae ] 
enough in an underground river, those plants hove an Alp? | 
do not rapidly increase their powers of assimilation oy dirett i 
climate perish, while those which vary in PeT ecte t f 
with a suficient rapidity survive. Nothing is | 
natural selection which it could not accomplish. ence, st | 
Darwin and his contemporaries Herbert losis 
Moritz Wagner, Huxley, and a host of prec ai evel 
doubt of the inheritance of acquired charac Jant oF ê 
substantially affect the inner structure of a re 
It was only after Darwin’s death, 12 the vy 
doubts were raised upon this point, especia 
professor of entomology, A. Weismann: 
5 uly 1910. 
< See, or tretans, the guolations Ta P 6 
 Darwin’s works, in Nature, li. 414. 
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tOphieg 92 : 
dat E. naturalist accustomed to rely upon the experimental method 
adap i} igbe disposed to think that some decisive experiments proving 
tumal sa ; a non-transmission of acquired characters were made about that 
S this ay an But there was nothing o the sort and up till now we are 
è iniga | iting in vain for such experiments. True, that Weismann 
Pa chen | anounced in 1888 that he had clipped the tails of some twelve 
Dees, i It, io fifteen white mice for five generations, but had obtained no 
a ot ‘aad iailless mice ; nor had he noticed any tendency towards a shorten- 
mitted r | ing of the tails.° Later on he extended his experiment to twenty- 
bs? ie f ino generations, and came to the same negative result.” Cope and 
men Mh | Rosenthal experimenting on miea, and Ritzema on mice and rats, 
nts taken | came to the same conclusion. We may thus take as granted that 
Or desert a | a superficial mutilation, such as the clipping of the tails of mice 
vironment | (which a left to breed a few weeks after their birth), is not 
; Al | inherited. $ 
ee | But this was known long since. Darwin, who had studied with 
ewly acqui his usual carefulness the experience of the breeders concerning the 


ack to itso | cutting of the tails in certain breeds of sheep, and of ears in dogs, 
i | came long ago to the conclusion that ‘a part of an organ may be 
tained tlle removed during several successive generations, and if the operation 
eia | be not followed by disease, the lost part reappears in the ofl- 

spring.’ °° But, of course, he did not consider the non-inheritance 


ividuals under : IEA : $ 
er of superficial mutilations as an argument against the hereditary 
ysl transmission of acquired characters. In fact, there are many 
he function rasons why the absence of a tail or a digit has little chance of 
on tae 06 ee transmitted : one of them being, as suggested by Professor 
to weed tl | Nussbaum, that ‘the young embryo would promptly regenerate 

a nil s missing portion.’ 1° s 

yy \ z i £ és $ 6 à 
A m| o On the other side, in conformity with the just-mentioned views 
Peal nil “win, when Professor Brown-Séquard studied the physio- 

whid 5 Q 3 

gsus of A | the te obligation to give the proof lies with the Lamarckians, who believe in 
) in a p i n ee —we are told sometimes by English anti-Lamarckians. But 
er gett J tcience, ‘ ua not unfrequent in law courts, is certainly not that of men of 
ected fret] è eerieg f Darwin were still among us he surely would have begun long ago 
xp eee well-planned experiments to test a statement so fundamental for the 


d | Kindred Deubbosed Transmission of Mutilations,’ in Bssays upon Heredity and 
E: ogical Problems (Oxford, 1891, 2nd edition), i. 444-445. 


Ona ATE 
S aie übér die Descendenztheorie (2nd edition : Jena, 1904), ii. 56. 

h f ital work a nation of all the cases in point, see Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s 
yr ad a | £8 onog <2 ng) (London, 1898), pp. 224-225. Contradictory experiments 
493.1651: E * The a Bee in an American report, but nothing more was heard of them. 

he fre! À o, ii, 301. ton of Animals and Plants under Domestication (2nd edition, 


a 


ie 
Organ : Vererbun 


fh thy oo erworbener Eigenschaften, 1903, quoted by Prof. Th. H. 

Ss ong-continn as eal work, Experimental Zoology (New York: 1907), p. 57. 

f à eratio; is ued inheritance of a part which has been removed during many 

| fae ~ ‘ven not an argument against the Pangenesis hypothesis, ‘ for 
| ation merly derived from the part are multiplied and transmitted from 

Vor, Seneration.” (Darwin’s Variation, ii. 392.) 

; —No. 421 KK 
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logical effects of more serious le 


: sions, he 
were transmitted; and his expe ‘pa 


s 1 riments w hat teg hic 
by Romanes. With guinea-pigs, an in con T | a 
cord or to the sciatic nerve provoked anil Made to th “an 
position for it; and in a number of Cases this à ate ae doub’ 
mitted to the offspring. Otherwise epile SPosition ean 
among the guinea-pigs bred in very lar PSY neyey panl 


Séquard—not even among the individuals he had a Bn 
but in a different way. The possibility of Operat 


exam 
Pa ies. ; explaining a E font 
Ay disposition for epilepsy as a bacterial infection hee | E. 
during the operation, is thus excluded. Several oe took hg Fo 
to other lesions, were also inherited. Altogether ie | ee 
ments were conducted so carefully, during a long sss [o 


years, that the opinion which has pr 


evailed among speciali. | type- 
that they really prove the hereditary sareat 


transmission of certain | via 


normal states of different organs, provoked by certain lesions! | broug 
| pup 

TI | and 

aay $ 5 EAA | biolo; 

If Weismann’s experimental contribution to the quetimé | E 


inheritance of acquired characters was worthless, his cxiticaltet: | Follo 
sion of the whole subject was, on the contrary, very valuable” | 
Besides, Weismann gave a new interest to the whole matter unla | 
discussion by bringing forward an ingenious hypothesis ofheretif, | capat 


in defence of which he wrote quite a number of essays and ba | thus 

always in a form both attractive and accessible to a lange ciet! | gemy 

: readers. ie ae 
It is evident that a discussion about the part played a e a 

ment in the evolution of organic beings ought ee a vii H a i 

made 'to depend upon our preferences for this ee ie | ae 

of heredity. It is the hypothesis of heredity yee a afeli j. repre 

up so as to explain the facts established by our ne d out his the ¢ 

tion ; and this is what Darwin did when we BRB peredih | trang 

oA genesis hypothesis. But if we had a hypo of th 


— pootution ond HT paren 
11 Prof. T. H. Morgan, who in his earlier work, Ta Ks in i 
(1903), had made restrictions, concerning the value * (New ork, 19 h Ea 
as follows in his later work, Zaperimental IVAN of Brown-sed 
‘ I have given somewhat fully these remarkable ren ‘ith sud 
the experiments appear to have been carried oe they mus 
results are given in such detail, that it seems + Weismaun's n 0 
establishing the inheritance of acquired ana e 58) consists i €Xert; 
über die Descendenztheorie, 2nd edition, il. He says orev 
“probably ’ a microbe infection took place. te are ONES f 
lesion itself was not inherited, the experimen stance of 2 § 
` of an ‘acquired character.’ But why the inher the offsPrDS in! 
tion of portions of operated nerves, resulting 1 arents, 5 
phenomena as those that were provoked in the P mains unex! 
the transmission of an acquired character, 77 conti 
4 cellent review of Weismann’s criticae S 
hur Thomson’s Heredity. 
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at th -» would so well explain all the facts of inheritance as to 
imei sie io foretell them, it would have some weight as an argu- 
To : erm! a the discussion, because evolution and heredity are un- 
ye y M Bay two portions of the same process. However, that much 
ition ti | a pe said of the series of hypotheses worked out by Weis- 
never a ee to meet the objections of his critics; but as they enjoy 
ete p ; Kerian favour with a number of biologists, we are bound to 
one ieamine them, and to see what bearing they may have upon 
ad td | a opinions about the inheritance of acquired characters. 
iat 1} All we can expect now from a hypothesis of heredity is that it 
hai should give us some plausible physiological explanation of two 
results de | a of facts: the reproduction in the offspring of the characters 


3 t ese exer i 


belonging to the species—that is, the maintenance of the ancestral 
y Succession q noong o 


secara | type—and the appearance of new features, without which there 
8 ee | would have been no evolution. All the hypotheses which were 
D certain] brought out during the last fifty years had in view this double 
tain lesions! purpose ; but there are only two of them—Darwin’s Pangenesis 
| ad Weismann’s Germ-plasm—among which ‘the suffrages of 
= | biologists are divided by this time. 

he question « Everyone knows more or less the Pangenesis hypothesis. 
us critical: | Following Spencer’s idea of ‘ physiological units,’ Darwin sug- 
ery valuable” | gested that all the cells of the body of a plant or an animal throw 
e matter? | off during their life extremely minute living particles which are 
sis ofherelif; | capable, like cells or spores, of multiplying by subdivision, and 
ays and bo; | thus reproducing their mother-cells. Darwin described them as 
a large cide! | gemmules. Being extremely small, the gemmules wander 
- through the body, passing through the membranes of the cells, and 


yed by enw f finally they collect in the reproductive cells of the individual, 
ay £0 have Which thus contain representatives of all the cells and all the 
hat hyp“ | groups of cells of the whole organism. Every organ, every tissue, 
1 must be bu) every bone, muscle, nerve, blood-vessel, and so on, has its 
Jedge oten | "presentative gemmules in the reproductive cells. And when 
d out bis PE the time comes for these cells to reproduce a new being, they 

of bere | transmit to it the gemmules capable of reproducing all the features 

and doo in e race, as also, to some extent, the modifications which the 
pest ri f tents may have gone through during their own lifetime. 


© germ cells of—let us say—a cart-horse would thus 
n gemmules capable of reproducing all the typical organs 
E ones of a cart-horse of a given race; and they would also 
ae Race of the changes which the individual horse had under- 
| exe ans its life in consequence of a good or a bad food, over- 
k. n, and so on. 
~ Inheritance of both the racial and the individually 
d characters is thus rendered more or less comprehen- 
ut with our present ignorance of the inner life of organic 
Me difficulty is to conceive how the gemmules are carried 
KK2 


| Cotai 
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from the spot where they originate + 0 the 
can they reach them in due proportions A Productive gy 
the germ begins to develop into an we a why, A b, 
action in due succession—each group PE do s a E 
These difficulties certainly are great: a the Dro © ty ip, | 2 
Pangenesis hypothesis so well explains vario et, with all 


| l 
that Professor Delage, the author o S aspects of wi | g 
subject, is quite right in saying that all the e Work op i | cons 
which retained the idea of ‘ representative fa a tis, | capt 
substantial to the explanation Proposed by Darah m eday | ina 
is, that the Pangenesis hypothesis, including n Stil theg, | gone 
to improve it, has not yet met with much sup E Ook atte | eo 
time at least, the hypothesis of We Port, and, for 


| 
ypoth ismann— before hey” | jnot 
pelled to introduce into it the hypothes eae lk 


Jane is of ermi 1 dent. 

rallied the majority of suffrages." Pormainal selotip. | acco 
| this 

TIT | of a 

Weismann started from the idea that the inheritance ¢ l aT 
characters acquired by individuals under Pc. 


sters the direct action ofar | the n 
roundings is not needed for explaining evolution. Variation isni | 


: ; é C 
something coming from without: it comes from Within—fon | sdh 
the organisms themselves, and it is regulated by natural selectim | nake 


which, given the spontaneous variations of the germ-plasm,i | by 
sufficient to explain all ‘the adaptations of the organisms to th | betw 
conditions of their existence. However, this hypothesis so mu f concl 
runs against all the tendencies of modern empiric science, ti | his s 
referred to the earlier writings of the Freiburg professor totti | etur 
in them some indications as to its origin. IfI am not pee i it 
essay written by him in 1876, with the idea of reconciling ae : de 
teachings with a teleological conception of evolution, cone | ko 
such an indication." Pe hess € 1 
Karl von Baer, in his criticism of Darwin’ y e 


; erst f avoid 
natural selection, had made the remark that the followers" i 


j W T 
; spérédité (Porh a | h 
13 Yves Delage and M. Goldsmith, Les théories a ee g probia i his h 
pp. 113-115. The main work of Delage is L’hérédité e von eet | ami 
la biologie générale (2nd edition : Paris, 1903). i self-multiplyins «} is mbi 
™ Besides Spencer and Darwin, the same iden ras the botaniste ya “Upon 
tive particles was developed also by Francis Caen Bub : ered 
De Vries, the anatomist Kölliker, and Oscar He The general red Eis, 
pass over these extremely interesting Leona redity (Lon on ; MDO, 
them analysed in Prof. J. Arthur Thomsons (Pa wish 1909). of ey 
Delage and Goldsmith’s Théories de Vévolution Romaness An ti a 16 
critical analyses of Weismannism, see S. 5 The Method of f n 
of Weismannism (London, 1893), H. W. Conn: und Probleme terka 
York, 1900), and Dr. Plates Selectionsprmnzp os a 3 
(Leipzig, 1908). z n der Trans oh "Ss 
15 A. Weismann, ‘ Ueber die letzten Hee 1876), chapt? z a) 
essay in Studien zur Descendenztheorie ( 


und Teleologie, pp. 314 seg. 
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lve v 

ea | thesis being brought more and more to deny ‘all purpose ’ 
they ont | hP yolution—seientific recognition could be granted to the 
Oper i thesis only if it recognised a universal tendency towards 
th al p aching 2 certain purpose. To which Weismann, after having 
ects of wt | Bed nese words with approval, as also those of Hartmann, who 
e Work ey onsidered Darwinian evolution as a ‘mad chaos of stupid and 
lent hy he | capricious forces,’ added that it was necessary, indeed, ‘to combine 
7 T: l ina theory of evolution the teleological principle with a mechanical 
3 Stil A | conception.’ Formerly, he thought it impossible. Now, he was 
Oks ag oing to prove that it was unavoidable. 

, and, forge | Baer (he wrote) is right, for the phenomena of organic and 
e he wag a | jnorganic nature cannot possibly be imagined as a work of acci- 


‘| dent. They can be conceived only as a process directed in 
| accordance with a certain great plan’ (p. 315). And he came to 
| thisconclusion : ‘ We must not hesitate to recognise the existence 
| of a force acting with a purpose (einer zweckthdtigen Kraft) ; 
oily we must not represent it as directly interfering in the 
mechanism of the universe: we must conceive it rather behind 

vO | the mechanism, as a final cause.’ 17 
Variation sat | Causality and purpose—he wrote further on—by no means 
i wwithin—fna | exclude one another: we see them combined by a watch- 

| maker in a watch ; and they are likewise combined in the universe 
| by ‘the Mechanic of the universe.’ ‘The apparent contradiction 
| between teleology and mechanism can be conciliated,’ and he 
thesis so mud | concluded with these significative words which contain the key to 
his subsequent conceptions of heredity: ‘ Why should we not 
return to the idea of ‘‘ matter endowed with a soul?’’’ =° 

This matter endowed with an immortal soul—this conciliation 
of determinism with teleology—found, I am inclined to think, 
ls expression in Weismann’s ‘immortal ’ germ-plasm. ‘This was 
‘dently the ‘teleological mechanism’ through which the 


rofessor to ft! 1 
| not wrong, a A 


hypothe | Baconian and Darwinian ‘mad chaos of capricious forces’ was 

lee voided in the universe. 

dité (prs hi 9 avoid Hartmann’s reproach Weismann eliminated from 
dapt | S hypothesis of heredity the very possibility of Buffon’s and 

iplying es | Pee 8 factor of evolution—the direct action of the monde 

joist NS e | ant, and the effects of use and disuse. To deny these effects 


ee individuals was impossible, they are evident ; but their 
ig | Bo? transmission, he maintained, was iconceivable, 
ple: Upon this postulate, borrowed from his conception 


} oe ‘ 
sey Yolution, he built up his hypothesis of heredity. 
Va 
erka der Darwin’schen Hypothese wissenschaftliche Berechtigung 
Jaen Werden, so wird sie sigh meee allgemeinen Zielstrebigkeit fügen 
k 315), ann sie das nicht, so wird man ihr die Geltung zu versagen haben’ 
a83 

P. 327, 
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The germ-cells which serve 
derived, he maintains, like 


Y 


to reproduce + 
arwin’s 


individual’s body-cells and tissues, eMamuleg “late, | 


‘immortal’ matter, transmitted to 
changed in the main features of 
structure—from their remotest yn; ` 
dividual receives it from its parente n TA “a cestong he 
its own organs, tissues, and body-cells (th COPs it qui a 
to transmit it, unaltered, to its offsprin : T 
Weismann’s ideas when he brought onthe ae 
1885.29 18 hypoth 
As 'to the structure of the germ-pls VA 

also differs from Darwin’s Pane A E ar 3 
plasm of the germs is not composed of gen oe : 
ducing by subdivision the cells from which the oe 
only contain Anlagen, i.e. ‘ predispositions,’ 
molecular or chemical nature) to produce such and such telk 
tissues, and organs. W hen the germ begins to develop iba 
embryo, its physiological units only determine the production 
of cells, tissues, ‘and organs of a definite character; this i 
why Weismann gave them the name of determinants, Thx 
1s a group of determinants for each new line of growthi 
the embryo originated by each new subdivision of its cells: it 
the outer skin and the inner membranes—for each portion oth 
body, including such tiny local peculiarities as, for instance, diti 
of grey hair inherited in a family. Besides, there is e sm 
hierarchy among Weismann’s determinants. There are dete: 
minants of each arm which govern the development ofits ol 
the embryo, and there are subordinate determinants for P 
ling the development of each finger, each nail, each ma ths 
of the arm and the hand. The development of the enbi 


ast bo abandi, 


sino now living p T 
S chemical a “TIA, 


¢ My 
Cre, at leas 
esis in Ik 


Ypothes 


y originate, Th 
tendencies’ g; 


raci 0 eY \ 
‘it is impossible for the germ-cell to n extra aie 
body.’ (Essays on Heredity, 2nd edition, 1891, 
transference from one generation to the next of pa a 
ing the very same ‘formative predispositions’ as aes Fi 
plasm of the parents. ‘The germ-cells may be SU exists, m wil 
body; . . . as their development shows, a marked aa of the ma 
substance of the undying reproductive cells and eal py whi 
cells.’ (Essays, i. 73-74.) There are “no conceivab om py use Mi ga 
tions produced in the body-cells by external agencies, i ie a 


ntaine pH de 


: HERV. + she Ole 
be conveyed to the cells of the germ-plasm (i. } ces residing jn mi a 


that the germ-plasm is totally uninfluenced by 20r t exercis? MEEA 


Rano 5 
. .. ‘The nutrition and growth of the individual ae the influent? ije an 
upon its germ-cells’; but he was disposed to h ee may P” fat be eo i 


d th 


upon the germ-cells must be very slight, aan untoucke ; PPE hat ys H ist | 


cular structure of the germ-plasm absolute ; 

“up to the present time, it has never been we f the gerd 
nutrition can modify the molecular structure 

i. 172-173.) 
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minds on 
nts are 


e of the mobilisation of an army, of which the deter- 


: the officers and sub-officers organising its different ` 
pina 


arts. 
i IV 


Most of the processes of heredity lie unfortunately in a domain 
“p still remains invisible for our best microscopes. We are 
reduced, therefore, to build up purely hypothetical, more or less 
robable, mental representations of these processes, and in the 
impossibility of verifying which of our mental images is nearest to 
t would not have been worth while discussing them for 


which st 


| reality, Í ; IEN 
nn’s hypothe | years However, even such representations may have a scientific 
: J) eae’ S Thether F ra ‘ 
lal point, p | value. It matters little whether we represent to ourselves heredity 


asa transmission of self-multiplying ‘gemmules,’ or of ‘ pre- 
dispositions ° and ‘determinants.’ But if it were proved, or only 
rendered very probable, that the germ-cells cannot receive from 
the body-cells impressions which affect them in the same sense as 
the body-cells are affected by environment, then an important 
the producig | argument would have been furnished against the hereditary trans- 
racter; {hs | mission of acquired characters. This is the raison d'étre of the 
inants, Th | interest taken by our best biologists in the hypothesis of heredity 
of grontha | advocated by Weismann. The question at the bottom of this 
f its cells: jg | terest is the desire 'to know : Was modern physiology right when 
portion | it maintained (to use Cuvier’s words) that ‘all the organs of an 
instanca aii | *!mal represent a unified system, of which all parts act and 
react upon each other, so that no modification can take place in 


ere is a sto | 


ere are dir | %e of them without producing analogous modifications in all 


apable of rs | 
ginate, Ta | 
ndencies? g | 
d such cels 
levelop intoa | 


t of the amit | others ? Or, as Houssay puts it in La forme et la vie: Were 
tg for marsh | Darvin and Lamarck right when they conceived that an 


 individual’s inheritance is a resultant from all the external forces 
that had acted upon its ancestors—of all the variations, ancient 
and modern, they underwent? In a subsequent essay we shall see 


h muscle, e 
o embryo Ù 


at bo aad f p data the direct experiments made during the last five-and- 
rach Pe: Meaty years have given us to solve the problem. Now let us see 
aN a ae how the question stands from the theoretical point of view : 
Fi int É., 7 our present knowledge of the processes of heredity—so far 
th the res | ae §0€s—has to say about this question? Let us, then, cast a 

s € Upon the main points won during the discussions upon the 


be 3 
ol mmplicated framework of Weismann’s hypotheses. 

Pray. en with, it was proved that it was wrong to oppose the 
an e to the germ-cells, or reproductive cells.”° Germ-plasm 
contain aa to the germ-cells only. On the contrary, it is 
“Wels ae m a more or less advanced state of specialisation, in the _ 
mH all the cells. Consequently, the idea of a sort of 


20 hye s . 
Weismann had to recognise it in 1885. (Hssays, i. 209-211.) 
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sanctu ry occupied by the serm-cel] 
influences which modify the A > and ina 
improbable. “y-Cells, 
Another step in the same direct; 
; ; cti 
Oscar Hertwig, and Max Verworn P uate wh 
are connected in every reproductive cel] ‘ee how į 
nucleus (the nucleo-plasm), and the proto © Protop| 
it (the cell-plasm, or cytoplasm). Par ¢, plasm w Ì 
idea that the transmission of mat Ma 


m | 

erial j SUpport og, | 

plasm to the nucleus should be impose a k a the gy 1 
» UNE Obs | 


these leading microscopists proved ervati 
£ —as Hertw; Og f 
that the cell-plasm takes a prominent part Exprese i | i 
of fecundating evolution, at all its stages, ne whole Dorey | F 
al Altogether, the better we know the processes ilie | lo 
fertilisation, the more we are convinced of the intimat wo i 
that exists between the nucleo-plasm and the e e | a 
plasm. We learn also that the membrane which i i 
nucleus is no obstacle for the intercourse, and that ad ir 
exchange of substances elaborated in both plasms is nee (a 
both directions during the process of development of the embra! | a 
More than that. Every cell being quite a world, composed af | F 
variety of separate physiological units,”? all the component paris | pr 
the cell are required—we are told—in an equal degree.” | ph 
Besides, Maupas proved that in unicellular organisms (nid | th 
may be considered analogous to the germ-cells of the milk | oa 
cellular beings) modifications in the cell-plasm, due to exten! | an 
influences, are continually inherited; this proves that theya® | to 
transmitted to the nucleo-plasm—very probably through be | lif 
mediary of the extremely minute constituents of the cell fe | 
through the membrane which encloses the nucleus: Bae 
far from yielding support to the idea of its being Bo i ; a 
that the germ-plasm should reflect the changes pe a we | a 
body-cells, it is the reverse that is rendered mot E 
probable by modern research. kn 
80) 
yV g th 
es! | h 
heredity © a 
Twenty-five years ago, when our knowledge a attention ye cel 
its infancy, it was possible to concentrate Ou go % 
q Fick yp it Th 
O. Rabl and Pijat" 

à For the ideas of O. Hertwig, Max Verworn, Kamp um Kee | k 
point, see the quotations given by O. Hertwig, Der -45 and 107 t” RƏ 
Entwicklungs und Vererbungslehre (Jena, 1909), PP. pe found T i Tec 

3 i ; b will be © 56 se oe 

22 Some information about this last subjec T 


b f 
bsta 
jer 


mbilaende God 


also ¥: 


‘Recent Science’ articles (Nineteenth Century, 
23 See Rabl’s suggestive work, Ueber Orga 


Bedeutung fiir die Vererbung (Leipzig, 100 y 
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wonderful processes that are going on in a fertilised ovule 


the ‘ Ķaryokinesis ’ processes), then recently revealed by the 


Be sone: But now a broader view of the matter must be 
Bien. Here is a mighty oak bearing hundreds of thousands of 


and each of these acorns contains a speck of the germ- 
acorns; A . ; 
Jasm which is capable of reproducing, not only some sort of oak, 
but that special sort of oak which has been evolved since the 
Post-Glacial period in a given geographical region, in certain 
definite topographical conditions. Or, here is a pine-tree which 
sheds at a certain part of the year a real rain of pollen, each 
minutest grain of which is also a bearer of germ-plasm capable of 
transmitting to the offspring the aspects and properties of a given 
local variety of a pine-tree. More than that, each of the buds of 
the oak, each few inches of the cambial tissue of a willow-tree, 
each leaf of a begonia, are capable of reproducing both the species 
and the variety from which they originate. The same is equally 
true of the animal, for the miscroscopical particle of germ-plasm 
inherited from the parents, when the moment comes for sexual 
awakening, multiplies to such an enormous extent that it produces 
millions of similar particles, before one of them becomes the 
beginning of a new living being. One has only to think of the 
prodigious mass of food that is supplied every year to the germ- 
plasm for rendering possible such a prolification ; one must realise 
that its structural materials are collected from the whole of the- 
oak, the pine, the animal, that they are elaborated in all its parts, 
and then it becomes evident how untenable it is for a naturalist 
to maintain that the changes that are going on every year in the 
life of the body-cells have no effect upon the germ-plasm 
originating in such enormous quantities from these same cells. 
More than that. As Professor Houssay points out in his 
elaborate and interesting work, La forme et la vie, the communi- 
cation of living. physiological units, at least one way—from the 
germ-cells to the body-cells—is already an established fact: the 
'ppression of the reproductive glands produces a series of well- 
nown effects in the structure of the body, and these effects find 
fome explanation in what we know about the thyroid glands and 
è Suprarenal capsule. Although these glands and capsule 
alae excretory channels, the substances resulting from, their 
oan activity spread, nevertheless, through all the cells of the 
ism, either through osmosis or in any other way yet unknown. 
ae are even so important for the organism’s life that a com- 
een of one of these two organs in a dog produces a 
“ impoverishment of its health, and its death, while 
ta follows an injection of the products of their activity 
ı_ Om another dog. As to the reverse action, in certain cases, 
€ body-cells upon the reproductive cells, if not yet proved, 
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it is rendered very probable by a number of 
And we shall certainly learn more upon ea 
variation begins to be studied under pa 


chemical aspects. Viewed under th “| 
ones—all discussions about the ‘ impose eee only w E 
tion to reach the material bearers of herate tor Tternal y Le E 
cells appear utterly unreal. Ym the TeDrodug h E 
We know already that in plants there exist ah 4 val 
between the protoplasm of all their cells, The T an Itera, pro 
cells are not impermeable, and threads of extreme ean Of the cou 
of protoplasm are flowing through the cellen in Particles {rai 
to cell. They have been well seen and delai Sa il pi 
microscopists.** Besides, botanists know that a hea ae po 
the germ-plasm of its reproductive cells—can be reprod Including int 
bud, a tuber, a piece of its underground stem, a piece of dee bya i 
tissue, or even by a leaf (in begonia and several other A a al 
Consequently, in plants, germ-plasm, capable of rera A 
complete individual (not only the corresponding portion of i i as | 
contained in the body-cells of the stem, the branches, the leaves, duc 
And, to say that it leads there a sleeping-beauty existence, fre | xp 
from the influences acting upon the body-cells amongst which gla 
and upon which it lives, feeds, grows, and multiplies, appeared 9 iny 
extravagant an assertion to most botanists (Nägeli, de Vries, 1 all 
Vines, and so on), that they repudiated it at once. In plants,at | 
least, the tiny speck of matter which is the bearer of heredity | 
cannot be anything but what Darwin conceived it tobe: thereslt | ay 
of all the influences which had acted formerly to produce the | all 
family, the genus, the species, and now have been acting pM | on] 
duce the individual with its own distinctive features. dif 
Tt could be said, of course, that if the inalterability of the i, reg 
plasm is highly improbable in plants, it may be a fact in ae but 
Here the reproductive cells may have their inaccessible Pe co mi 
However, modern research into the processes of rade A tio 
‘ animals has induced many zoologists also to recognise mil 
sibility of such an isolation of the reproductive plasm. d a 
i J Beir. is, 100) 
; 24 A few of them are mentioned by Houssay, Za forme et Ja vie (Pat a of i; 
4 pp. 834 seg. ! int ob) Reg 
25 See O. Hertwig, Die Zelle und die Gewebe, which app ; of ee 


entirely re-written edition under the title of Augen an different 
About the continual exchange of living matter between anigues 1991, 
plants, see Prof. Jumelle, in Revue générale Be ae A. J- Bart 
W. Pfeffer’s Physiology of Plants (English translation eat It w 
1903) also contains most useful information in that as of miceli ' g Eng 
idges which gave to Nageli the idea of his hypoth a eproduc 34. 
er the body of the plant, and finally gathering 1m ™ ns 270 
= 26 The researches into regeneration promise to Bias that 
esses of heredity. But they are already so ae pearing * 
to mention only one or two points having a direcy A 


ins 4 
all. Tem; 
i 3 
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Jt was just mentioned that in plants extremely fine threads of 
yotoplasm are seen to connect the cells. But the same con- 
nections were proved to exist, by Siegfried Garten’s experiments 
upon his own arm, between the epithelial cells of man; and the 
existence of intercellular bridges between the epithelial cells and 
yarious others cells of the muscles and the connective tissue was 
proved by Hedenhain and Schuberg.*’ It may be possible, of 
course , that these ‘intercellular bridges’ are only the means of 
4ransmission of nerve-currents, but it seems far more probable 
ihat minute particles of living matter travel along them, as they 


y many do in plants.** Of course, we know yet very little about the 
“Including intercellular communications in animals, but the little we know 
Uced bya shows at any rate how cautious one must be in his assertions 
ts cambial about the ‘impossibility’ of communication between the body- 
t plants), cells and the germ-cells. 


ducing a That a communication exists between them may be taken now 


1 of it) is as highly probable. As to what sort of effects a modification pro- 
he leaves, duced in the body-cells may have upon the germ-plasm of the 
ence, free reproduction cells, we shall see presently, after we have cast a 
ost; which glance upon the facts we have learned from another vast series of 
peared s investigations into regeneration, about the germ-plasm scattered 
de Vries, all over the body. 
plants, at VI 
' heredity i 4 : A t ; 
o The main point established by these investigations is that 
sa dh while both in plants and animals there is germ-plasm scattered 
ng to pr: all over the body, this germ-plasm is capable of reproducing not 
only those cells in which it is lodged, but also the cells of quite 
he germ: different parts of the organism. The extraordinary powers of 
animal regenerating, not only parts of tissues and amputated members, 


but even, in some divisions of the animal kingdom, the whole 
animal out of a small piece of it, alter many of our previous concep- 
tions about heredity. It is well known that a piece, a few square 
millimetres in size, will do to regenerate a whole Hydra. And 
when a Planaria was cut crossways into nine pieces, seven of them 
Yegenerated the whole animal.22 A worm, the Lumbriculus, 


anctualy: 
ration M 


he impos 
6 


aris; 1900); 

ts second i inherited modifications, and to refer to such works as Prof. Th. H. Morgan’s 
Fa 1000), ie ion, 1907 (completed and rewritten in collaboration with the German 
“rions af pem ator, Max Moszkowski, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 1908), and to the original 
Pi lows appearing in great numbers in Roux’s Archiv, the Zoologischer 


; Melger, in the publications of different zoological laboratories, and so on. 

Heidenh Garten, in Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie (1895), PP. 407-409 ; 
Sitzun ee in Anatomischer Anzeiger, viii. (1898), 404-410 ; Schuberg, in 
i E erichte of the Würzburg Physico-Medical Society; all quoted in 
34.41, © Rignano, La transmissibilité des caractères acquis (Paris, 1908, pp. 


" ge = > - 
comets transmission of irritations along these ‘bridges’—Q. Hertwig 
Eria arin slower than that of a nerve-current. tice 
© for a rich array of facts Th. H. Morgan’s Regeneration 
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which lives in the mud of small lakeg 
cut into twenty-seven pieces, each of 


nd Ponds 
length, every piece reproduced th 


nly yg, o Ping 


much higher organised Tritons ae eee Creature, pi if ie 
generation : thus it is known long since fe oundin pona tk ih 
of them regenerating an amputated le K $ Spallanzani wit p 
The most striking fact with regener aa times į Suen | a 
is that an organ may be regenerated by ian ' recent] dtc ep 
those from which it originates in the oni vs dierent E r 
; j ee ryo, i | p 
most cases the regenerating power does not come fr Besides, i E os 
of amputation : it comes from cells lying far from N the suyi E 
in the body, and of a quite different character. W MCh deep | 
in the Planaria, which regenerates its head, with aie eya w 
after the whole of the anterior part of the body haa Hs ogy P 
Only two possible explanations of these facts ee | a 
either the whole of the germ-plasm scattered in the baie ii 1 re 
capable of supplying the elements necessary for the reget me 
of all parts of the body, as we have it in plants; or particles | T°! 
germ-plasm, capable of regenerating such an important part asthe | 
head, with its brain, its eyes, its mouth, etc., are scattered | tP 
certain parts of the body, far away from the germ-cells, and thy | hy 
wander to the necessary spot whenever their constructive pres | 97 
are required. In both cases it follows that germ-plasm, capable | zi 
of reproducing other parts than those it is lodged in, stansin J ™ 
continual intercourse with whatever is going on in the body; ml | a 
whatever hypothesis of heredity we adopt—a hypothesis of rene | wi 
sentative elementary units (Darwin’s ‘gemmules, Gams | th 
‘stirp,’ Nageli’s ‘micelli,’ De Vries’s ‘ pangenes, Weim i | gla 
“determinants ’), or some hypothesis of a central ruling a | Ar 
‘epigenetic’ hypotheses of Hertwig, Delage, and severi oil © ‘y 
it must account for the just-mentioned facts. Nusbaum a | 
In this respect the recent researches of Jósef : wer a Sp | 6 
Mieczyslaw Oxner on regeneration in Nemoa A peesi | i 
interest, as they seem to open a new field of reser” = iper hid | N 
ments were made on the small Nemertina, ee tel | pai 
was cut into two parts at different distances pe micros% i bo 
and the regeneration process was studied under mi 
idi 
T yengli n i 
30 Thus O. Hertwig, in the Introduction to his Handbuch de (0 Go 
und Experimentalen Entwicklungslehre der Wares ss discov", bi der 
of the astonishment produced in anatomical circles U Me 


Colucci and Wolff, confirmed by Erik Müller and quite no 
a Triton, after a complete extraction of the let m 
re-developed—not from the original mother-cells, a a 
upper rim of the iris, which stands in no connexi 

of its embryonal development. : 


an be given: | 
Dody-cellsis 
Tegeneration 
r particles gf 
nt part asthe f 
scattered in | 
ells, and they f 
ictive powes | 
asm, capable | 
in, standsin | 
he body; aud 
esis of rept 
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jiving specimens. When the animal was cut into two parts 
‘st behind the cerebral ganglion and above the beginning of 
the digestive tube, so as not to leave the slightest part of this 
jast organ in the front piece, the hind part was nevertheless re- 
generated m full, including the whole of the digestive tube. The 
regeneration 1n full of such an important organ was thus accon- 
lished by another organ, from which the former is quite inde- 
pendent, both anatomically and genetically. The new organ was 
grown ‘in consequence of a re-differentiation of the elements of 
a neighbouring, quite different organ.’ *! 

Another fact, still more interesting for all theories of heredity, 
was established by the Same experiments. It was the important 
part taken in regeneration by the so-called ‘ wandering cells.’ Ag 
soon as the regeneration process had begun, these cells became 
active, and they acted as phagocytes; they absorbed particles of 
reserve materials lodged in the tissues, as also the grains of pig- 
ment, and then themselves were eaten up by the cells of the 
regenerated parts, and thus aided the growth of the latter. 

From the few facts just mentioned it is already obvious that 
the researches on regeneration do not yield support to those 
hypotheses of heredity which make no allowance for the inherit- 
ance of modifications acquired by the body-cells. In fact, 
when Weismann framed his hypothesis in the years 1883-1885, he 
paid little attention to regeneration. But after the work of Gitte 
and Fraisse he had to take it into account, and so he did in his 
Germ-Plasm, published in 1892. It was shown by Gétte that 
when the amputated leg of a Triton is regenerated, all the parts of 
T leg—its bones, its muscles, the connective ETG, the mucous 
A ee aq thie blood-vessels—are regenerated in full. 
N a E a Se au bea come the determinants which 

. 5 4 
to Ne nann answered this question by adding a new hypothesis 
Zara me ores, 5 The cells which are capable of producing 
ie eal acs ee e E Corti ea a contain, besides 
eA e aupt- ioplasm), additional idioplasm 
Darts which st au ich consists of the determinants of those 
one of the [a ee ue to regenerate. Thus all the cells of the 
minant No. y pi ated] front leg must contain, beside the deter- 
idioplasmn - 2, also the determinants 3 to 35 of the additional 
, a8 they have to reconstitute all the succession of bones 


al , 
Jósef Nusbaum 


3 3 ae ; i 
emertinen ? und Mieczyslaw Oxner, ‘Studien über die Regeneration 
> 


i., in Roux’s Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik der Organi. 
» Bd. x anis- 
mark. Xxx. (Festband), Th. I., 1910, p. 115. These researches—the caus 


Davydo any further development of the observations made in 1909 by Prof. 
e dinsky y i elas Process was also described by MM. Salensky and 
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in the front leg.” Besides, there ig ; i 


‘lieutenant’ or ‘ reserve-determinants ° Cm cient ai, i 19 
lodged along special ‘ germ-tracks ’ running te Deg tmin mE 

cells to different parts of the body, micas hee e repa | i 
reserve-determinants in the middle portions a even two tte o 
one for regenerating, in case of need, the out the Lump i if 
and another for regenerating its hind part. Part of the ate Ti 


One may be tempted to treat all these suggesti 
work of imagination ; but, let us not forget what r a8 a ne, 
one of his brilliant lectures about the part of im Yodall Said iy | 


scout in scientific research. ` Let us suppose that fie oa | i j 
picture corresponds to some extent to reality, What magi | P 

the result? It would be that the ‘ impossibility’ for ae | a 

plasm to be influenced in the proper way by modification 2 1 Fe 

body-cells—the ‘ inconceivability ’ of the process would ee 

trievably gone! m the 

Once more we are thus compelled to recognise the existence pac 

a close intercourse between the germ-cells and the body-cell, the 
The fact is more and more firmly established. There remis | t0 

only to see what sort of intercourse that may be. Are not th | tre 

germ-cells influenced by the changes going on in the body | 22 

in the same sense as the latter, so as to be capable of reproducing | P% 

the changes in the offspring ? He 

Cau 

VII p 

| mo 

f One of thechief results of the discussion which took plaen a 


the years 1880-1898, and in which Herbert Spe ah Dean 
prominent part,** was to define more accurately the ae shot | 
natural selection in the evolution of new species. walled ‘de A 


: cal on 
that natural selection cannot be the origin of na js at ra 
minate’ or ‘cumulative’ variation, unless me time, nÙ? wit 


some cause affecting many individuals at the 5# 
same direction, and for a succession of generale 
ber of biologists sought, therefore, the ome” round 
Darwin had done—in the direct action of the ad the BB, 
those for whom the main thing was to zepa yejsmanl 

‘Tamarckian factor’ followed their spokes? 


32 Das Keimplasma, p. 137. 
33 Das Keimplasma, p. 169. wh 

34 Contemporary Review, February to ; HAE 
printed separately as a pamphlet under t : Marcus 
n (Williams & Norgate, 1893). P ate Spence 
stant paper to the same Review, The 
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maintaining at that time the Allmacht—the ‘ all-sufficiency ’ 
S tepo | of natural selection. 

ite 9 Weismann, however, soon abandoned this position, thinking 
Lumby; ey ri ibat he had found the true origin of variation in sexual repro- 


f the ma | auction, j.e. in the mixing together of the germ-plasms of the two 
i, | arents during the DEOCERS: of fertilisation, to which he gave the 

NS asame, | appropriate name of Amphimizis. 

yndall si ie Microscopical investigation had shown, a few years before, that 


gination a in sexual reproduction an actual mixing together of the two parent 
“| lasms takes place in the fertilised egg, whereupon one-half of the 


at would js coalesced two plasms is thrown out—the remaining half only going 
for the sem, | {forthe development of the embryo. To take a familiar example, 
ations inh | things go on as if two packs of cards, one of which represents the 


vould be im, | characters inherited from the father, and the other represents 

those of the mother, were shufiled together ; whereupon the double 
8 existenceg | pack is divided into two equal parts, one of which is put aside and 
1e body-cels, the other retained. ‘The number of determinants corresponding 
to the immense variety of characters of each parent being ex- 
tremely great, the possible combinations of them are countless, 
and this is why two children of the same parents, or even two 
puppies of the same litter, are never quite alike. 

This was the idea developed by Weismann in 1886 and 1891." 
He was so much taken by it that he saw in Amphimixis the true 
cause of all inheritable individual variation—‘ the keystone of the 
whole structure ’ of the theory of heredity.** Therefore he still 
more emphatically denied the possibility of the germ-plasm 
being influenced by external agencies ‘in the same direction as 
that taken by the somatogenic changes which follow the same 
cause.’ “7 The only source from which inheritable individual differ- 
ences could be derived was sexual reproduction—Amphimixis. ‘Tt 
Was only in this way that hereditary individual differences could 


here remain | 

Are notie | 
the body-celly 
É reproducing 


took place i 
neer toki | 


ig at woe | arise and persist’ ; **—only in this way new species could originate 
time, 12 the ‘th ‘the aid of natural selection. 
A great po | a There is no need to say that such a position could not be main- 
variation t | He $ The believers in the sufficiency of Amphimixis as a 
digi ae of variation were shown that if variation were limited 
the Mi a 5 tedistribution of already existing characters, no progressive 
eqn © Sution would have been possible, and Weismann himself 


to recognise the force of this remark, so that in 1904 he 


s ites { 
Section he Significance of the Sexual Reproduction in the Theory of Natural 
nate in Essays, i. 257-342, and ‘ Amphimixis; or, the Essential Meaning 
u nugation and Sexual Reproduction,’ in Yssays, ii. 99-222. 
> ar Ssays, ii. 101. 
; T 33ays, ii. 190. 
; Essays, i. 296. 
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abandoned the Amphimixis hypothesis inne a 
Descendenatheorie (The Evolution Theor, ta 
version). ory ey 


Even now [he writes in this work] I stil] on 
process by means of which new re-combinations o 
a process without which the building up of an g 
in forms and incomprehensively complicated c 
But I do not consider it as the true root of the variatio e 
the latter cannot possibly depend upon a mere AR ns themselyes ay | 
they must rather depend upon a modification of the a (Austausch) itis, | 
i.e. the coalescence of two plasms, certainly does not modi "phin; | 

: ree J a Modif | 
minants : it only produces new and new combinations of theid Y tho da, | 
plasms). If the appearance of variations were limited to at J 
transmutation of species and genuses would have been possi is Cau, te | 
a very limited scope.3° sible only vitti ! 


rganic World į 
In 
ould not have h tel 


But this abandonment of the Amphimixis hypothesis Was mi l 
sufficient. Every hypothesis of heredity is bound to indicate th 
source of ‘` definite,’ or “ cumulative ’ variation which accumults j 
from generation to generation certain changes in a given diredin, | 
In Weismann’s terminology, it had to indicate the possible cuz | 
of a continued modification of the determinants of the germ-phsa | 
in a given direction. | 

Let us take, as an instance, the classical example, worked ot | 
by Professor Marsh, of the horse’s hoof evolved out of the median | 
toe. It so happens that we have a practically complete chain ofthe | 
ancestors of the present horse since the Eocene period sand | 
how, these ancestors having dwelt in regions with a hard groua | 


gradually developed more and more, 
while the other digits, touching the ground no Be ai 
used, and were atrophied, so that now they are i yin, wil | 
This is what the determinants’ hypothesis had ee vidt 
recognising the inheritance of acquired cha! 
repudiated. the 
e tried to do so by means of a o ar 
‘germinal selection,’ or of struggle PA inca at that 0 
the germ-plasm. W. Roux had just py onetime co 
remarkable work in which he described the “gisponible 
claims of the different organs upon the sgle be ee 
nutritive stuffs in the organism as 4 sete 
Weismann applied the same conception a of that com 
the germ-plasm, and described the effec 
‘ germinal selection.’ i 


ac = 465. 
3° Vorträge (2nd edition), 2- 
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th ber ù However the new hypo ea did not help to solve the diffi- 
el Tona 3, We certainly may use the word ‘struggle as a 
ay : ric expression for processes far more complex in reality 
hina j ae competition for nutritive stuffs ; but we must not forget the 
VS mae | nysiological facts covered by our vague expression—those facts 
d infty | which Roux and his co-workers precisely are studying now at his 
vo tak ie | Jaboratory for the study of the mechanics of evolution, and of 
Mel yes, bea” hich the Archiv für Entwicklungsmechanik is the organ. 
stouseh) aig | as reverting to the causes which may secure to the mediane 
iy ai Ps a ‘victory ’ over the other toes, they are of a physiological 
ds (tho mes nature ; namely, an increased use of the toe, leading to a 
this cag, | stimulation of its tissues, and consequently to an increased 
ible only vty | nutrition of that toe. But how do these changes of nutrition of 


the different toes affect the germ-plasm determinants of these 
NA | toes? Do they affect them at all? and, if they do, is there any 
esis was 1 parallelism in the changes of nutrition of the toes and the nutrition 
(0 indicate th, ~ of the respective determinants? Formerly, Weismann used ‘to 
h accumulates assert most positively that there is no such correlation : not even 


ven directio, | a approach to it. 
possible caus Í i i 
je germ-lasa | ‘I must thus affirm to-day, even more decidedly than I formerly did 


(Weismann wrote in 1892 in Germ-Plasm) that all lasting, i.e. inheritable, 
modifications of the body originate in primary modifications of the germs’ 


e, worked oat predispositions (Keimesanlagen), and that neither mutilations, nor func- 


of the median | tional hypertrophy or atrophy, nor any changes that have originated in the 

Fe chain of the body as the effects of temperature, or food, or any other influences of 

J: and vest environment, are transmitted to the germ-cells, so that therefore they might 
y become inheritable.’ *° 

ard groui; 


vantage, tht 


The transmission of differences of nutrition from the digits of 
the horse to the determinants of these digits, so as to provoke an 
Mereased nutrition of the mediane toe determinants, and a 
decreased one for the determinants of the other toes, was thus 
absolutely excluded. Germinal selection having no relation what- 
‘ver to the ‘ struggle’ that is going on between the toes, it could 
‘ven run in the opposite direction and favour the development of 
all the digits but the mediane one, thus counterbalancing the 
“imulative increase of the latter. 

Bd in 1904, when Weismann published his Lectures on 
Teco Co Of Descent, he seemed to make a concession ; he 
a eed that the effects of a varying nutrition may be such as 
others to Teed and to increase certain determinants more than the 
» M which case the organs they determine would also in- 


Me CTeaca - ee 
| o but he expressed no opinion as to the possibility, or the 
E. “sibility, of the reverse effect : he did not say that the increase - 


"organ (of fhe mediane toe in our case) should result in a 


to 
D, r n 

3 as Keimplasma : eine Theorie der Vererbung (Jena, 1892), p. 518. 
OL. LXXI— No, 421 . LL 
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corresponding increase of force in the det 
lodged in the germ-plasm : he only did ae erm, 

Only in one passage, where he spoke of ea 
of colour in butterflies, did Weismann re R 
both in the germ-plasm and in the butterfly’. w 
consequence of the same cause—temperat, Wings 
inherited ; but this is, Weismann maintaine hang, 
inheritance of an acquired character, The eae OM "Gone 
and the germ-plasm simply take place simy anges in t 


; ; lta 
This statement, quite unproved and ey 


ants. 
yita 
Seag 


eritance 


ċharacters from a theoretical point of view absolutely use] 
Usele 


long as we are not able to study the ‘ determ 
more minute ‘biophores’ of which they 
“struggles ’ and their ‘ selection ’ under the 
still to our illustration—if it be asserted that 
of the determinants of the middle toe of the 
of accident : that it may happen in some i 


Cognisg that ae E 


Ci 
i 


renders all further discussion about the inheritomes Td | 
OF acoj. t 


mants,’ and tegy | 
are composed, t | 
microscope, Keegy | 

an increased nutriy | 
horse is a pure mate 


: ndividual horses while 
in other horses the determinants of the other toes will retéien 


excess of nutrition—then there is no determinate variation ; eyer: 
thing is left again to be accomplished by natural selection, anl 


i 


| 


the whole discussion begins again from the beginning. Onti | 


fact that the middle-toe determinants receive an excess of nous: 
ment, as soon as the middle toe itself is better fed in consequent | 


of an increased use, is admitted ; and then the ‘ impossibility ie | 


the germ-plasm of being influenced in the same sense by n 
gie | 


Of course, there 
= B T 
is a third way out of the diffculty : some new hypothetical sugs* 


causes affecting the body-cells is abandoned, in which a 
admission ought fo be recognised in plain words. 


: 9 then We 
tion, still more difficult to verify, may be made; but the 


dialectics. 
t to 


| “impossibility ° 
| characters, and, as Professor Osborne remars, : sion, have fil 
| plain evolution without recognising that tron i io thet 
So we can now return from the domain of T e question: He 
domain of science—the experimental study 0 A 


41 ‘Qf course (he wrote) we know nothing a 
the component units of the germ-plasm, wê have n ia 
the relations which exist between the changea s determines i 
and those that are going on in the part whic cng of the one 
the right to suppose ‘that to a stronger developm: and that the 
corresponds a stronger development of the other ae red {10 
true at the same time. If the determinant X 
_ determinate X, would also disappear from 


gar, 


the soma. 


i 


rove Ù p 
p iii 
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ve such a mass of rapidly accumulating data that I must 
or another article the analysis of the experimental proofs 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters. 


we ha 
leave f 
of the 


P. KROPOTKIN. 


right to conclude from the degree of development of an organ about the force 
(Stärke) of its determinants, and to consider the positive variations and the 


negative variations of both the organ and its determinants as corresponding 


quantities (entsprechende Gréssen).’ (Vorträge, ii. 129.) 


ope. Keeping | 
2ased nutriti 
& pure matter 
il horses whi 
will revéivean | 
ration; ere. | 
selection, an f 
ing. Onie | 
ess of nouns | 
n consequent: } 
ossibility for | 
sense by the | 
yhich case the | 
f course, ther 
retical sugg 1 
but then "ë | 


to prove i 
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In the third book of his Ecclesiastical History, the Ve 4 
2 Neral l | 


Bede says of Aidan, with whom he was in disagreement... | w 
the right day for celebrating Easter, that he was “tll of Po © 
God, but not wholly according to knowledge.’ The wari | 
bining as they do sincere appreciation with gentle, es BA 
correction, form a model of the way in which disputants in exe | bi 
siastical controversy should regard one another. They represent i th 
a mind free from all taint of the odium theologicum—one MA C] 
which the recognition of defects is no hindrance to the recogtitin | 
of facts. One could wish that they had become partofiy | lit 
regular stock-in-trade of those who think and write about ie |  ¢™® 
Church which Bede adorned. And this-is all the more desintk | 1 
when the subjects under discussion relate to recent or contem: | P! 
porary persons and events. A combatant may perhaps sued | n 
in blinding the spectators by raising the dust of the arena; but | a 
he also blinds himself, and renders himself unable even to s | zi 
his opponent. The result is a beating of the an and man} at 
E who waith; J 
errors—perhaps even the wounding of some of those | ve 
while the object of the attack comes off unscathed. + ibis i | be 
Now it is difficult not to think that somes F E a 
has happened in the case of two articles wn ae aid o a 
in the January and February numbers of this A | . 
‘The Passing of the Oxford Movement,’ by the gach a f i 
nas Clarke. One would have expected, after ea car T 
i scription, to find an attempt to analyse and g a 
mass of evidence—both past and presente ; ge 
Such analysis should reveal forces and ten a js passile 
and without the Movement, which suggest me decline 2 eye 
it should make us realise the inevitability 7 a not die 


and even then it should convince us that 
rise again in another and more potent oe A 
a conclusion as Mr. Clarke’s be substan iu ae 
method, too, could the contrary case be a Mg, evel 
ability created that the Oxford Mover this Jast, © 
changes, has still a future before it. PU eed 
thesis of the present article, must be agources 
: - examined Mr. Clarke’s position and its res® 
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What, then, has Mr. Clarke given us of the critical estimate 
which his choice of a title justified us in expecting ? There is 
a list of modern historical works and of recent periodicals which 
betray a ‘distinctly Protestant trend’: there is an appeal to 
ihe authority of a member of the Chapter of St. Paul’s, without 
any assurance that the latter approves of the appeal’: there 
is “a reference to the controversy over the Ornaments Rubric, 
which completely disregards the latest enquiry into that 
subject *: there is as confident a republication of Chillingworth’s 
title, The Bible and the Bible only as the Religion of Protes- 
tants, as though Biblical criticism had never existed: there is 
a chequered appreciation of Liddon as a man, and some tribute to 
his preaching : and, finally, there is a plea ‘ for the restoration of 
the old High Church party,’ with the usual statement that ‘ the 
| Church of England is now at the parting of the ways.’ 

And what of the remainder of the article? It consists of 
little more than an attack on the memory of Liddon and on the 
theology of the “neo-Tractarian mystics’ who were responsible 
for Luz Mundi. As to the first of these, Liddon’s name needs 
properly no defence ; while a work like Lus Mundi, and the other 
works which have proceeded from the same author, can only 
be combated by reasoning which is in pari materia—by the 
reasoning, that is, of scientific theology. Yet it would not be 
right so lightly to discharge the duty of criticising Mr. Clarke’s 
attack. For it is an example of a method of theological contro- 
versy of which we had thought to have seen the last. I have 


he Vener | 
Cement asi 
ull of zeal fp | 
> Words, com. 

le, yet im, q 
ants in eode 
hey represeat 
um—one for 

1e recognition 
o part of the | 
ite about the 

nore desirable | 
t or contem: | 
Japs succeed 
je arena; Di 
even to% | 
ir and manj 


, who watch; 


sbasements, and painful penances, which call us back at once 
0 the darkest period of Roman superstition ’—Baptismal Re- 


of this kini before me a copy of the celebrated sermon of Dr. Faussett, 
ave. appr" preached before the University of Oxford in 1838, which evoked 
new eniite mM reply one of Newman’s most eloquent and outspoken letters. 
a Nee j i arguments and its phrases alike are strangely reproduced in 
uch a S wt. Clarke’s articles. The ‘ disposition to overrate the importance 
sat ally the of Apostolical tradition ’"—the ‘rigid mortifications, and self- 
Ce bje 

“thio 

oth i A er; ] c . . 

gi Seneration—the ‘ gross idea of the corporal presence in the Sacra- 
assia ih ; 
je and (a ; eyes T happen to know Canon Simpson slightly, and know that he had not set 
q mere) one as us Clarke’s article until the middle of February, and that there is no 
s jd ae mad ore heartily in sympathy with St. Paul’s, as Liddon, Church, and Gregory 
0 COA 2 nite than he. 
ly by ie of Cane Report of the sub-Committee of the Upper House of the Convocation 

q the? dum o F ury, appointed in February 1907, ‘to draw up a historical memoran- 
p na iit of this. he Ornaments of the Church and its Ministers? In ch. ii. § 4, p. 90 


Study oie the Five Bishops write :—‘ We feel bound to state that our own 

y tightly b. the facts leads us to the conclusion that the Ornaments Rubric cannot 

than 4) © Mterpreted as excluding the use of all vestments for the clergy other 
the Surpli > 


ice in parish churches. . - 
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ment ’—the ‘connexion between Pag 
all these are held up to us by the lea 
ment and vituperation. And yet t 
Dr. Faussett ; for he lived when th 
Church of England, so recently re 
munion, that few could have been 
and dispassionately. But to-day i 


an and Pop; 
. s OPISh idol, 

me Diving for Lola 
ere Was so ; Our Teg 


t is otherwise, ae Cleary | 


living and working together, the parties to o Y dinto tio! 
learnt how to learn from one another, anq dan oren] bag g 
bar to mutual understanding. Moreover the ae Bm | Pe 
theologians and historians have elucidated many researches | aie 

a way as to turn the weapons of controversy, which M such | 
able enough seventy years ago, against those who e o = 
try to use them to-day. Yet Mr. Clarke cares for none i = | tio 
things. E | wh 
Let us take a few instances. Speaking of the Eucharist, he E Cal 
writes : “es on 
a 


For thirteen hundred years the Christian Church has accepted Augu Hy Cat 
tine’s view and quoted Augustine’s language, to the effect that the broke ia 
bread and poured-out wine are ‘symbols’ of Christ’s Passion, g 


He further asserts that this was the view of all the Fathes | 
| 


of the first six centuries, including Pope Gelasius himself. Nov | tho 
this same point was also made by Dr. Faussett, and in his diy | T 
it was an effective argument. But whatever effectiveness it | iA 


had then no longer belongs to it now. For the meaning of the f 
terms ‘signs,’ ‘symbols,’ ‘ figures,’ on which the whole ed l the 
turns, has been the subject of a very thorough investigation, a 


so | mel 
has been proved to have been very different for the Roe } fioo 
the first six centuries from what it is for us to-day. - Homi ie ani 
point I imagine that the considered words of Professo ar 


will carry conclusive weight : 


i Kia ing which 3 gi tool 
$ What we nowadays understand by ‘ symbol rae a hae thing "1 bec 

that which it represents; at that time ‘symbol cone the othet Re 
4 in some kind of way, really is what it signifies; mai a8 a we 
‘ according to the ideas of that period, the really bear ih jt, A00 Cla 
ii in or behind the visible form without being identical w: upper i a 


the distinction of a symbolic and realistic conception of 


gether to be rejected... .$ 


fS. homas A 


: Mr. Clarke also appeals to the authority A veferencer W 
in support of his views. He gives ony bee has falle? Teal 


unfortunately tells directly against him. 


j t fa: 
common mistake of all those who are no, 


History of Dogma, ii. p. 144. Com. 
. p. 289, n. 2 of the same work. 
Quaestio LXXV., art. i. 


3 Harnack, 
effect in vol. 


= 


in 
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ca | gumma, and read the sions of the objector as though they were 
excus Tif. | those of Aquinas himself. But when St. Thomas at the begin- 
NeW in te | ning of this article says that “it seems that in this Sacrament 
A n E ereis not the Body of Christ in very truth, but only according 
en = | toa figure, and as 1t were in asign.. : according to the exposi- 
F Early tion of Augustine,’ he is merely following his invariable method 
aan do of stating at the outset his objector’s views, before coming to the 
tet | contrary arguments and deciding in favour of the latter. This is 
Tdi w f the kind of error which it is worth while pointing out, merely in 
ts e | the interests of accurate reference. 
a a | Unhappily Mr. Clarke s mistakes do not end here. It is 
would | impossible to deal with them all, but one or two may be men- 
al i ' tioned. As regards Baptism, he urges that Nowell’s Catechism, 
nese | which is one of ‘two authorised commentaries ’° on the Church 
chats by | Catechism, perns eave the eneg of the latter about Dap 
} tismal Regeneration is ‘to be taken on a charitable hypothesis. 
J am not quite clear what these last words mean; but Nowell’s 
opted Augus: Catechism speaks quite explicitly : 


it the broken 
| M. What is the secret and spiritual grace? 


S. It is of two sorts; that is, forgiveness of sins and regeneration. 


he Fathers 

rself, Now though he adds later that we do not obtain forgiveness by the 
in his day outward washing or sprinkling of water : ‘ This honour therefore 
tiveness it itis not lawful to give to the outward element ’—a doctrine which 
ning of the | I imagine Liddon would have accepted. 

o argument Í But it is when he is dealing with the Higher Criticism and 
sation, ad | the attitude which modern representatives of the Oxford Move- 
Fathers of ment have adopted towards it, that Mr. Clarke lets loose the 


floods of his displeasure. Fortunately the marks of Prejudice, 
and its companion, Error, are splashed in such bright colours 
across these pages that specific refutation is needless. Everyone 
knows, for instance, that ‘ the allegorising Jews of Alexandria ’ 


On sucha 
r Hamit 


n n 
which A took over nothing from ‘the heathen philosopher Plotinus,’ 
e Tanl because they lived a century and a half before he was born. 
nt lay ot eckless statements such as this correct themselves in the mind 
deca of the educated reader. But it is a graver matter when Mr. 


Clarke tries to yoke the Church of England with a reactionary 
view of the Scriptures which became quite untenable over fifty 
Years ago. Happily the time has passed when we can be blud- 
pet into believing the infallibility of Scripture, as Mr. Clarke 
a pads it. And even if we could believe it, we should 
oe ae that Mr. Clarke’s argument for the necessity of a certain 
x A € applies a fortiori to the infallibility of the Pope. But none 
ess it is an ominous sign, when Mr. Clarke defends the 


5 
The other is Mayor’s English Catechism, which I have not got by me. 
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historicity of the Virgin Birth ie, 
arguments as the following : È esurrection 5 
i} Six Jewish and several heathen Prophec; 
| of a resurrection of the dead were fulfitte eci 
‘the desire of all nations’ and < the light 

One may ask in passing on what ground M 

d S À r 


a validity in non-Scriptural prophecies which p. larke assy wh 

Scriptural miracles.® More relevant iş Pe he refuses to p q 4 

hope, in the face. of all the work which i ask hoy he ; 2 

the origins of Christianity, to recommend ie Re Hon "i 
‘| the general public by methods such as this 0; eo Creda 

| that he is so eager to ‘track’ the ‘ heresy te pe Olly sagas M 


hi = | 
a the Papal Curia—of Modernism to its la he phrase SMacks | oc 


| ) ir j E . 

H Mundi, that he does not feel the necessity ol ee of 7, 

| | the weapons with which to make for his quarry E | 5 
i i i p 
| I shall have more to say later about the true relation, sI | rer 


bi conceive it, of the Oxford Movement to the Higher Critic, | at 
i Let me now only close this portion of my article with afer | Mi 
hi words about Mr. Clarke’s attack on Liddon. As I have sill, | 


31 
i Liddon needs to-day no defence. Yet since he is taken in ih } his 
i Clarke’s articles as the embodiment of the Oxford Movemat, | all 
pi D Li 


it is‘only right that the more glaring of his misleading statemen | 
should be corrected. And it is difficult, when one goes atal | 
closely into this matter, to refrain from a certain just indigntia | fri 
at the reckless, and often brutal, way in which be assails the | 
memory of one of the great departed. Damaging phrases t | 
from their context—innuendoes skilfully suggested pint l 
expressions of grief or difficulty held up for us to mock atthe? | 


j t | ber 
are the features of his attack. Why, for instance, does he e E- 
cton’s letters, to shor | 


for us a mutilated passage from Lord A cant have qu | Of 
Lord Acton’s opinion of Liddon, when he mg |] sosin 
the following : > r sn, one 
Assuredly Liddon is the greatest power in the conta a a E 
turning the minds of men to God, that the nation now R + Liddon 5 his 
Why does he not tell us that Acton’s toar itali pbs 
“ rather inclined to rely on others ’—words Er A L  ] 
his quotation—was later completely set at rest! je a Ru f 


mean by charging Liddon with being at one ia 


è See p. 350, n. 25, of the February number. Gladstone also SP 

* Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone, P- 202. 312. : 
as ‘the first champion of belief.’ Liddon’s Life; Poaly when t 

§ Acton’s Letiers to Mary Gladstone, p- i ye potation from 
in proof have I been able to find Mr. Clarke’s q R 
mposed of two quite unconnected passages ae 
st is on pp. 179, 180, of the Letters to Mary es See 
arke omits qualify the whole vitally. The se tation 


fr. Clarke’s qu° 
he last sentence of Mr. Cla n the zn 


disp 
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b heart both in doctrine and in practice, when his own 
tgi al ee authority, Lord Acton, writing at this same period, con- 
7 ‘a i} pes his assurance that 

te | es ade of sterner stuff than I fancied, that he knows exactly 


£ js m 
Liddon ands, where others have stood before him, and where and why 


Iah | ye he st = 
larke asg i e ia with them; that the course of Newman and the rest has no secrets 


fuses a, : pe no surprises for him; that he looks a long way before him, and has 
how he Bo E disposition to cling to the authority of others. In short, it appeared 
n done very decidedly that he is . . . fixed in his Anglican position ? 
odox Cred | But this is not the worst. In the January article on p. 142 
1 only St | wr. Clarke writes of Liddon that ‘he studiously insults on every 
ase smacks | occasion the cause of the Reformation and the Protestant 
Pages of Jy | interest, and he cites as examples of this two facts—one, that 
sing careful ‘he attends High Mass on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the day on 
‘| which... the Huguenots were massacred, with full concur- 
relation, as] rence of the Pope’; the other, that ‘he preaches his first sermon 
jer Critic, | at Oxford on St. Thomas’s Day at the Church of St. Thomas the 
e with a fey Martyr; for St. Thomas was the chief saint of the Middle Ages, 
T have si a man of worldly mind and ungovernable temper, canonised for 


taken in M. f 
d Movement, | 
ng statements f 
e goes atal 
st indignation f 
je assails the 
phrases tom 
sted—piniè | 
ock atthe 
does he qu® |} 
ters, to shot | 


his lifelong successful opposition to the Crown.’ Now what does 
all this rest upon? In The Life and Letters of Henry Parry 
Inddon, on page 15, we read : 


In the following month he was travelling on the Continent with his 
friend and pupil, Charles Bridges. Everywhere he notices with interest 
the Church life. He attends the High Mass at the Cathedral at Ghent on 
S. Bartholomew’s Day. 


And later, on page 28, we read : 


, He was ordained deacon . . . on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, Decem- 
ber 19, 1852 . . . His first sermon was preached on the following Tuesday, 
St. Thomas’s Day, at the Church of St. Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. 


W ; AE 
* must come to the proper subject of this article. 


have gut Often, indeed, has men’s distempered imagination put upon 
E ‘imple events constructions which they would not bear, but rarely, 

ith sin, PY gue Must admit, to the extent which we find here.” 

esses ff hi Such, then, are the methods which Mr. Clarke employs in 
Liddon ie | a attack on the Oxford Movement. It is clearly best not to 

e italics” fo aracterise them, but, by laying them bare, to let them speak 

ynat do 4 themselves. They have already delayed us too long. And 

ne a 

ae I 

this it a attempting to estimate the future of the Oxford Movement, 
see ° gauge which, if any, of its especial principles are still 


r 
E oe ant and vitalising in the life of the Church of England 
J, One is confronted at the outset by several difficulties. 


a 

; A sim; 
fit anticte T PATOdy of the facts is to be found on pp. 146, 147 of Mr. Clarke’s 
E. e. See the Life, pp. 142, 143. ‘ 
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On the one hand, much of w 
for has been so thoroughly fused wit x : 
; t Ove s: 
and tendencies which have been ont Whole p Ceu ty, 
the last eighty years, that it is har A 
the other, and to say that these fe © One fee d 
ment, and those others of somethin ruit of the yt i 

7 j el è 

that is to say, of claiming for T mo: One has to jal 


g in ae 

: t i 
d to disen Lae Huth p | 
atures are a fr 


! Oxford M po 
which belongs to the entire Church of En lanaa a a f f burn 
English Christianity itself. On the other hand, th; and, indeed, J at K 
in which the Oxford Movement has died, and frac Sa realen | show 
even though it died each time only in giving bi Ha than og, | Oslo 
Tt died, for instance, with the birth of the Ritualistic aoe ae 
it died again when the authors of Lug Mundi frank] noveme a Wha 
the claims of that Liberalism—whether on its thebe n an 
political side—which Newman said ‘ fretted him inwardly a | bon 
against which he had ‘ fierce thoughts’: perhaps it has t d | And 


suffers the Disestablih — quit} 
ment which the Movement was called into being to repel. Bu j or T 


in all these cases it is a death to live. Its deepest characteristis | Crei 
—the sense of sacramental union with the Church of all tke | Relo 


ages, the insistence on Theology as making religion rational, the | our 
tendency towards the ascetic life—all, in short, which has go | Mel: 
to make up its peculiar genius—these things have been tram | quit 


mitted without a break. There is no reason to suppose thi the 
| 
| 


they will pass. a : 
When the Industrial Revolution came at the end of i i ae 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, it r | 4 
the Church of England quite unready.to cope with Po E. 
ditions of life which were then brought into being. : 4 reviovs E Angl 
had not yet woken from the comfortable slumbers of the pei À ae 
age. They were only relative slumbers, Still 
clergy were not awake to the higher and mor si 
| inth 

With 


never forget that to that age belong i ( 
Wakefield. But they were emphatically not w of the ¢ att 
go anywhere and do anything; and by the o 5 were 0 
when this was most needed, their OE jy ende 
~ patent. Wesley’s efforts to remedy pa Churchs 2 
= followers carrying on his work outside cee 


2 ; i al one, 
stem was a one-sided and unnatur: 


xpounders threatening morality 
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Yemen; f jad in the meantime the old High Church party was asleep, 
ae fin al their dreams were rudely broken by the thundering approach 
My 2. 
the ae hi of Bee her or not the leaders of the Church had good reason 
Of the yt | jor their fears of Disestablishment at the time of the Reform 
8 to ber, : | pill is not very clear. ‘True it is that one Bishop’s palace was 
pee thin, | burnt; but later events would seem to show that their alarm was 
d, indeed ‘ | at least exaggerated. Be that as it may, Keble and Newman 
18 8 real ten | show quite plainly that it provided the outward stimulus for the 
re thnos | Oxford Movement. The immediate question was: How could 
© NeW fom, | the Church be saved? And it involved a more ultimate one: 
C movemen | What is the Church ? The answer came in the form of a claim— 
ly recognise] the claim that the Church of England was one by unbroken 
logical oris | historic succession with the Church of the First Age of Chris- 
Wardly,’ aj | tianity, of the period covered by the New Testament writings. 
it has tode | And the claim was substantiated by a twofold appeal—to anti- 
Disestablis. | quity, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the English Divines ; 
) repel, Bir į or rather, to antiquity through the English Divines. Bishop 
haracteristis | Creighton used to point out that the reason why the English 
h of all te | Reformation issued so differently from the Continental was that 
rational, tle | our Reformers were men of greater learning than Luther, 
ich has gn: | Melanchthon, or Calvin. In other words, they appealed to anti- 
been trams | Quity with far wider and more accurate knowledge. So that 
suppose thi | the leaders of the Oxford Movement did not need to disown 
or to correct the principal Divines who had preceded them in 

end of tv | the English Church. The appeal to them and the appeal to 
nth, it found} the Fathers went pari passu. Newman, for instance, writes : 
he new col: In 1834 and the following years I put this ecclesiastical doctrine on a 
The Ohud | broader basis, after reading Laud, Bramhall, and Stillingfleet, and other 
the prenions ‘I nae Divines, on the one hand, and after prosecuting the study of the 
+ i i ah ers on the other.’ 
ritual claia | a more remarkable perhaps is the famous passage in the third 
upations® apter of the Apologia : 

We shou Din T I declared on occasion of Tract 90, I claimed in behalf of who would 
tal Vicar ° a “te Anglican Church, the right of holding with Bramhall a comprecation 


a Re Saints, and the Mass all but Transubstantiation with Andrewes, 
Rio part Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for Churches 

Such Communion upon, or with Hammond that a General Council, truly 
| , Never did, never shall err in a matter of faith, or with Bull that man 


re ad; : i 

anded a T aradise, and lost on the Fall, a supernatural habit of grace, or with 

h’s bo earso, ike that penance is a propitiation for post-baptismal sin, or with 
the ¢ n that the all-powerful name of Jesus is no otherwise given than in 

the atholic Church, 

a 


| a then was the cardinal principle of the Oxford Movement 
E enshri ginning. It was to make the belief, which the Creed 
ang meee) m “one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,’ a living 
eal thing for members of the Church of England. But this 


10 Apologia, ch. ii. 
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was not the only seeming innovation ; May 
The appeal to the historic Church invo Tractari y | 
of the Sacraments. Baptism anq the naturally heon 


Š 1 oh on Z Hol = an thei 
invested with vital and supernatural mea W Communi of t 
was to restore in the Church of E DG ie exp 


Catholic life—that way of life w 


hich h We ma 
proved its worth as normally nece qu 


firmed it 


ssar . : 
tian Church. But a word should he ay ranp ofthe | reei 
which cannot help interesting us to-day. ji T ere upon id ] in 2 
associate a high valuation of the Sacrament a W natun | p. i 
of elaborate Ritual. But it was not so in he ee the Practic: | mA 
words of Dr. Pusey’s show what was his Hoe Sie J Oxf 
Ritual. They occur in a letter written in 1839 a | they 
the second volume of his Life ;™ y Meorporatelin | to t 
On this ground, among others, I sh opr: , l the 
richer asie a vestments used in Tawari ee See o rea ia inex 
beginning at the wrong end for ministers to deck their om ae ) pu 
own plain dresses are more in keeping with the state of our Church ott | fully 
is one of humiliation: it does not seem in character to revive gorge tt Hov 
even in any degree handsome dresses in a day of reproach and rebukard | secu 
blasphemy : these are not holy-day times. | Ritu 
And there is much else in the letter to the same effect. A 
The Oxford Movement, then, started by bringing into te | E 
full light of day the Catholic and Apostolic character of ite } E 
Church of England, historically considered, and by restoring te | pun 
Sacramental life, which had been the mainstay of most ofthe Deh 
Saints: while, on the other hand, it discouraged any sm | y 
advance in Ritual. Moreover, it was a reaction against ee man 
ism, which seemed to be carrying all before it. As Newm iney 
writes : I but 
The vital question was, How were we to keep the Chord foals cont 
Liberalised ? we 
Now, since the period to which these words app I too then 
changes have overtaken the Movement. : eii Now, 
when the Oxford Movement became the Ritualist mig] 
the second, when in Lus Mundi it came to terms wi v i 
nts as occasions deve 


I have spoken above of these two eve 
Oxford Movement died to live. As T 


Tractarians had taught, and had see 
least, free from spectacular alloy. But it mae 
who believed in the Divine appointment g be expen 
the reality of- the Sacraments, could not The whole 

ai, lof B. Pise, DD, vo i p 112A a 


> 
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at then, a profession under a bushel, more especially when the rubrics 
eat Eio Prayer Book provided, or seemed to provide, for its proper 

ation Tey | of ession. Tt is difficult for us now to believe that so much 
© net Teg a could have been caused by practices which to-day we take as 

Tay cal ie ter of course. Such usages as preaching in a surplice, daily 
d Itself a A iting Mattins and Evensong in church, vesting the choristers 
Of the ¢ wd E carplices, were innovations so serious as to gain for the inno- 
Ipon a int Pics the nickname of ‘ultra-rubricians.’ We smile: but we 
We natura ould do well to remember that customs such as these, which are 
the practig mniversal now, are part of the direct debt which we owe to the 
days, Sony Oxford Movement. It is little more than sixty years ago that 
e as tegar ihey evoked popular riots, and an extensively signed memorial 
Corporated i to the Queen. Unfortunately, the Bishops themselves joined in 


the protests against the changes, and in the effort to restrain 
ihem ; thereby losing a hold on the more advanced of their clergy 
which it has taken a long time to regain, and which can only be 
fully regained by more widespread sympathy and understanding. 
How much later trouble might have been avoided, if they had 
secured then the confidence of the parish priests! As it was, the 
Ritualists were left largely without shepherds, and there followed 
| several decades of civil war within the Church. They were not 
| the men to go back. Vestments, Altar-lights, Crosses and 
Crucifixes, Eastward position—these naturally followed in the 
wake of the rest: until by the end of the century there were 


3 to restore the 
Les a TE seems ! 
N persons: om 
Church, which 
ive gorgeous or 
nd rebuke and 


ect, 
ing into the 
acter of the 


ae F hundreds of churches whose ritual practices would have left 
mos FN Keble or Pusey aghast. 

nd ea This is perhaps the place at which to try and gauge the per- 
inst 4 | manence of the Ritualistic movement. I have said that it came 


yal Jo. ‘ae SS ee 
As Newmt inevitably—inevitably because religious principles cannot help 


but clothe themselves. And by the same inevitability it must 
ch from beits continue in one form or another. It is no longer a matter of 
| “uppressing ‘illegal’ practices in the Church of England: that 
as been tried and has failed. Nor is it a matter of winking at 
them. For that is largely responsible for the trouble we are in 
| now. Deprived of guidance in those quarters whence guidance 
| “ght most have been looked for, it is no wonder if some of 
ey A parish priests have found it in modern ritual and devotional 
3 ig opments of the Roman Church. One may admit that this 
| ‘grettable—regrettable because it is substituting fashion for 
i 5 ditional use and identifying Romanism with Catholicism ; but 
dJ JA not surprising. It is the chief function of authority in 
E oa to ensure the subordination of caprice, which is local 
$ ima vidual, to a wider wisdom born of the experience of many 
E and peoples : and on this point of Ritual, Authority had 
E. recently 2 failed us. Yet there is no reason to suppose that 
Ttake the Report of the five Bishops alluded to earlier as a turning-point. 
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these errors are permanent on either side - Way if 
would collectively recognise Catholic Bitual qa if th B 
RY T 


19] 


much difficulty in regulating it. ould ih ue 
The second great change came with Lup Md Ye, a 
2 Muna; 


the Oxford Movement had been at daggers i nec 
With Jy 


alism. That term covered the new critical t} ih tha 
as well as the new political thought which 1cology of Gema and 
Bentham. It is with the first of these AN "Originated e an 
for the moment. The particular Essay in a are concen | For 
embodied the change was that of the present “a Mundi wig | {0% 
on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration,’ Thoso me of Origy | MO 
Liddon’s Life will remember how gravely he r gee have raj | 8 À 
there adopted, and how harmful he expected it to be Tei ihe 
: a letter 


2 CA date, for por anea he describes it as “a Capitulatio ject 
e feet of the young Rationalistic Professors, by which th MY ther 
positions which the old Apologists of Holy Scripture bide thet 
tained are conceded to the enemy.’ ”? CE i ist 
i But this change, like the one before it, came because it Was , Ae 
inevitable, if the Movement was not to imitate the ostrich and | ° 
hide its brains in the sand. It was no use, even if it had ben aw 
any longer possible, to refuse to see. It is true that the stp H 
then taken has been fruitful of further steps. Once accept eric a 
principles with regard to the Old Testament, and you cami | |... 
keep them out from the New. But the authors of Lue fun at t 
knew what they were facing, and they believed that the oni pelle 
process, justly applied, could only issue in the vindication of th in 
historical element of Christianity. The process is not yet overi part 


but already the theories of the Tübingen school as to the HT of 
uthenticl) to sl 
js now very WHY | toy 


of many of the Epistles, once disputed, mg ritimi ys 


admitted. Nay, more, the more thorough-gomg py the ol 
serving only to bring into ever clearer light a the E 
methods, but by methods more scientific—the trutas they 
Church has always held most dear. t towards MD to s 
But the contribution of the Oxford Mogae in the) in ¢ 
solution of the critical problem has not lain PI 1, the 0° Af on 
acceptance of critical methods. It has also a n not ot - 
under discussion. The phrase is a bold ee ici es ta ; Poa 
The weakness of German theology is that it consider! | Matt 
TUA Testament, chur | anth 
criticism the documents of the New + life of the g i h 
vacuo: Anglican theology finds its data 2 Ti get the ot ee 
in which those documents play a Pa" ence a ft a 
within a larger horizon, and treat them In Z°% rere Y i) an 3 
lifelof the community in and for which they iEn , 


his; 
is true that in a sense the Germans do t 


13 Life, P- 367. 
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the pi „stance, with the history of the Apostolic Age as well as with 

udg Ih in Gospels- But—to use a popular distinction—the documents 

Md ey the to them in the main objective. There is no organic and 

li. Hi ary connexion between their corporate religious life and 

with a Fai of the first age. a with us it is otherwise. We have, 
iha : o i i thic 

of Geet and we are conscious of having, a corporate life which forms 


gimti t f n unbroken continuum with that of the primitive Church. 
16 con With | For having it, we have to thank the moderation of our Reformers p 
Munaj eme } for being conscious of it, we have largely to thank the Oxford 

"Which Movement. And it means that the true setting of the Gospels 


i el | is not the Apostolic age only, but the history of the Church, 
1 the a | considered as a whole—not the primitive Church any more than 

heed | the Church of to-day. So that the Gospels bear as close a sub- 
wun, | jective relation to us as to those who wrote them, or who read 
ich the be | them at the first : and our faith and experience are as relevant to 


their interpretation as were theirs. Thus, any theory as to the 
historical value of the Gospels must explain not only them: it 
must also, if it is to be true, rationalise our religious experience 
| as well. Schleiermacher has said that ‘Rationalism tries to 
explain religion from without, Reason from within.’ The saying 


e have main. 


cause It mas 
> ostrich and 


ae | may be applied to the historical element in religion : and it illus- 

E A | trates the claim I am advancing that the Church of England 
pl a through the Oxford Movement brought a new datum into the 
T M | critical controversy, and one which is essential if we are to arrive 


Poal at the truth. Rationalism was what the early Tractarians ex- 
i A of the pelled; what the authors of Lua Mundi and their disciples have 
ie _ introduced is—not Rationalism—but Reason. Neither of these 


et ovi | ; ; j ; ; 
geiten i parties stood for Reaction, save in so far as the reconsideration 


0 i ~% a movement like the Reformation and its fruits was bound 
pees | ‘'o show that, in certain points, its principles had been carried 
yey W i to unnecessary and illogical extremes. But they differed in that 
oni ee ] While the one stood upon its defence, the other has carried the 
a ir | “*t into the enemy’s country. 


t But it is not only in the sphere of the Critical Problem that 
i © achievement of the Oxford Movement in bringing the Church 
i self-consciousness is important. It has a rôle to fulfil also 
i o ve Whole field of Theology and Apologetic. This is a task 
Ea A ich it has hardly yet entered; it belongs. to the present 
- to future generations. It is none other than the discovery 
ane Satisfactory doctrine of Authority in Religion. In this 
ae the Tractarians looked for guidance to the Fathers ; the 
; tion e of Luz Mundi did likewise, only with a greater realisa- 

temai at the knowledge of no age was.final or conclusive ; there 
“maki. today a school of thought—as yet only in its infancy— 
§ what is ultimately the same appeal; if in a wider form, 
Conscious of having inherited it, through the authors of Luz 


§ 


akin 
| and 
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Mundi, from the Tractarians. And th 
Apologetic is rapidly coming to fight its 5 aPpeal i 
the problem of knowledge; and we a r attles 
to recognise that Theology—as, indeed ae 
rests on assumptions which are capable 


tion, but not capable of proof. 


iit ea 
every branch ; N 
Indeed of pay e 


We shall W m 


reason ’—to use Bishop Butler’s phrase—but ony “ili, Pa 
loyally its normal methods, if we thus bolą that © Accom, | aD 
on the affirmations of an instinct or sense of ines i eng, | the 
of fitness, which Bishop Butler would perhaps E - y | os 
into probability, and which has affinities with New Usk | oh 
sense, must, of course, be educated by experience et iat | a 
pari materia with its affirmations, and must be oven ‘ag a 
cern to reach Truth. It is claimed, for instance, and Bat -o a 
growing confidence, that the strange measure of aS | be 
more striking than the measure of discord) in regard to sud | eas 
fundamental affirmations, among those who live the Ohrit | 2 
and Catholic life—nay, more, indeed, the strange approximation spu 
. to Catholic doctrine even outside Christianity itself—indiats | hac 
a real education of a sense of fitness; whence we may expe, | ien 
if the analogy of other fields of knowledge counts for anything, 1 re 
that valid affirmations will ensue. Thus, as we believe thatit: | Ser 
broad tradition of scientific thought involves the real emerge | ng 
of valid principles which baffle complete experimental verti Be he 
tion—such, for instance, as the principle of the Uniformity ¢ | folk 
Nature—so we believe the same of the broad tradition of rf | ther 
tian thought; claiming for the one the cogency Me iy | of 
world gives readily to the other. In both cases a k Ti ad 
ciples should enjoy at least provisional credence, no ony 8 | this 
measure in which they can be verified, but pe jo te he 
affirmed by men whose instinct is peculiarly ev” Age 


alike ent 9 oth, 
relevant experience and interest; io | 
into the tradition brings us by inst 
tions; in both cases alike we realis 
—seeking not so much the solution © 
comfort as the advance of knowledg p 
individualised, tradition, that we ™ asise 
it from within. Finally, we feel bound ‘olen ae ct Od 
of development of thought which simply o ecard Ji al 
checking it at frequent points by fact. ee rue misi 
that any Christian theology which claim for religiov® es 
itself in an unrivalled power to account -+ in tbe 


pA 


: ad 1 ; 
as we have it now, and as the Saints ah he apn X 
pre-eminently for the unique experienc „gont 


à . our 4 
— Or, to put it conversely, as we accept ation © 


plan 
of His character, so we seek the best exp 
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1§ 
n tea aod Flis life from the lips of those who have best followed His 
Or tf pi 
h oian E son, one may ask what the conditions will be under 
artia] vei, which the work of US Oxtord Movi will be carried on in 
be aie ihe future, whether in un Univ EIS OF in the parishes of town 
be T } a country. As regards pete at least, we do not live in 
ote ae that daily fear of immediate Disestablishment which was so 
5, This ste widespread at the timekor Kek s Assize Sermon. The char- 
called inp | acter and temper of He ee of England have changed radically 
nan’'s ‘ias | since those days. Jar BiS ops no longer live apart from the 
e which ig | people, surveying with aristocratic aloofness the movements 
erned by eo | which go on beneath phem Our priests no longer regard the 
;, | ministry as a comfortable profession, where in time one may 


claimed it | 
manimity (f 
gard to md | 
the Christin 

Upproximation | 
seli—indicates | 
may expe, | 
for anything, | 
lieve that te f 
sal emergen 
ental verit- 


be sure of rising to the enjoyment of a freehold and a life of 
ease. And for the change the Oxford Movement has been not 
a little responsible. Its leaders stressed above all things the 
spiritual and the inward side of the clerical calling ; if the clergy 
had also a recognised place in the national life, that was an acci- 
dent of history, not an integral part of their vocation. The result 
was that the Bishops left the seclusion of their palaces, and threw 
themselves into the life of the new democracy : while the Ritualist 
clergy penetrated into the poorest districts of our great cities, 
and lived amid surroundings of squalor, relieved only by the 
beauty of their Church Services and the gratitude of their parish 


— 


Uniformly fio W ; noA E REA oan 

aca, wis e to-day have entered into their labours. It is through 
ato 1 he | them that we have now a vital interior sympathy with the life 
m BE of all classes of the community, that we touch it at every point, 
like t a ad that we can be its guide, philosopher, and friend. And in 
i o ad this we have a great advantage over Nonconformity. On the 
uso £ i iw | %e hand, our parochial endowments ensure that no section of 
zeated P the people shall be left without the succours of religion. On the 
jike a other, the fact of- our historic connexion with the past tends to 
an mi | heck the temptation to compromise with the world, and to 
js or Preach what will be acceptable to it instead of the teaching which 
for ov hrist has given to us. Whether the nation will continue for many 


decades to avail itself of these services is another matter. But 
Yen should it desire otherwise—should it decide or be cajoled 
aS depriving the Church of those resources which are necessary 
a © prosecution of its warfare—we stand ultimately in a far 
+, -U8er position than we did eighty years ago. Such a measure, 
ile eo would probably be disastrous to the nation, and shake 
By orld-wide credit to the foundations; and it would set back 
Cause of Christianity in England and abroad for several 


ary 

| Mr, ee this outline of a doctrine of Authority to my friend and colleague, 
y. ; 

OL. LXXT_No, 491 MM 
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generations. But that is all. 


For, since jl “ay 491 


become self-conscious ; it knows w} . Ft 

: : ? kirs 5 where . a h 

itself of its freedom. It has learnt ge and a beg 

in human soil, but in places where nee TOots ay ae 
mot i 


corrupt, and it would work, without Sie 
promise, at the building of the City of Goa a and Without & 


E. G, SeLyyy Q 
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UGLINESS; ‘BEAUTY; AND MR. FREDERIC 
HARRISON 


q [ SALUTE in Mr. Harrison, before I go into action, a veteran of 
the Old Guard, one of the original band who gathered round the 
mast when this Review was launched just five-and-thirty years 
| ago, in the ‘roaring moon of daffodil and crocus.’ On his own 
| feld of legal history I should not venture to challenge him; in 
| that of the morals and methods of art his authority is more 
1 questionable, and I venture to dispute the reasoning and conclu- 
| sons of his recent article.* I will not linger over some more 
|} than doubtful literary history * in his opening pages, nor stop to 
discuss the judgment that dismisses Wagner as unmelodious, 
that brings Doré the illustrator and the writers of fewilletons about 
millionaires and motors into the discussion of great art. My busi- 
| ness is with his general attitude towards what he stamps as foul 
_orugly in the arts, and more particularly in the art of one sculptor. 
It would take me too far to deal with all the writers who 

_ horrify Mr. Harrison : but his list of the openers of the gates in- 
| cludes Tolstoi, Ibsen and Zola.’ These are all what may be called 
| ‘uncomfortable ’ writers, and it is this quality, perhaps, rather 
| than the grossness of detail that might be urgéd against one of 
| them, that links them, in Mr. Harrison’s mind, with so different 
a writer as d’Annunzio. They are uncomfortable writers for the 
| ‘entimentalist, and it is the revenge of reality on the senti- 
mentalist that he ceases to be able to recognise a moralist when 
meets one. If a critical case is to be urged against them, WS 
Surely not that they are servants of foulness, but that they are — 
Maters of it so fervent that their view of life becomes distorted. 
a fir analogues in English literature are Mr. Harrison’s friends, 
3 “arlyle and Ruskin. The grave moralist and puritan Tolstoi, 
i ironic moralist Ibsen, the furious moralist Zola describ 
“SY things, but they certainly do not love them; and if boy 


Feb Aischro-Latreia : the Cult of the Foul,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
dary 1912, 3 "RR 


3 - ; Ba oad ince 
-for Dickens it meant an inspiration, sine 
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and furtive readers of more advanced y 
A ears 


grossness, it is exactly as these þ 80 to 

Bible. They would not go in thee meee Certain a ha 
were not maintained about matters that e lf a Shamefy) ha 
to understand. That the spirit rather ‘hn = an ba he 
writers offends Mr: Harrison become an the ma 8 in 


S clear if we 


list another, which he has himself furnished ; 
in 


the books to which he turns by preference im po oo 
does not condemn writers because they deal wit i 
1 


scabrous side of life; for among the ancien i cxotic ong. | 


for eulogy Petronius, Apuleius and Longus X singles a | fre 
Daphnis and Chloe. These are writers Whom ae wees p“ 
circulate in a complete translation ; writers who pr Fn oldm f UP 
forbidden to the libraries not with the puritan’s re i ee | a 
with complaisance and zest. To this list are added A p 
the Fabliauz, Boccaccio, and Rabelais. So Mr. Barre | Fh 


prising position is that writers who enjoy this element are pray. er 


worthy, writers who detest it are ‘ foul.’ the 
There is no question here, be it remembered, of Pornographers; | cor 
they are more often to be found in the ranks of psendo-stienti | 
writers than of artists. Nor does Mr. Harrison, itis clear, objet 1 an 
to plainness of speech. What is considered indecent in spoke, | fin 
or printed language varies with time and place. In polite Amen:| | a 


period ‘trousers’ were ‘unmentionables’ in ladylike Engith i 
In our own day some dozen direct words at most are unprint per 
and that not in all cases because they are not wanted inl wa 
but a good deal because the simple words ha thi 
lips that habitually use them, malhonnétes. all 
periphrasis. But there is nothing human, given fol 


necessity for its expression, that literature cannot d j m 
however wary the handling must be in a regio 
leering habit. Mr. Harrison allows, if I under a 
Boccaccio and Rabelais have a right to this region maintain Jy 
terms : what is difficult, in the face of prudery, A and sacred! : 
poetry its greater right, the right to treat as cleat p 
assionate climax of life. ters enue 
5 Mr. Harrison’s idea that the three modern ae a i q 
represent a mere reaction against the blam e HEP 
Dickens, Thackeray and their period 1s 
the case that the convention of these las rhat nothing 
literary tradition ; the convention, namely, pe read int 
printed for grown-up people that could not tra! 


: o cons 
For Scott and Dickens this verylikely meant 7 perio 
bi 


6 ane 
_ 4 * Among my Books,’ English Review, January i 


OR ¥ 
er, we Gc. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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To t nas the great writers proper to it.” But Thackeray was not so 
€ ta | „; his themes required a greater freedom, and we know how 
Mefy] eo L ae hafed under the restrictions of the libraries. The code, already 
re din different ways by Byron and Shelley, was short-lived. 


NE ong infringe A of ic 5 
atter of ihe Later novelists, from Meredith and Hardy onwards, have sacri- 
ut beside s ficed the wide nursery audience to the demands of a more maseu- 
) gossip Ae | jine conscience, and have left the provision of nursery literature 
library « l to those who are happy within its boundaries. I do not deny that 


the change from one convention to another and the growth of 
free speech have been the opportunity for uncomfortable writers 
of another cast, who found an ambiguous pleasure in breaking in 
upon the nursery for the sake of shocking the nurse. Such inci- 
dents are the toll we pay for the Mudie period; but even if the 
nurse is as much shocked as she is taught to appear, it takes 
the authors a very great deal, I believe, really to shock our grandmothers, 
Larrison's gy. which is the aim, Mr. Harrison says, of much recent art. Our 
ent are praite ) grandfathers, perhaps, are more frequently shocked ; but what in 

them is rendered uncomfortable is less often a tender than a guilty 
conscience. 

If the free handling of life by moralists like Tolstoi, Ibsen 
and Zola is not the obscene in art, what is? I, for my part, 
find it in just the sort of thing which the sentimentalists usually 
admire. That lascivious prettiness which pervades our library 
literature and popular drama is also the characteristic of the paint- 
ing and sculpture usually called ‘academic.’ This admixture of 
the sensual and seductive with sacred and heroic themes and 
persons is what made classic sculpture from Praxiteles down- 
wards a popular tyranny of fashion till the other day. It was 
this that tainted the art of Perugino and Raphael, that was gradu- 


© erotic org. 
Ç singles re 
he author y 
die Would yg 
Scribe what it 
pugnance by | 


omnograig: | 
audo-scientite 
s clear, objet | 
nt in spoken, | 
polite Amer-| | 
as for a shor f 
like English. 

> unprintable 
“jn literature, 
come, on the 
o the need d 


o imaginati | a corrupting the art even of Leonardo, and makes that of his 
ently handle, > ier acione ; this that affected the middle period of Titian ; 
stated by ibe ee times reached a climax in Greuze, and later still struggled 
nd him, fo A i the ascetic draughtsman’s impulse of Ingres, winning a 
on thero | eae triumph in the Turkish Bath. This same mixture 

aintaia f | ms the staple of the ‘ ideal’ pictures in our academies, rendered 


th Cette Š F . 

a eens of so considerable a designer as Leighton nauseous, 

e came comically indecent in Calderon’s Renunciation and 
Ny other Specimens of Chantrey art. This same mixture makes 


5 

eae not know whether it has ever been observed, and if not I add the 
ellen a as my trifling contribution to the subject of the day, why Sam 
On the pr 3 created. He was brought upon the scene to reassure timid readers 
the Seto Mr. Jingle and Miss Wardle when Wardle caught them at 
had occu er their elopement. It had to be unobtrusively established that they 
Agedy Pied separate bedrooms, in the situation that is the nearest point to 
E together mitted in the histories of our stage, that of a night spent blamelessly 
7 broug t ae from home by members of the opposite sex. Dickens ingeniously 
the diffe character on to prove this by his comments on the boots collected from 


rent, doors, and out of this trifling occasion sprang the immortal Weller! 


` 
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close-packed rows of matrons, curat atreg i 
gentlemen, who murmur, while tho Hae Peop an Ee 
on the stage languish, display and undress then alerg i a 
scenery!’ York Powell used to tell how he pa, ‘Bea ee 
with a certain Highland professor of histor rites tse hon 
the stage a planturous lady in tights, who a There Came upon epis0¢ 
she had learned at her mother’s knee. te about the hymns pieces 
moaned the Highlander; ‘ Hymns and tiekti and tights) The 
a nation!’ Neither the Highlander nor aie tee What but b 
demns one or the other of those things in their pe es ae me. 
he does not so often mix them; and what shook place, buy es 
in the British (I reserve ‘English’ for a Jeane C in in 3 
is just their complacent adoration of the mie tradition), Be 
is what, in this country, is usually described as ‘ T Di pe 
quality of this ‘ purity ’ is brought out in the incom aan a on 
legend (dear to academics) of Lady Godiva, who is ae This 
ridden naked through Coventry, but did not do so because ever a devils 
was shut up indoors. Neither side could trust its ewi varion 
modesty to such an ordeal. The hero and martyr of the occasion of dat 
was Peeping Tom, who was obliged to look through a keyhole. horro 
The British and the French, like Blake’s angels and devils, shock gathe 
one another, and what the foreigner observes with wonder in unha} 
Mrs. and Miss Grundy is an extraordinary gift for affecting to be Wee 
aE a hymn, while—but I had better follow Mr. Harrison no a y 
urther. wal 
Mr. Harrison’s main theme is Auguste (not, by the way, es 
‘ Augustin’) Rodin, and his art, and this introduces us to a d i 
tangle of ideas about sculpture, and its relation to the other arts, A . 
that we must try to clear up. First, however, 4 word abou S 
Rodin’s place in history and influence. Heis not, as Mr. Harso or 
l 7 ; ih nee 
seems to think, a very recent influence, and he 18 20 longi view 
fashionable one. The school that is now occupying oe ia it do 
youthful artists is a different one—a school of sinpi Paint 
massive forms, more architectural than Rodin’s, represent diacy 
the Frenchman Maillol, the Servian Mestrovié an port rent 
English Epstein. This by the way. Rodin is a vote antl to its 
nine years later than Mr. Harrison himself, who, @ “pairi E i 
struggles, first emerged into recognition wit ie would Ute x 
in the year 1877. This figure at least Mr. H ae rejé ae 
admire; it is so close-modelled on life. that it m iero 
from the Salon as a cast from the model. The phass the pok tha 
Harrison detests began with Rodin’s study © ae 


f this Revie 


® In deference to any over-sensitive readers 0 aix 
all I say, 


plain word used, though Mr. Harrison has been, sh 


s | CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, | 
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that of all others Mr. Harrison admires.” The effort to express 

the passions of the Inferno in terms of another art took the 

shape of the Porte de l Enfer, a project several times remodelled 


With 
d ol 


a and never completed; and the Ugolino (a subject, by the way, 
bal nandled by Reynolds also, properest of academics) is but one 
un episode from that whole, as is also Danaide, and many other 
ynn jeces, Which have been detached and carried out separately. 
hts) The source and subjects, then, are not themselves corrupt ; 
What but here, Mr. Harrison says, is the radical error of Rodin: the 
on attempt to give plastic shape to what can only properly be 
“abe treated in literature. I will deal with that general question 
them in a moment, but first let me remark that if Rodin is wrong, 
ion) his error is by no means a new one; there is an unbroken 
ich medieval tradition in sculpture and painting dealing with the 
The torments of the damned that is continued at the Renaissance and 
itish reaches its climax in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo. 
have This tradition was brutal and somewhat farcical, one of grotesque 


devils pitchforking unhappy souls into the jaws of Hell, or playing 
various obscene tricks with them, an external and physical idea 
of damnation. What Dante did was to combine with the lingering 


yone 
and 
asion 


hole, horrors and foulness of that conception the idea that had been 
hock gathering substance from Homer to Virgil of a world in which 
rin unhappiness was not a punishment but a state, in which souls 


were ‘themselves their own fever and pain’; and what Rodin 
did was further to free the conception from a shallow and grotesque 
externality, and present it in a series of typical episodes of creatures 
self-tormented by appetite and lust. There has therefore, from 
first to last, been a give-and-take in this theme between sculpture 
and literature, in which sculpture has had nearly as much to say 


o be 
n n0 


way, 
toa 


arts, i 
bout for itself as literature. 
‘igo Was this a mistake, as Mr. Harrison thinks? We must at 


once allow to him, though he gives entirely wrong reasons for the 


e : j . ape 
and View, that in representing the terrible, the horrible and the pitiful, 
and it does make a difference whether the art be that of words, of 


Painting or of sculpture. One great difference is that of imme- 

diacy ; words do not render the thing seen, but refer to it only, and 

Can therefore pass at once from the material fact, half visualised, 
its moral implications, with just as little or as much pressure on 
e image evoked as the artist chooses. The painter's image, or — 

| the sculptor’s, on the other hand, does necessarily fix the eye and 

| mind on the material fact, on the terrible or pitiful figure; and 

E there is a difference also between the painter’s and the sculptor’s 
_ mage in this respect : not the difference Mr. Harrison sets u 


; pa one is an art of surfaces and the other not, for both w 
ûlpi 


SS a aan a 
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vast only in the case of painting. The differenace Mag d 1912 
can use much more freely than sculptur Rooie at paj 
Pete onden Sculpture mean t Painii ith t 
é 8, rendering only one point of View, dif 8 of Atteny gt with t 
from sculpture in the round, though not tr Ciffers in th ie ay) that b 
(which is half drawing, and which Rodin u Tom sen] ture in aa vay f 
but painting also has the resources of foe e the Gate of Hee ee 
sphere, as well as the devices of an immense ae and of ae he 
to cover up, to veil, to work by suggestion rath a Composition f i 
presentation. It is, by the way, an extension ie by Complete the inr 
devices, already employed in relief sculptnre SOME Of those into ar 
stiacciato’ of Donatello’s almost vaporous Chyi (compare the is an í 
Peter at Kensington), to sculpture in the round that Mi ag lo the tra 
objects to; the emergence of half-veiled shapes te oi Harrison phe 
the leaving parts of a figure or group engaged in th a ee intenti 
is here meeting Mr. Harrison half way, but aota San ea ee 
` it. I point this out, but do not insist, because I do is ie a Be 
those are Rodin’s happiest works ; his best work is not fan aR a y 
but in bronze. I come back to the crux of rib agen r a ; 
is admitted that literature, with a Dante, may treat of the Minia 
horrible and pitiful; it is admitted that if sculpture so treats, the getting 
impression produced, being solid and material, is visually more as it È 
intense. What, then, are the demands of the imagination on the calls hi 
sculptor, if he take up responsibilities admittedly so heavy? We means, 
may answer generally that the image created must justify, in its of view 
beauty and significance, the horror that it brings before not Rodin’ 
only our mind but our eyes, justify to the eyes in beauty, to the pro 
the mind in significance. Let us take the second of these | Cess is 
demands first, and ask what it implies in the sculptors att. | have it 
He is required, evidently, to find, in terms of modelling, what ee ee 
will convey to us not merely the brute fact, but his gui an | 
towards the fact; his horrible or pitiful figure must pecori A 
not merely visible to the eye, but expressive fo the imaginatio p ae : À 
carry with it a sentiment of pity, awe, repugnance oF i ae held ou 
The thing must cry out its meaning; such tame ae the Pa 
enumeration of facts as is proper in a text-book of pan the | ftom, 
be disgusting in a work of art. The artist must a sothat | tended 
insignificant facts, underline and emphasise the signe t, | Purpose 
just as the humane spectator of the fact, unless he ee put vi lt is eyi 
" will not set to work to catalogue to himself what hg w N an n plac 
exclaim ‘ How terrible!’ so will he on seeing the soup sentime 
pass on with a mind ‘ purged by pity and terror. the argument TR 
But the odd thing is that just at this point 0 en E E bec 


Mr. Harrison becomes unbelievably wrong-hea oa 5 gristen 
to the art of tragic sculpture the means of justifying r 
He goes further; he denies to sculpture any means jns an 
whatever. It is his incredible belief that sculpture © 
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vith the exact reproduction, as by a cast, of the human form. If 
shat be 80, why do we have sculptors at all? We have, indeed, 
very few ; most so-called sculptors are content with imperfect casts 
of the human form, pees most so-called painters are content with 
bungled photographs. But the art of the painter or sculptor only 
begins where the photograph or the cast leaves off, begins with the 
choice and emphasis of forms that make lucid 
the inner spirit. But then, says Mr. Harriso 
into an art of caricature. Certainly : or more precisely caricature 


; > 


„in the outer image, 


the tragic image is arrived at by the same processes of elimination, 
emphasis, and creative remaking that satire uses with another 
intention. Portraiture itself gains its object by this process ; but 
what we call ‘ caricature’ in the comic image we call ‘ character ’ 
in the serious portrait; and Rodin, in his Balzac, his Hugo, 
his many splendid busts, is a master of portraiture, because he 
there works to bring out in his modelling the essential character 
that in the photograph or the cast is covered up and disguised by 
a hundred casual and trivial details. The two processes, that of 
getting the tame facts and that of modifying for expression, are, 
as it happens, very distinct in Rodin’s practice. Mr. Harrison 
calls him an ‘ impressionist’ sculptor. I do not know what that 
means, unless the method of working for an effect from one point 
of view only—a method fatal if the point of view is altered. 
Rodin’s method is the reverse : he arrives at his facts by studying 
the profiles of a form from endless points of view. When this pro- 
| cess is complete, the bust or figure exists as Mr. Harrison would 
| have it, save that it has those ‘movements’ of life impossible to 
the relaxed muscles of the cast. On this he then works for ‘ expres- 
Sion,’ amplifying here, reducing there, bringing out the latent 
; character, till the form tells the story he has read in it. It was a 
ong time before he would admit that there was any such modifica- 
tion : the process was so half-conscious that twelve years ago he 
held out that all he did was to amplify contours a little to allow for 
@ itradiation of light. But in the’book Mr. Harrison quotes 
tom,” Rodin, or his interpreter, concedes all that I then con- 
tended for, the exaggeration of traits and gestures for expressive 
Purposes. I may add that to one who can read between the lines 
; evident that M. Gsell, the amiable reporter, has ‘ amplified ' 
 ,_ Places what Rodin himself is likely to have said. There is a 
| *entimental filling out of the text that should be received with 


av tion. Rodin arrives only gradually at the theory of what he 
is a been doing, and catches often at an explanation offered, just 
es A i he waits for a title to be proposed for something he has created 


à plastic inspiration. 
“L'Art par Auguste Rodin. Æntretiens réunis par Paul Gsell. 
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o much on the side of sienifica 

embodiments of horror might still Bon expression, 
beautiful as well as expressive, since bea i EN if they w 
for wounds to sensibility. And here we a the Medicin 
ground. Itis usual to bilk the discussion þ au to more iff 
‘ugly ’ as well as the beautiful hag its pl en 1 Assertion that j 
to talk nonsense, and give the case of p h 


tragic art awa: 
pose to pursue the argument further. The aS » and 
0} ¢ 


i beautiful ? rests upon ambiguity and confusion ; w Ugly ang W 

words in two senses. When we speak of a hae € employ the ampl 

we mean not necessarily that she is a ‘ beautiful ’ bea! Woman | need 

for most of her poses will be useless t MW object to day acter 

p e useless to the artist ; we me » | acto 

that her rhythm and colour and movement are beautif F panty | Rodir 

mean also that she is to us as men admirable or desire A TE io be 

able for the qualities of health, youth, perfection of tan — 

the harmony of nature and promise of womanly ina | E 

which we find an index in natural physical signs: on the other | ae 

hand, we more frequently mean that she is seductive to the senses, | thatt 

and people who use ‘ beauty ’ chiefly to mean this are completely 4) chses 

puzzled when they hear others call the face of an aged croneay | simpl 

painted by Rembrandt ‘ beautiful ’—more beautiful than a prety | the su 

face by Greuze or Bouguereau. The seduction, the youth, the | say of 
associations which they have included in the word ‘beauty’ hae | no m 

passed away from Rembrandt’s subject, and even the moil | confu 
associations of a fine character, to which the face is an indes, | bring 

may also be wanting: associations for which once more W |  sculp 

use that hard-worked word when we should use “noble. But | mind 

if we limit ‘beauty’ to the elements of rhythm in line, ae E eae 
md tion in parts, harmony in colour, the crone’s head as Le a se 
may be as beautiful as the lovely girl’s, or more 80. Jements Mi ot ie 
what ‘beauty’ means to the artist, and those other @ a engra 
belong to the side, not of beauty, but of significan ae i | ready 

side they have their enormous importance : the fe oe rifice 0" as a g 

of loveliness is so great that artists will constantly * a it man, 
beautiful subjects for its sike, but if we wish ea seat | thyth 

we shall call it ‘ loveliness’ and not ‘ beauty. Mee | 4ppea 

here I shall be accused, no doubt, of paradox, Bs a being 

where the argument leads—the truth is that the 2 attrac x X kn 

in a lovely woman is small compared wv?" man bel ally 


exercises by her perfection as a woman- 
sidered rhythmically, is at the best a spoile Le 
standing on its hind legs. We condone the ane 
sake of the measure of divinity which the a ies 
oss has attained ; but in beauty, pure ana or 
plete than an Apollo or a Venus. This ae j 
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nt of silliness clings to classic sculpture in which the human 
gure is posed as an object of pure beauty, and why such efforts 
a soon decline into voluptuous prettiness. The human figure is 
nardly beautiful enough for unoccupied pose as a pure ornament, 
and sculpture must engage it in block-like shapes, as did Michael 
Angelo, or give it the rhythm and significance of action; as does 
Rodin, to relieve it of this haunting insufficiency. 

LY ang | We are now ready to confront Mr. Harrison’s crowning ex- 

| 


eleme 


Ploy the | ample of the horrible and foul in Rodin’s art, for I do not think I 
Woman | need defend his Bourgeois de Calais. That splendid piece of char- 
to drav, | acter work solves a problem in design never before attempted. For 
M partly | Rodin here is not dealing with the composition of one single figure 
»butme | tobe seen from all the points on a circle in succession—the 
: admir. | ordinary and difficult enough problem of the sculptor in the round 
ture, fo |  —but with six figures at once, that move among themselves as the 
tues of | spectator moves, an infinite, almost, of design. I will pass from 
he other that and come to La Vieille Heaulmiére. Mr. Harrison tells us 
© senses, that the title means, in antique French, ‘ The Old Strumpet.’ His 
mpletly | obsession here has obscured his scholarship, for the words mean 
crone as simply ‘ The Armourer’s (helmet-maker’s) daughter grown old,’ 
a preity | the subject of Villon’s poem. I have heard an eminent Academician 
uth, the | say of this figure that ‘ no gentleman could have done it.’ Certainly 
ty hae | no mere gentleman could, but the phrase seems to point to a 
e moral | confusion of two arts. If we were to put upon the stage, or to 
n indes, | bring into a room to be stared at, an old woman such as is here 
nore We sculptured, the effect would be shocking, because whether she 
2,’ But | minded it or not, we should imagine it for her as a personal out- 
pop | rage, and therefore be uncomfortable. But we must not be 
pintel | frightened by being told that she is ‘ugly.’ She is far from lovely, 
This | but any artist who can free himself from the enthralling attraction 
Jements of loveliness will tell you that the deeply marked character, the 
On that» engraving of Time in fold and wrinkle make her as much more 


gto | teady and rich material for drawing than a smooth pretty girl, 
#8 a gnarled tree is more beautiful than a slip from the nursery- 
| Man. To this beauty in the subject the artist has added the 
a thythm of the pose, which at the same time expresses the tragic 
| *Ppeal of dejection, weariness and feebleness in the decrepit 
eing. We are. weak creatures; we cannot stand a great deal 
f knowledge about ourselves; we must, for the most part, pass 
| “sly, without looking or thinking, on one side or the other; 
+ figure like this is not an ornament for the dining-room or the 
a awing-room or the street; but either the Triumph of Time was 
= fp orbid deviation of the poet’s, or the sculptor also has his night — 
it compose a De Senectute less comfortable than Cicero 5. d 
Reis be permitted, the particular subject here treated 
3 faen, since that is of its essence. j - 
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So much for the tragic side in 
another count in the indictment. Ro 
all of us, in our degree, erotic, except a f 
all the great creators have given in Ae ae 
to this element ; but the most various and sco aa 
most narrow and morbid are apt to do go. Y, a8 We 
not the green-sickness of the Venus and Ad 
nor the conventual gauloiserie of the ¢ 
it one of the deviations that afflicted 
cessors in plastic art ; it is not the obscene compromi 
or a Danaë, still less is it the perversion of British one 
touches more than one point in the poetry of love that 
from The Song of Songs to Dante. 5 


Rodin’s w 


cee ork, b 
din is also eron 


Some of his 


a 


And he iş found, a 


himself their form? His Satyrs are Satyrs unasha 
Frenchman, when he joins the Bacchants, does it 
frankly as the Greek Brygos who painted ithyphallic ri 
vases. But, the Dionysus of Rodin being Dionysus, hi 
also is Apollo. 


they think of the domain he would allow their art. 


D. S. MacCout. 
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ont Reg R eSPe | 
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Ereat Prede | 


i 
J. H 
t range 
among the Fauns and Satyrs, as how could he fail to a a | 

p tif if 
med; the | 
almost as | 
ots on his 
s Apollo | 


When sculptors use tragic realism, Mr. Harrison calls it | 
‘foul’; when they set out to render ‘dreams,’ he tells them it | 
is impossible. Let him ask Donatello and Michael Angelo what d 


may 


treat 


griev 


ely. He 
at rages 
at times, 
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med; the 
almost as 
ots on his 


18 Apollo 


| calls it 
; them it 
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WANTED: A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS 


Jr is not for want of being told of our faults that we do not mend 
them. Not a book or pamphlet is published to-day, not a news- 
paper article printed—saving always those of the permanent 
journalistic staff—but points out to us the serious defects in our 
national system. 

An ex-President of a friendly nation dines at our expense and 
scolds us like a schoolmaster for our want of attention to lessons. 
The Headquarters Staff of an inimical nation indicates to us the 
vulnerable points in our armaments and the weak spots that we 
will not strengthen until ‘the horse is stolen.’ At home we 
are not more free from criticism. Beginning with the ordinary 
necessities of life, such as the coal-supply and its blackmail, the 
telephone service and its irregularity, the taximeter cab and its 
brigandage, down to the more vital questions of cancer and care- 
lessness, infant mortality and sweated labour—the last two 
may well be bracketed with regard to the mothers—we are 
treated to the private opinion of every individual who has a 
grievous experience on any one of these subjects, and who relieves 
his mind or shifts his responsibilities by printing, publishing, or 
preaching on whatever abuse comes within his range of sight 
or knowledge. 

_ To all these attacks we as a nation remain magnificently 
Impervious. Our imperturbability 1s at once the gibe of other 
Peoples and the envy. For have we not muddled through for 
Centuries with discredit to our vanity and credit to our bankers? 
Vhy put a house in order that, with the worst cooks in the 
World and the coldest staircases, is at the same time the most 
‘ought after and the most frequented? England remains com- 
mercially, socially, and artistically the Mecca of merchants, 
millionaires, and ‘maestros.’ To have the hall-mark of London 
Punched into the solid silver of endeavour means the establish- 


f Ment of a market-value all over the world. Why or how this 
oa Come about it is not easy to say, for commercially the English 
} eas slow to ad opt a new article as they are socially quick to 
_ Accept only 5 


what will amuse them, while artistically they are 


| “either y i i tiently sit on the fence = 
7 Uti th eactionary nor progressive, but patiently sit o SE 


€y are shown on which side to descend. 
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supply for our employés (or details of equal importance likely} is left 
to be forgotten by the employer who may well be expected © | Nation 
look after his staff in his own interests); now representing è | when 
Treasury that endeavours to make our profit-and-loss accout | let us 
demonstrate to the State how fine and lucrative a business 5 | of an 
ours, in which personal losses may not be set against omit | ofa f 
salary lest the income-tax collector be defrauded of his pry: | been i 
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on a higher life above, but degraded by sordid calculation: the i T 
after-life for our heirs below in the coming Con iy Teno often . 
death duties. The smug satisfaction that was ours a pies aler ; 
a little better than our neighbours when we boug a ate enor 
cabinet for a hundred guineas, or that sino a i the cay 
Rembrandt for fifty, is now twisted into disconten or else 
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pinges are rusty. It cannot be used with credit to-day even for 
ctate occasions. The Amiable Despot, the Father of the People, 
alone can save England against herself, against the extraordinary 
contradiction of her self-complaceney and her self-depreciation 
fighting each other. ; 

Tt is natural that, associated as I am with things artistic, T 
should incline to government by an amiable despot, for the Arts 
have ever flourished under wise paternal government from the 


|. day when Cosimo de Medici, known to his contemporaries as 


Cosimo Pater Patriae, gave that impetus to painters, sculptors, 
and craftsmen that has produced most of the greatest wonders 
in the world of Art. But for the encouragement to the Fine 
Arts accorded in turn by every member of that autocratic family 
of the Medicis, from Cosimo Pater Patriae, Piero il Gottoso, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, down to the Archdukes of their line, and 
finally to the generous Anne who bequeathed the family treasures 
to the City, Florence might never have held her head erect 
through many ages as the centre to which pilgrims worshipping 
at the shrine of the Renaissance are attracted from all parts of 
the world. Indeed, to the Medicis she owes much of her material 
prosperity, due in the present day more to the museums they 
founded than to the banks by which they made their fortunes. 

In England the Arts are for the most part left to look after 
themselves ; that is to say, they are left to the accidental benevo- 
lence of the private man of fortune or taste. Less than nothing 
is left for the upkeep and replenishments of our Galleries. The 
National Gallery has virtually no fund at all at its command, 
when we consider that it is continually put into competition with, 
let us say, the Berlin Museum, where Dr. Bode holds the strings 
of an apparently unlimited purse; and it is due to the agitation 
of a few enthusiasts that some of the chefs d’cuvre that have 
been in England for many decades have not recently passed out 
of it for ever. In Italy, which as a country is not financially 
considered wealthy, there exists a law preventing the collector 
from letting his treasures go out of the country before he has 
offered them to the Nation at a fair valuation; but in England, 
Where no such law exists, and where the owner is faced with 


| “Mormous death duties on his inheritance, the practice of selling 


€ capo d'opera of the collection to the biggest offer from America 


| % elsewhere has crept in to provide a sum that need not be taken 
"ut of capital. Then begins the outcry that this country is 


“Ing depleted of the world-famous masterpieces that have been 


ren by our ancestors. i ; 
he three sets of conditions that lead up to this are interest- 


E me. Legislation has begun by saying, firstly, that it is not 
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for the Nation to buy it from him, seeing His money availabe BS i 
in the annual Budget prepared by constitution tiie no place appe’ 
might even be reasonable to suppose that a i. eat l n 
taxes should be set aside to buy in the picture T ue e rare 
leave the country in order to assist the heirs of Bad ae Thus 
to pay them. This sounds something of ‘ The thine ee Beyo. 
built’ order, though it is in truth quite logical. Only, if ae men 
sense and national finance bore any relation to on nae recog 
where would be the genius required for the framing of A n a 
Budget, and where the reputation of many a Chancellor of the ee ; 
Exchequer? alls 

Thus, when some great picture goes a-begging that has been Ck 
unselfishly loaned to the Nation for so long that we feel aggrieved md i 
when it is withdrawn, there is a mighty pother against everyone ion 
concerned; and then the owner, the millionaire who commands TR 
the market, the public that would like to buy it and has w histon 
allowed a margin for it, all run up the price to a fabulous and It 
prohibitive figure, and the picture is sent abroad, unless by sm a cer 
fortunate accident a wealthy benefactor helps to purchase wi i no 
the people. mes s: 

Italy has solved such puzzles long ago. Most of her a | credit 
tive common-sense is still pure ‘ Code Napoleon ae mys 3 Re. 
laws framed under that hero of autocrats. I picture ded met i it i 
that despot calling to his side a few capable, clea a O TNM 
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two battles, understand it quickly, and that pela clo” | Lona, 
action. No clauses, cackle, and closure, if you P eae | built 


i ness and clearness. And it has endured through ee e 
i in countries that he had set his seal on, endured N 
quished conqueror had passed away and was p n 
the North Sea to the Adriatic; one code that E i argu 
many tongues and many nationalities. Ee the A 
favour of the absolute monarch! Not Bee eae h 
‘with a leaning towards the Classical. Heca wants 
` tors, architects, painters, and designers. membered 
that will stamp his era as a thing to beng ae 
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unwavering lines borrowed from the early Greeks, made gracious 
with reminiscences of picturesque, unhappy Marie Antoinette : 
ner wreaths and garlands winding round the sterner pillars of the 
Parthenon. A distinctive, decorative style uniting the Graces 
and the Gods ; easily recognised as ‘Empire ’—something to be 
recalled otherwise than by mere ugliness of line, as when we say 
‘Victorian.’ 

To what shall we ascribe that heavy materialism of decorative 
art during the great Queen’s reign? Far-fetched as it would 
appear, it seems to me due largely to the increasing constitu- 
tionalism of the Sovereign. When Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, her Majesty, being but a child and inexperienced, with 
rare good sense allowed herself to be guided by her Ministers. 
Thus sovereignty became less personal and more symbolic. 
Beyond the special acknowledgment of such artists and literary 
men of whose private character she approved, there was no 
recognition or impetus to Art given by the Court of St. James’s. 
In France, the Emperor Napoleon the Third and his beautiful 
Spanish wife received and even singled out men of achievement 
in literature and Art, but it was counted an adventurous Court, 
a little Bohemian and not quite correct. The more constitu- 
tional a monarch, the less personal becomes his relation to Art, 
and the less encouragement is given to artists; hence it is that 
when every other country has a Minister of Fine Arts, England 
is still left without one—a sign that Art has no place in the 
history of the Nation. 

It is possible that the national Art Galleries and Museums to 
a certain extent come under the Department of Works; but is 
it not surprising that so vast, so all-embracing a subject as the 
Arts should have no Minister, no trained staff of its own? Hardly 
credible in a country that everywhere else takes two, if not three, 
men to do the work of one. The Arts, then, have to knock about 
and rough it, to get a hearing as best they can and to survive 
if fit. To say that they have not suffered by this would be 
absurd, seeing that we do not know how much more they would 

ave prospered had they been carefully tended. I question 
Whether the beautiful buildings that I see being destroyed daily in 
ondon— (the latest to go are the houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
ae by Inigo Jones himself)—would not have been preserved 
id repaired in a suitable manner had there been a Ministry of 
nahn At present, if they are conserved at all, it is only 
ee al generosity that has to be thanked! It T ee ae 
Pub of the programme of the First Commissioner of Works an 
ublic Buildings to take a walk between Piccadilly Circus and 
Xford Street, let us say, and note the fine survivals of old 
Ondon that are marked down for destruction. The picturesque 
Vor. LXXT—No. 421 R 
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what account can it give of its stewardship? Tre in being | Fiat 
mind that I had a practical instance of how m dwells in W rgs 
stewardship exists, when I called there once ae °F suh | nea: 
Theatre was being erected, and wanted to buy for i Ee Tit | the. 
and fine old chimneys and fanlights that were ee pila } will 
away during the demolition of the charming ancient cea | 7 
` houses in Great George Street, by order of the Board of Woe } eve 
so as to make room for modern Government offices, ae i 
referred to the house-breaker, as they were his perquisites! C e 
you imagine such a thing occurring under a properly equipped ) an 
Ministry of Fine Arts? By the time I traced the firm, sme | rs 
where in the south-east of London, no one knew what had become oe! 
of the things I asked about. I can only hope that some ‘com. Rar 
scente’ architect has bought them for his clients. The argument nd 
will be, of course, that the Public Works has no available funis | toti 
for the preservation of old monuments, yet this is exactly whit l wary 
could not happen if there were a Ministry of Fine Arts. It wold | and 
have a knowledge of its requirements and a place in the Boiga man 
That all over Great Britain there are magnificent i read 
manors, mansions, and castles still extant is due to the i F ; 1848 
these have been inhabited by private families. Me sil ‘i that 
matter of castles that have belonged at some per od 0 ither 12 ag 
to the Crown, it is more often the case that they ma a 3 
ruins or in a state of dilapidation ; Richmond and ie painter q Cha 
Ludlow may afford beautiful themes to the imagm® : prod 
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ine q punishment Dee A of the crime has defeated its own 
a ua | ends. aaa cae Bile a eee heinous one of writing 
bil for lays calcu a a T : es K pi ic—it is worthy of note that 
“ast only those aut see penalise Le write with the serious 
edh intention of interesting the public; and the astounding comedy 

Ich lang of the Lord Chamberlain, his Permanent Secretary, his Reader 
; a and his Advisory Board being unable to cope with a situation 

Deing ihat they themselves have created, for their own relief, has 2 
S MM gy raised such a laugh that in less than five weeks the work of k 
i Such 4 nearly two centuries has been undone, and it is presumable that ; 
1e Littl the Censorship, in consequence of the Lord Chamberlain’s action 
Ne pillars will soon become a dead-letter. i K 
j carried ' Was there ever anything more ‘opéra comique’ than what ; 
diweling: i recently occurred? W. S. Gilbert, with his topsy-turvy world of } 
E Works, fun, could alone have done justice to it. A Censorship has been i 

I was established, ostensibly for the benefit of the theatre. We have g 
g Can heard that view expounded by several of our leading theatrical f | 
equipped managers. Unless, they argued, they received a licence from Í 
1, some- f the Lord Chamberlain to perform a play, the theatre would be 
become | at the mercy of the common informer. The manager, after 
ath: having expended much time and capital on his production, might 
Tgument find himself dragged into a police court by anyone who, objecting 
jle funds to the play performed, might lodge an information against him— 
thy what compelled to shut down his theatre, to throw his staff out of work, 
Tt would and to forfeit all his previous outlay in production. To save the 
Budget manager from this loss, the Lord Chamberlain undertakes to 
storie | read the play and give or withhold his sanction. The Act of 
act that 1843 reads that seven days’ notice must be given, and after 
| Mee that time if no answer has been received the management pro- 
e duces it at its own risk. The last few weeks have produced 
j 


eN exactly the situation the Censor is presumed by his supporters 
an a to have prevented. Plays that have been sent to the Lord 
painter | Chamberlain’s Office fully ten days before the day named for 
Production have not received their licence until within a few 


al ma hours of taking up the curtain, and in cases where no licence has 
ee een given the initial expenses are not reimbursed to the 
m Management. By the Censor’s own action his bulwark of 
¥ fully defence for the theatre is broken down : and there is no appeal. 
sa be he Lord Chamberlain is the King’s servant and no action is 
oul Possible against the Crown. 


Justice for every man, for every trade, for every calling in 
AS Constitutional country of freedom, save for the unfortunate 
‘Xponents of the drama. This is what calls for the Ministry of 

me Arts. I am not myself for any restriction of free speech in- 
Ae Playhouse, and view with horror the recent suggestion of a — 
“nsorship for literature. I deprecate more than I can say the : 
NN 25” 
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and active a fellow is he. The new broom that shows how clean 
he can sweep is much more satisfactory to the electors than the 
wise man who leaves well alone; the trouble of it is, however, 
ihat in the case of the theatre it is the manager who has to 
pay for this outbreak of energy and activity. Were these places 
of amusement placed under the jurisdiction of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, thesa vexatious if well-meant regulations would not be 
frivolously imposed and paid for out of the manager's pocket. 
Should we not have much more judiciously administered theatri- ¥ 
cal law if it were left to a properly trained staff of Government by 
officials to give their well-disposed attention to any dangers or 
abuses that might occur in a public place of entertainment, 
instead of, as now, being exposed to a shifting body of men, 
kaleidoscopically changing with every election fought on local 
party lines? The supposition that these men of standing “who y 
have so long catered for the public have not the interest and f 
safety of their patrons at heart is an untenable one, yet the 4 
whole energies of the local bodies who sit in judgment on such 

men are based on the suggestion that the manager, but for a 
watchful committee, would sacrifice the welfare of his clients. 4 
The practical answer to this is that it would be against the 
manager’s personal interest to do so. Now a Government Office 
takes up an entirely different standpoint with regard to such 
enterprise—it is established to protect, to encourage, to foster, 
but not to hinder. Any changes to be made at the recommenda- 
tion of a department would be weighed and discussed—not only 
from the public’s, but also from the manager’s side of the ques- 
tion. The process might be slow, but it would also be sure. 

Nor can I see why the whole question of licences for the 
appearance of children should not be regulated from that office, 
nor why children should be forced to appear personally in a police 
court before a magistrate, and wait their turn, like patient little 
lambs brought to the slaughter, while unsavoury cases are being 
tried. The presence of a child in such a court is an outrage 
m itself, and when, in the case of an actress-manageress who 
Personally applied for a child of eleven to be allowed to appear 
at half-past ten in the evening in a play she was producing, an 
Mascible old magistrate lectured her on the heartlessness of keep- 
mg a child up until eleven o'clock at night, and then passed some 
other fifteen or twenty children for a ballet without a remon- 
Strance, the Hogarthian humour of this licensing comedy could 
6° no further. To those who have worked among the poor and 

Who know that these hours in the warmth and light of the 
“atre, surrounded by kindly and hard-working people, are often 
€ only wholesome influences that these children receive in their 3 
Poverty-stricken lives, and that they look forward to their — 
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Now, whether a reader of plays ene ae fashion, 7 
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no less a place than a Royal Palace, every loyal 
subject would willingly see such duties removed from the ridicule 
and obloquy that have been attached to the Censorship during 
the last weeks. Even the most conservative London newspaper 
can no longer break a quill in defence of the office as it stands 
now, and whether the Press leads public opinion or public opinion 
leads the Press, the result is the same. 

It is, of course, easy to destroy and difficult to construct but 
if a licence for a play must be obtained for performance, then 
let the reader or readers be chosen with some educational pre 
paration for the work, let them be scholars who by virtue of 
wide reading have enlarged their sympathies and their en 
tion of something more than mere box-office literature, 42 a 
them, above all, be attached to a Ministry of Fino Aris itil 
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when there are vexed questions of good taste or E sha 
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be directly responsible for the decision. Tt is roud & 
spirit of the Habeas Corpus of which we are © ; 
condemn a man without a hearing, but that 1 wha 
done to the theatrical profession ever since 
theatrical managers are censored, we are C 
fine of heavy loss of capital without appe 
King’s representative who has judged us: . freo thou b 
Clearly there is no hope for the theatre, for 
_ for good art, until we have a public office prepare 
to deal with the Arts themselves. eacially 7 
5 The time has come when Art must be 0= 


al, because 
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ag aD important necessity in the history of a State. There should 
be and can be no reason why the plastic and esthetic crafts 
should receive less consideration from the hands of politicians 
than any other handicrafts. Why should the sculptor in marble, 
for instance, have less of a place in the political mind than the 
mason who hews stone? 

Jf the British character would finally condescend:to give the 
place to Art that is at present occupied by sport, I think there 
might be at last some chance of Art being officially recognised 
as an important necessity in the history of the State. So long, 
however, as the Briton will sit for many hours an idle spectator 
of a football or cricket match, and think himself a much manlier 
fellow for doing so than for visiting an Art Gallery, a disdain 
of Art will continue to be the standard of morality and excellence 
by which the Anglo-Saxon will be judged by his countrymen. 
At the best very little personal prowess or physical perfection can 
be attained by the masculine habit of watching professionals hit 
a ball at Lord’s or the Oval, though there may be some healthy 
expansion for the lungs in shouting! Yet it is, I am aware, 
voted a fine, honest way of wasting the national time, and inci- 
dentally playing into the hands of the industrious foreigner, who 
is making hay while the sun is shining on the cricket and football 
field. 

Once establish a Ministry of Fine Arts, allow a place for it 
in the country’s Budget, place it on a footing of equality at least 
with Roads or Insurance or Woods and Forests, and imme- 
diately the Englishman, with his inherent respect for the Con- 
stitution and the Public Office, will begin to realise that a study 
and appreciation of the beautiful is not necessarily unchristian 
or unmanly. 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
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THERE are being trained every year in t (ee : then 
of the United Kingdom a erate appa eR m Schols ei 
scholars, under head masters who are eminent men en pon 
not only for their scholarship but for their ability to ate mee 
guide colonies of boys, many of whom are destined to Tae Tati 
mark in the world and to take a foremost place in our nahn fact 
These boys are piloted through their studies and watched vie cml 
their school career by a body of devoted under masters Whose high see I 
attainments, generally speaking, and human experience particu: to w 
larly qualify them for the duty. profe 
As a result, there is an annual output of young men wel migl 
developed in mind and body, and of good manners, who for the no | 
most part go to fill vacancies in those spheres of Empire employ- acqu 
ment which call for the display of intellect and leadership laws 
Failures and disappointments there are, of course, in schools as tuith 
in every walk of life; but they are quite exceptional to the general | a a 
rule, and not infrequently it happens that a wider horizon wE 7 
the effect of turning them into sound and useful members of | whai 
community. à i ; and 
It is proposed to discuss in this article some of pe ae o 
which contribute to the result above mentioned, and Be same 
matters relating to education and the formation of charac ty =| what 
T : z i i; That is the pum ae ns 

Now, the first question suggested is, W ha at ques: Both 
object in sending our boys to the public schools? £0 A 1 diffe 
tion it is possible to offer several answers which e igh Mon: 
guardians would probably give in different ways: aim, bec? phe 
be able to reply clearly or precisely as to their peal es | alon 
at the early age of school entry it had not beer ouldbetgs ae 
them to gauge the bent of their boys ; and near ve the DOs I 
to lay down a hard and fast line of career oe more § kK ae 
ertainly follow. Nothing, it is well known, d swayed! class 
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a articular profession, or until he has shown such clear evidence 
of his fancy as to justify the assurance of his being in absolute 
sympathy with it. Early and reliable manifestations of that 
character are unusual, if not rare. Some boys of course are from 
the first marked down to be soldiers, sailors, doctors or lawyers 


in consequence of its being ‘in the family’; but they are not 


IR quite cases in point because, from the nursery perhaps, tradition 

determines their choice. 
However, the generality of parents would most likely have in { 

their minds the desire to give their children what is commonly 2 

schools called a good general education—and an excellent thing too. Í 

ousand Some would declare they meant by that an education of which Ya 

sulshed classics, that is, a respectable knowledge of Latin and Greek, a 

m and were the leading features; it might be from a prejudice that in 

e their Latin and Greek alone are to be found true culture, or from the ie 

al life, fact that classics are essential as a preparation for the universities f j | 

over in and dignified positions in the law and the Church. Others would Ae} 

e high see more merit in the modern side on account of its consecration 

articu- to modern languages, mathematics and science, suitable for the 
professions say of medicine and what is called ‘business’; they 

n well might argue from their point of view that in the world of to-day 

for the no boy is adequately equipped for the struggle unless he is 

mploy- acquainted with the principles of natural sciences and physical 

ership. laws. Others, again, would look with favour upon any system of 

vols as tuition leading up to success in examinations for the public service 

eneral or army ; and some, no doubt, would have no particular idea at 

yn has all as to what a good general education ought to comprise. 

of the A philosopher called upon to define on the spur of the moment < 
what he meant by education might probably answer—To cultivate ; 

means and train the mental powers so as to qualify a person for the 

„other business and duties of life. A man of the world might under the 

en same circumstances vary the definition by saying—Edueation is 

imaij What remains, in character, after a boy has donè wi h school. 

ques Both of them would be right, for we may look at the matter from 

smi | different aspects. But before doing so let us consider for a 

might | Moment the composition of the ordinary boy sent to schools of 

as? | the character of Eton, Winchester, Rugby, etc. As we take him 


along, the subject will invite discussion of other issues arising 
Sut of it affecting the community in general. 

Prior to entry there he is generally committed at an early age, 
Say about ten, to a Preparatory, where he is specially prepared for 
admission to the great school. His time is mainly given to 
Classics, in which he will have to pass a moderate test before 
Matriculating, and he gets in addition an elementary knowledge i 
Of other subjects, like history, geography, and primary mathe- 
Maties. He goes into the nurseries of cricket and other recrea 


le for y 
we | 
must 
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there 


about the age of fourteen, a healthy- ; el bten ve 
not very gat in his head miee i oa : well-grown E “eds a 
z enomenal or With sions 


| heavily crammed, and no startling i 
ideas or q sen raS Deg 
5 eep ambitions h been 


| perhaps the dream of figuring as scho a 


l Boat, Eleven, or Fifteen. He does not wren esenatin in i a 
rule what he is going to learn, or how he will t Care much as p 
to account. wmn his leari p 

: mg also ` 

This, the croakers will say, is all wrong. LAR 

he is in the delightful phase of boyhood SiT a X 18 not so; a 
it by attempting to fix a grave head on young ek N to blight appa 
is more charmless and melancholy than children a What need: 
to the innocent vanities of youth or can be even neat ra edify. 
allurements? At that age their brains are not yet pa h o induc 
are brimming over with gay and buoyant spirits wah dee Bure 
accommodate themselves to great thoughts of becomin Lon e 
Chancellors and Archbishops. Moreover, if they started vith a Ber 

grand ideas at the big school their toes would be trodden upon | e 
and other gentle suffering inflicted, to remind them that there were Bo 
a good many senior candidates in front of them. So that the was i 
tendency is to keep youth in its natural place and not to encourage accid 
infant prodigies. Genius and ability will be sure to assert them- A 
selves in due time according to the fitness of things; there is 0 past 
keeping them under. Were 

On arrival at the:big school our young friend begins again a hand 
the foot, and thus far has had the experience of proceeding by if no 

useful steps from the bottom to the top of a baby school, and ihe and é 
starting fresh on the ladder of a higher circle. That 1s all in n trato 
favour. If he was inclined to be conceited with himself 25 r ee ha 
of the swells at the Preparatory, it is knocked out of Eo | y 4 
the door is opened for him to go in and win new SP ne schol 9) biogr 
in fact taught to perfect himself in the goose step of pub ipine no 
ranks and is passed through the elementary stag? ae to com- has b 
which attends the process of elevation from the ie pis forms tion. 
mand. That command may mean in turn the head “thority o y 
his dormitory or house, leadership in games, 1° f being hed f such 
one in the sixth form, or finally the coveted position 9 ) comn 
of the school. to endure at te habit 

The holder of any of those positions has had T d app?" tunit, 
hands of his fellows criticism, abuse, eal onia a is B of Ma 

the most exhilarating description if won, for hi ets h x 

enthusiastic audience in the world than that i or upo” ; ao 
after a meritorious innings, a fine run at footbal, erit: th 


ward for 


ing to receive a scholarship or other re 
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a therefore a fine theatre for training, where wholesome discipline 
i ea revails and qualities are not only being constantly developed 
h Cel put tested. In ‘that kind of atmosphere each one receives impres- 
i With gions, and he emerges from the ordeal with a certain arnount of 
: been character varying in force according to his nature and capability. 
eyon Why some rise to the occasion so much more easily than 3 
the others, all things being equal, is at times a mystery. Nothing of 
ch asa course is more faulty than to assess all boys of even age as equal 
dling also in capacity, or to assume that, because some do not show 
early promise of great things or signs of ability, they are not and 
10t so; cannot ever become capable. Tt often happens that under an 
blight apparently torpid disposition there lies brain power which only 
What needs the touch of a chord to awaken and set going. What an 
if bend edifying story it would be, if a group of head masters could be 
to its induced to relate in one record their life-long experiences of the 
lg they surprises they had encountered in respect of those pupils who 
do not failed strangely to justify promise, and those who advanced unex- 
Lord pectedly after hanging back to a late moment. And not only 
h such | their recollections, but their inferences as to how it came about 
upon | that most hopeful cases occasionally proved failures and gloomy 
re Were cases turned out brilliant suecesses—what led to it—what, in fact, 
at the was the turning point upwards or downwards, that is to say, an 
ourage accident, influence or inspiration. 
them- An analysis of the careers of distinguished men during the 
> 1s N0 past hundred years shows, for instance, how few comparatively 
i were renowned as great scholars, and how many, on the other 
ain at hand, who left school with the reputation of being only ordinary 
ing by if not indifferent performers became eminent leaders of thought 
d then and action in after life as statesmen, soldiers, authors, adminis- 
in his trators, and what not. This somewhat strange order of things 
nS 000 is hard to reconcile. Though we cannot clearly understand why 
and it should be so, it is possible to suggest reasons. 
Hes _ If one feature is more evident than another in a study of 
school biography, it is that the human mind has frequently been un- 
ipline masked by extraordinary influences, and that often its deployment 
- coll: has been retarded for want of exciting impulse or timely inspira- 
ford, tion. 
ty 0 We recognise that genius is usually a gift born to the owner, 


hed Such as in regard to music, poetry, invention, and, as some think, 
rommand; but the acquisition of the latter faculty, first as a 
abit and then as a force, may oftentimes be traced to the oppor- 
ee which school experience has afforded for the practice 

it. 

This article, however, does not contemplate dealing with 
_ Phenomenal beings who are interesting subjects for professors 
the study of cerebral anatomy; it is intended to deal rather 


of the 
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with the general average individua 
share of brains. What we know 
precocious signs of proficiency in a 
be set to accomplish ; others in earl 
of comprehension. 

The minds of ‘young people, like their bodi 
ages and in various ways. It isa common T 
and such a boy has sprung UP or grown out e 
term or vacation. Similarly, his brain may ute 
expand and indicate ability hitherto obscure. Tae 
difficult for parents and masters to discover mani as 
its growth, which may be stimulated by utterly e 
unimagined causes, is entirely beyond their conten 
that health has affected it or that the one thing e 
quicken it has not been discovered. Then perhaps 
netism sets the mind going as well as growing and 
what the motive power springs from, what brought to the surface 
energy and ability that no one ever dreamt of. Casting round 
for explanation we hit upon a lot of conjectures and arrive ak the 
conclusion, different in each case probably, that it may have been 
that “sympathetic talking to,’ that ‘ gentle remonstrance,’ that 
‘singular opportunity,’ or that ‘stirring ambition.’ Above al 


ls Possesseq 
18 that go 


ny l> 3 
y task oy business Cty giis 


some maf. 


stands out the fact that ability of a certain order was there all — 


the time and only wanted drawing out. s 
Now, there are several sorts of capacity commonly exhibited 


which a parent or tutor can trace and cultivate, such Be { 
ese all 


application, quick understanding and solid grasp. 
minister to the composition of mind, but are not 
formule required for the constitution of character 
be built up by study alone, and is in general the pro 
influences exerted during a lengthened course © 
There is no manner of doubt that the good inf 5 ia 
and tutors ranks very high in the founding of z a oiler 
as a rule it is exercised with telling effect. But the 
factors which synchronise with it. i Te upbraidis 
We are accustomed to hear complaints mon E 5 
section ever ready to put things right, and to ran in 
addressed to the Times and other organs of the 


the absolute 


duct of various 
f studentship: 


gea a 


5 rai 
against the perniciousness of games as ee i e 
schools to the detriment of learning. an idol to Be wo T 


; 7 ‘ 5 
German nation, whose army is held up @ 5 our own)» ® 


(though man for man it 1s not as good a ane superior ilhi 


REPRISE Me ed 
every institution and system are assum Pa prospe 
f£ greatness pecause: 


has reached its present altitude ot 
out games. It is not a convincin 
TORBAR ould have fare 
= Opinion of many, thea 
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| astimes like our own, which they sometimes try to adopt, had 


i | been @ See ihe Gan a true that at the completion 
hey | iad ae ‘Bow dhe is nobel re petter primed in the arts 
o ` ond scien 2 eae oe pte goes to make men. 
tl For the abuse of games there is nothing to say, except that 
it may be condemned as freely as vice or any other objectionable 
t Vatioys ractice. Even the misdemeanour of cramming learning into 
hat Such prain-weary boys may be denounced. For the use of games in 
J 10 on due season there is much to be said. You cannot with profit 
Dear ty concentrate a juvenile mind on work for more than a limited 
Must he number of hours in a day or days in a week. Tf you do, the 
er wher brain gets as clouded and overloaded as the stomach after a surfeit 
OWN and of Christmas feeding, and that means the doctor or abstinence. 
Thay be Boys require change, refreshment and, if healthy, output of 
ential tp energy, without which what miserable objects they would be. 
De mag. They want tonic excitement such as may be derived from robust 
Wonder games, which revive all that remains of the chivalry the books 
> surface on their library shelves tell them of. What a charm there is, for 
g round instance, in the anticipation of contest, the shock of a scrimmage, 
re at the the thrill of keen rivalry ; and what value in exciting the physical 
ave been energy, which modern races have in some degree lost since they 
e, that have ceased to be governed by the law that the fit can only 
bove al survive by the exercise of it. Energy, in fact, requires stimulation 
hereall | or it is liable to decay. Natural history affords us an object lesson 
a in the example of those birds which, being no longer compelled 
hibited to fly in self-protection, have ceased to do so and lost the capacity. 
nemory, Similarly, our boys if not urged to manly exercise as part of a 
hese all system would soon lose their vitality and become knock-kneed_., 
sbsolute specimens. ee: 
| cannot Let us consider for a moment what qualities are demanded and 
various developed by our national games and pastimes in vogue at schools. 
nthi: To begin with, take cricket. Before a boy wins his way to the 
masters Status of players in the front rank, many stages have had to 
nd that | bo traversed. He has had to fag, to be coaxed and broken 
o other | mto careful play at the nets, to practise fielding and other accom- 
J Plishments. Then he has to be keen so as to catch the eye of the 
a | “aptain or coach, to show himself capable of effort, to keep his 
| how" ead in crises and to compete with others in the contest for 
igne highest efficiency. Finally, upon winning his colours, he has 
pik Subordinate himself to the captaincy until such time as he can 
at bs Sam the crest himself, to play unselfishly for his side and keep 
re 2 Up its reputation ; and all the time to remember that a game is 
Ww 


Rever lost till it is won and may always be saved by the last effort 

the last player. And then he finds himself partner in a game 
mespicuous from all time for its perfect straightforwardness. 
ere is absolutely nothing crooked in its methods and aims. So 


ray 
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much waS'#e Wonea7na che tee on Many, 


Ng enshri ; 
players, that a proverb coined in ee pe m the ty 
ep I 


p oo? 
as h "Ons oy | 


down for generations as part ; 
unworthy act in the TA Th a Code to on hand 3 mi 
the game.’ That proverb runs throu SAAM it ion’, ay el 
wherever its sons are gathered, hella the British i phys 
serve them as a pleasure to be shared i he game conting. ie] abus 
enduring game which affords refreshment ¢ ee ae Nd it i : lead 
after they have abandoned the pursuit of it tioni Val Be 
Then, as regards football, we find $ 5 — 
ambitions, the same effort to excel and wi ; E ths e 
; N m a high p] sane syste 
does. The game is one to beget and presery Place ag ka f y 
will take buffeting and bruises in good part a T anly fellons wio | A 
ingly for their side. Egoism is not an Ae "Or user. | The 
schoolboys. There is nothing which tends to a ae ral | subo 
football, where if you play honestly for your sie bate thn what 
selfish, and if you are selfish you soon come mae ae | N 
schoolboy audience which is quick to observe and Pe. va ue | disci] 
itself. So likewise the shirker has a poor time and ae , oe 
to perform thoroughly the task he is appointed to do m on 
To take another illustration, viz. rowing, limited of. course | po 
to riverside schools. It has, probably more than any other branch | PA 
of athletics, excited the ardour of eminent Britishers—otherwe | ae 
studious of habit—who have emanated from our public schools they 
and universities. To quote one instance only of a really great | Britis 
man. It is related in a biography of the late Lord Kelvin that, difficr 
having become enamoured, he joined his college boat at Cam little 
bridge and thenceforth was able to think and talk of nothing ele to ex 
but the races. Apart from the fascination of rowing, there M | short 
the lessons it teaches of self-reliance, determination and discipline. | into | 
Before a crew is chosen, its members have had to prov’ He | Mem 
watermanship and their mettle, not only in muscle but m 1 ; zA but ‘t 
to their cause, which is to win if possible, but at any sate te | Sport 
punctiliously so that the product may be the fullest efi pl fi r 
men pulling in harmony. Rowing in its proper ior fmni | great 
cation of scientific principles, requiring the attention x perhap A Youth 
and body. Those who have never indulged in it oe atl x8 |} Schoo 
appreciate the glorious sensation felt by a cr u ls alone Uo yj 
as they lift their boat in unison, struggling W! us aa cont] they 
for every inch of waterway. The value of the Sa p comp? istar 
measured by the actual success achieved as ee oy boys. 
crews. There is something elevating to the © king 3? G Shok 
viduals wlio are entrusted with the duty of mage S qui 
attempt to serve a communal purpose. _ one W? ee a 
Of other pastimes, all good in tueg am are 
athletic sports, concerning which periodica A 
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10) 4 TEO ie 
ver | about the ae 2 one boys exhaust themselves on the 
lem. | running pat te 15 7 y of course to let them attempt too much 
; P | and run themse ves off their legs, or permit those of questionable 
ina physique to engage fie long and punishing races. That is where 
tina abuses may a: in to neutralise the good eflect of fine exercise k 
a i leading goka t G cultivation of stamina and endurance. But | 
wei undue exertion is not the fault of schoolboys only; men and 
er women of mature age occasionally overtax their strength and 
he sy come down badly. Yet we do not condemn the whole social 
T AE system pa Nin A., age sixty, exhausted herself with a long 
rit day in town, or Mr. B., after an extra round of golf, caught 
sue chills and succumbed. They are object lessons for us to study. 
lt i The ae a aoa is i preserve a sense of proportion by 
078 tha subordinating t r ue to p ysical powers, remembering that 
aA iy some ae ae 1 impunity others may find most injurious. 
bank _ Now, Uh a desire to emphasise is that for inculcation of the - 
ES discipline which human nature stands in need of, all these games 
press and pastimes referred to are sound and are a healthy supplement 
exhorted to intellectual training. They afford relief during the period of 
of cours mental strain, and wholesome occupation; they enforce the m 
ae l practical lessons of obedience which must be learnt as part of the 
romand | equipment for future command ; they bring out the qualities that 
therwise | make successful leaders and tend to the formation of character ; 
© schools they foster some of the characteristics we like to think are truly 
lly geat | British, viz. calmness in excitement or danger, resolution in 
po | dfculties, resource and judgment in action, There is, in fact, 
al i | little doubt that, but for the ambitions they kindle, the stimulus 
hing e 3 to exertion required by healthy individuals would as a rule fall 
aA short of the mark. A’ final point in their favour is that they call 
sa | nto being a form of comradeship leading to enduring friendship 
pve Ke | Memorable and useful in after life. Enmities there must be also ; 
one _ but they are comparatively trifling, for the whole spirit of true 
tou it | Sport is to take defeat in good part, to be modest in victory and - 
of eH | 8lerous to the vanquished. So that, weighing it all up, it is 
he a | “0t hard to realise, apart from the material benefit of games, how 
e | Sreat a moral influence for good they exercise upon the minds of 
pe | Youthful generations who are bound by the best traditions of 
ae School honour and ethics. 
UBS 


a Whilst holding strongly to these views, I must admit that 
„°y are controversial and raise other issues. There are, for 
- Mstance, those who contend that games have the effect of making 
ab hold in contempt their fellows who aim at distinction in 
“cholarship, The writer ventures the opinion that as a rule this 
x Quite incorrect. He believes that the great majority to-day 

© ambitious to gain the coveted position which distinction in ~ 
rm alone can give them, and that in any case they are loyal to 
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scholarly merit wherever it is found. There are of ling, 191 
go so far as to urge that the ‘ grit of our f cu ers, again 
lost quality, is waning badly. In a contrib Orefa ers, tm o. 
ee 0s 5 ane "bution to aps. ~ Uta Wee 
of September 1908, Lord Meath supports that ove > his Rey int 
not allude to schoolboys in particular, but to fhe a ube ( 
whole, defining the word ‘ grit’ as ‘ that virile 7 ~ Titish r an for | 
light of pain and physical discomfort and rejoi ae Which Make, nun 
ness of victory over adverse circumstances, and i the Conscions, and 
performance of duty, however difficult and aise regards the only 
the supreme virtues of all true men and women,’ ae as One of long 
ceeds to give reasons for doubt whether grit permena En be pry = 
mass of the population in anything like the prope a 5p 1 
hundred years ago. id a 
Amongst his arguments are : Te 
(1) That in the late South African war there were, compared of ie 
to other campaigns, questionable British surrenders to the enemy is th 
(2) That whilst the Englishman’s head is filled with thoughts the : 
of sport, the German is gaining knowledge which will avail t allud 
advance him in his profession. an't 
(3) That the waste places of the earth used formerly to be wit 
colonised by the Briton; now he finds the labour of subduing sea-f 
nature too severe for his enfeebled energies, and settles in the is oe 
towns, leaving the health-giving tillage of the virgin soil of nev rS 
countries to the hardier races. ae 
I will refer to these arguments in the order they are quoted. de 
(1) Tt is unfair to pass sentence on British surrenders m South fay 
Africa without careful examination of all the circumstances 0 T: 
nected with them. This is not the place to consider that mail progr 
It must be borne in mind, however, that in these days & ane need 
ing officer has to make up his mind rapidly whether Poo aL 
mitted to his charge can possibly retain a post mr allow a rule 
fire of machine guns and magazine rifles ; whether P them iron throu 
them to be wiped out in the hopeless attempt or aU ya ig pe peal 
utter destruction. That alternative in modern ie may be 4 the 
sented to every commandant who for strategic ee a | al 
forced into a desperate position not of his R Gayot pont ae 
wounding to our susceptibilities to think even e bane 1 cop: 
and betrayal of traditions; but we must ee wh am | and a 
conditions, and not condemn men for lack o ee er sith od | hold j 
military discretion in ayoiding wholesale ie ig not tea of the 
science of war to-day makes inevitable if hero gait long « 
with reason. - T petwe®™ at x | 
(2) Lord Meath, in making his co + redness a5 int ee 
and Germans, describes pluck and quick PET frequ” “mili 


oe ` int e 
national assets which cannot be mainta 
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fas use. Yet surely those attributes are more likel to b elope 
Boi in the sporting man than in the mere bokeo eepe 
He aes (3) At no time probably has emigration been more clamoured 


for or more vigorously pushed and carried out than now. What 


ace } 
he numerous agencies from almost all the self-governing Colonies 
scion. and from many emigration societies are promoting it freely! the 
ards th, only striking change of conditions being that the Colonies will no 
S one ¢ longer permit paupers, lunatics and criminals to land on their 
‘he pp shores. And, modern emigrants are beyond doubt adapting them- 
1 entire selves admirably to their new life. 
it dila In seeking explanation for the inclination of our rural popula- 
tion to settle in towns instead of remaining in the country for 
agricultural pursuits, we have to look not so rhuch to a change 
om pared of national temperament as to other causes. The primary cause 
enemy, is the class of education now given at State-aided schools. Tt was 
houghts the sturdy old fisherman in the North Sea trade who lamented, 
avail alluding to the School Board kids, ‘ They an’t got the heart, they 
an't got the guts.’ No doubt he was right. Those youngsters 
al who are to take up occupations of danger and hardship such as 
nbdving sea-fishing and the like need not only to be trained but to be bred 
seats to them. Yet their education unfits them for it, in that, instead 
eine “of cultivating a taste for work on the land or for honest trades 
demanding long apprenticeship, muscle and endurance, they 
ited. become seized of a craze for clerkships and sedentary employment 
n South under the fallacy that a little learning makes it dishonouring to 
atone labour in the sense formerly understood. 
matter. In the education of the masses according to the existing 
nmani: programme the whole point seems to be missed. They do not 
se Coll need to be fitted up with knowledge required for the passing of 
e fierce examinations. That is necessary for the classes but useless as 
1d allow Roe for the masses, whose time is wasted as they muddle along 
m fro} tough many books, instead of laying up that kind of information 
is pie Pee to the technical occupations which the bulk will find open 
may be i them. The policy might with more advantage be to teach and 
Hi evelop the children according to their different types of mind, not 
pono! classifying them all in one mould, nor assuming that the aims and 


€ aracteristics of one class of the community are bound to be in 
“eping with the standard of others. Handicrafts, manufactures, 
n agriculture must all have their votaries if the country is to 
4 ae own in worldwide competition. The common judgment 
Eon = nation is in favour of universal education of the masses So 
ae as it is not carried to an unpractical length. _ While, there- 
z S allowing every scope for genius, no matter in what social 
ue Jt is found, our educational system may usefully be to 
i liarise the minds of the multitude with the idea that there are 
“ous kinds of employment of a healthy and paying character 
Vou. UXXI_No, 421 oo 
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which the many may go for, and that mere Marg, i 


much in request nor so lucrative or inde 
occupations, despised as they appear t 
labour. 

If, then, our boys and girls are, to the minds of 
not of the grit they used to be, the cause is not t Some People 
to any spontancous degeneration of physique Bue ko attribute 
education which favours the production of pene i System of 
workmen—a passing phase, let us hope. But it $ rather thay 
to stay the rot before permanent mischief is donee #09 late 
abundant evidence that there is still plenty of sen i haye 
country. The personnel of our navy is the finest in th Ro 
The late war in South Africa proved beyond e A 

RNT g ao YOU question, in spite of 
regrettable incidents, what stuff our young soldiers and ae 
cousins were made of. No other nation has yet shown veal 
capable of such an effort as we then made. Even our Territorials, 
recruited largely from classes engaged in sedentary work, few as 
they unfortunately are, have shown what a reserve of vigour they 
possess during prolonged field operations. 

But if, as I think, there is reason to believe the British are 
‘still ‘ gritty,’ it is due, in respect of the masses as well as the 
classes, more to national pastimes than to books or learning, orto 
the grinding ‘German’ study which is held up as a pattern. Our 
soldiers and sailors revel in games; every Board school has an 
ample playground, every institution its athletic club, and every 
street (except the likes of Oxford Street and the Strand) its ma 
of players. Itis urged by some that there is now a visible F i 
in the lack of keenness to follow manly pursuits as of n # 
not that, however, be ascribed more than anything else to Hei 
diversions, healthy enough attractions in their way, ie? the 
attendance the cricket field used to claim in our Ya ci mettle 

facts we have to guide us in a comparative study of ae earn? 
are that Victoria Crosses are as well and oe eg ac? 
formerly, and there is no dearth of heroic/men, ey life ab 88 ot 
death in releasing entombed miners, 1 saving an 
rescuing from fire in desperate cases. In that entertal: 
It is well to know the opinion of oiber English, pon 
ing book by Price Collier, England and te referenco to te 
American point of view, the author says, 1 
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But if sporting instincts are answerable 
make robust men, there are many other things at our great public 
schools that contribute to the formation and enrichment of 
character. The masters know well how keenly alive their boys 
are to the tradition that the Anglo-Saxon people prefer to conduct, 
or at any rate to share in, the management of their own affairs. 
Can anyone acquainted with the system doubt the salutary effect 
of appointing and recognising young men of ‘good report’ as 
prefects, heads of houses, and leaders of thought? These posi- 
tions are not won or maintained by muscular prowess, but by a 
combination of qualities making for general fitness as regards 
capacity and integrity. They are held by those who, after trial, 
have proved themselves good citizens, who have gained the con- 
fidence of the authorities and are found worthy to be endowed 
with responsibility for assisting in the maintenance of order and 
the direction of activities in the corporate life of the school. What 
a power for good in the government of a school this partnership in 
responsibility can become ! 

One invaluable course of discipline which most of them pass 
through is that of the rifle corps. If not necessary to cultivate a 
martial spirit in our boys, it is of the highest importance, in these 
days when the position of Great Britain is challenged, to train 
the able-bodied sufficiently in drill and the use of arms, so that 
each may be competent to stand as an effective in the ranks for 
defence of his country in case of need. Apart from that, the 
physical exercise sets them up and makes them, as they should 
be, proud of wearing the King’s uniform. Would that the entire 
manhood of this country were compelled to go through their course 
before they could claim the full right of citizenship. Were that 
80 we might hear less of German bogies and foreign invasion. 

There are many practical questions which cannot here be dealt 
With ; but one in particular demands attention, viz. that which 
telates to the duty of bringing up boys with a definite aim, and 
Not allowing them to drift along in a purposeless manner to the 
end of an academic career. In these thrusting days, when the 
struggle for existence is getting so acute, we cannot ignore the 
act that the great majority go to school with the certain prospect 
of having eventually to earn their own living. The timely choice 
0 Professions is therefore a matter of grave consequence. Many 

Js from want of enlightenment or experience are utterly in- 
“apable of choosing for themselves. It is no fault of theirs; it is 


9 “Imply their misfortune. Some round ones are fitted into square 


oles and fail ; others succeed by force of character in spite of 
a Misfit. But it is a lottery, and a great burden lies upon 


then and guardians to diagnose not only the capacity but P 
E temperament of their charges, before committing them 


for much that goes to 


z ishes 
-` without common-sense seldom accomplis? 
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SELECTING A SON’S PROFESSIO Obe: 

A farmer in the Western States had a son and did x 

business to start him, so he put him up in a room ne know in Wh 
nothing but a Bible, an apple, and a dollar. He ae Raa there ras 
short time he found the boy eating the apple he would meee if altera 
if reading the Bible he would train him for the Chasse aad 
pocketed the money he would make him a stockbroker. meee has 
the boy sitting on the Bible, and eating the apple, with the ce foun 
pocket. He became a politician. oat in his 


Whether the story is fictitious or not, there is more in it than 
meets the eye. If exaggerated, it illustrates the sort of method 
by which children are sometimes dedicated to professions. The 
moral is to show how well-laid designs may be frustrated. The 
father pooled his ideas and determined by a practical test to 
decide upon his son’s career. He was completely beaten in the 
gamble, the boy solving the problem for himself. It was a mere 
accident that gave him the opportunity to ‘show that his ideas 
were not in common with those of his parent. How often it may 
be that the instincts of boys and their guardians differ without the 
chance being afforded to discover the fact until too late; that r 
when the parties are committed to a course which turns out W 
be unpractical if not unhappy. 


-dicate in particular thtt 
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proper functions. It may be that they are still working in 
grooves, though much less than formerly, and do not seek to 
jevelop boys according to their different types of mind ; perhaps 
it is found impossible to do so. Yet the system in vogue un- 
doubtedly makes for the formation of character and for develop- 
ment of the best national qualities. The boys are nourished on 
the doctrine that they have to play the human game in a mannerly 
way with a straight bat and shun crookedness. They are given 


a high standard of duty to live up to at school, are taught to be 


jealous of maintaining it while there, and to carry it into any 


sphere of public work in after-life. If, as I believe, the great 
majority are turned out with a useful education and high-minded 
character, then we may feel that the public schools, which we 
regard as one of the treasures of England, are doing their work 
and doing it well. 

In conclusion let me quote the following striking and appro- 
priate lines from a short poem by Mr. Henry Newbolt, which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 10, 1898, entitled 
‘Clifton Chapel’ : 

To set the Cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 


Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what You are the race will be. 


GODFREY LAGDEN. 
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‘WHEN shall we marry our girls?’ ig 3 the 
problem than ‘ What shall Se do with on ei lesg seriong It 
apt to launch a débutante daughter with a os, ee m o 
an unconvincing manner, that they trust the dear IA in Re 
marry during her first season. They need have no roa a w 
is almost always realised. But why? Marriage is out ot en a 
that is merely a platitude; a fundamental cause has to ne a 
covered, and I think we shall find if we look carefully i te ins 
question that the relation between men and maidens has ba 
revolutionised. The Zeitgeist is, of course, responsible for s Sex 
serious a, change, but as I am an advocate of early marriage— BEE 
child marriage if possible, where the woman’s age only is con + wo! 
cerned—I deplore these days of prolonged spinsterhood. In 
Nothing is more demoralising to a girl than a cycle of seasons: cha 
By season I mean not only the loveliest months of summer wh 
spent cooped up in Mayfair, but the round of pleasuring ou: 
which the year’s calendar provides. Let me say in defence of the ofte 
twentieth-century girl that she has an insatiable appetite for gn 
amusement. Her sense of enjoyment does not become jaded by ae 
the constant repetition of hunt balls, country-house ma 4 
amateur theatricals, and days spent on the river. She Ue, irre 
the storm of these entertainments bravely, she has a pre 
manner, her health is good, her high spirits are invete ys op usu 
no less pretty, well dressed, laughing at twenty-eight r shat als! suc) 
at eighteen. I had almost said seductive, but she 1s T a ai gd hon 
there’s the rub. She has had love affairs—many va faction! | the 
ness here to see how they have been conducted. T e thebest | and 
methods are, of course, obsolete, yet perhaps t hey tch ait Sut 
as a means to an end that is to say. The T j n 
at balls, the dog-like fidelity of a black-gowned ee ie att 
ling or shopping, the invitation to luncheon a ea, of 00! J ae 
Mamma’s own fair hand which precluded Cae pee abandon Prol 
spondence with an admirer—this sheltered lits g echos or ; 
by the modern girl; she is fending. for hoa cust 


a the pity 18 # 


ery of Magda ‘Jo son ) 10 ’_yes, aD 
be somebody else. — 
_ The times move fast, and our gitis © ™ po 2 
a young lady emerges from the schoolroo™ ae 
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the finished article. She knows instinctively how to do her hair 
jn the most becoming manner, with just enough chien to 
recall the front row of the Gaiety, though this note is not overdone. 
She powdered her nose from the first, not aggressively, but she 
naturally contends that one should make the best of oneself. 
There is to me something touching in the attitude of dowdy, 
mothers and bluff English fathers towards this exotic creature 
they have reared in a healthy, if a little inclement, atmosphere. 
It is obvious that the forcing-house process has not been resorted 
to at home, and it is difficult to say what outside influences have 
been brought to bear. Judging from the coiffure and the almost 
typical silhouette of many, we surmise that the Tatler has cast 
a sinister spell on their young existence. As anxious parents 
our lives are further jeopardised by the fear that our girls may 


} choose a career on the stage in preference to the time-honoured 


institution of marriage. 

A young lady’s first experience of the philanderings of the other 
sex is probably derived from the calf-love of young Oxford. She 
sees her brother’s friends in a free-and-easy manner, and they 


- would be inhuman if they did not fall victims to her charms. Here 


I must draw attention to the extremely delicate position of the 
chaperon, who views with a certain disquietude an intercourse 
which, though harmless, has an erotic flayour. To make capital 
out of such Jack-and-Jill friendships is unnecessary, yet they 
often assume an alarming aspect, and, where there is distressing 
constancy on both sides, without the utilitarian sense of self- 
preservation. A romantic attachment of this kind might prove a 
Serious impediment. 

The chaperon, if she is wise, will wink at a great deal of this 
irresponsible love-making, but I cannot quite fall in with the 
present-day view of the harmlessness of these flirtations. It is 
usually said of the young man in his last year at Oxford, “ He is 
such a nice boy; we are all so devoted to him ; he makes quite a 
home of this place.’ To which I would reply, ‘ Beware.” For 
the young man is not by any means the child you fondly picture, 
and you are playing with fire that you may not be able to extin- 
Suish, and which will cost you expensive fuel in the future. 

The University youth is annoying, in that, Peter-Panlike, he 
never grows up. ‘ Shades of the prison house’ do not seem to 
Close around him, or at least not nearly as quickly as they should, 
for while he still claims boyhood as his own, in years, and very 


Probably in experience, he is the equal of a subaltern in the Army, — og i 


®t a lieutenant in his Majesty's Navy. It is nevertheless the 
Custom lately to allow untrammelled propinquity between what 
We call boys and girls. Girls, I will grant you, but not boy: 
t establishes an unfortunate precedent, for it is difficult, logicall 
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her, and while he is wrestling with ‘ Greats? ask lies befor jn a 
satin shoes are flying nightly on the big Londen seamen White is eC 

I do not know how the modern girl fills in h acmill, with 
in the Park has no longer much vogue. Balls er day. Ridh foot 

_ the voice of the milkman is lilting in the area an Kept Up till attr 
morning is probably too strenuous an effort. Dieses ae the a 
many hours, and one can hardly grudge this shen ona a fe 
result; a little philanthropy is usually thrown in on a the a 
the Personal Service League, or the London Hospital a Ki 
Baen a studio i maiten te re distri An a fo 

a ce days a week, or there are singing are í 
lessons to be taken. But the object of existence for her at present and 
is the making of friends, and this very really and truly should be ciati 
her aim. To achieve it, she must not be too smart in her reparteo for i 
(men are so easily scared) ; she must be tolerant, she must not do slen 
eet imitations, and she must assert that she enjoys herself all a 
the time. 

Girls are good friends to girls as a rule, but when three or not 
four clever ones form a close gang a man feels, not unnaturally, Tat 
discouraged and bewildered. This is another tendency of the ag@, pees 
and a solemn warning should be given to those Mammas who see De 
their girls drifting into a clique. When an unfortunate soupirant on 
has begun to pay his addresses to one or the other, he has 7 p by 
comfortable feeling that he has to run the gauntlet and be a of b 
pilloried and criticised by all. This endless discussion, ie 4 resu 
ing and tearing of every eligible, makes the ladies pea! | ' 
captious and hypercritical. They are neither touched ii con be | Ast 
that a man should pay them the highest tribute oe aint | bse 
given ; they receive it as a joke, and if he is dull and pa e | 2nd 
as an insult. Many of the girls are labouring u2 a gerth 7 So 
that they are capable of passion equal to J uliet Bah that Ue $ a 
misapprehension they demand a Romeo. The aa t wou! A io 
are not enough in love is given as a pretext for ree a í thin 
appear an excellent marriage. I imagine it ao be ¢ Play 
girl that she is too much wrapped up in herself i i 
falling in love—a rather painful process to bee el of eg% Roti 
herself insensibly from such a fate by a thic en, pub ii law 
Mothets can merely bewail the blindness oe ig sharp 
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droll and unconventional, but of tenderness, that most lovable 

quality, more common to men than to women, there is little. 

Let us look at the man’s attitude when he is attracted by the 

irl. He is determined to see a good deal of her, and he succeeds 

in this, too well perhaps, for every facility is given him. An 
amitié amoureuse with a married woman could not be conducted 
jin a more straightforward manner. The fact that he admires her 
is common knowledge after a week, and he meets her constantly 
with an unquestioned licence. They meet on a curiously equal 
footing—they are both in a way bachelors; but though he is 
attracted he is also wary, he is determined not to force the pace, 
to look before he leaps, and so the thing hangs fire. Some months 
pass by, and in the end he rides away to propose to a little Jane 
Austen débutante whom he has seen four or five times, at local 
cricket-matches. 

Intellectual flirtations, with men much older than themselves, 
form a favourite occupation for the jeunes-filles of to-day. They 
are called intellectual because books are exchanged, but not read, 
and the original bond of sympathy is, perhaps, the mutual appre- 
ciation of some mawkish literature. A passionate attachment 
for Synge or Housman is declared at a dinner-party, and on this 
slender basis is built up an unnecessary and rather tiresome 
relation. 

Five or six years slip by, misspent because a true value is 
not given to things. Where the fault lies I do not know nor will 
I attempt to say, but I feel that there is a want of honest out- 
Speaking on all sides. Mothers are ashamed to admit that . 
marriage is the goal they wish their daughters to reach. 
Daughters are under the impression that with no personal effort 
to ingratiate themselves they will be sought out, wooed and wed 
by the ideal bridegroom. Better far not to make marriage the sort 
of bogey which it is, to discuss it freely as the most natural 
result of ‘ coming out,’ the happiest issue of girlhood. 

The ambition of mothers is often a very serious drawback. 
As this generation marries late, so Mammas and Grannies married 
at seventeen. A rather difficult situation arises where the chaperon 
and the girl are almost of an age! An ambitious mother, if she 
18 not careful, can act as a cold douche, and discourage the young 
Couple in an injudicious manner if the suitor does not quite fulfil 
the high standard she demands of him. There is nearly always 
a loss of dignity on one side or the other, and I cannot help 
thinking that girls nowadays fear the situation : they all wish to 
Play at the ‘ proud Maisie ’ of the old ballad. 

P erhaps in any case it is wise not to form any preconceived 
notion as to the kind of man one’s daughter will marry. The 
àw of variety is apt to baffle one. If you care passionately for 
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Where you have hoped for a uni i aY Mir sh 
of seven thousand acres, she will pectin Neighbour} a jit 
rider who has scored a triumph in the Bertoni toa gentlem, us 
doomed to disappointment, and you will eae a S, You M 
you must needs follow a policy of inaction for i Š broad tolerance 
I began by saying the relations between na e do nothin i 
not now what they used to be. They are ae aa en 
because of the liberty we give our girls. The little, wong T thin, 
which fenced them round in old days has sorte ae barrier 
appeared. It wasa thing of straw, I admit, a mere ay ee ti 
a few conventionalities, but breaking it down has had ie y 
ing effects. A man can enjoy the constant téte-d-téte soc 
girl whom he admires; can flirt with her, dance with her is p 
with her, can travel from country-house to country-house vili her a 
as long as his fancy pleases, without feeling that he is pledging pe 
himself to anything further. Gela n’engage ù rien—delightful mi 
for him; there is no longer any talk of“comprorising her, o — 
behaving badly. Intentions are not asked ; these are honourable, 
no doubt, but inconvenient; and so we find that new methods sp 
have produced a type of bachelor-girl—(I have already used thi co. 
phrase, but I can think of no other)—previously unknown tous ow 
all. All my sympathies are with her, though she would nob like T} 
this. She has unwittingly created an impasse for herself. co 
; She does not know that though she has altered, men atè T go 
k the same, that the idea of purdah is as strong in the v | g 
| in the East. The bride that is desirable is the precious gt * i 
i, jewel which hag not sparkled for others. Rees We | ho 
f There must be mystery where there is to be ae the old | 3 
‘cannot blame men who feel this; they are going ba A jife 5 | fa 
primeval instincts, of which the unwritten law of soci E tra 
> y 
merely the shadow. ; aet pi 
] ; ; wee 5 „m which bas $ 
There is a talisman in immaturity—a charm pearen Pate me 
ceased to cast its spell. The sketch in art 18 often 7 posi | an 


| not at her best when she is eighteen, 
first blow of loveliness which the years cè 
were a man I would ask for this youthfulness as 
the delicious freshness of a mind that is ones r comp 

fear that such a young, crude thing could zo mberi 

for the éternel féminin is there at all times a u glee 
y to be awakened like the old fairy-tale oft 4 
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0. 
ale After the oe aera of her beauty is clouded over, there 
ina” jg an bene We and she together will glean from their 
se, a, golden ee pan by the tears and laughter they have 
a ial shared, mellowe ys staunch fellowship against the winds of 
E soni, life. As the shadows lengthen she will feel that she has reaped 
Sha the rich harvest of a long love. 

an ; : é 
YOU ate Et comme chaque joun je t'aime davantage 
lerance Aujourd We plus qwhier et bien moins que demain, 
nothin ? Qu dooie TO les rides du visage . E 

6: Mon amour se fera plus grave et plus serein. 
dens are C’est vrai, nous serons vieux, trés vieux, faiblis par låge, 
I think, Mais plus fort chaque jour je serrerai ta main, 
t barrier Car vois-tu, chaque jour je t’aime davantage 
ther dis. Aujourd’hui plus qwhier et bien moins que demain. 
vance of It is impossible to put the clock back—young ladies throw off 
e-reah- the schoolroom yoke early; and here, again, I am in favour of 
ety of a plain-speaking to check a forwardness and precocity which is pain- 
er, hunt ful. If they knew that their most powerful weapon is a gentle 
with her reserve, that their strength lies in their weakness, they would 
oledging perhaps correct their ways. They will have to learn to please 
lightful men—as a squaw I say it (I hope no suffragette will scan this line) 
her, or —for that, indeed, is the whole duty of woman. 
ourable, _Parti-hunting has gone on through the ages; it is not a noble 
nethods sport, but the quarry is well able to protect itself. Most eldest 
sed this sons’ lives are blighted by an ingenuous illusion, touching in its 
m to us own way, that they are being tracked and trapped at every step. 
not like This fear haunts their waking dreams, makes them rude, self- 
R conscious, and aloof, and cuts them off from a great deal of simple 
wre ever enjoyment. They are mercilessly persecuted, I admit, in some 
Vest as quarters ; indeed, it is a perpetual subject of wonder to me that 
yuarded mothers, equipped with every knowledge of the world and an 


undefeated tact and delicacy in other matters, should blunder so 
hopelessly in their methods to annex marriageable men. 

There are some of my acquaintance who, realising that to cater 
for eligibles is a work of difficulty, have departed from the beaten 
track : their daughters have an almost frenzied naturalness of 
Manner and appearance. Others have attempted a return to 
Medievalism by practising their girls in much fine needlework 
and the reading aloud of recondite poetry. I do not consider that 

i these far-fetched effects are necessary—we have only to generalise 
roughly on our own experience to find the type of girl that the 
average young man chooses to be his wife. He does not select 
the brilliant girl who seems to have been endowed by fairy god- 
Mothers with the choicest gifts of beauty, wit, and talent, and 
Who has learnt to use them before she has struck seventeen. s 

he announcement in the Morning. Post of the marriage of a Re 3 
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much-sought-after young man u : : 
ught n usually fa ah : 
on the family breakfast-table. It Le S Re t fromt 
and to mothers of daughter Carly alwa Ye by 
i ghters who have al JS & Sume 
market a disagreeable surprise. mY Outstayeg g 
The thing has been done so quietly, alr . ii 
way, for while the offender has not blushed aa m an Under) 
tion with Miss ——, he has kept his own O advertise his lina, 
the choice of a bride. One cannot help feeling Sem ye regard A 
! His taste, as a rule, is good. He atten persona] Tancour, 
bringing of the woman who is to be the mpi ne fo the op 
This is possibly the bedrock on which we fon ee ale, a 
something seriously wrong in th i onder. There y 
; y § in the education of our gir] p j 
not preparing them for their task. A French he oa A 
ae a ort chman once said to ine 
nav the English transcended all other nations in thei ts des 
training. We are unchallenged in our greatness ag aoe 1 al 
of boys, horses, and sporting dogs. Let it not be said M wh 
not know how to rear our girls, for this is a grave indict m tru 
Frenchman in Fanny’s Fi He 
mi Hanny’s First Play makes a speech on this subject get 
Adroit and brilliant, and instinct with the genius of his nation. hs 
ality, he is never for a moment sincere. He professes to admire pe 
and envy us In our upbringing of our girls; he is, no doubt, Be 
startled that mothers should not afford their daughters the ordinary Pa 
protection that a good housekeeper gives the servant-girls com- p 
mitted to her care. These are the English methods, but he himself a 
will be careful not to resort to them. Do not let us be hoodwinked A 
Into imagining that they are wise ones. ; hig 
We are gambling with a serious trust ; we are playing a losing pro 
game. Let us see the folly of these new ways, and go back to on 
the old. mo 
BARBARA WILSON. cor: 
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ENGLISH RADICALS AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS 


A very notable change has lately come over a section of the 
Radical party in reference to foreign affairs. It was first visible 
in the welcome given to the Turkish or rather Salonika Revolu- 
tion. So long as the Ottoman Government remained a 
despotism, alike in fact and in appearance, English Radicals 
adhered pretty steadily to the ‘bag and baggage’ doctrine 
which Mr. Gladstone had made famous. He had not, it is 
true, done much when in office to give practical effect to his 
denunciations in opposition. A European conflict was too great 
a calamity to be provoked for the sake of an idea. But so far as 
feeling went, he was always on the side of the oppressed Christian 
races, and his conception of the ultimate re-arrangement of the 
Balkan peninsula invariably included the retirement of the Turks 
from Europe. The recent change in Radical feeling is due to the 
lessened importance now attributed to the religious element in the 
problem. Mr. Gladstone could not tolerate the permanent sub- 
jection of a Christian population to a Mohammedan Government ; 
his Radical successors sce no objection to such an arrangement, 
provided that the Mohammedan Government is willing to veil its 
teal character under a vencer of constitutional forms. From the 
moment that the authors of the Turkish Revolution adopted the 
Correct Parliamentary shibboleths, their English sympathisers 
treated the religious difficulty as non-existent. With this out of 
the way the establishment of a Liberal Ottoman Empire seemed 
to them the best and most natural settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Tt is only fair to the Young Turks to admit that they did not 
long sail under false colours. They have governed Macedonia and 
Albania by methods identical in principle with those pursued by the 
dethroned Sultan. In one respect, indeed, the condition of these 
Unfortunate provinces has changed for the worse. Under Abdul 
amid they had at least the goodwill of Europe. The Great 
Owers may not have done very much to check the employment of 
Murder, rape, and torture as the customary instruments of main- 
taining order, but they did something. Since the change of 
°vernment they have done nothing. All thought of intervention 
Was at once dismissed, and the Young Turks have been left free to 
Show how readily the new hands could accommodate themselves 
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2 the prives pons. I am glad to say that so Mog T 1912 
friends are now thoroughly shocked by t} e Of thein Tar 
Government. Tt isa singular commen "© Policy of ssh politi 
which the revolution in Constantinople on the Enthusia x Rey be pê 
should so soon have been foung recens ime Welcomed t an clear 
machinery for helping the victims of the Ge r revive the n P : 
revolution has set up. Yet what has hap are toe Which ta is Di 
foreseen by anyone who looked facts a pi have been e. 
alternative course to that actually taken by ea he only ce 
would have been to give the Christian population t jpo Dis chan 
in the conduct of affairs. But this would have m ven full shar find u 
end to the Ottoman dominion in Europe. Thus i & Speedy Freni 
of the old policy was inevitable, and the old policy ge a: whic! 
the old methods. That the Young Turks should ci riod with it have 
A : } > ung Tur s should choose the second i 
of these alternatives was inevitable. What was not inevit i e 
was that an English party which has always associated ENA Eo 
Nationalist aspirations should abandon its ideal in the case of h e, 
Christian subjects of the Porte. i F Eon 
It is probably only a coincidence that this new-born sympathy do th 
with Turkey has been accompanied by an equally marked approach very { 
to the one friend that Turkey can claim in Europe. The under- the o 
standing with France and Russia, which for years has been mista 
accepted as the corner-stone of English foreign policy, has suddenly policy 
fallen into disfavour with a section of the Radical party. The inevit 
assurance of continued peace which the Triple Entente is sup: buildi 
posed to offer has lost its value in their eyes. Every act of the at ont 
Russian Government is once more viewed with suspicion. The A 
impracticable rulers of Persia have been consistently encouragel ete 
to flout Russia by hopes of English support, while the a ae | 
attempts to restore order have, by a fine imaginative effort "4 ee 
denounced as massacres. The burdens of a French Beatin D as neve 
dwelt upon with hardly a reference to the advantages Gera) maint 
greatly outweigh them, and we are counselled to look i quarter | becon 
for the peace we have so long sought for in the bee own 0 | mend 
This sudden desire for a German alliance cannot a Radicals | Stand; 
a disinterested admiration of German methods. , the position o | doubl. 
ean hardly be in love with the conscription, with | cements by | Germ: 
the Emperor in the State, with the ingenious r e T a i 
which a Parliamentary vote is denied any ree by way a poe 
conduct of public affairs.. What, then, 18 SiN see ne k = 


explanation of this sudden change of front? 
except the unheroic desire to be on good t 
Power. It was suddenly discovered that or 
France might involve duties as well as bene’: 
having to send an expeditionary force either ai 
the French coast awoke absolute consternatlo 
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> the English Admiralty. These enormous estimates can, they 
Ink, only be explained as the preparation for a contemplated — 


“tack upon thetnselves. If our shipbuilding were brought down Re hp 
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jiticians. Even peace seemed to them worthless if it had to 
he paid for 1n such coin. ‘The true policy of England is to keep 
dear of entangling alliances; or, if this should prove impossible, 
to take care always to be the friend of the combatant which 
ig most likely to win. For forty years Germany has been the 
only Power that answers to this description. She, and she 
alone, has been strong enough to threaten the peace of Europe. 
Consequently in an understanding with Germany lies our best 
chance of ensuring that, should war unfortunately come, it will 
find us on the side of the strongest battalions. The miasma of the 
French Entente and the misreading of the European situation in 
which it had its origin have blinded us to this plain fact. We 


have once more put our money on the wrong horse, and allied our: 
selves with a nation which has everything to gain by our friendship 


and nothing of value to offer in return. We have little to fear 


from France and a great deal to fear from Germany. Conse- 
quently France may be safely left to take her chance, so long as 


we can secure the goodwill of her great neighbour. That we can 
do this we may feel reasonably certain. No doubt we are not on 
very good terms with Germany at this moment. But thatis really 


the outcome of Sir Edward Grey’s perverse suspicions and of the. 


mistaken naval policy of successive English Cabinets. Of this, 
policy the recent growth of the German navy is the natural and 
inevitable result. What else can be expected so long as we go on: 
building ships which a rational arrangement with Germany would 
at once make unnecessary ?’ 

A good deal might be said of the meanness of the part which 
these calculations assign to England. But to say it would be use- 
less, because to politicians of this type the profitableness of a 
Policy is the only thing worth considering, and unnecessary 
because it is easy to combat them on the ground they themselves 
have taken up. In the present position of European affairs the 
Maintenance of European peace is the end which it chiefly 
becomes us to keep in view. A German alliance is now recom- 
mended to us as a safer road to this end than our present under- 
Standing with France. But this alternative policy rests on a 
double misconception. It ignores both the obligations which a 

rman alliance would entail upon us, and the extent to which 
e benefits which it is assumed would follow from it are already 
“cured by the Triple Entente. The Radical explanation of the 
Stowth of the German navy is that it is simply the result of our 
own extravagance in the same field. What has made the German 
Vernment and the German people uneasy has been the action 
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the same kind as those w a 
most sanguine of Sir e E had seen the last of m on 
that France would not see in an i OO can hardly ‘ae a 
ace t n 510-Wer 2 3 
E 4 ae The moment she disco mi ae a direct to pa 
ok to except her own, to hav at she had np i 
England and Germany would become > œ navy equal to those ol the ! 
sity. When this change of front wa a matter of the first neces. be ir 
old feeling against France would at a pattie in England the eage 
be regarded as our natural enemy naan She would again has { 
victims of a French panic as much À ; nE pea pie 
Mew the French coast and ie One ee | E 
o us tha i . i ‘s are nearer | 
here. ae BEA? eos ee alliance would be no help tow | latel; 
as well as her own. Sh a i not be wil aaa int aa 
that asin a war with F sane d be far more likely to remind w a 
so bhen maal ‘rance the principal part on land would fll not | 
, England must be prepared to play the principal partait | ecol 
sea. Our naval strength would rapidly rise to its old or greater ciliat 
proportions, with the solitary difference that it would be directed | Kite! 
against France instead of against Germany. if it 
It will possibly be objected that I am imagining & fat closet aa 
and more intimate connexion with Germany than evel the mos! we 
advanced Radical desires. No doubt, if we could distribute the F tk 
burden of the Alliance just as we pleased, we should prefer a thie 
arrangement under which Germany should do all the work = aan 
pare os only the gains. But is this a division likely "2 ce a | Fran 
many’s purpose? She will not accept our overtures woke a | to le 
are prepared to make it worth her while. he no a | Whi) 
she wants nothing of us except our goodwill, and ee own 
once this has been given we shall be left to thank our st T 
the most efficient army and the biggest navy in Br & Ge 
to a friend instead. of to an enemy, bas no founde™ 
in fancy. The value of Italy to the Triple Allian? 
and thoug 


greatly lessened by her African adventure, 
«cannot look to us to fill the place of an 
far more than fill the place of an Ttalian fleet: 
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a deliberstey eae sae info an enemy, and our new ally 
Lay will certainly not reheve us of the consequences of our choice 
Ce woul merely because we find them inconvenient. She will hold that 
we are sufficiently rewarded for our change of policy by the 
> Radi plessing of her friendship. But that inestimable gift will cer- } 
banka tainly carry with it duties as well as advantages, and if we j 
Money ty are to enjoy the one we must be prepared to perform the other. 
point of Least of all Powers is Germany likely to conclude a treaty in 
ed. The which the other party gets the lion’s share of the spoil. The 
ater Tata increase in the French navy which will certainly follow upon 
mands of our virtual repudiation of the entente will be a menace to her 
of. The as well as to us, and since England will have been the immediate 
y believe cause of it, Germany will with reason expect her at the very least ) 
a direct to pay her full share of the naval cost. 
o had m Nor is this the whole of the burden which the retirement from 
those of the Triple Entente would lay upon us. France would naturally 
st neces. be indignant at our sudden change of policy, and she would be 
land the eager to show how much we had lost by abandoning her. She 
ild again has far more opportunities of this kind than Germany has. Our 
1d be the interests cross hers in more parts of the world, and we should 
German very soon learn the difference between making business arrange- 
e neaer | ments with a present friend and with a friend whom we have 
olp to us lately discarded for one who, as we think, will serve our pur- t 
r burden pose better. English statesmen had large experience in the past £ 
mind us of what France could do in this way, and their successors will 
ould fall | not find her power of giving pin-pricks at all lessened by the 
patai | recollection that we have thrown her over in the hope of con- 
„greater | ciliating Germany. To mention only one instance, Lord y 
directed Kitchener would find his work in Egypt a good deal harder K 
if it had to be done in the face of constant remonstrance and v 
cost, Interference on the part of France. But what will this matter 


he most af if we have Germany at our back? There would be great force I) 
moi 1 this question if we could be sure of German support in a X 
| Quarrel with France. But we have no possible right to take 


v 
ele thi a $ 
ork and 18 for granted: Germany might be of opinion that there was $, 
uit Ger | ‘omething more to be got out of a war between England and i 
less Y? ; rance than a decisive victory on either side. She might prefer f 
on that | maceve both combatants to waste their strength in a pa i 
4 when q ench she would. at last bring to.a conclusion in which her f 5 
ars D“ n fee as arbitrator would not be forgotten. i 


This is the prospect—not surely a very inviting one—which 


003 
Ta i po erman alliance holds out to England. But there is no cer- 
g | ay that even this alliance, uninviting as ib oe seem z 
m FF me a us, 18 really within our reach. Germany as no senti- 
o j an al affection for England, and the English dominions con- | 
eS e iaa large areas of scantily occupied territory which it would 
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be very convenient to her to possess 
not make proper allowance for ea 
tion for her, while one that did 
be popular in England. uite j 
might prefer to take the ee 
soon as her naval preparations are con 


run any great risks by this necessary delay. ‘The ae 
. e zi 


England would not have been pr, lian 
standing with France had sone Rael ae until otra “i 
we should be in no hurry to quarrel with toe with this gone hop 
remaining to us in Europe. The German an possible fren dee 
quite alive to the significance of this change emen Wold hy Er 
Our advances, worthless as they might think ie Our position, sect 
be at once rejected, and the interval of apparent are oe | Ow 
be turned to excellent account in another Becton, gore Woe 
There is another aspect of the foreign policy that has lately ie 
found favour with some Radicals, which is more al ip | 
than any I have mentioned. Our abandonment of hae oo 
would not, it is true, leave her friendless. Russia would a PL 
be likely to change her policy for no other reason than because | A 
we had done the same thing, and, if the understanding betwen te 
her and France were unaffected by the withdrawal of England, ner 
Germany would still have two possible attacks to prepare for Ger 
The movements of an army of invasion assembled on bet | con 
western frontier would be seriously hampered by the need of be ` 
keeping an army on her eastern frontier to meet a probable | ang 
advance on the side of Russia. It is possible, no doubt, tht | ther 
Russia might see cause to reconsider her attitude towards Brant as ¢ 
and leave Germany free to take what action she thinks a desi 
her own interest. Even then, however, it would not rolek con 
Germany would think it her interest to fight Prora tno: ie 
England out of the way, what is there to prevent earch that 
Powers from arriving at an understanding between Tem | is t 
No doubt with England and Russia remaining neutral, af conf- | beg: 
might attack France in full confidence of ee, nt obser | com 
dence is not indeed shared by some highly come eal ee OL 
outside Germany, but with the recollections of a with © Wh 
minds her own people might naturally look rony ip | exp 
dence to a similar triumph. All the same hich i is 6 to p 
likely to provoke war when the objects fo has noth dic 
: taken may be had at far less cost. Germa equally an 
K gain by a war with France that she may Te A 
= gain by an understanding with France. An yo g j fae 


= to offer Germany comparable with what 
an alliance with France? Our 
ly contemplated this contingency- 
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pngland had only to offer Germany her friendship to have it at 
once accepted. They forget that when once she had made 
friends with France, nothing that we could offer her would have 
much value in her eyes. What Germany wants is ‘not our help 
against anyone, but France’s neutrality when Germany is at 
rips with us.’? A Franco-German understanding, concluded 
in advance of a war with England, would put an end to any 
hope of help coming at the last moment from an alienated friend, 
and we should have to face the probable hostility of two Great 
Powers without having a single ally whose help could be of any 
service. Tt is even possible that France’s neutrality might be 
secured without any previgus overtures from Germany to France. 
Our discarded ally might be so indignant at our desertion of 
her that her attitude in a war between Germany and England 
would be one of ostentatious indifference. 

This is the new policy which is pressed upon us by a section 
of English politicians as giving better security for peace than 
the policy which has consistently been pursued by Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Edward Grey. It will be seen that the security 
is not the same in the two cases. In a German Alliance it would 
be the ardent desire for peace which is credited to our new part- 
ner. I do not doubt that the German Government and the 
German nation are sincerely anxious for peace. It is scarcely 
conceivable, considering the scale on which a European war must 
be waged, that any nation should deliberately provoke one. But 
a nation may have objects in view—objects perfectly legitimate in 
themselves—which may not be attainable except by war. ‘This, 
as everybody knows, is the case with Germany to-day. Her 
desire for territorial expansion, for ‘a place in the sun, is not 
concealed. Nor is it in itself a desire which Englishmen have 
any right to condemn. ‘The whole history of the British Empire 
has had expansion for its dominant note, and a large part of 
that Empire is ‘in the sun.’ But between the two cases there 
is this significant difference. The growth of the British Empire 
began at a time when much of the world lay open to the first 
comer. The extension of the German Empire has to be carried 
on at a time when there is practically no vacant territory left. 
What her people will eventually have to determine is whether 
expansion is so necessary to them that war is not too high a price 
to pay for it. That is a question which no one outside Germany 
Can answer. But the fact that it must be answered some day 
disqualifies Germany from posing as & Power which has a single 
eye to peace. Peace, no doubt, is one of her objects, but it is 


only one, and in the rough and tumble of European politics it 


may quite possibly be sent to the wall. 


l I borrow this sentence from a striking article in the Zye- Witness. A 
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This is what England must be prena.. May 19 
with Germany. The Corisidorsegeaea for if she alli . 
include, at the very least, acquiescence 7 SuChin alia hen Ui 
ee ; Sy 4 In Ger lan p s 
prises, and even if England succeeds in aa Colonia] ll ar 
acquiescence, the peace of Europe will +i ating her nates A 
the carrying out of such enterprises. Th, ill be en anger ° H 
against a European war lies in an agreeing cA soliq w a 
which have a common interest i preventi etween the Pomer, t 
in which Germany is a partner can be Pa te No alien alt 
interest the corner-stone of its policy. For D a to make this bu 
is included a certain contentment with thin te a te for pea Eı 
this contentment is not even professed by Gens they are, and va 
not want war; she would far rather get what nee She do a 
out war. But this does not prove ee the thin We i 
may not at any moment appear so important to Eoo H 
will prefer to fight rather than forgo it. I say a oe a 
Englishmen have no right to blame Germany on Hees z D 
The peace of Europe may be broken for what aiT hli: ex] 
to be a very good reason, but none the less it will be broken, of 
In other words, a disaster which it is our supreme interest to cor 
prevent will not be prevented.. To find ourselves on the side nee 
of the strongest combatant—even if it proved that we had chosen tw 
our side wisely—would be but poor comfort for a nation which an 
had no concern in the quarrel and was only anxious to see Europe sol 
at rest. The one vital difference between Sir Edward Grey the 
and the Dissentient Radicals is that his foreign policy aims W 
at preventing war, while theirs aims at gaining a powerful ally e 
in the event of war. No doubt if our principal anziety He ue 
to get some good thing for ourselves this latter purpose a of: 
have a semblance of sense about it. We could not ee ha 
get the prize without fighting, and with Germany ab our vai) Se 
we should fight to much greater advantage. But e not 
the certainty on which I have already insisted, that vat Dn 
would exact a substantial payment for any help cc in bri 
us, there is a conclusive objection to the proposed a i jg that the 
fact that we want nothing. All that we are a cot c Be 
Europe should remain’ quiet. That peace 18 : a an intere n 
British interests has become a commonplace, ania Not 00° o E ; 
which is admirably served by the Triple Enga = desiring Ti tha 
the three Powers included in it has amy TED, A distant erel ie 
France, indeed, may be busy in preparing a pas 207 P Š 
tualities, but they are not eventualities which s er at home aut 
wish to provoke. She has abundance to eee “om er ser pro 
long as peace lasts, and unless war 1s force for Kee Go 
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asks to be let alone. Russia has still more a el in PX 
Europe undisturbed. A peaceful Revolution 
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there is much leeway to be made up in the organisation of her 
army and her navy, and her agricultural system is undergoing 
reconstruction on an enormous scale. In these three facts there 
is matter enough to convince any reasonable man that she is 
not likely to be a party to any wanton breach of international 
peace. The third member of the Entente has a record at least 
as clean as those of the other two. Englishmen are sometimes 
almost nervously anxious lest they should themselves be attacked, 
but they have no disposition to attack other people. With 
England, as with France and Russia, the object of the Agree- 
ment between the three Powers is the maintenance of peace, 
not among themselves only, but in Europe. 

The Radical objection to this account of the European situation 
is that it is inconsistent with the facts. The Entente with France 
might be an excellent arrangement if it were directed against a 
real danger. It can only be mischievous when it is directed against 
an imaginary danger. Those who take this view are bound to 
explain how it is that every alarm which has arisen in Europe 
of recent years has come from the same quarter. Twice in the 
course of last summer an English expeditionary force was held in 
readiness for service abroad, and during the whole of the summer 
two of the Great Powers were engaged in negotiations which again 
and again seemed almost certain to end in war. What was the 
solitary cause of these ominous incidents? The danger, at times 
the imminent danger, that Germany would attack France. What 
was to all appearance the reason why the German Government 
suddenly changed its tone? The discovery that the understanding 
between England and France was still unbroken and that a war 
With one of the two Powers meant a war with both. The benefit 
of the Entente, the absolute necessity of the Entente, could not 
have been more clearly demonstrated. It is impossible to point 
to a single hitch in the whole course of the negotiations which did 
hot originate in Berlin. They began with an unreasonable demand 
on France, they lasted for months because it took all that time to 
bring the aggressor to the point of accepting a concession which, 
though not really due, did at least serve the purpose of saving his 
face. The sympathy with Germany now professed by English 

‘adicals is specially hard to understand, when we remember that 
the German experiments in Morocco were really directed against 
England rather than against France. It was England, not France, 
that had cause to fear the establishment of a naval station at 
Aguadir, 

To recognise these plain facts is not necessarily to censure the 
author of this recurrent uneasiness. A Great Power is the only 


Proper judge of its own foreign policy. The business of other 


°vernments is simply to take precautions against any injury with 
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land, any desire that Germany may entertain of altering the a 
distribution of-power in Europe is sure to be kept in check. th 

It is very hard to get at the bottom of the Radicals’ dislikect d 
an arrangement so well suited to its purpose. They are loversof | a 
peace, yet if their power were equal to their will they would ost | Or 
an arrangement which gives them exactly what they want, Itis p 
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Kent to 
ee Ir is not proposed to discuss in this paper the merits or demerits 
a i of the case -A le Suffrage, which are already too familiar 
ae to us ae aS ee blic are as far as ever from agreeing whether the 
: Parliamentary vote, and the powers of government which it in- 
tee eadh Carnes pout or slat not Me reserved, ag hitherto, for 
men ; whether Woman Suffrage is a natural step in the emancipa- 
orce o tion of humanity, or a mistaken claim to powers for which most = 
ng the women are not specially well suited, too hastily put forward by 
TA those who have not realised the differences of function which 
slike of differences of sex involve; whether it would make our polities 
overs of sweeter or bitterer, purer or more personal, loftier in character 
ld upset or more unscrupulous in tone; whether ‘ militant’ methods have 
i, Itis proved the political capacity of those who use them, or have dis- 
jetween honoured the cause which they have advertised so well. On these 
tes of a perplexing problems men may be allowed to differ where women 
can be deeply disagree. But, leaving them on one side, it is now begin- 
ular 10- ning to be generally admitted that, as regards the present political 
eacons- situation, there is a certain amount of common ground between 
Purkey, the two contending sides. I do not mean that it is possible to 
pan make any statement on the subject which some Suffragist or Anti- 
e wi | Suffragist might not be found to deny. But I think that the 
find t + Majority of disputants in both camps would go far to acknowledge 
sonable | the following points. Most people are agreed, though many admit 
| lt with reluctance, that, whatever the chances of a limited 

RY. | Woman Suffrage Bill may have been some months ago, to-day it 


is the whole large issue, identity of rights for men and women, 
| and nothing less, that Parliament must face. It is not now a 
| estion whether women of property alone should be enfran- 
| Chised, whether, as Mr. Jacob Bright once pleaded in the House 
oi Commons, ‘ every house should have a vote.’ It is not a ques- 
tion whether unmarried women should get the vote and married 
Women go without it. The day for half-measures of this kind © 
‘S Sone. The larger issue, broadly stated, and advocated by — 
Inisters as a practicable claim, can never be so narrowed down 
again. The only question now to be decided is whether it is for the 
Advantage of this country to sweep away the sex distinction 
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millions of women would be added to tl AN Eon boy i a 
Suffrage amendment promised ea, me pa by the Wona! a 
Edward Grey has placed the aA es Bench, ‘i 9 
estimates are higher. Some are ao, : m ee Oa a 
estimate, the Franchise Bill so amend i nigh. But on any Fi 
measure of franchise reform ever aunt ioe pls large fac 
of Commons, and its results no v j Hous def 
There are, indeed, Luaodiceans who ar e man would foree fai 
bility that the practical differences E i E ees 
would be few, beyond a heavy increas a th EE anr 
py Mr. Philip Snowden probably B a men 4 
se oe eee co reat majorit 
a aa L ragists, pnd for most of their os i, a 
ared in Parliament that Woman Suffrage y 
not a mere franchise question but a great on, us 
greatest of all the measur it E a fe 
Son BEAL sles ae which Parliament was called lar; 
Ree E heer e are agreed that, if the majority of me 
n W suffrage, they will ultimately get it. The only any 
question is whether the majority of women, or of men either in the 
this country, want it at all. Most people are agreed that no —t 
Government can carry such a measure through the present House to 
of Commons without a grave risk of destroying itself—a risk Dis 
which the enemies of the Liberal party face with an equanimity trai 
imperfectly concealed. Most people are agreed that the Hois p 
of Commons has repeatedly expressed itself in favour of the pal: pos 
ciple of Woman Suffrage, and has as repeatedly refused t0 a a 
any measure embodying the principle to g0 beyond vt ne he 
liminary stages of debate. And most people are agre? i de a 
electorate has never been asked by any responsible P wy n gre 
to treat the question as a dominant or imminen ae Gente by 
General Election held in this country yet. Pr. oyd ness I E isc 
stated the position on this point with great force and far Bil 
November 1907 : . ve 
7 stio jà Me: 
Before the Goyernment could bring in a Bill on 2 geen E A Sup 
that sort, it ought to have been before the country in 4 defn pein opp 


form. He could not conceive of a revolution 0 
duced into our Constitution without the opinion 
upon it definitely. It could hardly be said that the 
of Parliament pledged to Woman Suffrage had 108: 
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constituents about it.... It had never really been discussed by the 
electors in the way that previous extensions of the franchise had been 
debated, and it would be a very serious departure from all precedent if it 
were possible to introduce a Bill of that magnitude without giving fair 
warning to the country that it was intended to deal with the subject. 


Since that speech there have been two General Elections at 
which certain prominent issues were definitely put by every 
candidate who stood. But in no case can it be contended that 
Woman Suffrage was seriously treated as an issue to be settled by 
the vote of the electorate then. That does not, of course, dis- 
entitle the advocates of Woman Suffrage to argue that the question 
ought to be decided without any appeal to the country. But the 
fact that the constituancies have never been consulted in the 
definite way which Mr. Lloyd George desired is a fact which 
fair minds will take into account. 

But it matters little what degree of agreement there may be 
about these propositions. What does matter to loyal members 
of the Liberal party is the effect which recent Ministerial utter- 
ances in regard to Woman Suffrage may have on the fortunes 
of the Government and on the measures to which the party as a 
whole is pledged. The Liberals and their allics emerged from the 
second election of 1910 with a substantial majority and a very 
large programme. They had received a mandate for the Parlia- 
ment Bill, so far as any election can be said to give a mandate for 
anything at all. They had made it clear to their supporters— 
they believed that they had made it clear to their opponents too 
—that their first use of the Parliament Act would be to endeavour 
to pass Home Rule, and to follow that up with proposals for 
Disestablishment in Wales, for One Man One Vote, and for Regis- 
tration Reform. That was, I think, as much controversial legis- 
lation as the majority of Liberals hoped to secure in the second 
Session of the new Parliament. But beyond that they were 
pledged to projects of Land reform and of reform in Education, in 
which for years past the veto of the Lords had blocked the way. 
And they were deeply committed to social reforms, like the great 
Scheme of National Insurance, which were bound to occupy a 
great deal of the time of Parliament, but not likely to be delayed 
by the opposition of the Peers. Now this formidable programme 
1s only just begun. The Parliament Bill is law. The Insurance 

ill has emerged victorious from a very strenuous session. But 
Practically the whole controversial programme of the Govern- 
Ment remains, and, sure as that programme is of the loyal 
Support of the Liberal party, no one can think lightly of the 
Opposition it will encounter, or of the grave difficulties which it 
must involve. To carry Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 


and the abolition of the Plural Vote this session is in any case 
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Suffrage, to be courting disaster before that task ig ae Woman a 
these circumstances there is little ground for B Unde mo 
exultation in the Opposition camp. Onder at thy 
For instance, how will the forcing of th ae j We 
Home Rule? The present Parimet m ee let Th 
for Home Rule alone. It is now a quarter of a century sae Se 
Liberal party pledged itself to the policy of Self-Government i ve 
Ireland, and every consideration of honour and of interest makes Ta | 
that the first obligation which it is called on to redeem. Fora x : 
quarter of a century the Nationalist leaders, men of standing and i 
abilities second to those of no section of the House of Commons, we: 
have refused with a self-sacrifice rare in English politics all those joy 
opportunities of office and emolument to which politicians look ins 
for their reward, and have stood by their Liberal allies, and by Lil 
what they believe to be the interests of their country, with a we 
patience and devotion which even opponents may admire. Now 
at last, rightly or wrongly, they think they see their victory m six 
sight; and if they show in the next two years anything like the a l 
steady discipline which enabled Mr. Gladstone, with Jess n ses 
half Mr. Asquith’s majority, to carry a Home Rule Bill ro F 
the House of Commons in 1893, the prospects of their ie ke 
very,fair. But the fate of Home Rule hangs on one Be ik i Os na 
the maintenance of this Government and its majority haan aM: 
next two years. Even with that assured the problem 18° whic ex] 
It will need all the skill and all the unity Ce Com- ye: 
Ministers possess. And if, while answering critics ae sing Bu 
mons, meeting the Peers’ resistance, and passing we attempt bui 
a most contentious Home Rule Bill, the Cor ae which 7 aM 
pari passu to push through a Bill for Woman 7 andio aan be 
strains to breaking-point the unity of the Caia A jgasttot! Pi re 
majority at its back, the results can hardly fai Woman goioet i 
to Home Rule. Besides that, the introduction oe of the pow? : z 
into Ireland must greatly aggravate the difieu of ie 
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can hardly fail to increase the influence of the priests, and we 
double the fears we are most anxious to dispel. Can anyone 
pretend that such an extension of the suffrage has been in the 
minds of the Trish electors? Is it not essentially a question which 
the new Irish Parliament ought to consider and to settle for itself? 
Will Governments never learn the wisdom of doing one thing at a 
time? If it was impossible to drive three omnibuses abreast 
through Temple Bar in old days, it is no easier since they became 
more cumbersome, even though they be driven at a motor’s pace. 

As it is with Ireland, so it is, though in a lesser degree, with 
Wales. The Welshmen, too, have waited long and patiently. 
Their victory, too, is now within their grasp. But Welsh Dis- 
establishment will not be passed till the Peers have exercised their 
veto to the full. It needs two years’ persistent unity and 
discipline. Anything which breaks the Government in that time, 
which divides its followers or dissipates its force, means that that 
victory is indefinitely postponed. It would be a strange example 
of the irony of politics if the Church Establishment in Wales 
were to be saved, because a statesman whom the Welsh people 
love as they have loved few leaders, thought it his duty to 
insist on pushing Woman Suffrage to a point which shattered the 
Liberal Government just as the hopes of Welsh Nonconformity 
were about to be achieved. 

And so, again, it is with Electoral Reform. I doubt whether ~ f 
six months ago anyone in the Cabinet or outside it contemplated 
a large extension of the franchise as a part of the work of this 
session. Quidnuncs have even questioned whether the Cabinet 
as a Cabinet have ever yet sanctioned any proposal of the kind. 
One Man One Vote and a simpler scheme of Registration have 
long been among the primary objects of the Liberal party, me 

ne 
Man One Vote the Peers have already rejected, and every Liberal 
expected and desired that proposal to be introduced again this 
year and to come under the operation of the Parliament Act. 
But it was anticipated that the Franchise Bill and the Redistri- 
bution Bill, which had been dimly but much less clearly projected, 
and which are not necessarily such controversial measures, would 
e postponed until a later session, when the life of the new Parlia- 
Ment was more advanced. Most people imagined that the plans iK 
for this session were already ambitious enough. But now it o 
Seems that these plans are to be extended by superadding to a 
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public ellort, the Liberals seem for the first 
to have success almost within their grasp. Andi 
pushing Woman Suffrage this Bere it ana o thes 
; 8 ) g on till it destro th Ake of 
the party, Home Rule were to be sacrificed, Wels ws Unity of 
ment prevented, and One Man One Vote allowed to ¢ tabin, 
Liberal leaders would find it difficult to answer the 7 ngain, thg 
their followers for opportunities wasted and pledges aa i a 
No one outside the Suffragette camp will question a 
the disinterested sincerity of view which has led th 
the present Cabinet to declare for a sweeping sche 
Suffrage. One only hopes that, in giving effect to 
they will not ignore the interests of their party. The two 
Ministers who have made themselves specially responsible for the 
suggestion that a leading member of the Cabinet should move an 
amendment to a Government Bill, embodying a principle which 
the Government has deliberately excluded, and which nearly half 
the Government regard as mischievous and wrong, command each 
in a rare measure the respect and affection of the Liberal party. 
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ment were carried and added to the Government Bill. Is it 
credible that the Prime Minister and his colleagues who opposed 
it—men whose loss no Liberal Cabinet could survive—should 
then quietly make themselves responsible for carrying this amend- 
ment through its further stages, and, if the Lords objected, be 
parties to using the Parliament Act.to carry it into law? It is 
hard to believe that Mr. Asquith would do that. It is hard to 
believe that Sir Edward Grey would urge such a course upon his 
leader. It is hard to believe that the Liberal Government or the 
Liberal party could survive a transaction so cynically indifferent 
‘to the grave responsibilities of power. 

In this matter, indeed, of the use of the Parliament Act to 
force a Woman Suffrage Bill through the present Parliament in 
face of the opposition of the Peers, Sir Edward Grey would prob- 
ably be willing to acknowledge that a special responsibility 
attaches to him. No one has laid such stress as he has on the 
temporary and provisional nature of that Act. The Liberal party 
as a whole may not share his views upon that subject. But 
the whole Liberal party agreed to an Act under which only 
measures carried through the Commons in the early years of a 
new Parliament could be passed into law over the heads of the 
Peers, on the assumption that such measures would be fresh in the 
minds of the electors, and that the majority of members would 
have been returned with some kind of mandate to legislate upon» 
them. Would it be a fair thing for this Government to give 
facilities under the Parliament Act to a measure of Female 
Suffrage which no one contends was in the minds of the electors 
who returned the present House of Commons? And could Sir 
Edward Grey justify the use of an Act which he regards as a 
temporary arrangement, to force through the Lords against their 
will a legislative change which would alter for all time the basis 
of political power in this country? Yetif any Bill or amendment 
for Female Suffrage passes this year, Ministers cannot escape the 
responsibility of deciding whether it shall have in three successive 
Sessions the facilities needed to bring it within the scope of the 
Parliament Act. 

The truth is that on this perplexing problem, where the 
Political situation is so unusual and confusing, the Government 
has allowed itself to slip into an impossible position, and it is for its 
followers to help it out. At present circumstances point to a 
Situation where, unless the House of Commons saves them, the 
Cabinet may be driven to break up or to resign. If they go, their 
majority goes with them: their whole programme and all their 


Social schemes go too; and the double victory of 1910 will for i 
' Most practical purposes be thrown away. The Conservative party i ; 
“an hardly be expected to refrain from using any opportunity to 
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š able advocate of Woman Suffrage could complain if Ministers 
found themselves compelled to take this course, and I believe 
that it would be hailed with relief by the great majority of the 
Liberal party. 
The second course, and the proper constitutional course on 
a question of this magnitude, is to do what Mr. Lloyd George 
suggested with unanswerable force in November 1907, to ae 
on consulting the country before any such proposal $ EN } 
into law. There are only two ways of doing this, ® cag 
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between the two. But under present conditions ther 
possibility of getting a General Election om A. divided 
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Government cannot appeal to the country On it. pack just 25 
Government won the next Election, it would cone a 
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Election on the subject is possible at all, DP 
of men care enough for Woman Suffrage 
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